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2 Mrs. Loudon’s Philanthropic Economy. July 

live value of young troo])s \ dqicndenl jirobably on the im- 
portance under the old regime, of individual skill in the use of 
weapons. Mrs. Loudon is a new regiment ; and will carry every 
thing before her by the unpractised innocence of her attacks. 
She walks ainung the landowners crusted over with the misery 
of their countrvmon, in an impassibility to fear, like Ret/sch's 
vision uf Margaret in the meeting of the sorcerers. If anything 
could move tlie very mean and odious oppressors to a sense of 
shame, it would be the cool unassuming indignity here poured 
(uit upon them by a feminine hand. There are degrees of im- 
]»udenco, which beat mairs practice; but words from a woman, 
sometimes burn, for the very reason that they prove the agita- 
tion has gone far, and is likely to increase. 

The change of title from * Political ’ to ' Philanthropic * lieo- 
noniy, is unly a spirited version of the dehnition that has been 
often given of the former, as being ' the art of preventing our- 
selves from being plundered by our betters.’ Political^ nutans 
wliat relates to the interests of Hhc many;’ and nothing but 
this having been said in Greek, could have left room for the 
stupid solecism which tins to persuade the feebler fragments 
of the public, that what is all men’s business, belongs therefore 
to none. 

* The ciforts of the piou:« aiul the hciievolent, (and in Great Britain 
these constitute a great majority of the educated rlasse.s) had, it is 
probable, been long sinee so diroiied, h:*.d not \ery inany amiably 
enough disposed per.-'Oiis been deterred from npproacliing nimo&t any 
subject connected with the general weal, hy the too eommnii oiiinion 
among otherwise well (or at least elegantly) eduealed people, that the 
science of political economy is something (piite distinct from religion, 
morality, or philanthropy, something too spccidativo Ici be praetirul, 
too intricate to he understood, or too dull to be eiiduretl.' 

* How many, in short, of those who in their hearts believe tliem- 
.M-lves to be tin friends of jiistire and the poor, ('arelessly di.siiii^*> 
tr>pirs fill which de]K‘nd whether all those who have tlieir bread to earn 
by lioiiest industry shall he pnt.speroiii or miserable, by merely declai iiig 
that they hate politics*’ — Prr/atr, p. v. 

Mrs. Loudon is i^t so strong in liitliics as in Political Eco- 
nomy. Which it is only justice to hci self to note ; because many 
most desirable readers might take alarm at what they might 
consider the discrepancies of her introductory remarks. ']’he 
first line of the * Introduction’ proposes a view of the ' system 
of morals traceable in the works of God yet the next page 
has a crow to pull with the ^ Utilitarians,’ for drcluriiig 
such words as “ right and wrong, ought and ought not,*' to he 
(often, though they should mi,— for this, whether the authoress 
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May ha\)e rernarketl it or nol^ is the prnjio&ition of the lJlilitarians\ 
mere ip&e fliiils, to 1)i‘ coiifiitecl [tliiil is to say, which aiiyhudy 
luay confute that plesiHCK] with a ** why ?” If morals are * tiacc- 
ahlo ill (he works of surely it may he |ioimitteil to ask a 

moralist wlio propounds, for instance, the duty of eating one’s 
father willi hiead and salt— the r|ues(ion Why /; in oilier 
words, in what portion of all hn si'Cs among the works of God, 
he ' traces' that duty. Again, when (In* authoress speaks of a 
‘ moral sense,' she means (lie very thing which those she appre- 
hends she is siding w'ith tlo not mean, and those she apprelnmds 
sih; is ojiposing r/o. The * moral sciiac,' considered ns the thing 
* W'liose existence is yet matter of dispute' [ p. xi.|, means nothing 
like ‘ the result of the clenientary ideas wc derive from the 
impressions received through the senses, and their comhiiiations 
under the education of natural and aititicial circumstances, 
superintended hv cultivated reason’ [p. II.]. It means nothing 
Iialf so good. It means that the moralist is prompted by some- 
thing in his inward man, calling out to liim distinctly, ' Eat up 
your father before he gets any older and which he is to obey, 
not for any reasons ho sees why it is for the advantage of uny- 
liody that his tather should be eaten, but simply because he 
Iioars the voice witliiii exhorting him to the meal, if the motive 
be once allowed to solve itself into a persuasion, right or wrong, 
that it is u kind action tn an old gentl< man to kill and oat him, — 
tills is more. Utilitarianism, oriing it may bo and ill applied, 
but still at total vaiianoe with the thing ordinarily demanded 
under the name of ' moral sciis^e.’ The Utilitarians can have 
no quarrel with the authoress on those points; for the simple 
reason that she has iii reality no iliilbreiicc with them. She 
insists on the very thing which they do ; only, as it happens, 
uiidei the name which has been chosen by their adversaries to 
!)(* used for bouiethmg opposite and hostile. 

It is not till aftei the I'thical ipu'stioiis have been to a groat 
degree disposed of, that the real character of the book breaks 
out. The following appears to be among the earliest pa.ssagcs 
from which its veritable tendency would be surmised. 

• The mere fact, however, of luiving bestowed reason on all 
men, is in itself a suflieient revehition of his will that all men shoiikl 
riiltivate their reason.' [p. 12.]] ' If it lie argued that flic labouring 

many have not time to render this •* rea.(inimhle service** to tlieir 
Maker, and that they tlicroforc must be told the sum total of their 
duly hy the few who .study it for them, it is asked : Are the few 
to he trusted with thi.s olliee ? Will they not frame wiiat they ehoosc 
to eull the duly of the many, to suit their own purposes ? Will they 
not instruct the iniiiiy that the whole duty of men in their hiimhic 
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Station is to pay rcnts« taxes, nnil tithes ^ to work hard, though for 
the henefit of others 5 to suffer no extremity of want to tempt them 
to demand higher wages, or ehenper food, or by any other means, 
however legal or peaceable, seek to recover any particle of the 
luxurious stores of siiperabiindaiit comforts, which, though created 
by themselves, have, by the operation of mysterious causes into 
which they have no business to in(|iiire, licen transferred to the few ; 
and though, in eonsequenee, they should be without food, shelter, or 
raiment, to be perfectly atntented with their lot, and believe the 
glorious Hritish Constitution faultless T— p. ^ 5 . 

‘ Did the many, however, know how to choose happiness, in other 
wonls, did they reason on their own natun^ and natural circumstanees, 
and thence inferring the will of God, and tracing the coincidence 
between that will and their own happiness, perceive what artifieial 
rircumstnnces their free-will was called upon to choose ; it is manifest 
that, they having the physical force on their side, the few eould not 
compel them to choose poverty, degradation, sin, and bloodshed, in 
preference to peace on earth and go^-will among men, with the en- 
joyment of the fruits of their own labour, that labour lightened by 
the judicious co-operation of the whole family of man, and of every 
climate and soil upon earth, together with the use of every discovery 
in machinery, and in all the useful arts and sciences. It is, therefore, 
by subtlety only, that the many could ever have been induced to sacri- 
fice themselves to the unjust desires of the few. Yet, that they have 
so sacrificed tliemsclvcs, from the creation of the world to the present 
hour, is a fact known to the whole world. If it be clear, then, that 
they could not have been compelled to do so, and have done so, there- 
fore, only through ignorance, it must be erjually clear that the only 
way to prevent their doing so in future, is to furnish them with 
knowledge.’ 

' On that frightful topic, war, for instance, how have all the nations 
of the earth, from time to time, drunk deep of the maddening draughts 
udniinistered to their helpless ignorance by the subtlety of the selfish 
few, seeking aggrandisement, extent of territory, or fancied fame for 
cruel and wicked exploits, at the expense of the iiencc and lives of 
thousands. Or, when the frenzy of devastating conquest is not the 
motive, how inexpressibly more abhorrent to human nature, are the 
cold-blooded calculations of the demon-hearted statesman who in- 
trigues for war, and, sitting in his closet, moves the fatal spring that 
sends forth peaceful nations to massacre each other ; solely that the 
minds of the many may be too much occupied to discern the rights of 
man in the will of God, and that, therefore, oppressive taxes may be 
]>aid without a murmur.'— p. 47. 

/.Could these things be, if all men reasoned? Could any of these 
OApg^ be, if all men reasoned on their own nature and natural cir« 
eumstances, and so learned to perceive the will of God, and tlie ooin> 

’ ciifenoe between their own best inlerasts, and that will >’ 

_ ' Yet, as what ealls itself education is now conductcil, the few arc 
diligently mode worse than ignorant; being from tlieir cradles imbued 
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with forced false nssociationSj but too wclronic to selfishness ; and 
sent into lifcj blinded by deep rooted prejudices^ teaehing tlieiii to 
believe the monstrous and blasphemous falsehood, that for them, the 
few, and their children, from generation to generation, to prey upon 
the many, and their children, from generation to generation, is a part of 
the order of nature, as prescribed by its benevolent author.’— p. 4U. 

The extracts that next follow, point at a hard truth, which 
the authoress has been among the first to throw out for public 
elaboration. And this is, the total fallacy of what has been 
hitherto called * governing by interests.* The clue to this is 
in the fact, that the interests meant are always, unless by 
pure accident, dishonest interests. Fancy a slate of the law 
courts, where every man should unblushingly advance his own 
claims, on the mere evidence that it would oe for his interest to 
win his cause, and where neither judge nor jury should have ever 
thought of setting up anythincr like a standard of general right, 
policy, or justice; — a state of things, for instance, where a 
highwayman should present himself to say that a post-chaise 
from Lombard-Street would pass at such an hour by Shootci’s 
Hill, and it would be highly agreeable to him to have the 
assistance of a beadle of the court in stopping it; — and where 
the court should have no idea of resisting this application on 
any other ground, than, possibly, the counter-application of 
the banker for a similar exertion from the court in favour 
of the other side, any aggregate decision being leit to be 
determined by the two parties counting kin and clan, and 
impressing the worshipful deciders with the ideas of their res- 
pective power and importance. Imagine a state of municipal 
law like this, and it will be a type of the existing struggle 
carried on before the thing called the * government,’ by ihe 
things called the * interests.’ The greatest novelty the world 
will witness, will be a statesman backed by the ordinary 
powers at the disposal of a minister, wdio shall pioclaiin his 
determiiiation to follow a certain course of action because it is 
jnst ^ — that is to say (on being expanded according to the Utili- 
tarian formula), because it presents the same relation to the 
augmentutioii of the general welfare by political decisions, that 
the course implied by justice in reference to the law courts, 
bears to legal ones. 

* Wherefore is it, that with a |iopiilatiun of twenty-five millions of 
people, wc have hitherto hiul no effectual public opinion ? Hecause, ' 
hitherto, each |iarticulnr class, onicr, trade, nmnufactiire, etc. has 
thought only, of what it has been ortfully tauglit to eoiisider, its own 
particular interests. Thus, in the wretched scramble of self-defeating 
selfishness^ absurdly denominated the nice bolaneing of interestsi 
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while the rights of nil lire being trampled beneath the feet of the 
slriiggliiig eompetilors fur mure than jiistiee, and every portion of the 
publie clamours fur that which to grant would be injustice to every 
other portion, their conflicting claims (*aii but resemble tlie confiisioii 
of tongues at the Tower of Habe], and operate to defeat the jiiirposes 
of all/ 

* No wonder this nice halancingt of every other interest, which, 
during the tiiumphant reign of the interest of dishonesty, so lung 
enabled the enemies of the people, iind therefore of Ciod, to turn, if 
not with a feather, literally with a ribbon ora garter, the great scales 
of tiuth and justice into a lie, no wonder this convenient, this easily 
upset balance, this paralysing of every influence in the nation but 
that of corruption, constituted, and constitutes, in the eyes of both 
the corrupted and the corrupting, a glorious constitution ! Let us 
hear no more, then, (from honest men at least) of nicely balanced 
intorchts 3 but let the standard of public morality be raised to that of 
equal justice 3 in short, let all unite with all, in requiring justice for 
all, and no more than justice fot theiii:»clvc>%, and the sovereignty of 
]Hiblie opinion shall be established, and the voice of the people become, 
without a parndf>x, the vf)ice of God. For, be it remembered, that it 
is only while laiblic opinion is itself misjudging, misinformed, or not 
informed at all, that iiii>«riilc obtains. May legislators, then innocently 
await the foniiatioii, and manifestatiuii uf u uniform public opinion, 
before they have any duties to perform ? Certainly not. If the ques- 
tion could be answered in the aiflrinativc, such answer would jiro- 
nounce^ legislators useless cnciiinbranccs, and the nmcbiiicry of 
legislatlrni, a vast expenditure of the public money without a legiti- 
mate object.'— p. .^8. 

This is all very spirited and bold ; not altogether perhaps 
what may be called • in pipe-clay order,’ but showing great 
capabilities for trying the weak points of the adversary. 

Ihe next (|ueRtioii, which is why should ' the misery of want 
bo the pecifliar portion of those whose daily occupation is the 
creation of wealth, ’ goes ^lraigllt down upon the mark which 
all the huncsl and good should join in aiming at; thuiigli it may 
possibly admit of some observations by the road. 

' Wlicrcfurc, is it then that the creators of all wealth arc the poor.> 
That poor man, and labourer, which is wealth-orcatur, lire synoiiyiiioiis 
terms ? I'hat those whose labour first causes the earth to yield its 
produce, and then converts that produce into every necessary, every 
comfort, every convenience, every luxury, and every iiieuus of ciijoy- 
iiieiit, live thciiibelves without comfort, without luxury, without en- 
joyment, and yet, though thus consuming next to nothing of all the 
riches they create, and still continuing to create riches, still continue 
to be, pnivcrbially, tlic poor ?* — p. 6i>. 

* 1 he distress of the hilxiuring classes is a phrase so commonly in 
use, that wc hear it without surprise 3 yet, when translated into the 
language of literal truth, what a strange anomaly does it convey— the 
poverty of the creators of riches p. 
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It dues nut seem to be correct to the Tidiest extent uf the 
words, that the creators of all wealth arc the poor. VVlicn a 
poor man begins to save and to grow rich, the ])robability is that 
lie docs not cease to apply his riclics, or a considerable poitiou 
of them, to the creation of wealth. Only he docs the head- 
work instead of the hand-work. There is no doubt that he 
finds this pleasanter than the»other. But it is part of the just 
reward of his iircvious industry ; and the interest of the society, 
the ])oorest included, is, not that he should be prevented from 
the enjoyment of getting richer, but that the way should be 
kept open for other peo])le to get rich by industry too. And if 
such lucky labourers am supposed to vest their wealth, or 
as it is technically termed capital, in land, it is jdain that 
in a territory of limited surface, all the land must in couise 
of time come to bo occupied by somebody, and thence- 
forward no more land can be occupied by any new people, 
except by voluntary exchange on the jiart of the previous 
holders. With all this there is not the smallest ground for 
(piarrel; there is not an individual among the most depressed 
and ignorant of the laborious classes, who conceits he has any 
quarrel with it ; or if there is, he is a monster worthy to bo 
preserved in spirits for his rarity. But what there is a quarrel 
on, — and one that will be wrought out in the shape of reform or 
revolution, before existing boys have hair upon their chins, — is 
that as soon as the lucky landowners got into possession of all 
the land, and had assured themselves of the acquiescence of 
society in the permanence of their tenure, they set themselves 
upon a course of piracy against the classes by whose consent 
tlie'y held their wealth, and organi/ed a direct conspiracy to 
cut off the labourers at large from the dis|)Osal of their labour. 
It is this which the labouring classes and their friends arc bound 
to suppress, quietly if they can,-— but to siqipress. ft very advan- 
tage will be taken, as might be expected, of the ignorance and 
divisibility of the laborious classes; but the time cannot be far 
off, when the scattered grains of quicksilver will rush together 
into union, and fearful will be the pressure of the mass. 

** Every man," says Adam Smith, is rich or ]>onr neconling to the 
degree in which he can aflbrd to enjoy the necessaries, comforts, and 
conveniences of human life.’’ 

'To secure these to industry, is the one thing needful to iiaiional 
prosperity. The legislator who has effected this, having, like the great 
lluler of the universe nt the first creation of the world, adaptinl causes 
to the production of good by their own unavoidahle conbet|Ucnces, 
may rest from his labours — his great work is done.’ 

' But how is this great work to be accomplished r' 
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' By rectifying the false measure already mentioned ; that isj^ by 
suflering the produce of land, and the produce of labour, to acljust 
themselves, in markets free from all restrictions. This alone, 
would ensure at once, not only abundance of food, but such an 
extension of trade, as would relieve the labour market from ruinous 
comfietition, and increase national wealth, till public burdens should 
be no longer felt as such. Yet, we, in the face of principles so 
simple, so self-evident, with insane*" policy, frame dclibenitc acts of 
parliament, making all raw produce, by law artificially scarce, and 
therefore dear, and labour relatively cheap; and again, by the 
operation of a further consequence, namely, the contraction of 
trade, becoming in its turn a cause, render even this cheap labour a 
drug in the labour market, and so prevent its following the price of 
food, and finding its own level, as would be the case, if labour were 
also, relatively to the intensity of demand scarce. These acts of parlia- 
ment, which operate as taxes upon, or additions to the cost of bread, 
meat, butter, cheese, beer, cottsige rent, and the raw material of house 
building, ship building, and all manufactured g^ods, these arc the true 
causes of that most unrighteous of all anomalies— -the ]>ovcrty of the 
creators of riches ; in common parlance, the distress of the labouring 
classes.'* — p. 71. 

' We measure our horses oats to them, in return for their labour, by 
the feed, not by any money price, which circumstances may put on 
their servia*s. Why arc wc thus just to them? Because they arc 
our property; if they*dic, wc lose money. Bui if wc can cheat the 
poor operative with nominal wages, while wc put such a price on com, 
and all other necessaries, that he can buy but half a feed when he 
should have had a whole feed, wc let him take his chance, put himself 
on short allowance if he chooses, or work the hnnlcr ; should he die 
in the effort. We lose nothing, we do not even suffer inconvenience ; 
there arc other labourers waiting in the market place, who will do our 
work as well.' — p. 73- 

' We ought t<i be ii]dc|icndcnt of <dl foreign countries for our sup- 
plies of food, say the landlonis. But can we make this country also 
independent of all foreign countries for markets for sdl its manufactures ? 
If not, wc cannot, without crying dishonesty to the labourer, use 
means (affecting the exchangeable value of labiiir) to make this 
country independent of foreign countries f(»r its supplies of food. Wc 
have hitherto talked of reciprocal protection, (that is reciprocal nih- 
bery,) and '' all the same thing to the labourer," etc., and attempted to 
legislate, os though wc hsid the power of realizing an cciual pressure in 
the artificial scale of prices.'— p. 75. 

The real question with the usurpers who have confiscated the 
property of two-ihirds of the country in the hope to raise their 
own, is, whether foreign trade and navigation are to be prohibited 
when they are for the benefit of any man exc^t a landlord. The 
decision depends entirely on making the suffering classes com- 
prebendthenatureof thecaseiund getting theco-operationof those 
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who hove hitherto stood aloof. The root of the matter lies 
in the demonstration, that in all cases of ' protection,’ there is a 
double loss of the difference of price that there is one gain 
to the protected so-called, and two losses, each of equal amount 
with the gain, viz. one to the consumer, and another to the 
tradesman with whom the consumer would have spent the money 
if he had not been forced to g^e it to the ' protected ’ without 
return. Nobody denies that a shilling given perforce to the 
protected traders, does them good ; but nobody can deny that 
the same shilling given to that other set of traders with whom 
the consumer would have expended it if he had been let alone, 
would have done just as much good to this second set, and 
therefore they lose it, and the consumer loses a shilling’s-worth 
besides. It is curious to see how nearly Adam Smith has come 
upon this verity, (particularly in the Chapter on Restraints upon 
Importation^, without discovering it. He descants at large 
upon the folly of restrictions in which the difference of price 
given to the favoured trade is manifestly taken away from tlie 
consumers ; but he never hits upon the fact, that it is taken a 
second time over from some other trades too, to wit from those 
trades which would get it in the shape of custom from the con- 
sumers, if the system of restriction were put an end to*. Whenever 
this principle can be made to penetrate to the concerned, there 
must be an end to the plunder of restrictions in all directions. 

The first result from this explanation of ' protection/ is that 
* reciprocal protection ’ is a joice, a fraud, consisting at best in 
telling two trades to hold their tongues and eat their pudding 
in concert at the expense of the community. But when applied 
to two classes which, between them, comprehend the whole 
community, — as, for instance, to the landowners and the 
bread-eaters, — it becomes something still more painfully 
absiinl. The trumpery position is, that the landlonls are to 
have high prices, aiuf the manufacturers and labourers high 
wages too, and so it is to be * all the same thing to the labourer.' 
Now what is it thc’ landlords want, if it is not that they are to 
get more value fur their corn ? If it was to be all the same thing 
to thc labourers, what would thc landlords get by it, and why 
should they push it at thc risk of being liated through thc 
country-side? Can there be manufacturers so simple as to 
believe, that the object of the landowners in desiring 80*. a 
quarter for their corn instead of 40*., is merely tliat they may 

* For a iiopalar cluridatioa of the prinriplc, see thc F^nch paniplilet« 
with tiansMtlon, f/Homme os.* Qwirmte Kmt (Tlie Man with Forty 
Crowoi a-yesr.) in the WcstmiiMter Review No, XLIll for January 
1836. ' 
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have the pleasure of paying; a maiuiraciiircr Rs. a day for his 
day’s-work instead uf 4.'9., and so make it * all the same thing 
to the labourer’ ? The thing would be incredible, if there was 
not the evidence of fact, tliat sinipletoiis arc actually being 
brought up from the manufacturing districts by the landowners 
to say that thc}^ believe this to be the case and are content 
with it. But a manufacturer with a head of more value than a 
pin’s, will know that the object of the landowner is simply and 
solely to make him (the nianufacturcr) give a greater number of 
day’s-works for a quarter of corn, or accept a smaller quantity 
of corn for a single day’s-work. Nobody that understands 
the terms, will be gulled by the bald trick of asserting, 
that * if corn falls, w'agcs must fall.’ lie knows that they will 
fall, but that they will not fall in the same proportion. If the 
price of corn is raised by diminishing the quantity (as is done 
by keeping out foreign corn), it is clear that no possible rise in 
wages can make the manufacturers get as much corn for a day’s 
work as they did before ; for this would be saying there could 
be as much corn eaten when it was not there as when 
it was. They will, therefore, get a less quantity for a day's 
work ; that is to say, wages will not rise as much as corn. And 
by the same argument, when corn falls, wages will not fall so 
much as corn ; for if they did, the working classes, who are the 
numerous ones, could only buy the same quantity of corn as 
before ; and it is plain they must buy and consume more, other- 
wise no additional quantity of corn would continue to be brought 
in. The working classes will not endure the wrong that is put 
upon them, a twelvemonth after they can be got into general ac- 
quaintance with the facts ; and for this it is that men toil, and 
printers arc gathered together. 

* As well might legislating landowners levy their arbitrary deiiiand.s 
at once, as nur ministers of jieace and love do their tithes, by the point 
of the swoni, as, like Brennus of old, fling the swonl of power into the 
sealc, to enhanee the weight of the gold demanded ! A majority of a 
house of landlonis, throwing out a bill for the abolition of tlie corn 
laws, is merely a modern repetition of the insolent Gaul’s ** ya: 

p. 76. • 

Some of the paragraphs in Chapter III, ' On the sources of 
National Wealth,’ admit of some remark. 

* If n nation devote its soil to the productiiin of an article which, in 
the market of the world, would not sell for the cost of production, docs 
its land continue to be a source of national wealth ?’ 

* Certainly not. On the contrary, it becomes a cause of national 


* «• Woe tolthc conquered.*’ 
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loss, by iiuluoitig nn outlay uf capital anil of labour which are never 
replaced.’-—]). 77. 

[fa nation is unwise enough (as the Kiiglish nation docs 
through subjection to tlic existing tyranny) to grow corn within 
its own limits when the same quantity could be obtained more 
cheaply from abroad in exebange for manufactures, the conse- 
quence is a national loss, to be estimated by the actual 
production of all kinds ])rovcnted. The case is like that of a 
walled town, where instead of the inaniiraclurers who reside in 
it being allowed to purchase corn from the surrounding country, 
they should be limited to the corn grown in flower-pots upon 
the roofs of certain houses. It would I>e in vain for the owners 
of the flower- pots to pretend to say, that they were the richer 
by all that the rest of the society were poorer. The actual 
diminution of food, manufacturing eiiqiloyment, population, and 
wealth, which such an idiotic system would produce ;~the dif- 
ferenco, in short, between what London would be if confined to 
what could be supported on the corn grown in flower-pots on 
the house-tops, and London with liberty to buy the corn of all 
the world would be the amount of the public loss. 

' What wealth is lost to the whole nation V 

' That accumulation of the creations of labour, which goes in arti- 
ficial prices to a foreign iiiono|K)list, whether in the shujic of a greater 
quantity of printed calico, Birmingham hardware, orgold ]>icccs.’— p. 79. 

I'iiis is not quite lucid. The consumers, and the honest traders 
who would have furnished the goods given for the cheaper foreign 
commodity if trade had been free, lose together the exact amount 
of wliat is enjoyed by the dishonestly-protected traders, making 
bo far a balance; and besides this, an amount equal to the 
(liflercnce between the monopoly prices and the honest, is lost 
by the honest traders who ivould have bad the custom of the 
consumers if these last had been allowed to keep the difierence 
and spend it for their own advantage. The diflerence, there- 
fore, between the mononoly and the honest prices, is gained by 
one set of people, and lost twice over by two other sets ; just 
ns would be the case if a man, instead of having his wood cut 
by one workman at a shilling a-day with a ^larp a.xe, was 
obliged by law to have it cut by two workmen at a shilling 
a-day each with blunt ones. The craft of wood-cutters would 
gain a shilling, the owner of the wood would lose one, and 
the trader with whom he would have spent that shilling if he had 
been let alone (supjiosc a gardener to produce him cabbages) 
would lose one also. If anybody objects that the wood-cutter 
will spend the money ns well as his employer ; — so would the 
gardener too. It can manifestly niakc no aifference to trade in 
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general, ivheilier the shilling is given to be spent by a gardener 
or by a wood-cutter; but there is this huge difference to tliu 
employer, that in one case he has his shilling’s-worth in 
cabbages, and in the other nothing. This kind of objection 
therefore is a hocus-pocus. A mathematician would perhaps 
describe it, by saying it consisted in confounding different orr/er-s 
of recipients ; the gardener and flie wood-cutter are of the same 
order, the employer and the wood-cuttcr are not. In the 

S uestion of foreign produce, there is a now element, which is, 
le interest of the trade that would supply the goods given in 
exchange for the foreign commodity. And this is, in Mrs. 
Loudon’s words, ' transferred unjustly ' from the said trade to 
the monopolist, and makes a portion of the monopolist’s interest 
in the wrong ; the expenditure with him of the difference be- 
tween the foreign and monopoly prices, making the remainder. 

After this, the next question and answer arc perfectly trans- 
parent. 

* What wealth is utterly lost, not only to the Nation in which the 
error is committed, but to the whole world ?’ 

' Whatever is the surplus cost of any forced production, over and 
above what the same pr^ action could be procured fur, from any other 
country.'— p. 79. 

A cj^uestion and answer that follow soon after, appear to be 
likewise incomplete. 

' When protection screens the unwise producer, from the loss in- 
curred by his imprudent production, on whom docs the loss fidl ?’ 

' Most unjustly on the consumer, who, however wise or prudent lie 
maybe, has no means of escaping the consci]ucuccs of the folly of other 
jicoplc, but by entering into a league with the smuggler.'— p'. 79. 

The loss does not only fall on the consumers, but it falls over 
again on those trades which would have been ein|)loycd by the 
consumers with the difference of price, if the consumers had 
been let alone. Only half the loss therefore has been stated. 
Men might go on in the miseiy of protection for ever, if all that 
one man lost another man gained. It is because * protection ’ 
is an invention for taking a shilling from the national fund to 
give a sixpence, that the whole system will he blown at the 
moon as soon as the public can And out the truth. If Adam 
Smith had perceived this fact, he w'ould have spared his 
anticipation, that * to expect that the freedom of trade shoulcl 
ever m entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd ns to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established in 
it* ;* for even without it, he saw good reason^ for a change. 


^ Wealth of Nations. Book iv. Chop. 2. 
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• Docs the artificial price, paid to the home monopolist, take wealth 
out of the kingdom ? No ; it only, like any other fraud, or breach of 
the principle of gooil-will to all, transfers wealth unjustly from one 
portion of the community to another. In its immediate consequences 
therefore, it neither increases nor decreases the existing national fund. 
But we must look at its remoter consciiucnccs.'— p. 81. 

By * taking wealth out of the kingdom,* must he supposed to 
he meant ' diminishing the wealth of the kingdom for when a 
commodity is bought of the home monopolist, there is nothing 
like taking anytliing out of the kingdom in the material sense 
at all. And the answer seems to leave out half.. The mo* 
iiopoly not only, like any other fraud, ' transfers wealth un- 
justly ’ from one portion of the community to another, (say, for 
example, from the man who would have supplied the eoMs to 
be exchanged for the foreign article, and from tW man wiui whom 
the consumer in a state of freedom would have expended the 
difference of price, to the monopolist, who pockets precisely 
these two amount^ ; — but it robs the consumer to the amount 
of the difference of price besides. It is this last fact,— that 
there is a perfect balance of gains and losses to the traders, 
exclusive of the consumer, and therefore a pure unbalanced 
loss to tlic consumer to the amount of the difference of price 
besides ; — or if it be preferred to take the loss to the consumer 
and set it off against the gain arising to the monopolist from 
the expenditure on him of the difference of price, then the loss 
to the trader whoever he may be, who is deprived of the 
custom which the consumer in a state of freedom would have 
bestowed upon him by the expenditure of the difference of price, 
stands an unbalanced loss to exactly the same amount ; — tlds is 
the condemning fact which has escaped both Mrs. Loudon and 
Adam Smith, and which will put the monopolists at the mercy 
of the first President of the ward of Trade who shall have 
courage to propound it at the risk of a serious struggle with 
the public enemy. Names are only valuable, as they explain, 
or impress; and this has been named the double incidence 
of the difference of price, — meaning that it falls twice over, on 
two different sets of people, in the miape of loss, for once that 
it is gained by the monopolist. If this >vas not so, it would 
follow that to cut all the wood of the public with a blunt axe 
instead of a sharp one, would be no public loss ; for as much 
as is lost by the employers, is given to the wood-cutters. But 
it is manifest there must be a public loss, and therefore there 
must be an iVcMi left out. ' And this item, is the loss of those 
traders who would have had the custom of the public if the 
public had been allowed to cut its wood os it pleased. 
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The gigantic iiistaiicic of this anti-national policy, is the 
monopoly taken for themselves by the owners of land ; through 
a power procured and supported by means which would daiiiu 
any meaner ]>cculutor8 with the stamp of vulgar fraud and 
low personal dishonesty. A pari.sh vestry which, having a rate 
today upon the parish, should pass a rule that none should hoof 
the vestry who had not a professional interest in the rate's being 
laid, or not laid, on certain things or in certain ways, — would be 
scouted by every pretender to character, us a shabbincss with 
which no decent man could hold communion. If decent men, 
despite the rule, were found on it, their first operation would be 
to refuse tb vote on any cpiestion where the influence of the rule 
was concerned. It is inconceivable how any man with a regard to 
the conventional decencies of society, can sully himself by voting 
on a question, where however honest his own vote and ueteriiii- 
nation may be, he is conscious of having been dragged through 
the indignity of making a declaration on oath that he has a 
pecuniary interest in the matter for decision. What petty juryman 
for instance w*ould be found to serve, if a declaration on oatli 
were required from him, that he had an interest in one of the 
parties ? It is not the temptation, but the personal indignity, 
which is the thing to be resisted. But wonderful is the 
difference between the sense of virtue and of shame in the 
lower orders, and in those who liavc undertaken to occupy the 
management ot their concerns. The mean immorality of the 
upper classes, is the hinge on which the success of revolutionary 
reforroations will always turn. 

To what an extent must the consciousness of the evil have 
gone, when people are found declaring, that if God in his mercy 
had covered the land of England with a pavement of flag-stones, 
it would have been a great accession to the happiness of the 
comiuiiiiity. Yet tlierc can beno doubt that this is true ; and that 
a natural nlienoineiion, like a volcanic eruption, that shoiilfl cover 
the soil or England with irremediable barrenness, would probably 
double or irelilc her importance in the scale of nations, and add 
in the same proportion to the wealth and comforts of the cuni- 
niunity. 

* Great Britain not only derives no real rental from her land, but a 
portion of her labour, and of the profits of her capital, are murfga^d 
to her landowners for the payment of a nominal rental •, and her 
laofi, thus rendered not national profierty, but a tool of notional op- 
pression ; not nil aildition to her national income, but nii addition to 
her national debt. All that her landowners ore justly cntitleil to re- 
ceive ns reiitj niici which, had it any existence, would thus constitute 
a portion of the wealth of the nation | namely, the surplus value of 
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the produce of the hind, after the cost of |)rniliiction^ being sunk by 
devoting the hind to n losing use ; all that her landowners do receive 
as rent becomes nothing uiorcj neither less, than an unjust transfer to 
landowners, of the creations of the labour, and the profits on the 
capital of other dosses •, so that, in fact, for agricultural purposes, 
the whole of the land of Great llritain is thus rendered, in the present 
state of the European markets, worth, to the nation, less than nothing. 
The grinding oppi'cssion, thcrefove, to all other classes, of unjustly 
enhancing the price of grain, is such, that the condition of every 
inhabitant of Great llritnin, save only the landowner, would be im- 
proved if every corn-flcld in the empire, if not devoted to some pro- 
duce other than corn, or cultivated on some plan other than the 
present, were flagged from hedge to hedge ; for then. Parliament could 
no longer forbid the importation of cheap food, and while the labourer 
could procure a double share of food in exchange for his labour, it 
matters not to him where that food was grown.'— p. 87. 

The case of the miserable men who are to be seen in every 
street perishing with want, because the landowner has robbed 
them of the proper produce of their hands, is described in eloquent 
terms, wliicti may perhaps reach some of those who are rolling 
in carriages on the injustice. The war of the poor against the 
rich, was a dream, a farce, a figure of speech, till the landed 
interest chose to embody the mass of their countrymen into 
one great anti-f^i;;iijf-pro/ier(i/-union for the abatement of their 
nuisance. 

' Suppose a labouring man, who, from the want of profitable 
employment, occasioned by the contraction of foreign trade conse- 
quent upon corn laws, sjicnds a day making a card-paper puzzle, or 
some other catch-penny,” as the rich unfeelingly csdl those practical 
c\ idcnccs of a misery, the thus palpable offspring of iigustice : the 
sufferers, in such cases, giving a proof that they are not only willing, 
but anxious to work for an honest livelihood. Hut our poor man, 
having s|icnt one day in completing the said card-paper puzzle, spends 
a second day hawking it from door to door, and at last sells it to some 
fine lady, for perhaps six|x;nce. The lady laughs at the ingenuity of 
the toy, flings it on her table, and forgets it ; while the poor man, 
having thus got for his two days’ labour sixpence, instead of five, ten, 
or twenty shillings, goes home and buys a six|)cnny loaf of breod for 
his family, of half the size it ought to be, even for the sixpence. But, 
suppose the trade in corn and all things else free, and consequent full 
employment to be had, by means of our manufactures being token in 
exchange for corn, &c., the poor man spends his two days in manu- 
facturing some useful articles^ on which he gels, ns wages, five, ten, 
nr twenty shillings, besides the accomponying advantora of 'being 
able to purchase first necessaries ot reasonable prices. The comforts 
of the |NM)r man and his family are thus, it is manifest, increased in-* 
calciilably ; while tlie only privation incurred by any one is, tlioi the 
fine lady must either do without canl-paper puzzles, or, if she still 

9H«rfMit Public IftiHif 
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urishes for such sources of* aristocratic felicity, she must give a laiger 
portion of her superfluous wealth in exchange for them. Multiply 
this instance of the relief, which the opening of trade would bestow, 
by millions, and what is become of the distress of the labouring, or 
wealth-creating classes ? It no longer exists ; while the sole set-off 
against so much good, would be that, like the Indy and the card-paper 
puzzle, the very rich would, in general, be able to command fewer 
of the quite unnecessary luxuries, ^they now buy, as they say thOm- 
selves, for charity.’ — p. 60 , 

Could the incubus of the landed Aristocracy be thrown oflT, 
scarcely the emancipation of the Negro would present a scene 
of greater triumph for justice and humanity. The Negro has been 
emancipated, by agencies other than his own ; and the British 
Negro, the operative Helote, with all the interests and intelli- 

S ence that should war upon his side, is still as hopeless as the 
ay after the confiscation of his right to his own labour was 
pronounced in 1816 . 

* In fact, were the importation of food freely permitted, in return 
for value added to raw material by manufacturing labour, not only 
each factoiy workman, but each poor factory child, who could thus, 
by certain movements of its tiny fingers, fill, ns by enchantment, our 
granaries with the rich harvests wafted from the fertile vale of the 
Mississippi, would become a sort of modern representative of the 
fabled old Aladdin himself, with his Wonderful Lamp, who, by the 
simple friction of his hand on the magic talisman, could summon his 
attendant Genii around him, and cover the festive board with su|X!r- 
natural abundance. For, inasmuch as the movements of the child’s 
fingers, give to the raw cottpn the surplus value it acquires when 
wrought, whatever corn that surplus value purchases, which did not 
grow on territory belonging to the nation, is, os fur as the nation is 
oonoerned, as much the absolute creation of those movements, out of 
nothing,^— that is, without territory to be produced upon, — as though 
the sheaves of wheat came in obeiliencc to a supernatural summons, 
wafted on ftiiry wings, from a world of enchantment. d2. 

Twenty millions were given, needlessly and disgracefully 
enough, as the Whig sop to the slave-holding Cerberus in the 
West Indies. Ten times that amount annually ^ is proliably 
sacrificed to the system of home slavery ; and the heads of this 
commercial country falsely so called, lie quietly under the 
infliction. 

' Let us simplify the subject on which we are about to enter, by 
at the whole resources of the nation, whether public or pri- 
nte, as one fund. The nation or common wealth furnishes the reve- 
nue independent of local taxation, with about fifty millions per annum, 
including all taxes, direct and indirect. We murmur nt this, and talk 
of saving a thousand here, and a million there ; but we scarcely seem 
to remember that the nation# or same common wealth# is out of 
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pocket, over and above this fifty millions paid to the revenue, a large 
indefinite sum not less than jiorhaps one hundred and fifty millions, 
possibly two hundred millions per annum, paid by the consumer, that 
is, by us all, in artificial prices, exclusive of the share of artificial price 
caused by the indirect taxation which produces revenue, but addi- 
tional artificial prices, forming no part of the revenue, and the greater 
)M>rtion of which is utterly lost, in merely replacing the useless cost of 
forced pmdiiction, and the rema*inder njipropriated by monopolists 
home and foreign.'— p. 91>. 

The opinion of the Times (of the olden time) is oddly intro- 
duced, on the subject of the Com Laws. 

' This monopoly is defined by the Times newspaper : '' An extension 
of the iiension list, to the whole of the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain. 

' Many a proud cheek, of those accustomed to believe themselves the 
independent nobles and gentry of the land, will bum with indignant 
blushes on viewing the subject in this light. Yet the definition is, it 
is to be feared, but too just. The sole difference is, that such pensions, 
instead of being paid out of the Treasury, arc nilvanced to the landlord 
by the farmer, who is repaid again by tlic consumer, and thus a tux 
levied on the whole community, not fur the purposes of defraying 
public expenditure, but for the private emolument of tlic land- 
owners.*— p. 105. 

* The following is an admirable condensation, by one of the 
London Journals, of Sir James Graham's defence of corn laws, 
when acting the part of foreman to the special jury, who on the said 
6th, 7thi and 8th of March 18Si, tried their own cause, and gave a 
verdict in their own favour.' 

'' We, the landed aristocracy must live, but, were we to be just, we 
could not live !" 

' And will the landed aristocracy of Great Britain persist in justify- 
ing* by their conduct, those who speak for them thus ? The argu- 
ment, however, seemed to be conclusive, for three hundred and twcU'c, 
out of four hundred and sixty-seven, of the said landed aristocracy, 
voted, though not in these precise words, to this efiect, that, as they 
could not afford to live, ns they liked to live, on the fair market 
price of their land, the deficiency must be made up to them, whatever 
it may cost the rest of the nation, out of the wages of labourers, the 
profits of farmers, the incomes of annuitants, and the ruin of thirteen 
millions of people dependent on manufactures. And this, although 
in thus compelling the consumer to give them a boon of two millions, 
they oblige him, at the same time to cost away, as has been already 
shown, twenty^even millions and a half, which benefit no being on 
the face of the earth nay, which but partly repay the farmer his 
him on forced production, a loss which, but for the interference of 
uiyust laws, had never been incurred.* 

* Suppose, for a moment, the wine merchants of England mad 
enough to form a project for making wine suflBcient for the oon- 

vob, Vr€$tmmt€r Review. c 
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sumption of the nation froiii home-grown hot-house grapes. Suppose, 
further^ the i-esult to be, tliat such wine ns we import at five shillings 
per bottle, should stand our ^omc producers in one pound per bottle, 
so that to have n profit of even live per cent, they were compelled to 
charge one guinea per bottle — Would anyone buy their wine ? If 
they, iijioii this, set u]) a cry about their ruinous losses, would parlia- 
ment give them a protection, amounting to a prohibition on foreign 
wines ? and thus obliging all Kiigltshmeii, who drank wine, to drink 
it at a guinea per bottle?' 

' Not miles.*, being a wine inerchnnt, were the (pialific.'ition for being 
a iiioiiiher of parli.iuient, in which case, a majority is a majority, 
wlietl'.er of wine ii:eicliant.s or of landholders. And surely, though 
the injustiec might in both eases be lh<* same, it is a miicli greater 
eruelty to rob the consumer, and check tlic consumption of bread, 
than to rob the consumer, and cheek the eonsiimption of wine,’ 

‘ Wliile, however, the jury-box is tints filled by the defendants in 
their own case, it is clearly in their power, if not prevented by 
honourable principles, to give a verdict for themselves, although every 
man in the great court of the whole nation should see that the pro- 
perty belongs to the plaintiffs. Every body knows that the labourer's 
limbs arc his own property, his c.stnte, his brciul, the bread of bis 
children ; — but what of that ? the landowners have a majority in 
parliament, secured to them Iiy the possession of land being the 
ijiialificatioii for becoming a member of parliament. If they will not 
make an Imuoiiriible use of this sabred trust, surely there ought to 
he home appeal, sonic court of cipiity to ileliver the nation out of 
‘•ik'h a tlileiiima as this ! There is an apiieal — an appeal from the 
high court of parliament, to the higher court of public opinion !’ 

‘ ( >li ! the time will come, some generations hence perhaps, when an 
Kngli.-iiiman's greatest anxiety will be to prove that he i.s not 
cle<^crnded from any one of those whose iinmch will then appear marked 
with oblo(|uy on the pages of history, as having, in the great assembly 
of legislators to w'hom the people of England had confided tlie 
guardianship of their riglits, lifted up their voices, and in the presenee 
of their Maker and the nation, uttered sounding sophisms, with a view 
to gaining over the lUi'ijority of the unwary, the uninformed, or iiie 
unprincipled, to join them in trampling upon (hose rights which they 
had one and all undertaken to protect ! ’ 

* U'licn, however, wc look back on the barbarities of former ngevs, 
the burnings at the stake, the beheadings on the block, the wholesale 
massacres, the summary exeentions, the private assassinations, the 
poisonings, the starvings to death in prison, and all the inhiimnn and 
desperate cruelties, which were in the times of our forefathers matters 
of common occurrence ; when we call to mind that in those days of 
darkness, the then most polished nobles of the land, instead of deeming 
their trininph, as in our days, sufficient when they have sent their 
op|Mineiits to the op|M)site lieiiehes of the. House, and cheered their 
.spccche.o, were not ashamed of laying mimloroiis plots, to bring their 
|i«>litica1 rivals to the scnfFold j nay, were proud of the savage power 
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which enabled them to he tlujs the tyr.iut disposers of (he lives of 
their fellow-men ; and when, a^ain, the loss of that power was almost 
the certain sig'iial for their own destruction ; when we renieniher 
that all tins has been, and (lien relleet, tliat the salutary rise, wiiieh 
has already taken place in the blniidurd of public opinion, has 
rendered the sniietioned reeurreiice of such enormities impossible, 
may we not indulge in a reasonable hope, that rivilizatioii, if not 
staid in its onward pro^;rcss, li^ the blindeil worshippers of ancient 
errois, will continue to ad\anee, that the ameliorating and enli^hten- 
in£>' iiilliieiiees of religion and education which have been sidlicient to 
wash out the deeper die of blood, will at length be able to eradicate 
the disgraceful stain of corruption, which still dihligiires more or less 
every portion of our social S)steTn. That the htnndard of public; 
opinion, wliieh has so risen, will still rise, till honest measures, 
inste.ad of being stigmati/ed as Utopian hc‘hcmes, shall be adopted 
professedly because they are honest, till, in short, the saered princi- 
ple of good-will to all necessarily including ef|usd justice, being 
universally rceogni/ed by public opinion, it shall become impossible 
for a man, with the slightest chance of escaping public infamy, to 
vote against a law which he knows to be just, because it would 
depress, or for a law which he knows to be unjust, because it would 
raise his own rent-roll ; or to sup])ort by his inlluencc a monopoly, or 
any other abuse, because hiiubclfor his friends dciivc unjust benefit 
from the same. Nay, would not such conduct become imposbihle to- 
morrow, if ftuclf actions, instead of being laughed at and called 
'Miuniaii nature/' rendeied a man, however high his rank, or great 
Ills wealth, as despicable in the eye of public opinion, ns the detected 
swindler or common piclkpocket. If the\erdiet of public o|iinioii 
were thus invariably regulated by that ecpial justice which Hows from 
good-Avill to all, could the maiiitennnec of tlie |n'Ide of e(|uipage, he 
any longer n temptation to cniiimit such actions ? Would any man, 
except indeed such uidiappy iiihnhitaiits of lledlani ns weave for 
t hemselvcs regal circlets of straw, deliberately prefer riding in n gilded 
eoncli ilespiscd, to walking on foot respected ; ’ — pp. Il’l-ISf). 

Mrs. fxiUiloii’B reminiseciices are daiioeious. It would bo 
ouiioiis to know, what would be * pleailed again on bcliulf of the 
eyes,' in answer (o the following observation hazarded in davs 
gone by. 

'As to the danger of depending on foreign supply in c:ise of a 
war, during the reign of Ikinaparte, in spite of the greatest hostility, 
more corn, thn»e times over, lind been im|K)rted, than ever had been 
beftire.’ — Mr. 1*^0. 

The authoress evinces an acute insight into the feebleness of 
the fallacit's by wliicli the injustice is supported ; and expatiates 
with a keen elorpience on Ibo various forms and consequences of 
llie wrong. 

' For instance, the CJiiarterly Review, for March 18;U, defciids the 
existing corn laws, by expatiating (he graat eonvenienre of 

c2 
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being robbed to the same amount for I.? years successively.— One 
knew whnt one bad to expect ; being robbed in n varying an dun- 
certain aiiioiint, the acute writer assures us, would lie much more 
inconvenient. Ciranted ; but how docs this justify being robbed at 
all?' 

‘ Such lieiiig the advanced state of public opinion, nay, the results 
of anxious research ; the dcductioii!\ from close reasoning on these 
ini|Nirtnnt points, being, as they now arCj reduced to self-evident 
pmpositions, and ilispcrsed throughout the country in almost every 
journal of the day, leaving to none the excuse of ignorance ; it 
liecomes matter for aniaiscment that there should yet be found a man 
so liardeiKMl in selfishness, so steeled against shame, ns to lift up his 
voice in defence of that blight on every harvest which grows for 
Englishmen ! that Egyptian seven years of scarcity, rendered by Act 
of Parliament fierpetual ; that doubling of the primaeval curse by the 
c'dict of men, the corn laws ! A scarcity of the first necessary of life, 
established by act of parliament ; by the votes of the gunnlians of 
the welfare of the community ! Is it not monstrous? Twenty-five 
uiilliuns of iieople consuming only bread sufficient for eighteen 
millions j the deficiency, not e(|ually divided, but falling wholly on 
one class, that class the creators of plcntVi the industrious poor. The 
class who voted for the monopoly, who benefit by the monopoly, 
and who, therefore, can afford to pay the monopoly price, enjoying, 
in the midst of this dearth of their own creating,’^' bread enough, 
and to spare.*’ And not for their personal sustenance only, but also 
for the use, in the most wasteful profusion, of numerous non-pro- 
ductive c.stablishments, consisting of all creatures or things, that can 
in any way contribute to their luxury, or to their vanity. ’'The 
horses will not be fit to be seen in the carriage, unless they gt^t 
their full complement of corn,'* says the rich man's coachman. Put 
who cares how wretched the doubic-worketl, half-fed operative looks ! 
And yet, it is our boast that v.c are a Christian nation ; and those 
very animals whose sleek appearance ostentation renders more im- 
portanj in our eyes than the lives and comforts of our fellow men, 
arc employed to draw us to the house of God, the God of equal 
justice, flowing from good-will to all !’ 

’ (ireat Britain has been compared to a ship at sea, short of pro- 
visions, and not allowed to touch at any port uhcrc provisions may 
be had. But her case is even worse than this ; for though her crew 
are kept on short allowance, her wardroom officers arc feasting 
sumptuously every day, while those very officers, arc they who will 
not allow her to touch at any |iort where plenty may be had, liccausc 
the miyority of them are pursers, and have themselves the selling of 
the short allowance to the crew,— all the dearer for being short !’ 

'The Saviour of mankind, in setting us an example that we should 
follow his steps, blessed a few small loaves, and by his divine man- 
date made them sufficient to feed five thousand people. The parlia- 
ment of Christian England follows this example^IIow i 
’ By cursing the bread of twenty-five millions of people^ and 
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changing, by their word, each poor labourer’s portion into half of 
that which his Creator has furnished him with the natural means of 
obtaining for himself/ 

' Surely, ns much food as a man can buy, with ns much wages ns u 
man can get, for ns much work ns a man can do, is not more than 
the natural, unalienable birth-right of every man whom God hsis 
created with strength to labour^ and with hands to work. Is it, or 
is it not an infringement of this right, to compel our labourers, by 
Act of Parliament — by law — to give as much money for half a ssick of 
wheat, as they could purchase a whole sack of wheat for did no such 
Act of Parliament, no such abuse of brief authority, no such breach 
of the principle of equal justice flowing from good-will to all, no 
such law exist?— That law, too, made law by the votes of those who 
put the difference into their own pockets. As Lortl Fitzwilliani justly, 
yet in his own too temperate language, says : The mere circum- 
stance of our being the most extensive proprietors, is no argument 
for bestowing upon us any peculiar protection. It is probably the 
cause of our having obtained it ; but, may it not have been con- 
ceded to our influence, rather than to our arguments ? ” 

* We have, on the Christian grounds of humanity and equal justice, 
emancipated the Negro Slave, restored to him his natural right, a 
property in his own labour. Speaking on this subject to his consti- 
tuents, Mr. Spring Kicc said, truly: ** Justice is a (|uestioii, not of 
degree, but of firiiiciple.— If but a feather press on the brow of a 
brother, unjustly, we arc bound to remove the weight.** 

‘ Shall we be less just to our brethren at home? When, then, and 
from whom, did the landowners of England purchase a pro|vcrty in 
half the labour of all our labouring classes, and to whom did they 
pay the purchase money ? Did the laliourcr himself effect the sale } 
Did the labourer himself receive the price ? Certaiidy not ! Who 
else then could sell or give away his, the labourers' title, to that of 
which he holds his grant from God ?' 

* If landowners have pawned to theiiiseivcs the limbs of the 
labourer ; who is liound to redeem a pledge mailc by themselves, to 
themselves ? Can that have the force of an agreement, to which there 
never was but one party ? Is appropriation title ? ('an the idle man, 
without the consent of the labouring man, without valuable eoiisider- 
atioii given or received, take a property in the limbs the labouring 
man was born with ? the only imssessioii we bring into the world 
with us, the only possession we carry back to the grave, as though 
it were to pn>claim tfi mankind, that man, made in the image of his 
Maker, is sacred proi>erty, which tyranny cannot appropriate!’ 

* If landowners, then, in their buying and selling among each other, 
have purchased from each other pro|>erty to which no title can be 
found, property to which he who m^e the sale, having no title, could 
give no title, they must be the losers. If landowners in hoping to 
benefit themselves, though at the expense of the rest of the com- 
iiiunity, have unwittingly injured themselves also, and further, during 
their period of sdf-delusion, have incurred obligations among each 
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other, I'ulciilatcd to npirravalc ihrir seir-ineiirrrd cinharrassiiieiits, \\c 
may, An llic |iriiici|>le of [rouil-will to all, ho .M)rry Tor them, hut cijuiil 
justioo, Ilou ini;' froiii the saiiio t;'ooil-\YilI to all, forbids that we should 
,rob lalKMir of its reward to relievo ihoni.' 

' The solo, the saerod elaiiii of industry, a pro|)crly in its own labour, 
is oontaioofl in a bond on whieh (iu<l hinisell' has {^ivoii jndginont — 
it must be paid lirst, and in fidl, tluvi^'li the nation wore a baidtriipt, 
and' all its utlicr creditors reeeived a ditidond of one fraction in the 
pound.’ 

* None, hnwevor, need he losers: ^raiit to industry, on thcprineiple 
of eqtinl jiisiiee (lowing; from gmal-will to ail, the Ideasin^s of free 
trade, free markets in wliieli to sell, and free iiuirke^ in whieh to 
buy, ill other words, full emploviiieiit and elicup food ; and, as slialt 
be shown mure fully in a future chiiptor, iiulu^try will (piiekly 
beconio property, come up to the point at which it is proposed that 
taxation should be hihl on, and tlieiice carry forwanl, without difti- 
culiy, n imicli heavier burden than that which now lays it prostrate 
in tlic dust, and crushes out its \*Ty cxislence.' — pp. 

' Circal Hritain, as a nation which fniiii limited territory is strictly 
an openitive nation, that is, de|ieiideut on manufactures fur its pros- 
perity, should a.^^imilate all its rates of value, as nearly as possilile, 
to those of the iiaikiiis with whom it has to deal. It is dear food, 
therefore, uhich is here coiideiiincd, and wiiich, being; itself a curse, 
has chaiifred what ought to have been a blessing, iutu n d(*epeiiing of 
it.s own curse, lint we live In a blockaded ciuintry, and therefore 
pay siege prices for first necessaries, and can get next to iiotliing 
for wrought goods.'-— p. J II • 

All this has a strong lendciicy to imjiross upon the public 
the glaring reality, that the men of property, not the men of no 
property, are the per.son.s wlioiri legi.'^latioii sliuuhl I)c framed to 
guard agiiii~..sl, in short, the public enomy ; lliut if propcity 
(pialificatioiis be dcsiiuble for Icgislutois, it sluuild be the quali- 
lication of no propcity, not the (|ualificaliuu of some piopcrty, 
— all the evidence ofliistury, and particularly of Ihitisli history, 
being to tile fact, that il:e inoiiieiit imm of properly get possession 
of the legislatiirp, they cast about for the iiieatis of robbing 
others, ])liiiidcring ibeiu of the produce of their labour, taxing 
them in the inverse ratio of their ability to bear it, and rxbibit- 
ing tbo^e varied evidences of the wroiig-etidediiess of a property- 
(jualificution, with winch the British peojdc arc unhappily 
familiar. Here is the great nucleus of revolution, the ttn rcu of all 
who are dcsiious of change ; subject always to tlie chance of re- 
formation being befurehaiid. There is no use in prcaclnnj^ to 
the numerous classes on the benevolence of tlieir superiors, 
when they are met at every turn, in tlieir basket and in their 
store, with the evidence that their superiors support ilieniKelveK 
by a systematic robbety of the industrious classesi carried on 
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iindisguisodly by the iiistnmicntulity of llic powe r of 
laws. Sndi a conclilioii of tiunjis is not witlioiit its dmiprers ; 
but the blame is with those who do the wrong, not with those 
who would abate it. History will have no |)aralleb to the jiower 
of a (ioverninciit wlieii the time comes, whirh shall act willi 
boldness and science, on the principle of rigliling the indus- 
trious classes, from their EgJ'ptiaii bondage under tliose who 
call themselves their betters. . 

Mrs. Loudon in the mean time, does not scruple to assign 
the saddle very distinctly to tlie right horse. 

* Here the ||ucstioii nalurnlly arises : these principles being «-'o 
simple, how came deliberate acts of parliament to be so framed l)y 
the collective wisdom of the nation,*' as to make first necessaries 
scarce, ami, therrforc, despite a restricted or enhanced ctirrency, 
dear; and labour and all wmuglit gfiods, drugs in the market, and, 
therefore, despite the dearness of food, cbca|> V 

liecausc, first necessaries are the produce of land, and bind is tlie 
property of ineinbers of parlinment; and lotes of nicmliers of par- 
iinment eonstitiite acts of parliament, and acts of parliamenl are 
laws. While labour, and wroiiglil goods, iibieh derive their principal 
value from the labour cn pended in their productiun. are the property 
of those wlio have neither seats nor votes in parliament, and who 
have therefore, or at least then had, no share in making laws. — 

P. 

* On the present sy.stem, no man in England is working for himself 
(with the cvcvption of members of the legislaiiirc, when throwing out 
lioiic.st measures). 'J'hc rest of the nation is labouring bard, not only 
for the aeeommodation, but literally for the pecuniary bcnefil of the. 
aristocracy or properly-nnioii : the farmer is selling on coiiimissinii 
fur the laiidowiiers ; the labourer toiling to buy dear bread with low 
wages, tliat the farmer, by laying him as little a< pos.sible, and getting 
as much as po.ssible for his grain, may he enableil to pay as high a 
n*iit as possible to the landowners. While the maniifaetiirer is 
.striving baid that he luay pay double fui first neeess.n'ies, still for the 
benefit of the landowner, and one and all are rowing against the 
stream.to pay exorbitant taxes, for the purpo.se of making ]>rovi.sionh 
ff>r the younger sons and brothers of tlic .same biiidow tiers or pmpertv- 
union, and discliaiging the interest of the debt iiicurix'd by their 
eurnipt practices.' — p. 190. 

This is truth, and not at all in a well. But as il i.s evident 
that we are at this moineut in the fangs of the laiidholckrs, 
and can only put iheui down, like any other enemy, by 
increasing our own slrengtli and subtractiug from llieirs; 
great importance i.s given to any observation which may 
tend to set up nii opposition in the hostile camp, or slacken 
the zeal of any portion of its inmates. And here comes 
into play a principle, of which, though not absolutely iiewi 
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but to be found among other places in that great gulph of 
economical knowledge Adam Smith, the resuscitation in the 
present day seems fairly attributable to the author of * England 
and America/ from whose works Mrs. Loudon has extracted it, 
with a commentary of her own. 

' On the advantage to landholdeis in particular, of importing fiiod 
and raw material, the author of " England and America” gives a cose in 
point, from which, for the satisfaction of those who have not read that 
clever work, it may be advisable to quote the following passage : — 
The soil of Genoa being unsuited to the production of corn and 
meat, the Genoese turned Uieir industry into the channels of manu- 
factures and commerce, whereby to obtain corn and meat, with an 
outlay of capital much less than would have been rec|uired to raise the 
same produce on their own territory. They created, by the increase of 
wealth and population, a demand for productions which were easily 
raised on their own soil; such os garden vegetables, fruit, olive 
oil, silk, and wine. Thus land, which, if it had been used for growing 
corn, or feeding cattle, would at best have returned a produce not 
more than sufficient to replace capital with profit, and for which, 
therefore, no rent could have been paid, now yielded a rent equal to 
the difierence between the value of the produce and the cost of pro- 
duction.’**— With the further increase of wealth and population, 
the inhabitants of Genoa the magnificent, (magnificent because 
without corn laws,) required, besides, houses and warehouses, country 
villas, pleasure gardens, and ornamental grounds. For these, the 
staff of life being cheap, they could well aflbni to pay, without regani 
to profit.” ■■— ** Thus, land of inferior quality yielded a rent much 
higher than was ever paid for the most fertile land used in producing 
commodities for market. While the original cause of nearly all the 
rent paid in the Genoese territory, was the im|x>rtation of corn and 
meat, which produced all the higher degrees of competition for the 
use of land, on spots where, unless the staff of life had been imported 
from foreign soils, the lowest degree of competition could hanlly have 
existed.” 

' The pastoral poets, indeed, of our agricultural meetings, some- 
times remind us, in sylvan strains, that corn fields, agricultural 
labourers, and^ sheaves of wheat, arc much prettier, and more 
picturesc|uc objects than factories, steam-engines, and spinning- 
jennies.— Granted freely ! Ilut wc have not the choice. It was not 
the will of heaven to cost our lot on a great continent, with tracts of 
unappropriated territory in our rear, to foil bock upon, and cultivate, 
in proportion as we multiply. It is only, therefore, hy keeping ahead 
of the rest of the world in manufacturing skill and industry, and 
obtaining from foreign soils, in exchan^ for our manufactured g^s, 
unlimited supplies of cheap food, and cheap raw material, thatwc 
can rise above our natural deficiency of surface, and become, though 
but a little island, the copital of great continents. Should we choose 
to follow a contrary policyi we must give up the vain and painful 
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struggle, at the crisis of which wc have now arrived ; emigrate as 
fast as we increase, and content ourselves with being, what nature 
intended us for, a speck among the great nations of the earth.’ 

' But we cannot eat rold, or silver, or printed calicoes, or Birming- 
ham hardware, say the landowners ; it is agricultural labour therefore, 
which should be encouraged; modes of making land productive, 
which should be thought of/ « 

* The following, then, is a receipt for making one aesre of land, 
produce more quarters of wheat, than ever grew on the greatest and 
best managed farm in the world.' 

* First, Abolish the Corn Laws/ 

* Then, take an acre of ground, (let it be the worst acre of ground 
in England,) and erect upon it an* extensive factory. What on an 
average, will be the amount of the wages each year, of all the hands 
employ^ within the walls of this factory ? What, on an average, 
the amount of the clear yearly profits of the master of the factory Y 

* How many quarters of wheat will these immense sums purchase 
in the Amsterdam or Havre market? or in Russia, America, or 
Poland Y 

* Let the money, then, or rather goods to that amount, be sent to 

any of these places, and the quarters of wheat brought back and laid 
down, (if you will, to make conviction stronger) at the very door of 
the factory/ « 

'Are not these quarters of wheat, then, the harvest which, in 
one year, this one acre of the worst land has produced ? Yes, as 
effectually, and more beneficially produced, than had every wheat-ear 
found its way through the floor of the factory, and flourished among 
the wheels of the machinery, and the feet of the workmen. What 
prolific powers of nature could yield, what improvements of direct 
agriculture, or outlay of an ecpially great capital in fertilizing manures, 
could draw from one acre of land a return of food for labour equal 
to that which, on the most mmlerate computation, would be produced 
by the process of indirect agriculture here describ^l ? Or should our 
sup|)osed factory be so extensive as to require five or ten acres of 
ground on which to stand, the profits, and consec]Ucntly the indirect 
harvest annually produced, would only be the more amazingly im- 
mense.’ — !>• 170. * 

This, which may be called the * Genoese ’ principle, is of 
enormous importance, as having a tendency to maim and 
neutralize a huge portion of the opponents, from whose integrity 
or sense of justice it would be vain to expect relief. The way 
is clear, to cutting off the farmers and the agricultural labourers 
from the national enemy; and considerable progress is actually 
made towards such result. It will be curious to see the airs of 
patriotism the landlords will assume, when they begin to find 
out for themselves, like their feudal predecessors, that there 
are better trades tlian stealing after all. 

* Whenever fireedom# from every uqjust restriction, shall permit 
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trade, wealth, and population, to pi oirress with .*i daily and rapid in- 
eit'ase, the land alone, under these tiivourable cireiiiiistanees, eon- 
tiiiuin^ to be limited, iiinst, as it becomes relatively scarce, rise to an 
enormous value.' 

‘ Yet, the first necessaries of life, and the raw material for inanii- 
faetiires, beiiii' imported in abundance, and at low prices, the new 
and honest, because natural moimpoly which laiidlonls would then 
possess, would cause neither serious privations to the labouring 
classes, nor limitations to trade, and, therefore, would not proilnce 
that reaction upon the land which has been occasioned by the mistaken 
attempt to obtain an unjust advanlnfcc over the rest of the community, 
by nsint^ the authority of parliament of landowners, to starve the 
population into the payment of rents, disproportioned to the cxisfinc: 
state of the prosperity of the country. Nay, shoulfl it so happen (hat 
under a system of free trade, the whole land not occupied by buildiii^M 
slioidd, one time or other, come to he rcc|iiired for pur|N)sc9 of luxury, 
so that the possession of a small portion of ornamental pleasure 
gouiid should confer distinction, and fresh vep^etablc, and fresh fruit, 
etc., become what hot-hoiisc grapes and pines arc now, the fare only 
of tlic very rich, though such an excess of competition, even for 
luxuries, would be very far from desirable, still while the labouring 
classes found the fruit of their labour to be ninindance of bread, on 
terms that did not oblige them to labour beyond their strength, it 
would be to them mutter of comparative indiflerence, whether that 
bread fell from the heavens, like the manna of the Israelites ; rose 
fmm the earth, responsive to their own labours ; or crossed the .sea 
In floating gmnarics, to sup[»ly the deficiency from geographical 
position, of an island empire which, from overgrown jirospcrity, had 
bocoiiic almost one town.’ 

‘ Taking, however, a more moilcrate view of the subject : shoiilil 
such frceiloiii of trade, as ccpml justice demands, be e.stablished in 
this country, before our manufacturers arc driven abroad. Die future 
pn>s|K!cts of landlords will be splendid beyond conception ! It has 
iiecn already shown, that with a free trade in corn, an unlimited 
market for our inarmractiires would o{icn before us, the natural eon- 
se(|ucnces of whicli, must bo pndi table employment for all the lalaiiir 
of a rapidly increa-sing population, with n held for, and a fair profit 
upon a daily growing capital 5 land alone, the while, ns has been 
alit'ady remarked, from the single circumstance of our being an 
island, standing still, while all things else were rapidly changing 
their relative proportions to land, not only must the highest possible 
degree of competition for land yet known arise, but probably a degree 
of competition, and a consccpiciit rise in value, as yet unheard of. 
The enormous price which building land in and near great town.s 
already firings, may give some idea of the stale of things which might 
arise in this country, were trailc allowed to pros|K'r unmolested.* 

* Families elian^ from towns to the country, or from towns of 
more trade or fashion, to towns of less trade or fashion, to obtain, on 
more moderate terms, a house, with or without, occonling to their 
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plan of ]itc> n ^urilcii^ nr a few acn*s of pleasure or aecoin modal ion 
^roiiiid ; bill the price of land be cxorbitaiil indeed, before 

people who had realized coinforlable eoinpeleneies, would become 
exiles to avoid payiiij^; a high rent for their house and garden j par- 
ticularly in a country in which they enjoyed the advantage of iiriit 
neee.>jsaries and general prices being rcasonal)1c.’ 

* It will probably be nblccd, in ironical triumph, if it be meant that 
the whole of every estate in the kingdom w'ould be ie({uired for 
building land. This is not exactly the meaning intended ; but it is 
meant to be asserted that, at no very distant perimi, old towns and 
villages would stretch, and new towns and villages would arise, upon, 
or in the vicinity of every, or almost every estate in the kingdom ; 
and tliat thus, every, or alino.sC every landow'iier, by obtaining build- 
ing nr accomodation price or rent for a part of Ids property, would 
liiifl the average valtte of the whole much increased. This would be 
the case, even though the actual rents of houses and gardens should 
not exceed what tliey are at present, the very lowest price of hiiildiiig 
or accommodation hind being alivady so much higher than the very 
highest ]iricc of agriciiltuial luiul. indeed, so great is the diircroiiee, 
that the landowner who could Hud such a market for a very small 
(lurt of an agriciillural estate, wmd<l be repaid, although he shnulil 
turn the remainder into beautiful parks and pleasure grounds for his 
own gratilication.’ 

* And, further, it is cs]iccinlly worthy of remark, that the immense 
value to which it is probable that land may attain under a system of 
free trade, never could arise in this or any other country, unless it 
were a country limited in surface, densely inhabiteil, skilful in inanu- 
facliires, niiil iniporling its food and raw material at low prices ; for, 
in a councry itself niilimitod in territory, people would of course 
.spread ^over that territory, before they would pay more than a certain 
amoiinl of rent or price for any convenience of ^ icinity to great towns ; 
while, on the oilier hand, in a country limitetl in surface, and not 
im|M)rting food and raw material, as soon as rents and coiise(|iient 
prices had attained to a certain |M)int, there they must slop, and the 
impidalion begin to emigrate, or cease to increase ; for nature herself 
iiaving lixed the slaiidani of how much work a man can do, and of 
liow niiieh food a man sliould cat, it neitls no prophet to tell us, that 
it is physically impossible for any lalKUiring population to give a 
ycar*s, a month’s, or a week’s labour, forada^s food ; the utmost they 
can do is, wlial our struggling population are in many instances now 
doing : giving two day.s’ labour for one day’s bread ; and thus main- 
taining a species of cxislenc'c, at Colonel Ttirreiis’s said starving 
|Miint. Nor can the inexperienced reader be too frequently riMiiiiided, 
that the labourer can never be reiuuiuTated for paying an artilicial 
price for food, by obtiiining an artificial prii^ for lulKUir, as long ns by 
restrictions on cxclinnges, the 1ahour> market isover-stcx'ked, and lalxiur 
thcrcfiiFe exposed to a ruinous iiitciibity of competition.' — ^|ip. 105-170. 

The next gixaii bubjcct is that of a Pro|)erty Tax. Some 
parliamentary orator lids mid, that the maintenance of the king 
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upon the throne, the keeping up the army, the navy, and all 
the machinery uF revenue and government, solve tfieinselves 
into the single purpose, of bringing twelve men together to give 
a verdict in a jury-box. By a Kind of parody it might be 
stated, that the object, end, and aim, of the existing location of 
legislative power, is to make the community keep the land- 
lords, and the poor pay the tdxes for the rich. Ihe horrible 
principle of making legislators of the rich, has the effects of 
enabling the rich on every side to creep out of the burden of 
taxation, while they take care that the expenditure of taxation 
shall as much as possible drain through their own channels. 
In short, for the rich to spend the taxes and the poor to nay 
them, is the natural course and consequence of things as tliey 
are. A Property-tax would put an end to all this, and make 
the rich pay their share ; and tnerefore no wonder, that the rich 
will resist it to the uttermost extremity. 

' The main objection, however, to a property tax, anil that which 
has been as triumphantly brought forward as though it were un- 
answerable, namely, that such a tax would require flfty per cent on 
all the realized property of Great Britain, must be replied to ere we 
proceed further/— p. 199. 

* It has been computed, as already stated, that the prices of neces- 
saries, freed from taxation and rooiio|ioly charges, would be about 
one-third their present cost. By a reduction in price of only half, 
however, property would, even after paying fifty per cent as a pro- 
perty tax, be ultimately a gainer; for the fifty per cent being paid in 
lieu both of direct and indirect taxes, and being repaid by the savings 
on monopoly prices and the remission of the indirect taxes only, 
property must clearly save the proportion it now pays in direct taxes. 
While, the merely desisting from wanton waste, would be siillicient 
without thus taking any thing from the rich, nay, with even some 
advantage to the rich, to relieve all the industrious classes from all 
burdens, and furniah them, besides, with all the necessaries of life 
below half price.' 

* In short, the income of all projYcrty which is c\|X!nded in Kng- 
land, pays, on the present system, beside the direct tsixes, from fifty 
to sixty- six ]X!r cent, between the artificial prices caused by mono- 
polies, protections, etc., «ind the enhancement caused by indircci 
taxation ; so that it must certainly be easier For property to pay fifty 
per cent only, as a direct tax, than to pay our present direct taxes, 
and sixty-six pet cent besides in monopoly or artificial prices, and 
indirect taxes.' 

* But, under the free trailc and freedom from monopoly system 
recommended, pro|ierty would not have anything like the fifty per 
cent to pay ; because, a much less sum than the fifty millions of 
public exiJCiiditurc which is squandered under the present complicated, 
wasteful, jobbing, robbing, pensioning, churching, and dragooning 
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system^ would under the purified and Bimplified syatein proposed^ be 
all-sufficient.' — p. jyfj. 

* Nextj on the subject of poor's rates, it is not too much to hope, 
that, with the blessings flowing from good-will to all, manifested iii 
the fruits of equal justice, namely, free trade, full employment, and 
cheap food, pauperism would entirely disappear} and under any- 
thing like judicious parisji regulations, such would, no doubt, be the 
result’ — p.201. 

'The Edinburgh Review, in defence of the landowners' bread 
monopoly, pleads the peculiar burdens on land of eight millions 
poor’s-rates, and three millions tithes } though it was the bread 
monopoly which created poor's-rates, and although the tithes were 
never the pro|)crty of the landowners. Rut, were the bread monopoly 
a right instead of a robbery ; and had the tithes originally belonged to 
the landlords ; still landlords would, on their own showing (allowing 
that those burdens did fall on them in particular), be greatly over- 
payed for parting with the said bread monopoly ; by the effects wbicli 
cheap bread must have on those very local buidens. If Mr. Craw, 
ford's calculation be correct, that landowners gain but two millions 
by the bread monopoly, as they, the landowners, would save, on 
poor's-rates, were bread half-price, at least four millions, perhaps 
all the eight millions, and on tithes rated by the price of corn, one 
million five hundred thousand } thus, would landowners, after deduct- 
ing the two millions they are said to gain by corn laws, be clear 
gainers of, at least three millions and a-half, if not seven millions and 
a-half, by abolishing corn laws. The fifty or sixty-six per cent whicli 
landowners must save on their own private outlay by relief from 
artificial prices, would of course, as in the case of all other persons of 
pniperty, balance against the property tax. So that the abolition of 
the bread monopoly, by which it has been shown that landlords would 
be gainers rtithcr than losers, cannot, in fairness, be urged as any 
objection to their paying the moderate property tax, which, under the 
improved disposition of things proposed, would be all that the real 
exigences of the state would require/— p. 205. 

' The alTectecl or ignorant fear express^ by another cbiss of objectors, 
that a property-tax would drive capital out If the kingdom, is equally 
unfounded. Where trade is jKrmittcd to flourish, there will copital 
seek investment, and when invested, increase with rapidity. What at 
present drives capital out of the kin|^om ? The manacles with which 
indirect taxation loads the limbs ca industry. What at present also 
drives the income of immoveable capital out of the kingdom ; in other 
words, enables so many of our luxurious noblemen, our men of wealth 
and splendour, our men of land and corn-laws, the men whose votes 
have enhanced the price of bread fifty per cent for the puipose of 
doubling their own rents: what enables such men, with perfect 
impunity, to spend those thu^ doubled rents abroad, in countries where 
bread is cheap, because rents arc low ? What, in short, enables our 
hereditary law-makers to establish a parliamentary famine in their native 
land, and with perfect impunity retire themselves to enjoy smiling 
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plenty on a foreign sliore ?-i-Oiir taxes being laid on the necessaries of 
life, and not cm propiTty ' !* 

'It has been objected lastly, and with as much authority as tlioiigh 
the objection was conclusive, that, as property has the making of the 
laws, pro])erty will never consent to tux itself. Let it be renicniliered, 
however, that public opinion, even in the days of corriiplion, forced the 
Ucforiii Bill through both hoii.ses of ])arliumeiit. Public opinion is 
surely not lc.s.s powerful now that k is furnished with legitimate lucaiis 
of obtaining its jii.'it demands. If then public opinion shall decide that a 
property-tax on realized pmperty ouglit to be substituted for c\ery lax 
direct or indirect which now exists, such will iilliinately lie the law ol* 
the land.' 

' If, liowever, it should ho found (as some have licen illiberal cnoiigli 
to hint,) that let a man he ever so staunch a-refornier in all things else, 
it is not ill " liunian nature*' to stand the test of txniiids, shillings, ami 
ponce, and that, therefore, as mcinhi'rs oIS|^r.irIiaineiit arc alwaya, hy 
their very qualification, men of some property, and gcncfally men of 
cnnsidciublc property, they will, whatever their politics, lx; mcmliors of 
the property-union, and will nut be got to vote (willingly) the loosing 
of their own purse-strings. Why then, tlic |icuplc must only be decided, 
and allow no man to represent them In jiarliamcnt who will not pledge 
himself to vote for the repeal of the whole of the present compueatLil 
and wasteful system of taxation, direct and indirect, and the snhhtitiition 
of a property-tax on realized property ; while the pressure from with(»nt 
must press tlic redemption of hiich pledges, with a force which no pro- 
pcrly-nnion shall dare to rc.'^i.st ! — p. tiOf). 

Advaxtaoks ok a Piioi»KUTV Tax.— F irst, a properly tax would 
have this great advantage, that its direct operation would eireeiiially 
prevent such instances us the one just cited, of the unjust evasion of all 
taxes, by tliosc whose more tliun just privileges cost the nation hetwirii 
.Si'ven and eight niiliions jier annum in the maintenance of a standing 
army, niaiiituined in a great measure to maintain those privileges ; and 
for whose especial benelit, the most cruel of all taxc.s, the oO per r(*nt 
on bread is levied ; and who further, to preserve their hereditary pro- 
|)crties entire in the eltL-r hranch, charge the piihlie, in one way nr other, 
with the niaintenaiice of ^11 the youngcT hratiehes of their families ; 
whether in Army, Navy, f'hureh. Public Department, sinecure, or 
)iousioii li'.t : for “ to dig they know not how though " to beg” of a 
minister they arc nut " ashunicd.” 

' The most coinpreheiisive, liowcvcr, of all the rocommendations of a 
property tax, is that it i.s a direct tax, and tlicreforc exempt from the 
tiioii.saiid complicated mischiefs, miseries, waste of wealth alreoily created, 

• "The Earl of is making preparations for his departure for 

Paris, wlierc his Jiordsliip intends |icriiiaii(Miily to rosiile and siipimrl nii 
extensive cstablislimmit. No fe.wcr tliuii seven carriages are nearly cuui- 
pletc«l by Adams of the Ifnyinnrket, for 1ii8'l<ord.'«liip. — Ilia fjonlslup, like 
so many olliers of bis caste, prefers living in n eoiiiitry where tliere are no 
corn-laws, and deriving liis rents from a country where hread is taxed fifty 
per cent for liis henefit.*’— 
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and liiiidranccs to the creation of new wealthy and to improvements in 
tnide^ already shown to he inseparable from indirect luxation ; which is 
an;aiii so intiniately interwoven with mo]io|K)lIes and monojndy prirc-S 
that justice itself demands a sdinultaneous removal of all these wrongs, 
lest by a ])artial interference^ the present cruel pressure l)c rendered btill 
more iincquuh nnd therefore still more unjust.' 

‘ 2 \ property tax is likewise the most humane of taxes, Ijeing levied on 
tho.se, who to pay it, need, at tlu» worst, only resign some article of 
luxury, or of ostentation ; but who iiccmI siiiler no privation of life's first 
necessaries. Neither need the revenue derived from a pnqK'rty tax be 
subject to deficiencies ; as the pnqierty tax cun never (us other taxe.s 
often arc) lx; due by partie.s who do not possess the means of paying the 
dtiiiand. Wherever there is property on which to charge the pi-r 
eeiitage, there must lx; property from which to subtract the tax. In 
short, let no man, woman, or child, be taxed. Uut instead, let every 
pound pay its own assurance.* 

* A pnqx'rty tax is also the* most just of taxes. Waiving therefore all 
the arguments and calculations which have been i. brought forward to 
prove that property, under a system of free timlc and economical govern- 
incut, would not suiler by paying a property tax ; nay, that property 
must ultimately benefit, tliFougli the national prosperity wliicli cannot 
fail of arising out of the 1x;neficial changes, taken altogether, which it 
is ]iroposed should accompany the laying on of a property tux ; and as. 
.Sliming the higher ground of eijiial juhticc flowing from good-will to 
all ; such justice pronounces, that even if property had no part in the 
reiiiunerntiiig eirciiinstance of reduced prices; lli.it even if public burdens 
could not be lightened ; that, in .short, if property could not lie assiinxl 
at a less cx]K'iise than paying the one half to assure the other, it would 
still be but equal justice to commute every tax direct and indirect which 
now exists, for one direct tax on realised pniperty. It is, in other 
words, but requiring every man to pay his own said assurnnee. And 
what blit the waiitoiincss of irresponsible power could have suggested, 
wliiit but the 1iclplessnes.s of ignoramx; and }Hiverty combined could 
have siibinittcd to, n system of injustiix; so glaring, as that of laying any 
part of such a burden on those who have no pro|x*rty to assure, and who 
must find it hard enough to jiay, liy the sweat of their brow, nature’s 
daily tax fur daily fucxl.’ 

'Should pnqxirty, however, plead that industry ought at least to 
contiihutc something towards |iersonal protection, it is n.skcd, in reply— 
Do not the industrious classes amtribiitc towarils the protection of their 
rniiiitry and its law's, those fearful war .'ind insurrection tiixc^ their 
hlofid and their lives ? Arc they not our soldiers and our sailors in the 
day of Imttlc ? their bodies the floating waHs of our island empire, the 
living bulwarks of our nuHlcm cities? nay, the very taigets against 
which, ignonince, in the hour of riot, flings tlm missile which the wiiii- 
tonness of ])ower has provoked ? 

* A pniperty tax, again, may lie collected w*ith less ev|iensc than any 
other tux. Hut the collateral advantages of a pniperty tax, in constituting 
the tax-voting class tho tax.paying class, arc yet greater than any or 
all that have been cniiracnitcd/-*]ip.Sll-'^15. 
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The substantial evil to be removed, is the theory which 
arranges that one set of men shall vote the taxes, and another 
pay fliem. Tlie operatives, for example, of this industrious 
country, know, — or if they do not, the nearest attorney is able 
to inform them, — that it is written in the law, that no man in 
the class of English operatives, shall by any act or choice of his 
compatriots, be placed in the situation of being concerned in 
making laws for operatives. Laws sliall be maefe, but the law 
is that there shall be no operative there. Uo what they may, 
be as numerous and powerful as fancy can suppose, and the 
law is that the law shall always be made, to the utmost jot and 
tittle and without the interposition of one single grain of ope- 
rative in the composition, by men not of like passion with 
themselves. The working negroes in the West Indies are 
hardly more unjustifiably treated. Truly of all wonders the 
most wonderful, is the length the industrious classes in all 
countries will patiently go, in seeing themselves made the 
sponge for the rich to press, with scarcely an effort ora thought 
for bettering their condition. Mrs. Loudon is strong on these 
points, and has established a claim to the gratitude of every 
assembly of the working classes throughout the land. 

^On thk collateral benefits of a Property Tax, or the 

ADVANTAGES OF CONSTITUTING THE TAX-VOTING CLASS THE TAX- 
PAYING CLASS.* 

The advance of civilisation has already put n stop to plunder hy 
force ; it remains for the march of intellect to devise a check fur plunder 
by stratagem.'*— Di/eimnar of Pride. 

< This check is our great national want. Property, as distinct from 
industry, ever has been, and, even under a reformed Parliament, still 
is the maker of laws, the deviser of budgets, the voter of subsidies, — 
in short, the ticr-up of public burdens ; property, thcrefc>rc, must be 
elkWfged^ with the carrying of those burdens : nothing less can ever 
inspire it with a sufficiently feeling oiid careful appreciation of their 
weight.' 

^ *In our reformed parliament we have, no doubt, many honest indi- 
vidual^ and we shall in time, it may be fairly presumed, have many 
more. ^ But, speaking of property as a body, all its prejudices, as well 
as all its misconceived notions of its own interest, arc opposed to the 
just diiims of industry. Take, for instance, the obstinate blindness of 
landlords on the subject of corn-laws. While ever, therefore, property, 
as a body, can fling^ the greater proportion of the burdens of tlic state 
on the mouUters of industry, pn^rty, as a body, will never be brought 
to reflect with sufficient seriousness on the devastating eflects of op- 
pression on national prosperity.’ 

* But lay the burdens of the state exclusively, or chiefly, on already 
realixed property— that is, make the tax-voting order the tax-paying 
Older— and the representatives of property, whether refonnen or non- 
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reformers, would immediately feel, and therefore understand, the ne. 
cessity of rendering those burdens as light as circumstances would 
permit. Sinecures and unnecessary nfiicf\s would be alxilislied, and the 
indispensable ones remunerated moderately ; or, if the property class 
thought lit, instead of each dividing his own possessions among his own 
children, to keep up, at the expense of the order, establishments in which 
their younger sons might still be |daced to scramble for the prises, it 
would become a sort of club affair, and, whetlier wise or not, would at 
least cease to be unjust to other classes. Another most essential ad- 
vanta« attendant upon laying the burdens of the state exclusively on 
alreocfy realised property, calling in always the aid of new property as 
fust 08 realised, is, that such an arrangement would not only teach 
the representatives of already realised property, now the law-making 
order, economy, but also, which is of infinitely more importani*e, mve 
them an immriiate personal interest in the increase of national wedth, 
and therefore set them upon devices to bring about and secure general 
prosperity. Industry— that is to say, the immediate interest of in- 
dustry — would thus, at length, be virtudly represented : a privilege it 
has never yet possessed, and whkh no reform in the fieedom of 
election, not even universal suffrage and vote by baUot, could bestow 
upon it. For the man who has his daily bread to earn has seldom edu- 
cation, never leisure, still less a legal Qualification to take himself a seat 
in parliament, and so become the actuiu representative of industry ; and 
it is in vain that, his vote, however fairly given, he sends thither 
a dele^te who has made bis fortune in the same occupation at which 
he is himself still a Libourer ; by the very fact of having acquired a 
fortune, that delegate has ceased to be the representative of industry, and 
become in fact, and, what is still more important, in feeling, the repre- 
sentative of property ; it has become his suiipo^ personal interest to 
devise laws for the more than just protection of already realised pro- 
perty generally, and special enactments securing to the property portioii, 
or neat capitidists of his own peculiar trade or wling, some unfair mono- 
poly, calculated to oppress at once the public and the operative ; and 
such, therefore, has been in general the conduct pursued what is 
called the great mercantile interest in the house— men who, though 
risen from the people, are no longer of the people. In fact, our 
boasted three estates have long had absolotely no existence. Wtoher 
the maintenance of such a mnded harmony, arising out of discord, 
is either dcsiraUc or possible, is another question. Again, the real 
identity of interest of the whole community is a truth which is little un- 
derstood, and less acted upon. What we have at present to deal with, 
therefiue, is the soppoteu separate interesta of the various parties in 
the state; and thine consist in name only, of King, Lom, and 
Commons,— IN reofi/y, qf King, Properig^ and Indugtrg, ^ Lords 
and Commons thus, insteid of bemg two such * supposed interests 
or estates, are united, hy the possession of property, into one siidi sup- 
posed interest or estate ; aao industry, while ground into tim very 
dust to pay whatever this united interest diooM to demand, is #hut 
out from M partide of diaie in^ virtmd lepieieiitalMm. And yet 
voL» xxiiu^Wtttmmter Review. d 
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the- national importance of already rcalizcd property, compared with 
industry, or the power of creating wealth, is but as that of the income 
of an estate for a short period, compared with that of the value of the 
estate itself. What rents would lands pay without labour? Whul 
interest would money yield unless the principal were employed to 
set labour in motion? Now there is no tpicstion that what both 
houses of parliament vote, constitutes law ; yet already realised pro- 
perty, this comparatively unimportant interest, is represented in both 
houses : industry, or the |)ower of creating wealth, that stu])Ciidoiis]y 
important interest, not in either. Thus the great htubility-giving 
majority of the nation, whose projx^rty consists in this power of creating 
wcultJi by labour, though they send nominal representatives to parlia- 
ment, liave no one with an interest felt to be identical with their own, 
to plead their cause in any constitiitioiisil form, except indeed the 
drawing up of humble petitions for that which they have a right to 
demand. If, therefore, neglecting the prayers of those [ictitioiis, the 
property.holdiiig, conugrowing union, — being also the luw-framing, 
place-holding, subsidy-voting, and subsidy-appropriating union — choose 
to make industry or labour, which it is their supposed interest to hiiy 
cheap, unprofitable, and bread or the produce of the soil, which it is 
their supposed Interest to sell dear, unpureliasablc, and yet to take (for 
so doing) large salaries levied on industry,— what has industry left ?' 

' The ierrihk remedt/ of turning the /donghsharc into the sword / 
pp. 

' III short, whatever might be for the advantage of the public would 
quickly be discovered by a liody of intelligent, well ediieatcd men, whose 
own immediate interest was at stake, who wore, in fact, adiiiiiii.steriiig 
their own funds, settling their own accounts, to sum up all, taking care 
of their own purses,— an ofiTicc, the duties of wdiieli, clianccllors in 
general pronounce marvellously few' men inca])ab1c of ]>crforming, con- 
sidering that poets and philosophers assert that all men arc more or less 
deranged.' — p. 2 ly. 

^ This is the centre Jewel, the very vital spark of the principle of a 
property tax. This it is, which must not lie lost sight of, and this it is 
which, in any mixed system of taxation, would be endani^rcd.’ — p. 

‘ iiut the misfortune has been, that the real business for whieli, till very 
lately, at lca.st, all parliaments have met, has been to distribute among 
themselves and their connexions, places and |)cnsions, and to devise and 
lay on taxes for the keeping up of the fund, out of which the emoluments 
of such places and pensions were paid, taking care that the bunlen of 
those taxes should fall as exclusively as was likely to be endured on 
industry, the ranks of w'hich they thought fit to pronounce ''the lower," 
and, therefore, never intended that either themselves or their children 
should join. — p. 24,9. 

The law, or custom, or instinct, which establishes the rule of 
Primogeniture, next comes in for examination. The whole 
theory of Primogeniture lies in a nut-shell, its object is to 
keep the existing property of a family together in a single hand, 
that this hand may employ it vigorously in effecting the main- 
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tenance of the remaining branches at iho public expense. What 
must he the mischief of this system in a country making any 
pretences to living by honest industry, it is not difficult to see. 

‘ In short, a pampered aristdcraev, in n nation which, from natural 
limitation of surface, and ('onseqiicntly of raw material, is, as may be 
said of (treat Britain, strictly an ojicrative nation, is exactly the species 
of drawback to the real prosperity of that nation, (tliat is, the comfort 
of the bulk of its population,) whicli an idle, prodigal son, would be to 
hotli the growing rich, and the enjoyments of an industrious father, wlio 
had no means of supplying the extravagancies of his son, but the profits 
of his, the fiitlicr's hilNiur : he, the father, tbe more extravagant the son 
IxTumc, must, it is manifest, work the harder, and fare the worse him. 
si‘lf, and yet still continue ^xior.' 

* iSuch a nation, therefore, should surely maintain as small a proper- 
tioii of its population in expiensivc idleness, as possible. While, however, 
tlie idle few not only lay on, but are |)crmitted to appropriate the greater 
portion of the taxes ; and that thus they receive a l^unty, as it were, on 
laying tlumi on, which rc|Xiys the share they have paid, and leaves an 
enormous balance in their own favour, and that thus the labouring 
many, virtually pay the whole amount levied, both for tux and bounty — 
who is there to protect the cause, whether of the individual operative, 
or of that great aggregate oiierative, the nation ?' 

^ These more than Just privileges, however, arc chiefly secured to the 
proiK'rty class, by the undue influence which the maintenance of the law 
of primogeniture, gives to the heads of families. With a more equal 
distribution, thcrcfoixs of property, though still among the several 
members of the same families who now possess overgrown fortunes ; 
this undue influence, with all its baneful consequences, would gradually 
die out ; and talent, diligence, necessary information, niid Won' all 
things honesty, lieconic the titles for obtaining surli ofliccs of trust and 
emolument, as were really necessary to the service of the state ; while 
both the temptation to devise, and the power to pay needless situations, 
would he taken away.’— p. 

*lt lias been absurdly objected n^inst the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, tliut, without maintaining tliis law, the hereditary peerage 
could not be maintained. If this olqcct inn, or rather assertion, be fuiiiidcd 
in fact, it bremnes an otyretion to the. mainlnutnre of the hereditary 
ptrrage, wo/ on otijection to the abolition of the law of priimigeniturc'; 
for, it would surely lie a gratuitous insult to the ciilightcnmoiU of the 
nineteenth ocntuiy, to add any argument to prove, that what cannot be 
maintained without injustice, ought not to be maintained at nil.'— 
p. 224. 

^ * Hnally, let us refer the question of this so much drenileil minute 
division of pmiertyi to the decision of that equal justice, which, flowing 
from gooil-will to all, has been shown to be the visibly revealed will of 
God : let IIS auk the reason which Ciod has given ns, what must be the 
venlict of that sacred tribunal. Let us suppose tlie privileged orders to 
bring forward proof incontestable, that without the law of primogenitiire, 
and the auxiliary power of toxing the labouring classes for the main- 
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tenanee of the yonn^ chiMren of the nriatocnicy, the subdivuSon of 
property among their own children, and grandchildren, and great grand> 
children, must, at lost, reduce the descendants of the present privilrged 
classes, to the ultimate necessity of losing caste, Iqr earning thmr own 
siihsistencc. Would eternal justice, ntting in the judgment seat, pro- 
nounce such arguments unansiccrable, and issue a decree, that the 
luhouring classes must forego every cherudied hoiic of amelioration, and 
continue to lalxiur sixteen hours out of the four and twenty, be poorly 
fed, insnfliciently clothed, and without education ; that, by means of 
their hard earnings, and sore privations, they might be enabled to keep 
lip a sufficient fund to maintain in idleness, luxury, and often splendour, 
all but one child, of each family, of each generation, of the now pri- 
vileged chuis ; for the great and important purpose of preserving one pure 
specimen of each such fiiniily, as Imig as the world lasts, not only safe 
from the very apprehension of want, but from tlie containinations of in- 
dustry, either in their own persons, or those of their collateral branches, 
and therefore entitled to despise, mortify, laugh at, and avoid, ns they 
would contagion, every one who is, or whose forefathers ever were, of 
the slightest use to society?’— p. S3&. 

Fears are often heard expressed, and that by well-meaning 
people, of the ultimate consequences of the subdivision of landed 
])roperty; and the instance generally referred to is France, 
where the facility of procuring land, arising out of the division 
of property Consequent on the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture by the Revolution, is acknowledged to lie for the pre- 
sent the leading cause of the superior happiness of the laboriou s 
classes in that country. But what, say the alarmists, is to be 
the consequence if this goes on ? The way is to push the case 
to extremity, and see. Suppose then the subdivision of landed 
property to be carried on in France, till a large proportion of the 
people live on the cultivation of tlie smallest quantity of land, 
their own property, by which human life can be supported,— 
say, for instance, land producing to the cultivators at the rate 
of, one with another, forty*, or if preferred, thirty, crowns a-year. 
And what would be the result of this, but that the people con- 
ceined would live as poorly as the operatives in England live 
now,— that is to say, upon the least that will keep soul and 
body together,— blit with the advantage of being miicA lest 
hardly worked ? Mrs. Hannah More canonises the memory of 
some admirable old man, who lived upon the produce of a half- 
acre of cabbage garden, aided by one annual flitch of bacon 
which he purchased at the fair, and spent his leisure in the 
meditations bis historian delight^ in. To something like this 

* Forty crowiM a-year, is what Voltaire in his well-known political article 

states as the quotient Ksulting from dividing the annual income of FIrance 
by the number of iuhabitanis. Multitudes therefore mast lire on less. 
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state of hungry but not over-worked philosophy, may the 
French peasant possibly approximate. But surely this is 
better by one-half, than being hungry and over-worked too, like 
his brother experimentalist in England. There seems there- 
fore no great horror in expectation after all. Lf an attempt 
should be made to liken it to the case of Ireland, it is to be 
recollected that the Irish ore iti rack-rent. 

On the subject of llepresentation, Mrs. Loudon returns to the 
attack against the unjiist-propcrty-union, especially as bearing 
on the question of Second Chambers. 

* III the feuilul times, indeed, when the lunls or barons represented 
the country or landed interest, and the ennnnnns the towns or mer- 
cantile interests, there might have been, (though always on short, 
sighted grounds), some shadow of two interests ; but now that lords and 
commons form one aristocracy, almost one family, all representing and 
yarding, alas ! hut too scUishly, the wealth already created, and all 
having a personal interest in taxing the wealth to be created or i»weror 
act of creating wealth, such taxes constituting tlic perquisites of them- 
selves and their relations ; what need of a peculiar strong-hold for a 
section or portion, of this (without such stnmg-hold) but too strong, 
and^ for the frailty of human free.will, but too :;evcrcly tempted fami^ 
party, merely to hamper logislntioii ? Except, indeed, with the ulterior 
and unconstitutional view of making (on the pretext of veneration for 
the constitution) one close corporation bubincss of the whole aiiairs of the 
nation, and thus evading even the small jiortion of constitutional 
influence which industry might else possess despite what may be 
term^ the property-union, by rendering the only tieaccablo sofeguard of 
the liberties of the jictiple, representation, a mere mockery/*— -p. 294. 

The answer to the objections to the * ungenerous’ and * un- 
en^lisli' nature of llic Ballot, is excellent as coming from a lady. 
Will Mrs. Loudon at her leisure give her attention to the military 
part of this question, as detailed in the latter part of the Article 
on * Banim’s CaPivassingt* in the number of the Westminster 
Review which preceded the present? 

' V’ objection, that there Ls something ungenerous, and ** un« 
eiifflish,’^ in the conccnlraciit of the liallot, it is quite absurd coming from 
a class of Englishmen, who use the pnident mystery of the said unenglish 
mask, ill all tlieir own club and pleasure arraiigumciits. If men of 
liberal education and independent circumstances, think there is no dis- 
honour in screening themselves, while performing a fancied duty to 
exclusive society, from soreness of feeling luid possimy hostile encounters, 
beneath the convenient sliclter of the ballot, why should the self-same 
cloak be considered too shabby or too unenglish a costume, to be worn 
by the shopkoeper or the tenant, in cases of serious necessity, to preserve 
himself, his wife, and his childrcu, from the utter ruin held in terrorem 
oyer him, by some wealthy but unprincipled customer or lamttordi for 
bii lumcBt perfonnauco of a real duly to his country ?’—p. 306. 
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II is plain that Mrs. TjOiidoii is a splendid woinun^ and has at 
one efturt taken her place in line, among the political economists 
upon tlic people’s side. She is fortunate, loo, in having fallen 
upon times, when 

*Tlic spread of cducatidii is, in fuel, rciiilciing the /jaa'cv/i/e con- 
tinuance of abuses impossible.' — p. 3 1 1. 


Art. ll.r-/ cvie//V//i Ilision/. Family Library, No. XX. — London > 

Murray, 183!>. 

]C^KW persons can look at Venice, wilhout feeling their minds 
full of the associations connected with her history. As 
the Tyre of the middle ages, and the compieror of Constanti- 
nople; as once reigning over the Archipelago, the Morca, Candia, 
Cyprus, and the finest quarter of the Homan Kmpire, she 
awakens innumerable memories. It is instructive to observe 
her origin and progress, her prosperity and decline ; marking 
the circumstances which promoted her grandeur, and the seeds 
of those social evils which ensured her degradation and decay. 

In the fifth century, when Attila was s|)reading terror and 
ruin through Paiinonia and northern Italy, several families had 
withdrawn from Aquileia and Padua, to the small island of 
Rivus Altus in the Adriatic, the future Rialto of Venice. 
Gradus and other adjacent sand-banks, surrounded by the 
lagunes, began also to acquire inhabitants, allured thither by 
the safety which such an asylum oflcred. A mild but moist 
climate, rendered their situation tolerable. Their existence^ 
depending upon incessant lalxiur and considerable self-denial, 
could only be preserved by habits of perseverance and hardihood. 
The neighbouring province of Venelia gave its name to the 
rising city, and poured into its bosom the best I’crnnaiils of a once 
flourishing, and slill industrious population. Calamity at first 
levelled every distinction, except that of merit ; and as all 
happiness is comparative, their security might well be an object 
of envy, when fire and sword and famine were wasting the 
Western Empire. Even under the more regular government of 
Theodoric, his pnetorian prefect seems to have drawn their 
portrait with mingled wonder, and perhaps exaggerated appro- 
bation. He assimilates them to waterfowl, who, fixing their 
nests upon the waves, despised the allurements of the land. 
Fish was their common food, and salt their principal treasure ; 
with which they traded in the markets of Italy, along the sea 
coast, and up the navifpible rivers. The shallows, happily 
too deep for cavalry, yet impassable by ships of war, afforded 
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only eight winding channels, by which ' gallies could be jiiloted 
to and Fro without Htrandiiig. Two oi‘ these communicated with 
the continent, and six with the ocean. Necessity thus made 
tile Venetians skiltul mariners. Their liberties were nursed 
amidst obscurity and misfortunes. They certainly acknow- 
ledged the authority of the (iotliic kingdom ; and afterwards 
paid tribute to the Carlovingian sovereign of Italy, with the 
assent of tlieir lord paramount tlie Byzantine Kmpeior, to 
whom, in the ninth and tenth centuries, they avowed themselves 
faithful liegemen. However this may annihilate what Gibbon 
calls ' their lofty claim to a perpetual independence,’ it con- 
tributed beyond a doubt to their real protection and preservation, 
in the meanwhile, their municipal forms of government 
expanded upon the basis of public opulence and prosperity into 
emancipation from foreign servitude. The lapse of time gave 
its silent seal to what was the iuciTilablc result of circumstances. 
Sismoudi has eloquently described the republic, as enthroned 
upon the gulf whence her palaces emerge, contemjilating the 
successive changes of dynasties and continual invasions, with 
the whole shifting scene of human revolution ; till in her own 
turn, us the last surviving witness of antiquity, and as the link 
between two periods of civilization, she has herself bowed down 
under the humbling hand of the destroyer. 

Her career from the earliest period was remarkable, bor a few 
years a consular constitution appears to have been established. 
The people soon changed it for one of Tribunes, or Judges, of 
which the number was twelve, and the election popular. 
It is doubtful whether each officer was not limited to his par- 
ticular island or district ; and whcliicr at the comincnccmenl 
their political union was more than federative. Little inequality 
and less ambition could subsist, so long as their manners 
remained simple and uncorrupted. But frugality and industry 
brought competence : this rapidly augmented into wealth i and 
thru came the trial. It may be safe to smile at the highly- 
wrought picture of Cassiodorus ; which nevertheless, allowing 
for his declamatory style, is neither impossible nor unnatural. 
His celebrated letter would indeed have been more satisfactory 
and valuable, bad he presented a few clearly related facts, in- 
stead of so much sentimentalism, and vague description of 
Venetian happiness. It would seem that the jurisdiction of the 
tribunes extended over persons and property ; that they could 
acquit, condemn, and imprison within certain limits ; and that 
an appeal lay in extraordinary cases to the General itssembly 
<sf the nation. Respecting the precise nature of that General 
Aasemblyi it is scarcely possible to obtain correct ideas. To be 
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adinilted a member of it, Required in course of time qualifications 
both of rank and revenue ; a modification originating from the 
predilections of the continental emigrants, who are ostentatiously 
mentioned by the annalists, as having been many of tliem nobles. 
Ebbe priiuipio, says Sanuto, mom i/a pot/orj, come ebbe Roma, 
ma da poteati e nobili : and Jannotus calls them, NobtlUnmoi 
atque opuleatmimos vinu, qui barjbarontm iacunionea ^agitates, 
eoastituendae eimlatis hU iocis, primi autorea Jueruat. Such 
seeds of a system of caste' were not slow in sprouting ; and the 
comnKncemeiit is speedily perceived of that proud and jealous 
aristocracy, which under the names and forms of liberty grew 
with the growth, and strengthened with the strength of the 
State, whose vitals it was one day to devour. 

External aggrandizement fostered internal corruptions. 
Offices coimectra with enlarged emoluments and lessened 
fears of accountability, went the way of all such imperfect insti- 
tutions. The magistracy and great men degenerate, as usual, 
into a robber-dasa ; waxing wanton towards their inferiors, and 
abusing public trusts for private purposes. The many began to 
groan under the yoke of the few. ISeforc 300 years elapsed, a 
General Coupcil was demanded and summoned, with a Bishop 
for its president, and a ndmerous train of ecclesiastics in 
attendance; demonstrating that the Roman church had not 
been altogether idle in her vocation. Murmurs i^ainst tlie 
rulers resounded on all sides. The people, pillaged and fleeced, 
insisted upon having justice for the past, ana reform for the 
future. It was observed that there existed no proper functionary 
for the convocation of the popular assemblies ; that the laws 
were cruel in their enactments, and partially administered. The 
Lombards had become dangerous neighbours ; and Venice, like 
the discontented Hebrews, wanted a head to her state, and a 
leader in battle^— in fact, a single tyrant instead of a dozen. 
Experience was the seer, which presently opened her eyes, and 
unveiled the imagined blissfulness of monarchical sway. The 
more immediate cause of its e8tablishment,ia partly supposed to 
have been the pride of no individual already belonging to the 

f rivileged order, but with a heart more stout than nis fellows. 
^ *aulatius Anafestus of Heradea b^me the first Doge, elected 
in A. D. 697 ; and at the death of his second successor, generals 
of the forces chosen annual^, were substituted for four years ; 
at the end of which term, the ducal title wad prer^tives revived. 
These, at that time, seemed considerable. Their possessor was 
to retain them for life ; he was invested with the insignia of 
royalty. He assembled and presided over the grand council ; 
and had a oaatiiig vote when the sufliages were even. Hie 
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patronage was extensive; and so long as his administration 
proved popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp 
and majesty of a prince. Sometimes he obtained permission to 
associate his son with himself; yet, so much of bis state and 
power being dependent upon the nobles, who could always 
embarrass his procedure or indueuce his prospects, the spirit 
of an aristocracy by slow and sure degrees pervaded and 
usurped the government. Kven the appearances of something 
like a limited monarchy were not long suffered to exist. Su- 
preme authority must be in the hands of one, or of a number ; of 
an autocrat, properly so called, or of an aristocracy in the 
generic signification of the expression. Soon after tribunes had 
been exchanged for a Doge or General of the Forces, it came to 
be a number that governed. Aristocratic maxims, manners, and 
measures carried everything before them. Certain heads of 
families always swayed the general assemblies, whose con- 
currence with the executive could never latterly be dispensed 
with. The Doge was, in fact, no more than one of an oligarchy, 
—an elephant rather larger than the rest of the herd. In the 
twelftli century, this ceased to be a secret, even with the 
populace. Their nominal chief was reduced to an expensive 
pa^nt ; in authority, hardly a counsellor ; in the city, a pri- 
soner of state ; and out of it, only a private person. 

Two avowed limitations of the Ducal authority occur as early 
as A. n. 1032, under the reign of Domenico Flabenico ; who for 
himself and successors, agreed to prohibit filial associations in 
the government, and that none of their acts should thencefor- 
ward be valid, without the sanction of a couple of commissioners. 
Hallam in his History of the Middle Ages, has furnished from 
Sandi and Sismondi.an accurate account of the Great Council 
as established a. n. 1172. It was to consist of 480 citixens 
equally taken from the six districts of the city, and annually 
renewed. But the election was not made immediately by the 
people. Two electors, called tribunes, from each of the six 
districts, appointed the members of the Council, by separate 
nomination. These tribunes at first were themselves chosen by 
the people ; but eariy in the thirteenth century, the Great 
Council, principally composed of men of high birth, and invested 
by law with the appointment of the Doge and all the Councils 
of Magistracy, assumed the right of naming their own consti- 
tuents. Besides appointing the tribunes, they took upon them- 
selves another privilege, that of confirming or rejecting their 
suceesiont before they resigned their functions ; thus rei^ering 
the annual election little more than a farce, the same members 
being ninally lenewedi and the dignity of connsellor tbne rapidly 
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usurping an hereditary character. In 1297, the Councilor Forty 
substituted itself iu the place of the tribunes, whose office, for a 
long time useless, had latterly become ridiculous. They bal- 
lotted upon the names of the members who already sat ; and 
whoever obtained twelve favourable balls, retained his seat. The 
vacancies occasioned by rejection or death, were filled up from 
a supplemental list, formed by three electors nominated in the 
Great Council. It is curious to observe how invariable is the 
line of aggression, by which any privileged order plunders the 
people of their privileges. Loud and sincere must have been 
the professions of regard for a system, which, with all its ano- 
malies, was still declared to work so well. The conviction had 
grown into greater prevalence under each succeeding Doge, that 
secrecy and exclusive interests are essential to the conservation 
of a state. To allow free access to their discussions, would 
have been to continue the single curb which could in any 
manner control their conduct, — the influence of public opinion. 
Foreign politics had now very numerous ramifications ; and the 
first experiment for reducing the magic circle within convenient 
limits, was made upon such counsellors as hap|>encd to be vas- 
sals of the King of Cyprus. These were excluded from all con- 
sultations relating directly or indirectly to that kingdom ; and 
the principle, once admitted, was soon extended. Similar pro- 
hibitions shut out whatever senators held lands on the continent, 
in the territories of Ferrara and Treviso ; applying not merely to 
themselves, but to their kinsmen also; and when it had been 
ascertained that unconstitutional bounds might thus be set to 
the eligibility of candidates, in the eighth year of Pietro Grado- 
nico tbc infamous Serratura del Comiglio was efl'ceted, whereby 
all those who had nut sitten in the Great Council within that year 
or the four years preceding, as well as their descendants, nere 
for ever debarred from election to that assembly. In 1319 tlie 
personal rights of noble descent were rendered complete and 
exclusive by the abolition of elective forms. The age of 
twenty-five came to be fixed as the statutable period, on attaining 
which, a young hereditary legislator might exercise his functions; 
and from such as were under that age and above twenty, one 
fifth, or about thirty names on an average, were annually drawn 
out of an urn, to be added to the number. 

Bribery and fraud had largely contributed to the achievement 
of such important changes. Befordthe Serratura del Consiglio 
was proposed in 1297, and confirmed by laws passed in 129H 
and 1300, the Magnates, thus about to establish themselves as 
an exclusive hereditary aristocracy, had taken care to elect in 
proper time every powerful individual, on whose views and in« 
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cliuations they could rely. Meanwhile, to keep the multitude in 
good humour, as well as in ignorance of their intentions, 
they threw them one honied cake alter another. An unlimited 
right of fishing and fowling was conferred upon the whole body 
of citizens. Some families had the privilege given them of 
dining annually with the Doge, and ciubracing him on that 
occasion. Others obtained th% distinction of attaching the 
felucca of their district to the Bucentauf on Ascension-day, 
when the nuptial ring was thrown into the Adriatic. The 
inhabitants of the Isle of Santa Maria Formosa were permitted to 
receive a yearly visit, amidst immense parade and magnificence, 
from their artiul and haughty masters. Theatrical entertain- 
ments, from which few or none were excluded, derived their 
support more or less fit)m the public treasury; which, also, 
simultaneously attempted to communicate increased activity to 
commercial enterprise. The nobles, in a word, spared no pains 
to blind and cajole the lower classes, whom they had resolved 
to enslave. On the one hand, they dipt the wings of the exe- 
cutive; and on the other, reduced their fellow subjects to 
ciphers. They engrossed all legislative authority, together with 
the iiower of pardoning ofTences, and disposing of offices. As to 
the mst, their method of conducting the ballet was curiously com- 
plicated. In a bag containing as many balls as there were mem- 
bers present, sixty were gilded ; entitling those who drew them 
to a second drawing of lots, which finally reduced their 
number to thirty-six. These were the electors, who divided 
themselves into four colleges, each comprising nine persons. 
During the time of election, nine offices were conferred ever^ 
day ; in every college, each of the nine electors named a candi- 
date for one of these offices, the nomination to which fell to him 
by lot; and four candidates being thus nominated by the 
four colleges fur every office, Uie election was finally deter- 
mined by a majority of votes in the Great Council. None of 
those seeking an office on the same day, or who were indebted 
to the state, were allowed to vote ; nor was more than one 
snfliage received from each name and family. 

The duties of administering criminal justice were entrusted to 
the Council of Forty thus annually chosen. The Senate, pro- 
perly so called, formed an intermediate body between the nooles 
in their aggregate capacity, and the executive. It consisted of 
the Sixty Pregadi, double and trebled in later times, the Forty 
Judges, the Collem of Wiseinen or Sari, the Seignory, the 
dreaded Council of Ten, the administrators of St. Ma», the 
treasurer, the director of the arsenal and fortresses (a sort of 
Master of the Ordnance), the principal officers of Ber^mo, and 
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Beveral functionaries beside ; altogether between two and three 
hundred. They imposed taxes, and possessed an exclusive right 
of declaring war and concluding peace. Every affair brought 
before the Senate, was prepared and introduced by the College, 
consisting of the Doge, the three chiefs of the criminal tribunal, 
and the sixteen Savi ; all guided by the six great Savi, the 
sages of the state, and the ctepositaries of its secrets and 
maxims. The Seignory of six counsellors, with the Doge as 
their president, performed the duties of an ordinary adminis* 
tration. They despatched orders, corresponded with ambas- 
sadors, convoked councils, and sat upon a bench more 
elevated than the rest in each assembly. In 1310, three 
nobles, Tiepolo, Basse^i, and Querini, took advantage of the 
public discontent, and headed on insurrection of which the 
object was to restore a popular regimen. After a day’s severe 
struggle, a convention was concluded, permitting the conspi- 
rators to leave the city. For the investigation of this affair, a 
commission of ten Senators was appointed for fourteen days, 
which were afterwards extended to forty-two, and again for an 
indefinite period ; until at length, during the reign of Francisco 
Dandolo, it was declared perpetual a. d. 1335. 

* This most remaikable part of the Venetian constitution consistcil 
in fact of seventeen j comprising the Seignory, or the Doge and his 
six counsellors, as well as the Ten properly so called. They had by 
usage, if not by right, a controlling and dictatorial power over the 
Senate and other magistrates ; rescinding their decisions, and some- 
times treating separately with foreign princes. Their vast influence 
strengthened the executive government, of which they formed n part •, 
and gave a vigour to its movements, which the jealousy of the coun- 
cils wouhi imssibly have impeded. But they are chiefly known as an 
arbitra^ and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing tyranny of Venice. 
Excluding the oM Council of Forty, not only from the investigation 
of treasonable chai;^, but of several other crimes of magnitude ; 
they inqnir^, they judged, they punished, according to what they 
called reason of state. The public never peneWated the mystery of 
their proceeilings ; the accused was sometima not heard, and never 
confronted with witnesses ; the condemnation was secret as the 
inquiry j and the punishment undivulged, like both.’— /fa/fom. 

' Contereni compares them to the ^hori at Sparta. They 
profeMed to shelter the comraonalty from aristocratic annoy- 
aooe ; and diey did so, in the same way that the brar in the 
fable demolished a fly, when it tickled the nose of his slumber- 
ing master. Their informers infested all ranks of society, from 
the highest to the lowest. Monks, prostitutes, gondoliers, and 
domestic servants, enabled them to watch the secret springs of 
action, in idigion, passion, pleasure, and privacy. Ererytmng 
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was observed with the eyes of an Aligns ; and the ear of a cruel 
despotism, more dreadful and sensitive than that of Dionysius, 
found a channel of communication with the most confidential 
intercourse. Tire institution, in itself an immoral one, preserved 
the republic by rendering it a painted sepulchre, beautiful in its 
monumental antiquity, but covering a political charnel-house. 
The three State-Inquisitors were, to the rest of the Ten, just what 
that council was to the Senate ; a college superior to all the 
citizens, not excepting even the Doge, and able to punish, 
although not capitally, without the concurrence of their col- 
leagues. Von Muller observes, that had the Council of Ten 
not been the main pillar of tlie state, its powers would have 
been circumscribed oy the Correctors of the Laws, who were 
periodically elected. Some senators, with upright intentions, 
endeavoured, in 1761, to introduce alterations; but the voice of 
the people was in favour of the Ten ; and while the power of 
the three Inquisitora was diminished, the Ten retained their 
criminal juriaoiction over the nobility in its whole extent. Yet 
it cannot fail to be remembered, that the vox populi had been 
silenced for ^ea ; and the annud renewal of Councils, as 
also of tlie (SirreUori dtUe Legyi. depending entirely upon 
the Great Councils, there remainra no real vestige of neeoom 
to redeem the republic from a fate it so richly deserved, and 
which within forty years awaited it. 

In A. D. 1260, during the reign of Marino Morosini, it was 
arranged that the choice of the Doge on the death of his pre- 
decessor, should be ballotted for, with much the same mixture 
of chance and selection as has been described with respect to 
other offices. The number of gilded balls was Airty, of which 
the drawers were reduced by a second raffle to nine. Of these, 
four nominated five electors each, and five four each, making 
in the whole forty electors ; whom a third lottery cut down to 
twelve, each of whom nam^ two electors, except the first, who 
appointed three. Thus twenty-five were called out, from whom 
a fourth raffle selected nine, each of whom named five ; in 
all forty-five. But these were reduced by a fifth ballot to 
eleven, of whom eight chose four each, and the remainder three 
each ; so that the final result was forty-one, who upon being 
confirmed by the Great Council, proceeded to elect a Doge, by 
a majority of suffrages which was to consist of not less than 
twenty-five. On this occasion^o member of the Great Council 
could vote under thirty years of age. The sons, brothers, and 
nephews of the new Doge had to quit the government during 
• his life. An initiative in deliberation now constituted his solitary 
prerogative. Despatches were written in his name, and letters 
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from foreign courts were addressed to him ; yet the latter he 
was compelled to deliver unopened to the Senate, and report 
their answer to the respective ambassadors. Five yearly enter- 
tainments, consumed two-thirds of from ten to twelve thousand 
crowns allowed him as a salary by the state. He was a sort of 
Ducal lord-majfor for life. IIiSk8U|)eriatendence of the arsenal, 
the docks, and the cathedral of St. Mark, seemed the most 
useful portion of his duty. It formed one of the best features 
in the constitution, that very little power came to be left in 
the hands of any oilicial, whose election was not annual. Even 
the Church of Rome gave small trouble from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century. The Doge was the Defender of the Faith 
for temporal purposes ; and possessing himself neither teeth 
nor claws for political mischief, there was no temptation to 
employ him as the patron of ecclesiastical abuses. Spiritual 
persons were excluded from public employments. The Pope 
was looked upon as a mere neighbouring potentate, reverenced 
but not feared, the republic establishing its supremacy over all 
causes and individuals whatsoever. The administration of 
church affairs was divided between the patriarchs of Venice and 
Aquileia ; the province of the former being confined to the city, 
and of the latter to the continent. Both were appointed by 
the senate ; their conduct was checked by a noble forced upon 
them as a coadjutor ; nor until the nomination to benefices was 
conceded to Julius II, had they any patronage among the islands, 
or within the Dogado. 

Such apprar to have been the outlines of an avowed Aris- 
tocracy, which governed lai^ger territories, and lastetl fur a 
longer peri<^, than any other upon record. Its nature and 
bearings will be more clearly discerned, by a review of the 
splendid panorama of its history. 

The primary sourccof Venetian greatness was commerce; which 
can only flourish, where property is secure, aid the population 
industnous. The situation of the city was favourable in every 
respect; and her fleets emerge from the darkness of the middle 
ages at a very early sera. Fresh swarms of barbarians had 
desolated Dalmatia, Paniionia, and the Italian seopcoast; thus 
augmenting by their havoc on the continent, and the consequent 
emigration from it, the prosperity of the Adriatic islands. 
Some of these however were not sare from marauders of another 
kind,— 'the Sclavonian piratet^ Venice alone was so, and 
enabled to extend her trade, from Trieste and Ragusa, to 
Constantinople and Alexandria. During the sixth century, 
Narses availed himself of her assistance, in transporting his. 
army to Ravenna, when Totila king of the Goths was enaiP|H 
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on the Adige. In a later age, the Exarchate had ftdlen before the 
victoriouH Lombards ; and Uie Byzantine Emperor’s representative 
was restored to his capital by the forces of the republic. Pepin 
the son of Charlemagne, ofiended at her preference for the 
politics of the eastern Instead of the western Empire, endeavoured 
to humble so presumptuous a vassal ; yet after reducing those 
quarters of the city south of jthc Rialto, the besieged made two 
sallies with such effect, as to drive their antagonists among the 
shallows, and compel them to an abandonment of the enterprise. 
Its failure strengthened the state which the sovereign of Italy 
had devoted to diestruction. Within a few years, sixty adjacent 
islands were connected together by bridges, and comprehended 
within the limits of Venice. A magnificent palace was erected 
about the same time, as a residence for the Doge. The Bishop 
ofAquileia having thought proper to quarrel with the patriarch 
of O^o, the Senate interfered, and devastated the country of 
Erinli, until its prelate undertook to acknowledge their supre- 
macy, and send them annually a bull, twelve wild boars, and as 
many loaves of bread, in the way of tribute to the guardians of 
St. Mark. This was the origin of those cruel sports which so 
long disgraced the carnival. On behalf of the Emperor Michael, 
and in comunction with an imperial squadron, the Venetians 
attacked the Saracens off Crotona, and were on the point of 
gaining a complete victory, when the Greek gallies pusilla- 
iiimously withdrew, and left them to an unmeritra fate. Some 
Croatian corsairs, looking upon the ruin of Venice as a matter of 
course, through Uie recent disaster, attempted it to their own dis- 
comfiture. More important enemies in the persons of the 
Hungarians, appeared A. n. 903, endeavouring in flat-bottomed 
boats to pass the Lagunes ; but no other alternative awaited 
them, than death by famine and the sword, or a watery grave. 
The republic is then found coining money ; braving the wrath of 
the Saxon Othos ; ^ucing Nola, Lessina, and Pharos ; annexing 
the coast of Istria,' Dalmatia, and Liburnia, toiler domiivons; 
and obtaining liberty for her merchants to traffic, without 
hinderance or impost, in oU the ports of Italy, Greece, Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, Her Doge assumed the title of Duke of 
Dalmatia, which was confirmed at Constantinople; and not- 
withstanding these conquests were held for many generations 
by an uncertain tenure, through the oppressions exercised, the 
resistance of the inhabitants, or the iningues of powerful neigh- 
bours,— they contributed to her general power in no trifling 
degree, and extended her military fame. 

The Crusades moreover occurred most opportuneW for the 
great maritime towns of Italy; among which Pisa and 
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Genoa disUngdished. themselves, although not to the same 
extent with their rival on the other side the peninsula. Venice 
had armed against the Normans, before the famous battle of 
Durazzo, in the cause of Alexius Comnenus, no longer as a 
tributary, but as a generous and faithful ally._ She improved 
to her own advantage her claims upon the gratitude of the By- 
zantine Court, as well as upon *the first followers of the Cross, 
whom she joined before Ascalon, with a hundred vessels of war. 
Caitmha, Tiberias, Ptolemais, Sidon, and Favonica, fell before 
the Christians, chiefly through her assistance ; and her share 
of the spoil consisted in the joint sovereignty over Tyre and 
Acre, and two-thirds of the property captured. The siege of 
Jaffii was raised through the Aspersion or the Saracens by the 
Doge Micheli ; who, after paying a splendid visit to Jerusalem, 
distinguished his homeward voyage by the sack of Rhodes and 
Chios, the temporary seizure of Swnos, Lesbos, Andros, and the 
other isles of the Archipel^. and the recovery of Zara, 
Spabtio, and Traui, which had revolted. Croatia had been 
partially subdued under a previous administration ; but a train 
of insurrections succeeded. Frederick fiarbarossa was now 
attempting -to forge fetters for the rich and spirited communities 
of Lomharay ; aim their protector Pope Alexander had selected 
the threshold of St Mark as his most convenient and appro- 
priate sanctuary. Barbarossa demanded him in a rage; but 
received a severe defeat a. d. 1177 from Sebastian Ziani, who 
destroy^ forty-eight sail of the German armament, and returned 
to lay his trophies at the feet of his country. The Pontiff ac- 
companied die senate in a triumphal procession, with which 
they went forth to congratulate their chieftain. * Ziani,* said his 
Hminess, *take this ring, and present it to the sea, as a 
testimony of your dominion over it. Let your successors 
aimually perform the same ceremony ; that posteri^ may know 
your valour purchased such a prerogative, and subjected this 
element to you, even as a brideg^room is husband and lord over 
the' b^e whom he has chosen.' The donation of a consecrated 
rose is also said to hate crowned. these allegorical nuptials; 
fifom whence no less than three centuriea m territorial and 
commercial, yet fluctuatim grandeur, may be dated, llie 
Winged Limubad attainea its maturity. The kingdoms of 
Christendom cast their eyes upon it as the power best able to 
resist Saladio, who had overthrown the Fatemites, supplanted 
the Atabeks at Aleppo and Damascus, snatched Arabia Felix 
from its feeble governois, and torn IVipoli and Tunis from 
the Mwaheddi n s. Jerusalem bad also fallen into his bands. 
A strip of the ancient Phoenicia alone remained. Thither, 
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at the exhortations of the Pope. auM an enormous fleet, 
M^ich in confederacy with tne Pisans, beleaguered Acre, 
and subdued it after a bloody siege, as the first fruits of 
,tbe thinl crusade. Philip Augustus of France and Richard 
Coeur de Lion of England quarrelled and separated. Barba- 
rossa was drowned in thO Saleph, before he could reach 
the scene of action. The Kniglits-Templars and Hospitallers 
wasted away through sickness or the sword. In vain was the 
jealousy excited of the other Italian republics. Henry Bandole 
eclipsed all his competitors upon 'Uie field of waters. Verona, 
in his absence, had robbed some Venetian traders on the Adige'; 
for whichhe demanded and obtained redress. ThePisans, feeling 
themselves overshadowed by dieir successful rivals, had withdrawn 
their vessels in dudgeqp Atom Syria, and presumed to plunder 
Pola ; which brou^t upon them such severity of veng^nce 
from the Doge, that their humbled p^e permitted him to dictate 
the terms of their submission. Bnindusium, having rashly 
joined them, had also to appease his anger by paying heavy 
penalties ; and yet, at this very time, its alues gloried in being 
dominant as merchant Princes, from Cfonoa and Tuscany to 
Gibraltar, and throughout the western portion of the Mediter- 
ranean. Venice had always hitiierto looked eastward, and 
reap^ by far the largest harvest, from European valour, and 
religious enthusiasm. Dandolo was as great a statesman as 
he was a soldier. He well knew how to practise the alchymy 
of war. It has been truly observed, that commercial avarice 
quickly allayed the fever of superstition, with regard to the 
foreign policy of his country. Neither the heterodoxy of the 
Qreds, nor the Islamism of the Turks and Saracens, pre- 
vented Venice from cultivating just such intercourse with all or 
any of themroa promised profit or advantage. While Constanti- 
nople continued to flourish, spices, precious stones, and the 
rarest oriental mpnnfactures, were brought thither, by caravans 
from India, through Candahar and Persia ; or by the northern 
routes, and along the Caspian and Euxine ; or up the Euphrates, 
and over-land to some of the Syrian seaports ; or by the way of 
the Red Sea and Egypt. Italian vessels engrossed the greater 
part of this ‘carrying trade, in which Venice preeminentTy par- 
ticipated. As the Cross waned before the CresoenA she equalled 
Genoa on the Bosphorus, and ultimately sniqiasaed her ; and at 
Alexandria, for a^s, there soarc^ appeared a competitfon. 
A^er Omar had established the Cfalipbate from Chaldea to 
Barbary, Al-Kahira or Grand Cairo became the capital of the 
Nile, and the centre of East-Indian traffic. Mohammedanism 
spread far and near. The ties of a common laitb conibinedwitb 
voi. xxni,— H'inlarifff/rr Httkw* . i 
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self-interest to plant factories in Africa and Asia, and re-open 
the ancient channels of communication. Missionaries and mer- 
chants settled in Malabar ; whence they navigated the Indian 
ocean to the Moluccas, and even procured the commodities of, 
C'hina for cargoes to the Arabian gulf. Cinnamon, pepper, 
ginger, gums and frankincense, rich stuffs, gold-dust, pearls, 
and diamonds, were exchanged for the wares of Europe, prin- 
cipally supplied by Venice. Her Lomburils or Bankers began 
to vie with the princes of I he earth. They nut only managed 
their own affairs, but those of other countries, who solicited tlie 
assistance of their agents, and remunerated them with enormous 
gains and extensive privileges. Hence the Doges mingled 
prudence with valour in their conduct towards both Saladin 
and his successors. 

Nor had their glory reached its meridian when Fulk of Neuilly 
lireached, and Innocent the third proclaimed another crusade. 
The Barons of France, under the ‘Counts of Champagne and 
Flanders, responded to the summons ; and six deputies from their 
general assembly presented themselves before Henry Dandolo 
A. n. 1201, to ask assistance of the Republic, lie was then 
nearly blind, and ninety years of age ; the Nestor of modern 
annals. It was agreed that in consideration of eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver, transports should be furnished fur 
4,500 knights and horses, 9,000 squires, and 20,000 infuntry. 
A squadron of fifty gallies was to lead and protect the expedi- 
tion ; yet before it left the laguncs, little more than a third ol‘ 
the stipulated price cuuld be raised. Boniface, Marquis of 
Montferrat, had lately been elected general. His plate and 
that of his compeers was freely pledged; but besides that, they 
had nothing to offer the Senate except their personal services. 
These were accepted, through the sailful management of the 
Doge ; who pleaded their cause with tears, and conducted their 
councils with ability, lie led them first against Zara, which 
had withdrawn from the Venetian yoke, aniT called in Hungary 
to her aid. A defence of five days terminated in a surrender ; 
when an, announcement of Papal excommunication alarmed the 
superstitious conqnerors. It seenfhd clear that they had for- 
gotten their duty ^th to God and man, in not vrescuing the 
Holy Land, rpther than recovering the possession of a wealthy 
republic. Every cheek turned pale but that of old Henry 
Dandolo ; whose schemes, deeply laid from the very conunrnct'- 
ment, .were now develope<l. Alexius, the young son of Isaac 
Ck)mnenus the deposeu Emperor of the Homans, had taken 
refuge at Venice, and accom|Minied the present armament. Boni- 
face was allied by laairiage to his family ; and the Doge fore- 
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saw, as lie imap;ine(1, an inimcnso accession of trade and domi- 
nion to his couiitrv, siiuuld her arms have the honour o^esloring 
the diadem to its lawful wearer- Alexius, in his own name and 
that of his father, engaged to submit the eastern lilmpire to the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the western (Miurch. An extrava- 
gant sum of money formed a resistless biibe to needy adven- 
turers ; and it was attempted to* be shown, that no surer means 
for regaining the Sepulchre existed, than the establiKhnient of 
legitimacy at (^'onstaiitinoplo. Although numbers withdrew 
from any participation in the plan through motives either of 
fear, prudence, or real disgust; yet Dandolo carried his point, 
and persuaded the Marquis of Montferrat, the Counts of 
Flanders, (Hois, and St. Pol, with eight among the French 
Karons, to accompany him. 

'I'iioir voyage from Zara is described in one of the most pic- 
turesque pages of the ^ Decline and 'Fall.* The events which 
ibilowod their arrival on the banks of the Bosphorus, were 
related by themselves, in a narrative transmitted to the Pope, 
and which must be in the hands of few. This curious docu- 
ment, forming what would now be termed tlie Veiiel;ian mani- 
festo, a modern historian has given as follows.—* 

* Ah wc could not but appreliciul that wc should, by odr great mul- 
titude, be biirthensoiiic to the Holy Land ; and as we learnt, that the 
eitizeiiH of (•oiislaiitinople wished to return under ihc dominion of their 
lawful hliiiperor ; we thought it expedient to settle the disquiets that 
existed there, in f)rdor to secure ftir ourselves the necessary supplies, 
and assistance for our future prorccdiiigs. We found the city fif 
Constantinople uncbininonly strong, the citizens in arms, TiO.tXlO 
cavalry, and all (lie inipleineiits necessary for defence. The illegitimate 
emperor had told the people, that we designed to subdue them, and 
reduce their cliurch in ubodience to yfiiir Holiness. Being only 
stocked with provisions for fourteen days, weovere obliged to repeat 
oiir attacks without intermission. On the eighth 'day, we broke into 
the city. The emperor Hying with a few of' his people, we seated 
Alexius the Fourth cm tlio throne of his father, after setting free the 
latter from his dungeon. The new Emfieror promised us 
murks of bilver, provisions for a year, and his assistance in recovering 
the Holy Sepulchre. 11c only desired us, on account of the Cii-ecks, 
to remain in our camp without the city. Scxiri after this, he sulferecl 
himself to be persuaded by his father topfull u|niii us by surprise, and 
set fire to our fleet. The project was iliscxivcreil ; the people, afraid 
of our vengeance, cried out for a Sovereign. The Emperor, in order 
to appeaHe us and them, sent to the discontented his kinsman Mour- 
zoufle, Alexius the Fifth. Thisliitter bctrayecl and iniirdered the Em- 
peror and his father, and closed the gates of (he city against ns. There 
is, Holy Father, in the whole West, no city like Constantinople; the 
walls are lofty and widOj consisting of squared stones ; *at every in- 
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terval of five hundred paces is a stone tower« supporting another of 
wood six stories high; between the towers- arc bridges full of bowmen 
and arms; clciublc and very wide*fosscs, allows no piny to our 
machines. Often during the nighty they sent fire-ships out against 
us. Our land forces alarmed Mourzoufle ; but he preferred to die, 
rather than surrender. He had killed the young Emperor with a club« 
and he gave out that Alexius had ^ied from other causes. He obtained 
advantages over iis ; hut at length the ships Paradise and Pilgrim^ 
under the command of the Uisho;)a of Troyes and Soissons, effected a 
landing. When the Greeks saw tluit the whole forces of the Franks 
were pressing into the haven and into the streets, their courage for- 
sook them. Not fur from us, the Emperor took flight, with all the 
nobles, and sought refuge in the palace. We put the fieople to the 
sword in the streets, until night came on. At length our foot-soldiers, 
without orders, rushed with irresistible force to storm the Imperial 
residence, and made themselves masters of it ; whereupon all ('oustaii- 
tinoplc submitted. Most Holy Father, the (|uantity of gold, silver, 
precious stones, and other costly things which we have found, far 
exceeds all that could be collected in the city o0 Rome and in all our 
Christendom. Six Venetian noblemen, with the Bishops of Troyes, 
Soissons, Halberstadt, and Ptolemais, assembled with the legates of 
your Holiness, and after celebrating High Mass and public prayers, 
with the counsel and assistance of the high and mighty Lord Henry 
Dandolo, Doge of Venice, elected Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to be 
Emperor of Constantinople. The fourth part of the Empire was left 
to him ; the rest we divided among ourselves. We will endeavour to 
maintain possession of this fine land, full of corn, wine, oil, wood, 
and pasturage, and.share it out in fiefs to the noble knights who shall 
join their arms with ours. As we have read in histories, and under- 
stood from learned men, that in old times the predecessors of your 
Holiness came even to (Constantinople, we entreat you to do the 
same, dnd to hold a Council here.*— Fba Muller, vol. ii. p. 19G. 

Venice obtained every respect the lion's share of all move- 
able spoil, as well' as all substantial authority and influence in 
the capital. The former was valued at upwards of a million 
marks, equal to 2,000,000/. sterling now. Her Doge was invested 
with the purple as * Despot of Romania and lA)rd of one fourth 
and a half of the Roman Empire.' Her independent courts 
were acknowledged in threo out of the eight quarters of the 
city. She purchased Candia for 10,000, or according to another 
account for 80,000 marks rof silver, and retained feudal supre- 
macy over Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, 
Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos ; to which Negro- 
pont, and some of the most important fortresses in the Morea, 
were afterwards added. Victory seemed to wait upon her nod. 
The people, ibtoxicated with military glory, forgot their domestic 
interest, and allowed their greet men to effect one encroeoh- 
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men! after another, as has been related ; until every vestige of 
liberty disappeared. Amidst the successes of an aggressive 
foreign policy, the fabric of aristocratic usurpation was erected. 
Expenses of fleets and armies wasted the resources of the state, 
made the burthen of taxation intolerable, circumscribed the 
extension of wholesome trade, undermined the solid foundation 
of industry, and augmented beyond former experience the 
fluctuations of value in the market. The imposition of new duties 
on provisions at length raised a violent insurrection ; afibrding 
an unfortunate occasion for the nobility to declare theluselves 
the sole friends of social order, and enabling them to narrow 
still further the rights of their Ibllow-countrymen. The worst 
features of the feudal system were now develojied. Private ad- 
venturers acquired possessions abroad, held by military tenure 
under the republic at home ; and the hydra of despotism put 
forth as many heads, as ambition could produce, or opulence 
maintain. « 

The honour of Venice stood connected with .the reign of the 
Latins at Constantinople, and the supremacy there of the Roman 
Church ; while Genoa, emulous of her fame, concluded an 
alliance with the Greeks, and assisted them materially in the 
recovery of their metropolis. Religious disputes, as well as 
commercial and national prejudices, embittered the contest 
between the two republics, lioth laid exclusive claims to the 
use of a certain church at Acre. Their first open quarrel 
occurred only a few years before the expulsion of the Franks by 
Palmologiis ; nor did it pause, until several severe engagements 
had demonstrated, for that time, the superiority of Venice. The 
vanquished Genoese, however, consoled themselves for their 
losses, in the grateful support and preference awarded them by 
Michael Paldcologiis. They obtained the whole suburb of Pera 
or Gulata, as their exclusive settlement ; whence they extended 
their traflic into the Black Sea, founded and fortified Cafla in the 
Crimea, and struggled hard during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries with tneir Venetian competitors. The latter had 
borne away in tbeir gallics the dethroned Emperor from the 
Bosphorus to Euboea, and afterwards to Italy ; where their atten- 
tion was soon required to a rupture which occurred with 
Bologna. This state, as well ns Ancona, attempted to mist 
some of the custom-duties levied upon their vessels by Dandolo 
in the earliest instance, and continued by his successors; but 
their endeavours proved unavailing. Yet Venice, in her turn, 
had to endure several considerable reverses ; although finally 
she came out of them in triumph. When hostilities with Genoa 
had broken out afresbi she burnt Pera to the ground. It was 
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destined to rise with y;rea(cr splondour than ever ; for in conse- 
quence of this disaster, permission was obtained from the Im- 
perial government to surround it with walls and towers; so 
that it grew into a separate town. Thus enabled to insult the 
very capital ilself, anu defy the Venetians, the Genoese held the 
keys of the Buxine, and monopolixed its fisheries and tolls. At the 
mouth of the Adriatic, they also defeated their rivals thrice ; and 
in 1352, their Admiral Uoria obtained a similar victory under 
the Byxanfinc ramparts. The war of 137K, thieatened still 
greater misfortunes. Francis Carrara of Padua, the king of 
Uiingary, and thefrenoese, kept the sea, and ravaged the shores 
of Dalmatia. Venice was blockaded. Peace was demanded in 
vain by the Queen of the Adriatic. Her enemies swore that a 
curb should be placed in the moutiis of her wild horses. Pre- 
vious insurrections, the outbreaks of public indignation, had been 
quenched in the Irlood of her citizens. Her aristocracy had 
planted its government on the necks rather than the hearts, on 
the fears rather than the love of the people. Pisani, their best 
naval officer, was in prison ; whence stern necessity now called 
for his release. This hero did all that could bo done. The canals 
were defended by floating batteries; private coffers were emptied, 
and utensils of gold and silver melted down ; the war-whoop 
of St. Mark was raised to animate the niultitude ; and a promise 
emanated from the senate, that thirty families should bociuioblcd 
for their unparalleled patriotic exertions at a crisis so pregnant 
with danger. 

Famine, indeed, stared them in the face ; since (!arrara had 
stopped their supplies from Padua and its iicighhourhood, while 
Hungarian troops had possessed themselves of Islria aird the 
towns adjacent. Yet Stella in his ciithusiusni exclaims, that 
God would not suffer so noble a city as Venice then was, to 
become the s|ioil of a conqueror. (yOiitaroni now took the 
command. He acted with extreme caution. He so puzzled llie 
invaders, that they couhl never penetrate his designs, until 
their letreat was eifeclunlly cut off by Vessels full of stones 
being sunk in each channel where their gullies had anchored. 
The besiegers ivcrc thus themselves besieged ; although a com- 
mand of the land gave them still such advantages, that it has 
been said, the senate seriously thought of transporting them- 
selves to Candra. Things were in this state, when the first of 
January A.i). 1380 broiiglit back their Admiral Carlo Zeno, 
laden with treasure and trophies which he had won by inflicting 
upon the Ligurian shores u train of disasters similar to those 
from which his oWT) country was suffering. lie had captured or 
destroyed from three to four hundred sail of the enemy. His 
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iirriviil, when perceived From the l^iazza oF Si. Mark^ was liailed 
witii acclunialions. AFtcr sonic furtlier struL'c^les, Ihc Fortunes 
oF Genoa bowed For ever; and the rivalry of one hundred and 
thirty years terininated in the culmination oF Venice. Her poli- 
tics. indeed, now took anotheF»direction. The Gttotnans were 
extinguishing the Greek empire. Thcssalonica had been ceded 
to her in j424, but was qiiickl/ recovered by the Turks under 
Amurath. Her territorial hold on Greece and the Archipelago 
was weakened ; and slie commenced a career oF aggrandisement 
nearer home, in the Italian peninsula. ^ The district oF Treviso 
had been annexed to her dominions ; the result oF an alliance 
with Rorence against the progress oF Mastinn della IScala. 
L'^pon the ruinoF that prince and his Family, the Visconti Formed 
an extensive, though temporary state, which Fell to pieces about 
the beginning oF the fiFteenth century. (Jarrara having ap- 
propriated Venjiia in the scramble, the Venetians interFered. 
stripped him oF all his possessions, and kept them by the law oF 
the strongest. A protracted warFare with the Dukes oF Alilan. 
added the Cremasco and Ghiradadda, Hrescia, Bergamo, and 
Pescliiera, to Vicenza, Padua, and the Veronese. Ravenna. 
F'aenza, and Rimini, were torn From the. patrimony oFSt. Peter; 
Sind Rovigo, as well as the Polcsiiie, from the duchy of Perrara. 
The whole country of I'riuli was reduced, and the most valuable 
jHirtion of Istria regained ; and the subsequent acquisition of 
Coritia or Vcia in Dalmatia, of Antivari and Dolcigno in 
Albania, part of the despolate of Bpiriis, together with the 
Ionian Islands except Sta. Maura, amply indemnitied them for 
their losses in Megropont and the Morca. In i4H(j, they 
(ibtained the kingdom oF Cyprus, through the marriage of 
.lames II of Cyprus with Catharina Cornaro, a member of one 
oF the senatorial Families. I'his brought them into collision 
with Naples, whose sovereign had some pretensions to the crown 
of Lusignaii ; which, however, they not only overruled, hut 
Formed a strong confederacy against him, iiii^uled Apulia, and 
tor)k Gallipoli by storm. In the treaty of peace solicited by 
their iiiitagoniRts, they stipulated for the retention of live 
wealthy cities on the Neapolitan coast, and 'Uii augmentation of 
their iiiercantilc privilege's. 

Such overgrown power was not attained without immense 
disbursements. The republic, not daring to trust her injured 
Bubjccts with arms, had recourse according to the custom of the 
age to Foreign mercenaries. These troops were neither more nor 
less than legalized banditti ; soldiers in form only, greedy as 
connoraiils, with hearts of iron, and steady in^iiothing but new 
demands. The acquisition of Verona and Padua alone cost 
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Venice 900,000 ducats, equivalent to nearly three millions ster- 
ling in the present day; taking the ducat at an average of four 
shillings, and multiplying by sixteen for the difference of time 
and circumstances. For the Polesine they paid 80,000 ducats, 
and for Zara 100,000, to Ladisiaus king of Hungary. The 
expenses of their retention for a long interval abrarbed their 
revenue ; yet the fever of ambition was far from being allayed. 
A war with the Italianiprinces, closing in A. n. 1484,* after the 
capture of Gallipoli, occasioned an expenditure of no less than 
0,600,000 ducats of gol^ a vast sum for that period. It appears 
from the pacific counsels given by the Doge Mocenigo on his 
death-bed in 1423, that the productive capital of the common- 
wealth' was then ten million ducats, yielding an annual profit of 
four millions, or forty per cent. The houses of Venice were valued 
at 7,000,000 ducats, affording a rental of 600,000 ducats per 
annum, or about seven per cent on this species ofjproperty. Her 
mint coined a million of ducats within the year. Tnree thousand 
merchant ships carried on her trade. Their flags floated in 
every port of Europe, Asia, uid Africa, from Russia to India. 
From forty to fifty men-of-war, and three hundred smaller 
vessels, manned by nineteen thousand sailors, secured her naval 
power. Bruges in Flanders had become the staple for English 
wools, for the linens of the Netherlands, the furs, herrings, and 
lumber of the Baltic. Thither sailed the galeasses of the Adriatic, 
with enormous cargoes for that emporium. At the commence- 
ment even of the foifrteenth century, Sanuto describes the 
traffic betiveen the Levant and Northern seas, carried on by 
his countrymen, as comprising timber, brass, tin, lead, oil, and 
Flemish fabrics. The Hanseatic league contrihMted to the ex- 
tension of commerce ; reciprocating its advantages with Italy iii 
general, and with Venice in particular. The latter had how 
established the reputation of her bank ; and while the interest 
of money elsewhere varied from twelve to twenty, thirty, or even 
forty per cent (atad the crowned heads of Christendom could 
sometimes scarcely borrow even on these terms), she was enabled 
during the league of Cambray, to raise the largest sums with 
ease, at the moderate premium of five in the hundred. Her 
annual revenues, before that remarkable sera in her history, 
appear to have been as follow. Prom tlie Milanese dominions, 

1.000. 000 ducats in coin, and the vsluelof 900,000 more in cloths, 
of which two-thirds might be reckoned, as clear profit; from 
her Dalmatian and Istrian territories, about 300,000 ducats ; 
from the metropolitan taxes, including the customs, about 

1.000. 000; and die same from the Exarchate, Candia, Cyprus, 

and'Greck mIidw, in the iggrepte. The total might be oalcu- 
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lated at nearly 4,000,000 ducats, being ten or twelve limes the 
amount of the crown revenues of France or England at the 
time, and equivalent to at least 10,000,000/. sterling now. 

. It would nave been well had she borne her prosperity meekly; 
which was far from being the case. Her foreign policy had 
become a^ressive in tbe extreme; her internal constitution was 
rotten at it^ core. The Portuguese had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, thus opening another route to India than by 
Alexandria or the Persian gulf ; and from that hour must hie 
dated her commercial decline. This was in 1494; the same 
year in which Charles the Eighth of France crossed the 
Alps on his celebrated expedition against Naples. Philip de 
Comines, employed as his ambassador to the republic, en- 
deavoured to obtain its approbation and concurrence by the 
most alluring offers ; but in vun. The Don and Senate felt 
the difficulty of their situation, and would only reply, that 
they must adhere to the wisdom of their ancestors. That 
wisdom, they maintained with profound hypocrisy, had taught 
them to aim at no conquests, but merely to repel injuries, pre- 
serve their liberties, and respect alliances. Yet they joined 
Sforza, Alexander the Sixth, and the King of Spain, in deluding 
Comines, wd intercepting the return of his master. Upon his 
expostulation, they reminded the French monarch, that wise 
men were directed btf cotUingeneiei ; in other words, that for 
kings or nobles to thrive, tliey must be knaves. Their tro^s dis- 
tinguished themselves at the battle of the Taro, prevented Charles 
from crossing the river, captured partofhis waiffrobeand artillery, 
and saved their own bagmge. Two of their Proveditores were 
present at the siege of Novara. Their fleet defeated a large 
squadron of gallies from Marseilles, lying off Genoa. They 
then stormed the fortress of Rappelle, put the garrison to the 
sword, and compelled their royal adversary to make overtures. 
In these, however, the republic was deserted in its turn by the 
Duke of Milan ; and an extrication from the labyrinth into which 
he had led their Senators, was achieved with great difficulty. 
They at length succeeded ; and by a temporary pacification 
flattered themselves (hey had restored i^e balance of power 
in Italy. The Ftench were expelled partly through their means 
from Naples ; their acquisition of Otranto, Mola, Brundu- 
sium, Polignano, and Traui, was confirmed in full sovereignty ; 
and Pisa, rallen from her former glory. Whs taken under their 
military protection. But. the calmswas of short duration ; for 
the death of Charles changed the whole posture of affairs. His 
successor claimed Milan, as well as Naples, and coalesced with 
Venice againet Sfona. Cssiar Borgia moreover now darkened 
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Italian politics by liis intrigues and crimes ; and the Turks had 
overrun the Morea. Many millions of treasure, and thousands 
of lives, were lavished in these contests ; a waste which left 
the Senate ill-prepared for a more perilous crisis at hand. 

The tiara had passed from Alexander the Sixth to Julius the 
Second ; as great a monster us his predecessor. His machina- 
tions formed the league of CambAy against the republic ; partly 
through her own haughtiness and folly, and partly through the 
jealousies of her neighbours. Venice, instead of cultivating her 
amity with France, then mistress of Milan by the deposition 
of Stbnea, betrayed l/>ui8 the Twelfth, and insulted the Emperor 
of Germany. The Pope saw his opportunity, and anig)unced a 
right, as head of the Holy See, to llavenna and the Pentapolis. 
Makimilian, surnamed the Moneyless, put in claims fur 
Trieste, Friuli, and Aquilcia. The Court of Paris insisted upon 
a restitution of whatever had belonged to the family of Visconti. 
Ferdinand of Naples desired to gel back his maritime towns. The 
Duke of Ferrara demanded Kovigo and the Polesine. Florence 
was grasping at Pisa, under the shelter of its Venetian alliance. 
Savoy for the sake of Cyprus, and Mantua with every petty 
potentate in Italy, joined the confederacy ; which Was formally 
concluded in 1501), upon the principle of * Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathricd together.’ Venice 
tottered on the brink of destruction ; nor could anything have 
saved her, except the extent and amount of spoil to be divided. 
The victory of Aigiiadel, near the Adda, gained by the French 
on the 14th May 1509, laid I/imbardy prostrate. No sooner 
was this the case, than the vultures began to quarrel among 
themselves. Julius had all along stipulated that he should he 
the last to take up arms. He suddenly grew alarmed at the 
hurricane he had raised. Should cither Ixiwis or Maximilian 
gain a paramount ascendancy in Italy, the Papal keys would 
have to be wielded at the will of the successful sovereign. It 
required therefore only ordinary management to detach him 
from his allies; and so the stonn abated. His spiritual and 
temporal amis were soon turned against the Emperor. The 
Vicar of God upon Mkrtli besieged Mirandola in person ; not a 
little nettled at the rumour,*that Maximilian in his own proper 
person aspired to the phpacy. Meanwhile the main point of 
the coalition succeeded. A martial Pontiff had humbled the 
pride of Venice, and convinced the world that she was declining 
from her zenith. One condhssiou made way lor fresh demands. 
Bembo mentions that the treasury of the republic experienced 
such exhaustion, that outlaws, even for rape and murtler, could 
sue out their full pardon, on the sole condition of six months 
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jiersonal service. Money wns still more acceptable, anti can- 
celled all transgressions. A ten ))cr cent incoiiic-tux demon- 
strated the necessities of the state ; although it kept up credit, 
and enabled it to borrow witholit difficulty at a most moderate 
rate of interest. It was enacted that a loan of twenty pounds 
weight of gold (about 800/. aterling) should entitle the lender, 
fiir one year, to senatorial privileges, barring alone the right of 
su/ljiige. Philip Morosini, thrown into prison fur having dan- 
gerously wounded his relative in a duel, purchased his forgive- 
ness for 2,000 ducats. The return of peace afforded at first but 
slight relief, since neither Padua nor Verona could contribute 
their customary quota ; and the horrors of this warfare may be 
estimated, from the circumstance of the University in the 
former city having fur eight years been utterly deserted by its 
students. 

All interval of repose, such ns it was, may be dated from the 
treaty of Moyon in 1517. The Senate, rejoiced to sheath the 
sword, again looked eastward. They dispatched envoys to Selim 
at Damascus, and procured his pAitectioii for their factories at 
Tripoli, llciroiil, and Alexandria. Their consul in Egypt had 
A salary allowed him of 120/. sterling per month, with a vessel 
of war at his command. Commerce again reared its bead ; and 
althougli not so lucrative or extensive as before, yet proved 
sufficiently so to render every car deaf to the alarum of another 
crusade. Taking us slight a share in the wars of Charles the 
Fifth as possible, they contrived to avoid an open rupture with 
Solyman the successor of iSclim, for several years. Like the 
Dutch in Japan or China, they endured for the sake of lucre and 
safety, iiiiiumcrablc indignities. Already had their traffic been 
harassed by vexatious searches, the occasional iinpriitonmcnt of 
their iiiorchuuts, and the imposition of new duties. The days of 
old Dandolo were gone for ever. An attack on Corfu by the 
Ottoman licet in 1538, drove them into a combination with the 
l^opc and the Emperor, to resist the further encroachments of 
their common adversary. After iinmeiisc bloodshtxl on both 
sides, the defeat at Nicopolis brought about a truce in 1540. 
The next thirty years augmented rather'* than diminished the 
jiower of the Porte, and presented a striking contrast to earlier 
ages, when Venice was the Lady of the Mediterranean. Plague, 
pMtilence, and famine, as well as the insolence of Ihe-Barbary 
pirates, scourged her to the quick. From her Dalmatian 
towds, men, women and children Were carried away to Algiers 
or Tunis, or reserved for the slave-market at Constantinople ; 
and although her Admiral Tepnlo once and again cleared the 
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Adriatic, she was soon awakened from all such dreams of self- 
complacency. The first grand blow struck at her power in 
the Levant was the invasion of Cyprus. 

When a princess of the house of Lusignan laid, claim to that 
kingdom under the mediation of Savoy, the Venetians, then in 
possession, laughed to scorn her modest pretensions. She ad- 
jured them by the obligations of religion and justice, to at least 
investigate her right ; to which their sole reply was, ' The 
heavens belong unto the Lord, but the earth has he given to 
the children of men.’ Fortune’s wheel had revolved in the 
lapse of a century ; and it was the turn of the Turks to comment 
upon the text of the Venetians. Selim the Second had cast a 
longing eye upon the island even during the lifetime of Soly- 
man. Its contiguity to Caramania, its natural fertility, the 
excellence of its wines, on which point the Sultan a little dialed 
from the Koran, inflamed him with a desire of making it his own. 
His subjects fanned the fire by constant complaints of the an- 
noyance and injuries received from its inhabitants^ The Grand 
Mufti appealed to his religion; and a Jewish renegado from 
Venice, whq felt personally aggrieved by the Senate, urged the 
matter so warmly, that ships were launched, and cannon cast, 
amidst the usual farce of friendly diplomatic professions. 
Tbroqgh the exertions of Torres an ecclesiastic, the Pope and 
Spain united with the Doge in a league, of which alarm was the 
occasion, and mutual distrust with 'consequent failure the 
result. While the confederates waited for one anotlier, the 
Ottomans landed at Salini without opposition. Liisara was 
taken, Famagosta blockaded, and Nicosia, the capital, closely 
besieged. Its inhabitants are stated by the annalists at fifty 
thousand f the garrison being about a tenth of the number. 
Mustapha, having drawn his lines of circumvallation round the 
devoted city, shot an arrow over the walls, with a billet attached 
to it announcing an immediate storm, if not prevented by 
instant'Capitulatiou. After two gallant repulses, he fulfilled his 
menace. The tower of Podocatova liad been strangely neg- 
lected, for its guards were asleep when their assailants planted 
scaling-ladders, and put them without mercy to the sword. All 
the outworks were carried on the forty-eighth day from the 
investment ; and the last stand was made by the Venetians in 
the market-place. Scarcely a soldier escaped, though the slain 
sold their lives dearly. The Bishop fell in the fight, together 
with the Governor and a whole staff of officials. Famagosta 
alone remained to resist the 'triumphant janizaries. Its com- 
mander Baglioni dared to deride their summons for a surrender ; 
but after a series of bloody assaults and sallies, and a system of 
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mining far beyond what generally occnrs in modem warfare, 
the place became a heap of mins, and famine accelerated its fall. 
The Turks revenged themselves by the perpetration of un> 
paralleled croelties. Bragadino, the representative of the republic, 
was inhumanly flayed alive, and his skin suspended as a trophy 
fruui the yard-arm of a galley in the harbour. 

Philip the Second, who might have prevented these disasters 
by acting up to bis engagements, is said to have felt slight re- 
gret at their occurrence. His gloomy pride abhorr^ every 
commercial state; and while his vessels remained inactive, 
Xante and Cephalonia, with the coasts of Albania and Dalmatia, 
were plundered and ravaged. At length Don John of Austria, 
with twenty-two-thousand infantry, ninety ships of war, and a 
large train of artillery, joined the Venetians at Messina, and 
made lame apologies' tor the tardiness of the Spanish Monarch. 
The Ottoman armament had anchored in the gulf of Lepanto ; 
and the prince was driven to hazard an attira, througn very 
shame for past. negligence, llie victory which ensued, made 
Europe ring with acclamations. Only thirty sail reached Con- 
stantinople in safety; upwards of one hundred and thirty having 
been captured, and the rest destroyed in the action. At Corfu, 
where the spoils were divided, forty-four gallies, a number of 
galliots and galeasses, with one hundre^-and-thirty-one pieces 
of cannon, and near twelve hundred prisoners of consequence, 
fell to the share of Venice. 'Information of what had happened 
was pompously transmitted by the Pope to the Sophi of Persia; 
that he might be induced to improve so golden an opportunity, 
and invade the dominions of Selim. * ’Ae naval power of the 
Porte is totally destroyed,' said the papal ambassador. * But 
are there no more trees in Asia Minor?’ replied the royal 
Oriental. The Nuncio still insisted on the importance of the 
triumph which had illustrated the Christian arms. ' Yes,’ said 
the Sophi, * the uncircumcised have shaved the beard of the 
Grand Seignor; but they have lost their right arm in 
losing Cyprus.’ And so it proved. Don John' did nothing for 
his allies after the battle. Had the combined fleets appeared 
off the Mores, Greece might have been emancipated, as well as 
several of the islands in the Archipelago restored ttf Christ- 
endom. Selim threw away not a moment b repairing his 
losses. He hastened from his camp at Adrianople to the 
metropolis, on receiving news of his defeat Order was main- 
tained, and confidence rekindled. Philip on the other hand, 
failed as usual in the fulfilment of his promises. ^ A drawn 
sea-fight near Cape Matapon, a ronsioetable skirmish at 
Navarino, with pluis for attacking Modon, ill-conceilrted and 
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never pot into execution, formed the chief features of the 
next inglorious campaign ; and in 1574 the Senate concluded 
a peace, which ceded to the Sultan every conquest he had 
gained, besides thirty thousand crowns of gold, to be paid by 
instalments, to reimburse him for his expenses during the war. 
Tliey concealed so ignominious a treaty from the King of 
Spain and the Po^ie, until it was concluded ; pleading as an 
apology, that stern necessity compelled them to save their 
commerce, though deprived of their territories. 

Thirty-two years of almost unruffled tranquillity ensued; until 
circumstances arose, in which more important services were ren- 
dered to society, than by domineering over the Levant, or fighting 
the battles of Spain. Paul the Fifth had conc4!ivn<l the mad 
design of becoming another Hildebrand. Pontifical arrogance 
never had received very hearty homage from St. Mark ; and 
the Seignory, observing that as their secular prosperity waned 
papal pretensions waxed, rampant, promulgated two edicts, 
which tbrbad the erection of any more moi\a8terie8, or the 
alienation of property fur spiritual purposes, without the con- 
sent of government. The Jesuits and Capuchins, at that 
time particularly active, took alarm ; for the Senate had 
imprisoned an abbot and a canon, guilty of fiagrant crimes ; 
and it was attempted to be shown that they were not amenable 
to the ordinary triburtals. Paul in his fury aiiiiulled the new 
laws, and demanded a surrender of the culprits to the Hcclesius- 
tical Courts ; and because satisfaction was not given within 
twenty-four days, he proceeded to fulminate an excommuni- 
cation. This interdict would have frightened Kings and l‘bn- 
perors a few centuries before ; and even now, intense iiitemsl 
pfevailerl respecting the contest. Venice remembered the days 
of her glory, and boldly defied the ]>ontilf. The clergy reociveil 
an order, through the i)oge, to disregard the decrees of Koine : 
and they obeyed the State rather than the Church. The (irand 
Vicar of Padua alone among the dignified monks, fur an instant 
hesitated, and whispered to the Podesta, that 'he should act ac- 
coiding to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost which inspira- 
tion, however, he was told by that officer in reply, ‘ had enacted 
that evary recusant should be hanged.’ PufTendorf dryly remaiks, 
'line balun9a plus, et nedemanda point d’ autre inspiration que 
celle-lil pour se determiner.* Matters, seemed tending to an open 
rupture. An army assembled in the duchy of Spoleto under 
the banners of his Holiness. A remnant of the fanatical 
l^f guers in France, and the Court of the Escuriul, hod pro- 
mis^ su(M!ours. _ On the part of the excommunicated, 8,000 
Siwiss marched into the Brescian. Pens were active on Iwth 
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sides, and proved more efficacious tliali swords. The Vene- 
tians had nothing to fear, since t)ic largcsf portion of Italy in 
opinion espoused tlieir cause ; and tlic t)ukes of Urbino, Mo- 
dena, and Savoy, actually offered their services to the republic. 
Hie liberalism of Sarpi, better known as Fra Paolo, prevailed 
againtft bulls, briefs, and cardinals. Bedell, an Irish Bishop, 
chaplain to the English embassy at Venice, distinguished him- 
self in the controversy. Burnet and C'oiirayer mention that 
serious schemes were agitated for a total separation from tlie 
C'hiircb of Rome ; although not by the more moderate polemics. 
Henry the Fourth at this crisis interposed as mediator; and 
('ordinal de Joyeuse adjusted the terms of a pacification highly 
honourable to Venice. It reduced all Papal interference for 
the future to mere matter of sufferance. Cardinal Henry Norris 
ill 1670, wrote to Magliabecchi in the following strain; *Puche 
bulle passavano quelle acque verso la parte del Adriatico, per 
le massime lasciate nel testamento di Fra Paolo.’ 

Some transitory broils with the house of Austria, the con- 
spiracy of Bcdaniar to burn the arsenal and city, hnd the affairs 
of the Valteline and Mantua, produced much agitation, but 
little real inconvenience or sense of decline, until the war of 
Caiidia. This broke out under Ibrahim the eighteenth Sultan of 
the Ottomans, in the year 16>]5. Six Maltese cruisers having 
attacked and taken a rich Turkish vessel, put iiiU) one of the 
ports of that island, and paid the governor out of their spoil 
a price for his iirotectiou. Hostilities speedily commenced ; 
yet were slowly, though expensively conducted. No less than 
ivventy-three languid campaigns claused, before the siege of 
the capital m May 1667 coiiceiitratecl the struggle. The city 
was fortified with seven bastions ; of which two were shattered 
by the largest artillery ever cast, and were finally blown into 
the air by the explosion of a hundred barrels of gunpowder. 
J'hirope began to dream of another crusade. The Duke of Beau- 
fort with 7,000 I'rciich troops, and many of the Knights of 
Malta, landed, but were soon disgusted. More blows were 
earned than eitlicr gain or glory. Suph as survived, availed 
themselves of an early opportunity to withdraw ; the governor 
was not properly supportcu by tiie Senate ; and the foundations 
of the ramparts hau become so tom by shafts and traverses, 
ns to be no longer tenable. Molino was sent to the Grand 
Seignor to implore a truce ; but h« was given to understand 
that he could not be received without the emblems of surrender 
ill his hand. Fresh assaults succcedtHl, and met with the most 
sanguinary repulses. The ground is said to have been laid open 
like the abyss of an earthqpake. ' Actions at sea shed as 
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much blood as those on shore. At the capitulation, signed on 
the 27th September 1669, only two thousand five hundred sol- 
diers remained of the entire garrison. Ricaut has recorded 
some curious details of tiiis siege, in which the Turks lost up- 
wards of 118,000 and the Venetians more than 30,000 lives. 
Fifty-six assaults were given by the former, and ninety-six sallies 
were made by Uie latter. Forty-five combats occurred in sub- 
termnean galleries ; nearly 1200 foroelli were sprung by the be- 
sieged, and 472 by the besiegers ; the expenditure of' bombs, 
grenades, balls, brass, lead, iron, and match, appears incredible; 
and when Morosini became Doge of Venice, he acknowledged 
that above 100,000,000 of jgold crowns had been wasted in 
this unsuccessful contest. Three Candian harbours were re- 
served for the commerce of the republic ; all besides was surren- 
dered ; and the year 1670 restored a partial peace to the Medi- 
terranean. In vain had Venice lavished her resources. The 
celebmted golden chain, too ponderous' for forty porters to carry 
when di8pu3ced on festivals before the ducal palace, and to 
which the economy of the state had once added some links 
every year, was no more to be beheld. A fund of 6,000,000 
aequins, kept for grand emergencies, had also vanished. It had 
become necessary to impose a new land-tax, and augment the 
excise. Pardons were again sold to criminals of every grade. 
Titles could -be purchased by those who loved the tinsel and 
trappings of nobility. Two hundred young men were admitted 
into the Great Council at an age earlier than the legal one ; which 
stefi is said to. have produced some millions. Many of the most 
opulent emigrants from Candia were also enrolled among the 
privileged classes ; no doubt for a good consideration. 

Yet another struggle was hazarded for territorial sway, with 
their old enemy the Ottoman Empire. A war between the 
Porte, Poland, -Russia, and the German Emperor, produced an 
impression upon Europe, neither incorrect nor uiisalntaiw, that 
the Turks had ceased to be a conquering nation. The Venetian 
Senate, sore from their late losses in the Levant, watched 
eagerly for revenge. Their envoys at Constantinople bad 
been insulted, fined, and even imprisoned, during 16i», upon 
charges of attempting to get some go^s landed without 
paying the customary duty. Vienna at this time was be- 
si^;ed, and until the result could be known, no notice was 
tal^; but when intelligence arrived that the Christian 
aims had triumphed, instant satisfaction was demanded. On 
this being refused, hostilities began. Morosini captured 
Santa Maura after an investment of fourteen days ; having 
fint regained all the towna formerly posseeied by nie country 
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in Dalmatia. Epirus submitted to his prowess. Prevesa» 
and numerous places in the Morea, surrendered. The 
MainoteSp descenaed from the ancient LacedmtnonianSp and 
who had never acknowledged the Crescent, flocked from 
their mountain passes to the standard of the Doge, Coron 
and Zarnata fell, on the succours sent them sustaining total 
defeat. Navarino, Modon. Ar^s. and Napoli capitulated to 
Count Koningsmark. Patras. Lepanto. and Corinth, followed 
the example. Not a fortress from the Isthmus to Cape Mata- 
pan held out successfully. At Ne^ropont. the invaders expe- 
rienced their first check ; the stronghold of Malvasia had nearly 
baffled them ; and an attempt to recover Candia. founded upon 
their recent victories, terminated in disappointment. Yet 
they seized Scio and threatened Smyrna; losing the former, 
however, veiy shortly, and suffering singular disgraces at sea 
from Mezzo Morto. a Tunisian pirate. They now set themselves 
diligently to the reparation of the Hexamilion across the Isthmus ; 
and Prince Eugene’s victory at Zenta in 1697 made way for the 

S eace of Carlowitz. The republic was allowed to retain the 
lorea. Santa Maura, and Zante; but it was only fora brief in- 
terval. She alienated the aflections of the Greeks by an un- 
seasonable zeal, altogether contrary to her constitutional maxims, 
against the eastern Church. Dissatisfaction followed ; and a 
war. commenced by Turkey in 1715. ended with the peace of 
Passarowitch. 21st July 1719. whereby Greece once more re- 
turned to its Mohammedan masters. 

So closed the chapter of conquest. Throughout the long 
interval of three quarters of a century, from the last-mentioned 
treaty to the French Revolution, the state subsisted upon the 
wreck of its political reputation, and a declining commerce. Its 
manufactures had been interfered with by those fostered in 
France under Colbert and Louis XIV, so as to diminish the 
annual demand for tliem to the extent of three millions of dollars. 
The public income had shrunk to less than 700.000/. sterling in 
the seventeenth century ; equal to about a moiety of the reve- 
nues then attached to the British crown under Charles IT. 
Yet ns the ordinary disbursements in the time of peace never 
exceeded two-thirds of that sum. perseverance it a pacific 
foreign policy might have preserved the treasury from embar- 
rassment. This however was wisdom which an aristocracy has 
always been too proud to learn, until adversity inculcates the 
lesson, as Gideon taught the men of Succoth. * with the thorns 
and briars of the wilderness.’ Venice became the victim of her 
absurd and detestable government ; groaning under the disad- 
vantages of rjespotisni. without possessing any beneficial unity 
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either of purpose or conduct. A single tyrant^ under con- 
ceivable circumstances of rare occurrence, may be tolerated, 
and even beloved by his subjects. Patriotism, philosophy, or 
religion, may resist, for a season, the poison of irresponsible 
power, and render him a father to his people. He can often 
afford to divest himself of the pageantry and colours of his 
office, to found his throne upon popular aflection ; which can 
never be the case with an oligarchy like that of Venice, fearful 
of monarchy on the one hand, and democracy on the other. 
The right of suffrage was, indeed, lodged in a considerable 
number ; but that number was itself a caste, a section of the 
community ; possessing privileges, which it had an object in 
maintaining against multitudes not equally favoured, and itself 
reduced for the greater part into dependence upon a few leading 
and opulent patricians. These last constituted the supreme 
authority ; a congeries of selfish contrarieties ; a corporation of 
titled plunderers ; with as many chances against advantageous 
results, PS there were private interests to serve. Exclusiveness, 
therefore, formed the principle of action, while a veil of mystery 
overawed the crowd, and concealed unparalleled abominations. 
Such secrecy, in fact, made the diseases of the state irremedia- 
ble. Intrigue, oppression, ignorance, and consequent immo- 
rality, struck their roots far and wide in so congenial a soil. As 
virtue withered, superstition increased; The affinity is a natiirnl 
nnc, between an order of nobles and an opulent priesthood ; both 
being monopolists equally concerned in deluding the common 
world. It may also be remembered, that an absolute monarch 
lias only his slaves to fear; while each member of an oligarchy 
has in addition all his fellow-tyrants to apprehend. Hence 
the jealousy and espionage of Venice ; and from several of 
these causes operating together, her vaunted moderation as to 
foreign policy melted into timidity ; while in domestic affairs, it 
exchanged the sw'ord of justice for the knife of the assassin. 
The privilege of carrying weapons could be purchased at a 
trivial price; so that after night-fall, every foul passion roamed 
abroad, and the cup of Circe was accompanied with the pistol 
and the stiletto. 

Such wave the real causes of the catastrophe which extin- 
guished the race of Venice in shame. A political earthquake 
having overturned despotism in France, could not fail to fill 
every minor tyranny with alarm and dismay. Uifferent and 
successive plans were propost:d by the courts of Sardinia, Rome, 

, Vienna, and Naples, for a coalition of nil the Italian states 
against French principles and French encroachments. Crowned 
heads never condescended to remember, that the existing 
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phenomena of society rcnclored such a coalition impossible, at 
least for any available object, even had Venice acquiesced in 
the scheme. The Kclieme itself was mighty only in appearance. 
Had it been realized in all its magnitude and rnagnihcciice, it 
could never have stood firm upon a basit^jeaving I'rom its very 
foundations. Nor were the diplomatists of that day in any 
respect Cyclopean workmen. Tlieir projects did nothing but 
exorcise, from a surrounding chaos, the spectres of their 
jiast inisgovernmcnt, the ])hantasmagoria of remorse and appre- 
Jicnsion. The Venetian republic resolved to maintain what it 
called a perfect neutrality. A teinporary revival of trade, 
cjuickened by the havoc and desolation going forward in other 
c!ounlries, made such resolutions acceptable to the people; who 
now began to be a little more thought of, and their wishes coii- 
siilted, than before. The democracy of Paris was acknow- 
ledged; and yet the Savi were keeping the most important 
despatches and miniites concealed from tlie Senate, while the 
Senate repaid the Savi with similar want of confidence. In 
1704 the Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis XVI 11, was 
allowed to fix his residence at Verona; just after the Consulta 
Nera, or Black (Council, had assembled and commenced warlike 
preparations. The Austrian armies had also received some 
supplies of provisions. The Doge and his administration 
clccliricd receiving Al. Noel, an active intriguer, as the minister 
and representative of Robespierre. I'rance complained, 
threatened, and acted. In May 1700, the Senate suggested to 
their inconvenient guest, that he should withdraw frcun Verona, 
on his own account as well as on theirs. TheC>omte,of course, fell 
into a fit of princely indignation; yet took the hint, for Buonaparte 
was at hand. Imperial troops had been permitted to occupy 
Pcschiera, on their passage through that part of the Venetian 
territory between Mantua and the other Austrian dominions. 
The Directory at Paris avowed themselves vehemently 
ofiended. Foscariiii, the Proveditore of Terra Firma, failed in 
every attempt to pacify Buonaparte, even with the surrender 
of Verona. Meanwhile the arsenals of St. Mark became alive 
with naval equipments. Churches were stripped of their orna- 
ments to be applied to secular purposes. Upwards of a million 
ducats were subscribed as a voluntary contribution from the 
nobles, who now saw that all was at stake; and 'skin for 
skin, yea all that a man hath, will he give for his life.’ Prussia 
stepped in with friendly oilers; and had the proffers from 
Berlin been accepted in time, the olives and vineyards might 
have escaped destruction, fhoiigli the fate of the aristoc'^racy 
was sealed. That aristocracy, however, still clung to their 
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power, their patronage, and their privileges; but they emulated 
the wise men of Gotham, each jirofound deliberation terminating 
in no other result than the excess of folly and the extreme 
of disaster. 

The fact was, that the entire principles and staple of Italian 
society were so bad,^hat the .professions of France and her 
armies at least promised something better. This was the true 
charm, which opened the gates of so many cities, and the hearts 
of the multitude at laige. Liberty is the talisman of the world; 
and its very name will work wonders. Patriotic societies, as 
they called themselves, spread from town to town. Beigamo, 
Brescia, Cremona, and finally all the continental provinces, lay 
prostrate at the foot of France ; who, in the frenzy of military 
arrogance, played the combined characters of a robber and a 
maniac. Forced loans and levies made the people regret, during 
their pressure, the change of ‘masters ; although m the end 
they were gainers, and might have been much more so, by the 
revolution. The oligarchs, the monopolists, and feudal tyrants, 
endured the largest losses, as was just. An end had arpved to 
their exemptions from the burthens of government, and their 
exclusive enjoyment of its advantages. Hence their dismal 
howl, which awakened and led the more confused and less 
reasonable clamours of the ]M)pulace. Those clamours, under 
the artful management of those who would liave staked a world 
to bring back the good old order of things, led to disorder and 
bloodshed. They gave the Venetian aristocrats apparent 
grounds for assuring mankind, that their wretched administra- 
tion was not so detestable as had been imagined ; and this, 
leading to misapprehensions, aggravated the struggle. A French 
ship of war was destroyed in attempting to force a passage into 
the Lido ; and Buonaparte, on the 1st of May 1797, demanded 
the death of the three Inquisitors of State, and of the officer who 
had directed the cannonade. Manini, the last Hoge, proposed 
a compliance with these requisitions to the Great Council, 
who came to an almost unanimous vote for the arrest and 
trial of the persons thus denounced by their enemy. It was 
time the drama should close and the curtain fall. The hours 
of Venice were numbered. Her nobles cured for nothing 
now but their personal safety. It was agreed that the ducal 
dignity, with its associations of eleven centuries, should be 
for ever abolished. A conspiracy vns organized by Villetard 
the French minister, among the canwle and Sclavonian merce- 
Aaries. Their director opened a negotiation ; the admission of 
four thousand French troops was recommended to guard the 
city i the great council, at the exhortation of their president, 
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resigned their offices ; and the tree of liberty was planted amidst 
salvos of artillery, the shouts of thousands, and a solemn Te 
Deum from the cathedral. A single burst of disorder ensued, 
which led to the demolition of several houses, and some mur- 
derous vollics from the troops. None afterwards either moved, 
or peeped, or muttered. The insignia of the ancient government 
were burnt ; a foreign army had entered Ihat capital, which had 
remained inviolate for one thousand three hundred and fifty 
years; and within four months, the treaty ofCainpo Forinio 
handed it over, with all its provinces, to Austria, as an indemnity 
for the Netherlands. The epitaph of the Venetian oligarchy, 
was taken from the game of Vingi-un. Buonaparte was 
asked, why he did not keep Venice for France ; and he replied, 
* 1 had thrown twenty, and was content.^ 


f 

Aut. Ill, —Memoirs of John Napier, o/Merchisto?t, his lAUcngo, Life, 
and Times^ with a History of the Invention of Loyarithms. 
By Mark Na[iicr, Hsq,— Blackwood, Edinburgh ^ Cadell, 
^London i8154<. 4to. pp. 534. 

transmit to posterity a biographical account of a man illus- 
trious for science or literature, is the paramount duty of one 
into whose hands the re(|iiisite materials may liave fallen ; and 
who, on that account, should consider himself as aiipointed by 
his contemporaries to pay a merited tribute to the memory of 
a benefactor to mankind, by recording the discoveries which 
have improved and adorned society ; and, by designating his 
ancestry and exhibiting him in his domestic life, to gratify the 
curiosity of those who, from admiration of an example of su- 
perior merit, feel a desire to become acquainted with the family 
and person of tiiesdistinguished individual. 

The celebrated subject of these Memoirs has been fortunate 
in finding an able historiamand advocate in the person of one of 
his descendants who, having access to documents unknown to 
the rest of the •world,* has been enabled to produce a work 
possessing more than common interest for the antiquary and 
mathematician. The latter particularly, from his capacity of 
fully appreciating the advantages resulting from the discoveries 
of Napier, will feel abundant satisfaction in following the 
developenient of a brilliant idea which changed the face of 
science; nor can he ffll to contemplate with admiration the 
character of a man who^ike an Oasis in the descut, stood alone 
adorned with the graces of humanity, amidst a people then 
lying in ignorance and barbarism. The researches into the 
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curly liislory uC the I'amily of i\Ieichistoii which the Aleiiioii's 
displuyt deserve the coiniiiciidution of every I'rieiid to letters on 
'account of the diligence with which the writer has sought out 
the circiiinstanccs adduced in correction of the errors into wliich 
historians have fallen with respect to that family. And when 
it is added that the book is well written, with less of prejudice 
in favour of the man of whom ScoJ;land is justly proud, than might 
be expected from one who uiay reasonably consider his own 
glory enhanced by that which he derives by reflection from his 
ancestor. — and that it tlirows light upon the characters of the 
men of science who were the contemporaries of Napier — it will 
probably be giaiited that scarcely any w'oik of a like nature has 
so many claims to a favourable reception from the public. 

The author of the jMeinoirs passes, with a word of notice only, 
over the apocryphal history of the family from which he is 
descended ; he even abandons to the writers of romance the 
popular legend according to which the founder of the family 
changed the name of Levenux, or Lennox, for that of Na-peer-^ 
and he shows that the earliest ancestor of the great Napier, in 
lineal male ascent, acquired the lands of Nether Mcr^histon 
by grant from Juincs I. beibre the year 1-4I1H, The three first 
Napiers of the branch of Alerchiston appear to have been pro- 
vosts of Edinburgh ; consequently they must have been 
merchants of the higher class, to which in those days many of 
the nobility belonged ; viiid the intimate connexion of this family 
with that of Lennox, is explained by the marriage of the third 
Napier with a daughter of one of the grandsons of Duncan tlie 
eiglitli Earl. 

Napier coniinenced his public education in bis foiirteeidli 
year, and the writer of his JJfe has discovered that he was ma- 
triculated at iSt. /Indrew’s iu 1603. where he boaided with 
Principal ilutherfoid, of whose temper, hy^the way, no very 
favourable account is given. Here the young inuii caught with 
enthusiasm the religious spirit of the times; and as liis first 
iinpressions were drawn from lectures delivered on the 
Apocalypse by Christoplier Goodman., it is qpy from thence 
to account for the piedilectioii hu subsequent^ displayed for 
that portion of the Scriptures. 

It is plain that Napier received only the outlines of his educa- 
tion at St. Andrew's, for no reconl exists there of his iiaving 
taken the degree either of Eaclielor or Master in Arts ; the 
former of wliicii. by the rules of the l^iversity. he iiiiglii have 
in three, and the other in five ymrs from the time of his 
matriculation. The cause of his retirement from thence is 
uuknowiif but the author of the Memoirs has given several 
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reasons lor it, anioii^j; which arc iiicnlioAcd the iinscUlcd stale 
of the country, and the violent tcni{3er of the Principal. Be 
this as it may, the future philosopher was sent to travel, and finish 
his education on the coiitiiicnt; where he is said to have visited 
the Low Countries, Prance, and Italy. The probability is, that he 
prosecuted liis studies at Paris which was then the chief seat 
of the literature and philosophy of the age ; and that he was 
compelled to return in consequence of the troubles wliicli 
preceded the massacre of St. Bartholomew. During his absence 
from Scotland, those distractions had occurred which terminated 
the reign of the unfortunate Mary, and in which several of his 
relatives were conspicuous actors ; and after his return in or about 
1571, being then of age, though a pestilence ravaged the country 
and his paternal mansion was within the theatre of the wars 
which followed the death of the Regent Murray, two marriages 
are found celebrated, one between his father and Eli/abeth 
Mowbray, and the other between hiuisclf and a daughter of 
Sir James Stirling of Keir, which took place in 1572. 

Itoiii this time Napier seems to have lived in retirement 
with lus fauiily, prosecuting his theological and philosophical 
studies, improving his patrimonial estate, and occasionally taking 
part in the aitaiis of the national cliurch, which constituted 
the chief object of solicitude in that age. It aflbrds great relief 
to the mind to turn from the picture of desolation which Scot> 
land then exhibited, — from the turbulence and barbarism of her 
sous, exemplified in the unseemly quarrels between the (leneral 
Assembly and the Court of Session | p. 151J, and the revolting 
scenes resulting from such feuds us those between the Maxwells 
and the Johnstoiies [p. 153],— toconlouiplate the sage Napier in 
his mansion, enjoying the blessings of peace, the esteem of the 
wise and good, and the ])urc gratification which the cultivation 
of the sciences affords. iSomc years after the death of lii^ tiist 
wife, in 157B, wiio left him a son and daughter, he married 
Agnes Chisholm, by whom liojiad a numerous family. 

In the age of Napier the church of Rome was iiiuking pro- 
digious cflbrts, jtoth in Prance and Britain, to uphold her power 
and crush the Iteforinatiun. In England, during the reign of 
Mary, she had excited a persecution against the reformed clergy^ 
and in Prance the massacres of St. Bartholomew were in- 
tended to extirpate those who had departed from her com- 
iiiunioii. Spain had then recently pul forth her energies to 
subdue the stronghold o^lhe Protestant faith, and Scotland had 
been desolated b^ the conflicts urisiiig from the opposition 
between the religion of the lanirt and that of the people. In 
such calamitous times it was natural for reflecting men to 
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contemplate in the Scriptures the threatciiings so frequently 
denounced against guilty nations ; and the Apocalypse was the 
book in which it was supposed the signs ot the times could 
with most distinctness be (liscerncd. This work« which during 
the third and fourth centuries was considered of doubtful 
authority, but which was finally received as canonical in the 
fifth, has since been coiisidefl*ed as indicating the circum- 
stances connected with the state of the Christian church from 
its establishment to the end of the world; and consequently 
the interpretation of the symbols under which they are 
supposed to be veiled, is a subject on which the labours of 
theologians, both Calliolic and Protestant, have been very 
frequently exerted. 

The indications marked in the Apocalypse, necessarily obscure, 
and, as Sir Issac Newton observed when engaged in coniinentiiig 
upon the book 100 years later than Najner, capable of being 
understood only when the objects shall have received their full 
accomplishment, have permitted the ingenuity of man to make 
them harmonize with whatever system, from the previous bias of 
his niind, he may have been led to form, lienee it is not sur- 
prising that the commeiitaiors should have been completely at 
variance with each other, concerning the objects and the times 
to which the visions and prophecies refer. By both Catholics 
and Protestants they are believed to relate, in part, to the final 
judgment of man ; but the former limit the portion whose ful- 
filment is known to the persecution of the church by the 
heathen emperors, while the latter consider it as com|)rehcuding 
the more recent persecutions exercised against ihemselves by 
the bishops of Rome. 

Under the impression that the circumstances supposed to forc- 
sliow the day of judgment were coincident with the great events 
of liis own times, — and prompted by the fancied disc(»very that the 
ruin of the papal power was fast approaching, —Napier suspended 
his researches in pure science, to serve the cause of leligiun by 
the composition of his great theological woik, which was printed 
in 1593. * The Plain Discovery’ is divided ||K> two treatises, 
in the first of which is investigated the sense of every theolo- 

S ical term, with the dates of the events, contained in the 
pocalypsc ; the second is a paraphrase of the book, with the 
historical applications symmetrically disposed. Ureal ingenuity 
and labour must have been exercised in making the events cor- 
refpond to the predictions; but the curiosity of a modern reader 
<vill probably be satisfied with the remark, that Napier con- 
siders the Temple, the Throne, and the two Witnesses, to repre- 
sent the church, religion, and the two testaments ; the kingdoms 
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of Gog and Magog to designate tlic Moliainmedans and Papists ; 
the beast with ten horiis» the Homan Empire ; that with two» 
the Roman Pontiff ; and that the world would be brought to an 
end before the year 178(). 

The bigotry of James the Second seems to have given reason 
to fear a revival of such calamities as had occurred in the infancy 
of the Reformation ; and as like causes produce similar effects, 
it may be conceived tliat the hope of strengthening the cause of 
Protestantism, by showing from the Scriptures that its opponents 
were designated as the adversaries of true religion, impelled Sir 
Isaac Newton, probably without the least knowledge of what 
Napier had done before him, to devote a large portion of his 
time to the writing a commentary on the prophecies, and par- 
ticularly on the mysteries contained in the Apocalypse. The 
curious fact that two such great mathematicians as Napier and 
Newton should have directed their minds to the same subject 
in theology, may therefore be accounted for by the circum- 
stances of their times ; but it may be added that, to persons so 
highly gifted with intellectual power, the obscurities in the 

I iroplictical writings, like tliorns in the path of science, may 
lave served as stimuli, exciting them to the task of their 
removal; and it jirobably appeared both to the Scotch and 
English philosopher, tliat they were fulfilling the intentions of 
Providence in giving them the power, by exercising it for the 
puiposc of vindicating the ways of Heaven to man. 

The earliest cultivators of the sciences in Europe were men 
who united in tlicir character the most opposite qualities ; who 
may be said, indeed, to have possessed the wisdom of angels and 
the credulity of children ; and who while displaying the most 
profound judgment, and adhering steadily to the strict laws of 
demonstration in geometrical and astronomical investigations, 
indulged the most alisurd and unfounded fancies concerning 
the properties of material objects, and the influences of the 
celestial bodies on the lives and fortunes of men. If any 
excuse can be oflered for such an alliance between the 
extremes of str^igth and weakness, it may be found in that al- 
most total ignorance of natural philosophy, which through 
inattention to the practice of interrogating nature by observa- 
tion and experiment, prevailed till a later age. The probable 
limits of human knowledge being thus unknown, every sugges- 
tion of the imagination, if the possibility of its being realized 
could be conceived, was announced us a discovery ; and hence 
originated the projects for flying through the air, and travelling 
under water ; the art of transmuthig metals, and of discovering 
them under ground by the divining rod, with the mysteries 
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ot* paliiigencsy ; all of 'which have been long since abandoned 
as visionary. Perhaps also, that intellectual power which 
gives birth to discoveries in science, may be inseparable from 
the propensity to pursue every invention through even the 
faintest analogies ; and this propensity, before men had learned 
to bring their physical speculations to the test of experiment, 
must liave often carried them beyond the field of legitimate 
deduction. 

That the great Napier should, as was generally believed in his 
time, have had some secret predilection in favour both of astro- 
logy and alchyiny, ought not, therefore, to appear surprising ; 
and can by no means with justice be made the ground of a 
charge of intellectual weakness, liis descendant, however, as 
if conscious that this is the point on which the glory of the 
philosopher appears with the least brilliance, has ingeniously 
spread a varnish of romance over a trait of character which it is 
difficult in these days to contemplate without an emotion of 
regret. 

* He gazed upon the stars with more than mortal as]iirations ; and 
while he was silently iletmiiiiiing that, through his ineaiis, their 
eternal paths bliould he huhjcctcd to a more certain and rigorous 
scrutiny, he luul caught a corner, at least, of the mantle of Cunlan, 
and loved to trifle with those iiiystcrious indices of futurity.'— 
p.213. 

It is easy to account for the circumstances which stamped the 
philosopher a necromancer in the eyes of the peasantry, und 
ascribe the tales they related of him, to the awe inspired by Ins 
gown and cap, and his ' jetty chanticleer;' but the contract 
with Logan of Kestali’ig in which Napier engages by ‘ al craft 
and ingyne' (magic art is implied) to discover a treasure which 
according to report was concealed in the mansion of has teas tell, 
gives reason to suspect that he was not entirely able to rise 
above the prejudices of his age and nation. 

It would be an ungrateful task to dwell upon the warlike 
inventions of Napier [page 247], which dispisiy the patriotism 
more than the science of the pliiloHOplirr ; for <hcy can only be 
considered as speculations formed in the retirement of the closet 
and wholly unsupported by experiment, or founded on conclu- 
sions rashly drawn from trials instituted on a limited scale and 
unscientifically conducted. Instruments for producing com- 
bustion by concentrating the rays of llic sun must have oeeii in 
use before ^ the days of Aristophanes ; since that writer has 
introduced in ' The Clouds,’ a ro^iic proposing to Socrates to 
frw himself from his debts, by melting, with a transparent stone 
held before the sun, the material on which the proceedings 
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relating to the action brought against hmi were traced. And 
the catoptrical machine of Archiiiicdes has ever been uii object 
of interest, from the remarkable {uirpose to which, on the credit 
due to the general opinion of antirinity, it is believed to have 
been employed. Admitting, therefore, the truth of the story that 
the fleet of Marccllus was burnt by the concentration of the 
sun’s rays, it must be supposeck that it was done by an assem- 
bhige of mirrors disposed on some concave surface, as is alleged 
by Anthemius, and accordant with the experiments made by 
Kircher, Descartes, and Dufibn. 

Napier gives no hint concerning the nature of the mirror 
which he meant to propose for * receiving the dispersed beames 
of the sonne but the expression of Jjconard lliggcs, whose 
discovery was probably the same as that of Napier, shows 
plainly that a combination of mirrors was intended ; and 
it is possible that both the English and Scotch mathematicians 
may have taken a hint from the writings of Zonaras or Txetzes. 
hVom the time of Roger Racoii, the laws of optics and the 
pro|ierties of the Conic Sections appear to have been studied in 
Jiliigland ; and it cannot reasonably be doubted that some of the 
more learned men in this country were aware of the fact, that 
lays of light which were incident, in a direction parallel to the 
axis, on a paraboloidal surface, would be accurately reflected 
to its focus, and that this is not the case with rays reflected 
from a surfiice whose form is spherical. The accurate con- 
vergence of the rays to a point docs not, however, take place 
with ])eiicils of light which fall on the mirror obUqiiehf to its 
axis ; and conse(|ueiitly the pro|icrty of the parabolic mirror could 
only be available when the sun, the axis of the mirror, and the 
object to be destroyed, were in one light line. Now the philo- 
sophical engineer of Syracuse could not have had the benefit of 
fliis condition, since liis iniirurmust have been placed on the top 
of a wall, the ships of the enemy below, and the sun, except 
at the time of setting, above him. Hence the image formed by 
the oblique pencils would have been distorted by a parabolical 
mirror as well as by one of a spherical form ; and probably 
nrithcr of them would have been able, in such ciiciimstanccs, 
to unite in one spot a sufliciciit number of rays to produce the 
alleged eflect. Some explanation of this kind may have been 
what Napier intcMided to give us * a deiuonstration of their 
error who aflirui the minor to be a pantbolic sectiuii and may 
accoiiiiL for the assertion of Digges that ‘ it is impossible witti 
any one glass to fire any thing one thousand paces off, though 
it were a hundred foote over.’ The only instrument, in fact, which 
modern ingenuity baa been able to devise for tlie purpoae, ia one 
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consisting of a great' number of plane mirrors so disposed 
that the image of the sun, when reflected from each, iniglit 
fall on the object; and such were the mirrors of Bufibn and 
Peyrard. The surface of that with which the former set fire to 
planks at the distance of 2U0 feet, was equal to about fifty-six 
square feet; and the latter concluded from the experiments he 
had made, though the justice of the opinion may be doubt^, 
that he could burn a ship at the distance of a quarter of a 
league, by an assemblage of mirrors covering about 1600 square 
feet. 

Napier’s second scheme, which is of the same nature as the 
former, but in which the radiant object was to be a terrestrial 
fire instead of the sun, is well known to be visionary ; but the 
piece of artillery whose shot was to take effect on the whole of a 
large surface opposed to it, would seem to be realized in the 
orduance used at present for throwing spherical case shot, and 
the invention for destroying ships by firing into them loaded 
shells. 

The project for sailing under water is very probably the same 
as that which was proposed by Cornelius Drebell, and subse- 
quently commented on by Bisiiop Wilkins in his Mathematical 
Magic ; and if it can be said to correspond to any contrivance 
in modern times, it may be that of the submarine vessel invented 
in America in 1787, for the purpose of enabling a man to 
approach under water, and affix wnat is called a torpedo to an 
enemy’s ship. Neither of the ** secret inventions” above men- 
tioned, has a chance of procuring for Napier an honour equal to 
that which a random idea of the effects of steam has, through 
the mighty application of that power by the hand of Watt, 
accidentally conferred on the Marquis of Worcester ; and it is 
probable, as the author of the Memoirs observes, that Napier 
soon became conscious how little they were likely to be of 
service, since he does not afterwards nientioii them. It would 
have been a highly interesting circumstance if some of the 
philosopher’s improvements in machinery for civil uses had been 
preserved; particularly that which he made on the screw of 
Archimedes for raising water; an improvement which, from a 
letter of Sir Alexander Johnston [page 276] appears to have 
found its way to India, where it is employed for the purpose 
of irrigation. 

No one of the many discoveries in science, has excited from 
the time of its publication so much attention among the learned 
as that of logarithms ; no one has been so honoured by its daily 
eiMloyment in the affairs of life, from that time to the present; 
ana perbape it may be saidi that no one is likely to constitute 
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ivhile the human race exists, so important an instrument in the 
application of numbers to subjects connected with the pure and 
pnysical sciences. 

The labour of reducing to tables the formulm under 
which are comprehended the discoveries of Newton, and their 
developements by the mathematicians on whom at his de- 
parture his mantle fell, wouU have been immense, as long 
as the operations of multiplication and division, of raising 
powers and extracting roots, were to be performed by the simple 
rules of common arithmetic; few persons would have been 
willing to undertake such a task, and ages must have elapsed 
before the tables would have acouired the accuracy and extent 
which at present characterize tnem. The discovery of loga- 
rithms was, therefore, made at the moment it was required for 
the purpose of abridging that labour, and rendering the investi- 

S tions of the physical, immediately available for the service of 
e practical astronomer. But it is not improbable that, even 
sifter the reduction of the formulae to tables, the latter would 
have remained imperfectly applicable to the art of navigation, 
had not the genius of Napier suggested, together with his 
admirable invention for contracting the operations of arithmetic, 
his general rules for the solution of spherical triangles ; and 
thus brought the determination of time and place upon the 
ocean, within the means that could be afforded by the mariner « 
for those objects. 

The obscurity which envelopes the origin of almost every 
useful discovery, can hardly be said to exist about that of the 
invention of artificial numbers for facilitating arithmetical compu- 
tations. Whatever eflbrts may be made to strain the propositions 
relating to numbers, which occur in the works of scientific men 
before or after the introduction of what is called the Arabic * 
notation into Europe down to the days of Napier ; not a hint 
can be perceived of any method similar to his, of accomplishing 
that useful end. 

The use of symbols to denote numbers, is doubtless almost 
as ancient as that of marks to express sounds, and perhaps 
both may be dated from the establishment of the first 
societies of men. The Greek notation, from the simplicity of 
its scale, may be conceived to be one of those which first pre- 
sented themselves to persons who were impelled by their wants, 


* The Arabs themselves call their numerals liisiff, ludiaii ; and the fact 
of their reading them in the contrary order to their letters, confirnis the 
foreign origin. To the Hindus must probably be given the credit of one 
of ilio most important inventlpiis tlinl have been made smong mankimt. 
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to seek some means of communicating their ideas concerning 
a plurality of sensible objects; and, with the exception of 
the intimations occasionally found in the works of the poets 
that tlie Greeks originally reckoned by fives, it is well known 
that their mode of counting, like that of almost every other 
people, was denary ; both methods evidently originating in the 
custom of counting on the fingets either of one hand or of two. 
The Joloffs, one of the most advanced of the aboriginal races of 
Africa, to this day reckon as Proteus did. by fives*. But the 
Greeks never thought of the principle which distinguishes the 
Arabic scale, and which consists in giving different values to 
every numeral according to the place it occupies in the arrange- 
ment, so that any number however great, or any fraction how- 
ever small, may be expressed by the use of ten characters only. 
They used the first eight letters of their alphabet, with an addi- 
tional symbol, to represent the first nine numerals ; the next 
eight letters with an additional symbol, denoted the terms of 
the series 10, 20, 8cc. 40 90; and the last eight letters with a 
third additional symbol, expressed the terms of the series 100, 
200, &c. to 900 ; an iota placed under any one of the first nine 
characters, made it represent as many thousands as were ex- 
pressed by the former value of that character ; the initial letter 
of * myriad ’ represented ten thousand, and a numeral character 
being placed above that initial expressed as many myriads as 
were denoted by the character; and thus was formed a scale of 
numbers extending to a myriad of myriads. 

How long before the time of Archimedes a notation to this 
extent had been in use in Greece, it is impossible to say. But it 
would seem that in the days of that mathematician, either a 
greater extent was not contemplated, or at most, the limits of 
the system were undefined ; since the extent to which it could 
be carried was a subject of debate in some of the schools. This 
induced the Syracusan philosopher to compose that remarkable 
treatise the ‘ Areiiarius,' in which he endeavours to prove to his 
royal pupil, that this notation was capable of expressing the 
number of grains of sand which would be required to fill a 
sphere equal to that of the universe. 

In order to prove the possibility of determining the volume 
of such a sphere, Archimedes first finds that of one whose 
diameter is one digit ; and from the known ratio which spheres 
bear to each other, he shows that there may be found the solid 
contents of a series of spheres whose diameters arc respectively 
1,100, 10000, 1,000000 digits, tic., that is, in a geometrical pro- 


* See Fe^uge de Griien/. 
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greBsion whose common ratio is 100. The ratios of these masses 
form a series of terms iii a geometrical progression whose common 
ratio, using the modern notation, is lUO^; from whicli series, 
by interjiolation, the content of any sphere whose diameter is 
given might be obtained. Now the eight orders of iinmbers 
]>ropoBed by Archimedes may be expressed by the series lU**, 
JO", 10'" &c. ; and the pliilosopher concludes that a number 
less than that which wc should denote by 10"^, would express 
the number of grains of sand which might be contained in the 
sphere that would fill the universe. In this research, if it may 
lie so called, the operations are merely indicated, and Archi* 
niedes confines himself to what seems to have been meant as 
the demonstration of a rule for determining between which two 
terms, in the last mentioned series, would be contained the 

i iroduct arising from the multiplication of two factors taken 
rom between any of the other terms ; his rule, however, only 
applies to the terms themselves, of a given geometrical series 
beginning with unity. Of such a series he says, if any two of 
the terms be multiulied together, the product will be a term in 
tlie same series, anu its place will be at the same distance from 
the larger factor that the smaller factor U from unity ; also its 
distance from unity (reckoned by the number of terms, including 
the first) will be less by one than the sum of the distances of 
the two factors from unity. 

It is not known to what extent Archimedes may have 
carried this principle in the work entitled A/>\ui, or Pnucipia, 
to which he refers in the Arenarius, since that work has not 
come down to us ; but it is plain tlint, instead of seeking to 
determine tlie numerical value of some great quantity, he had 
no other end in view than that of assigning the order in 
which the expression may be contained, without the trouble of 
multiplying together the fiictors of which it is composed. It is 
doubtful whether or not the Syracusan philosopher was aware 
of the general use of the above theorem, m giving the products 
of luimberH by means of addition ; still less ground is there for 
supposing tliat he had any idea of accomplishing the object of 
division by means of subtraction. Before such a theorem could 
have been rendered available for these purposes, extensive tables 
must have been calculated, by interpolations between the terms 
of the above series ; and the existence of such tables, before the 
publication of Napier's Canon, has never been hinted at by tlie 
most zealous admirer of ancient science. It is not improb- 
able that the theorem above stated, was a discovery mane by 
Archimedes himself ; since nothing of a like nature occurs in the 
works of Buclid, wlio lived only about eighty years before him. 
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In the ninth hook of the' Elements are six propositions exhibiting 
some properties of the terms of a geometrical progression 
beginning with unity, which depend on their distances from the 
first term ; but they could have afforded no direct clue to the 
proposition in question. 

In the works of Diophantus are found a few indications that 
on some occasions, the values of^he digits were made to depend 
on their places in the numerical expression; they amount, 
however, only to a separation of every fifth character towards 
the left hand, from that on its right, by a designation in 
words, of the order of myriads to which the four characters 
on the left belong; just as on some occasions at present, 
every third figure is separated from the fourth, towards the left, 
by a comma, for the sake of more easily distinguishing the 
number of units, thousands, &c. contained in very high 
numbers. The practice is said by Pappus to have originated 
with Apollonius ; but the mode of separation, in the examples 
which occur, is not uniform, and it is not certain that the 
Greeks entertained any just idea of thus simplifying their 
arithmetical scale. But if this principle had been followed 
up, and an analogous separation, by a word or symbol, had 
been made between every two digits ; the second digit, reckoning 
from right to left, would have assumed a value tenfold of that 
which it expressed in its natural state ; the third digit would 
have assumed a value a hundred*fold of that which it has in 
its natural state, and so on ; which is precisely the law of the 
modern notation. It is easy to conceive that this idea, first 
probably reduced to practice in the lower denominations as 
minutes, seconds, See. of the sexagesimal arithmetic, subse- 
quently became, omitting tbe word or symbol, which must have 
been at length found unnecessary, the origin of the actual 
scale. Such is at least the link wanting to connect the Greek 
with tbe Arabic notation. 

While the successors of A1 Mansour were in possession of the 
throtie of Bagdad, the patronage afforded by those princes to 
learned men of all nations, seems to have attracted to their court 
several Hindu mathematicians and astronomers, who rewarded 
the iflunificence of the sovereign by presenting the people with 
the nine numerals and the zero, and instructing them in the 
method of combining those characters according to a decimal 
scale, which probably had long before been invented in India. . 

The Hindu notation seems to have been introduced into 
Arabia in the tenth century ; since it occurs for the first time 
in the works of Ibn-Jounis, who uses it (only once however) in 
llftiing the dlitonoe of the «i|» from the eartht ft eeeiqs tq 
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have soon afterwards become general m that country ; and in 
the thirteenth century it made its way into Europe, for it is 
found in a treatise written by Leonardo of Pisa, the son of a mer- 
chant residing on the coast of Barbary, expressly, as he says, to 
teach the doctrine of numbers according to the Hindu method. 
In the fourteenth centuiy the same notation for the first time 
appears in England, in the calendars of that age, accompanied 
by a few woras explanatory of its nature ; the latter circum- 
stance sufficieiftly indicating that the system was then a 
novelty in this country. Soon after this period, it was universally 
adopted in Europe. But three centuries were to elapse before 
the Hindu or Arabic notation could arrive at the perfection 
which it now enjoys ; and it is to North Britain that science 
is indebted for the means by which that perfection has been 
attained. 

Before the invention of logarithms, great labour was incurred 
in performing the numerical computations required in trigo- 
nometry. The formulffi delivered by the Greek mathematicians 
for the solution of the astronomical propositions in which this 
branch of science was applied, involved the multiplications 
and divisions of many terms ; and the assumed radius of the 
circle being necessarily a high number in order to obtain 
sufficient accuracy and avoid the inconvenience of operating 
on fractions, each term consisted of seven or a greater number 
of figures. It is, therefore, not wonderful that efforts should 
be niadd to discover trigonometiical formulm by which the 
unknown quantities might be determined simply by addition 
and subtraction. 

To this object the researches of the Arabians, in their 
practical astronomy, seem to have been directed; and when 
Albategnius had substituted the sines of arcs in place of the 
chords, which had been in use in trigonometry from the time of 
Hipparchus, and when, in the tenth century, Abul Wefa had 
introduced the tangents and secants, the end seemed to have 
been accomplished. The method of expressing the equivalents 
of products and quotients by sums and differences, was deno- 
minated prottaphmretu. Till the discovery of logarithms it 
continued in use ; and in the sixteenth century, when complete 
tables of natural sines, tangents, and secants, were published 
the most complicated trieonometrical expression could have 
its value so determined. The preparatory steps were, however, 
in many cases very numerous, and were attended with almost 
as muen trouble as the method was intended to obviate; so 
that when the discovery was made of a system of artificial 
nnmbeni by which not only the enda of multiplication and 
roil* xxiiii— ’FPim/miMifer Aivtinc* o 
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division could be gainSd by the operations of addition and 
subtraction, but the processes of involution and evolution 
could be superseded by easy multiplications and divisions, 
the prostaphmresis ceased to be employed except in analy- 
tical investigations ; and the practical theorems of trigo- 
nometry were again exhibited in the form of factors and 
divisors. The honour arising from the discovery of the simplest 
possible forinulm for this pin pose, is also due to Napier, who 
from his youth had devoted himself to the cultivation of the pure 
sciences. He seems early to have studied the mathematical 
analysis as it was then treated on the continent ; and his first 
works of this nature, his treatises on aritlinietic and algebra, 
though left incomplete, are worthy of a later and more 
learned age. 

Tlie smallest number of distinct theorems by which all the 
unknown quantities in spherical triangles can be determined, 
is nine; and as these theorems ought to present them- 
selves to the mind of the calculator without effort on his part, 
it is obvious that much time and previous practice woula be 
necessary to acquire the requisite facility in using them. By 
unwearied patience in seeking for a law to connect together the 
six theorems which relate to right-angled spherical triangles, 
Napier finally succeeded in observing, that in any such triangle, 
of the two parts or terms given and one required, either the 
whole three are contiguous (that is, not separated by the inter- 
vention of any of the sides or angles of the triangle, 4he light 
angle being reckoned for nothing throughout), or one of them 
is not contiguous to either of the other two ; — and that if in the 
first of these cases the part which is between the other two is 
christened the Middle Fart, and in the other case the part which 
is separated or by itself, — with the further precaution of 
always substituting for the hypotenuse or either of the 
angles, their complements, — then the rectangle contained by the 
radius and the sine of the middle part, is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the tangents of the other two parts where they are 
adjacent (or the whole three contiguous), and by the cosines 
wfiere they are the contrary. And this curious empiric rule or 
piece of artificial memory, furnishes the means of readily solving 
all the cases of right-angled spherical triangles which can occur^. 
By letting fall a perpendicular, it is evident that any obliciue 
spherical triangle can be resolved into two which are rignt- 

* As a specimen of artificial memory of a similar kind, it may be useful 
to give one, which was learnt from an eminent mathematician deceased, 
ana may he often very scrvicealile to practical men. The eminent indi- 
vidual alluded to,' wanted the proportion between the diameter of a circle 
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angled ; and the above rule is then sufficient for the deter- 
mination of the parts of the oblique triangle, except when 
the three sides or the three angles alone are given. A 
theorem for the former of these two cases was invented, 
or first delivered, by Albategnius* ; but its form rendered it 
inconvenient for logarithmic jcompiitation, and Napier lightly 
considered that his discovery would be incomplete ifhe could not 
bring it to beat upon a proposition so frequently occurring in 
astronomical investigations. In the course of his research, 
aided by the well-known fact that the subcontrary section of an 
oblique cone having a circular base is itself a circle, he arrived at 
the proportion by which, when the three sides are given, the 
segments made by a perpendicular let fall on the base of the 
spherical triangle, can be found in terms of the sides; and 
this proportion is so much the more easy to remember, as it 
differs from the corresponding theorem in plane trigonometry 
only by involving the tangents of the quantities, instead of the 
quantities themselves simply. By means of this theorem, the 
rule of the circular parts^ as it is called, became also applicable to 
a triangle wliose sides are given ; and by employing the artifices 
of trigonometry, Napier subsequently deduced from it those 
celebrated analogies, from whence may be easily found the 
values of the half-sum and half-diflerence of two sides, or two 
angles, of a spherical triangle. The determination of a side of 
a triaiiirlo from the three angles, can scarcely be required 
in practical astronomy ; but it may be easily obtained from the 
theorem for finding an angle when the three sides are given, by 
the aid of what is called the supplemental triangle, wliose nru- 

S erties were, subsequently to the time of Napier, discovered by 
nellius. 

About the period at which the theory of artificial numbers 
suggested itself to the mind of Napier, and the philosopher 
of Scotland was engaged in the tedious processes involved in 


and the circumference, and was seen scratching on a sheet of paper, in a 
manner whicdi indicated some cxtraordinair operation. At Inst he burst 
out, * There, *Sir ; Write down the three nrst odd numbers in pairs and 
cut them in hBlf...ll3|355.’ 

This proportion of 113 to .'155 Is sufficient for all calculations except 
where extreme nicety is rcf|iiired. And it is friven here, from a re- 
membrance of the interest with wliich the mode of recollecting it has been 
received, bvpersons of the industrious classes making no pretensions to being 
mathematiriaQs. 

* Tlie theorem is, (the angular points of a spherical triangle being de^- 

MtedbytholettenA,B/:,)tliatcM.^A s. Ay?: 
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the computation of his tables, an important change was taking 
place in European science. Little more than half a century 
earlier, Copernicus had overturned the planetary theory which, 
from an epoch beyond the days of Eudoxus, had with few 
modifications enjoyed undisturbed possession of the schools of 
astronomy. Galileo was now laying the foundations of a theory 
of dynamics*, and had succeedecl in presenting to philosophers 
an instrument tlirough whose aid the planets, which had 
previously been known only as luminous and undefined points, 
w'ere rendered so far accessible to human vision that their 
forms, the variations of their phases, and the satellites by which 
the most remote are accompanied, were rendered evident. 
Machines were then in progress for the purpose of measuring 
time with precision ; and Kepler, availing himself of the 
numerous and accurate observations of Tycho Brahe, had suc- 
ceeded by patient deduction, and after a labour of sixteen 
years, in eliciting those laws of planetary movement which are 
still called by his name. 

At this time also, Kepler was computing the Rndolphine 
Tables ; and he states, that when these were just ready for 
publication, the invention of logarithms, which then came to 
his knowledge, induced him to undertake the labour of changing 
their form purposely to accommodate them to the change wnich 
that invention had introduced into the manner of executing 
astronomical computations. 

It is difficult to convey a just idea of the system of numbers 
by which such changes were made and such advantages 
achieved, without entering into very lengthened details ; but a 
brief explanation of its nature may seem indispensable, in 
order to permit a right judgment to be formed of tne industiy, 
as well as talent, of the illustrious man, who in performing 
the mechanical part of his work does not appear to have been 
aided by any hands but his own. 

It is probable that Napier had at first no intention of 
applying his artificial numbers, as he called them, to the 
purposes of arithmetic generally; his original idea seems to 
have been, to prepare a table of those only which might be 
necessary for diminishing the labour of computation in tngono- 
metrical operations. To attain this end he adopted that value 

* It may not be amin to recall the fact, brought into notice lately 
by Profeuor Whewell, that the queation of the proportion of the 
Iwer to the Wright on the inclined plane, wu Mired by a BelgianphUo- 
Mpher, bat knoim now m the Sterinni of ' Uncle Toby,' et a period ante- 
cedent to Gdileo. fSee Weatnioster Reriew, No, XaXVII. p. 163, irith 
Poatacript In'p. 
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(10000000) for the radius of a circle, which was in his time 
generally assumed; but he imagines as many zeros to be 
annexed, in the place of decimal fractions, as may be thought 
convenient. This term constitutes the first of a descending 
series in geometrical progression, whose terms, as far as the first 
hundred, have to one another a ratio expressed by that of the 
radius to a number less thad it by unity ; and the artificial 
numbers corresponding to these, constitute an ascending series 
in arithmetical progression beginning with zero, and having 
unity for their common difference. In which it is worthy 
of remark, that he has adopted the most convenient as well 
as the most natural course, in making the constant .difference 
between the artificial numbers equal to the difference between 
the two first terms of the geometrical series ; while any other 
choice would, though less simply, have answered the same 
purpose. 

A new series in geometrical progression, beginning with the 
radius, and consisting of fifty terms, is then formed ; in this 
the terms have to one another the ratio of the first to the last, 
of the former series ; and to it is applied a second series of 
artificial numbers ascending in arithmetical progression, be- 
ginning with zero, and formed agreeably to the scale of the 
first series, the terms having 100 (nearly) for their common 
diflerence. 

These may be considered as auxiliary series ; for from them 
by means o( certain simple theorems which Napier delivers, he 
forms a table consisting of terms in a descending geometrical 
progression beginning with the radius, and having a common 
ratio nearly equal to that of the first term to the last in the 
second series ; and the last term of this third table is nearly 
equal to 5000000, or to half the radius. The artificial 
numbers corresponding to all these terms, are in an ascending 
arithmetical progression, formed agreeably to the law first 
assumed, beginning widi zero, and having 5001 (nearly) for their 
common difference. The tWo last series constitute what Napier 
calls his radical table, and by an easy interpolation between the 
terms that compose it, the artificial numbers, or ii^arithms, 
corresponding to the natural sine of every minute of the 
quadrant from 90 degrees to 30 degrees, — that is, between 
the whole radius and its half, — could ne obtained ; and as the 
cosine of.an angle is equal to the sine of the complement of that 
angle, it follows that the aitificial cosines of all the angles 
between zero and 60 degrees were known. Tlie artificial, or 
logarithmic, sines for angles between 30 degrees and zero were, 
by Napier, Maced fiom the others by means of the well-known 
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trigonometrical formula for determining tlic sine of half an arc 
from the sine and cosine of the whole arc. Thus the sines and 
cosines for the whole quadrant were determined, and Napier 
added a table of logarithmic tangents, which he obtained from 
the previously found logarithms of the sine and cosine. Subse- 
quently, in order to render his table available for common 
numbers, Napier directed the given number to be sought for 
or interpolated in the column of natural sines or tangents ; upon 
which the logarithmic sine, or tangent, interpolating if necessary, 
would give the required logarithm. 

It is evident that the lalraur of forming these auxiliary tables 
would have been immense, if it had been necessary to compute 
all the terms of the geometrical progressions in the usual 
manner ; but from the nature of the common ratios assumed by 
Napier, it happens that every term, after the first, is capable of 
being iuund, very nearly, from that which precedes it, by the 
subtraction from that preceding term, of a certain fractional part 
of itself; and the operator, by means of some theorems 
ingeniously applied, could always correct the errors of his 
work as soon as they became capable of affecting sensibly 
the truth of his results. This particular construction of a 
geometrical series, in correspondence to the terms of the 
assumed series 0, 1,2, 3, &c., is the basis of Napier’s title to 
the honour of being the inventor of logarithms. It would 
be vain to look in the works of preceding mathematicians, 
for an instance of such a construction, or for any such applica- 
tions of the auxiliary theorems to obtain correct values of the 
terms. And it must be added, that the contrariety in what may 
be called the directions of the two series, entirely forbids the 
supposition that he developed the theorem of Archimedes, or 
the logarithmic properties of series alluded to by more modern 
writers, or even that be took a hint from them, since in every 
such case, the two scries ascend or descend together. 

It is known that during the concoction of his system, Napier 
permitted some one to give informatidh to the Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, that a work was in preparation by which the labours 
of men of science would be materially abridged. For this 
knowledge we are indebted to Kepler, who, in a letter to his 
correspondent Cu^t, published among his epistles by Hanscli, 
asserts, when speaking of the Ir^arithms of Napier among the 
improvements in trironometry, that a certain Scotchmen bad, 
in i6fl4, written to Tycho a letter containing a promise of such 
numbers. This letter must have been written before Kepler had 
associated himself with the astronomer, and has long since been 
kwt ; but Kepler must have believed what he wrote, and the 
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fact of sucli a communication, joined to Iiis own letter addressed 
to Napier in 1619, which the author of the Memoirs has printed 
from the copy of Kepler's Ephetneris for l(j2U in the Bodleian 
library, afford conclusive evidence that the discovery of lo- 
garithms was at this time by Kepler unhesitatingly ascribed 
to Napier. 

In the letter just referred td^ is a passage which might lead 
to' the supposition that Kepler had for many years been 
acquainted, though in a slight degree, with that property of 
artificial numbers which he acknowledges that Napier had 
generalized. His words are, * Deprehendi magnu gratulatioue, 
generale factum abs te exercitium illud nuiucrorum, cujus ego 
particulam exiguam jam ti multis annis in usu habebam.' lie 
also observes that his method, which he had employed in com- 
puting parallaxes, was only applicable to very small arcs; 
a circumstance which seems to imply that he used the arcs 
themselves, instead of their sines or tangents in com- 
puting the sides of spherical triangles of small extent; as is 
none at present in reducing the horizontal paiallax of any 
celestial body to the corresponding parallax in altitude, latitude, 
&c. Whatever his method may have been, it must have been 
radically different from the system of Napier, or he would not 
have made a request that he would put the world in posses- 
sion of the processes by which his logarithms were com- 
puted. It may be added, that in the Supplement to his Chiliad 
of logarithms published in l(i26, Kepler designates this system 
of artificial numbers the Napierian discovery, which he describes 
as the most useful that had been made since numbers had been 
introduced into Europe ; and he expressly asserts that Napier 
was its author. It is also worthy of observation that Kepler 
stating in the same Supplement his conversation with the 
mathematicians of Germany in 1()21 on the subject of Napier's 
logarithms, which had becii'withiu a few years introduced into 
that country, docs -not intimate that any doubt was then 
entertained concerning the right of Napier to the merit of 
the discovery, but relates that objections were made to them on 
the ground that the theoiy was not susceptible of a rigorous 
demonstration ; as being founded on an hyiiothesis involving 
motion, which was considered foreign to the spirit of pure 
geometry. 

In fact Napier, in the definition of his Ir^ritbms, exhibited 
them ns lines generated by a point moving uniformly, while the 
corresponding natural numbers are represented, nearly, by the 
successive reiifaiuders of a given line (the radius of ncircle), when 
there are taken from it portions generated by a point moving 
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along it with such a variable velocitjr that the several increments 
may bear a constant ratio to the said remainders ; the times of 
describing the increments, both with the uniform i^the variable 
motion, being supposed equal. But this is nothing more than 
an indication of the means by which, with more facility than 
by the common arithmetical rules, a series of numbers might be 
formed very nearly in a descedding geometrical progression ; 
thereby constituting a series including all the natural numbers 
between zero and that which is equal to the radius, to which the 
corresponding terms of the arithmetical progression (indicated 
by the lines described with uniform motion) might serve as 
logarithms. 

The hypothesis of flowing lines might, however, have been 
dispensed with by Napier, and the proof of the construction of 
his table have rested upon the nature of proportion simply; 
the errors to which the numerical values of tne computed terms 
in the series are subject, arising only from the fractions which it 
becomes necessary to neglect in order to avoid an overwhelming 
labour in the computations. These errors are so far diminished 
by the auxiliary theorems, that only those are left which can 
produce no sensible inaccuracy in any application of the 
logarithms to the ‘most delicate researches of pure or mixed 
mathematics. 

After the testimony given as above related, in favour of 
Napier’s claim to the invention of logarithms, the assertion of 
Kepler in his introduction to the Rudolphine Tables published 
in 1627, that ’ the logistic indices,’ (the zero and accents 
denoting degrees, minutes, seconds, 8c.c. in the sexagesimal 
arithmetic), 'had conducted Justus Byrgius to the same loga- 
rithms many years before the publication of Napier’s wok,’ 
cannot but ap|)ear remarkable. This is the first mention which 
Kepler makes of Byigius, and no explanation is given by him of 
the relation between the said indices and the logarithms of 
Napier; but a disciple of the same Byrgius states, in a work 
published in 1630, that twenty years previously his master bad 
calculated a Table of progressions with their differences, and had 
published it at Prague in 1620; and he thence infers that 
to Byigius the discovery of logarithms is due. Unfortunately 
however for this mathematician and artist, the date proves that 
his Tabic must have come out subsequently to the period at 
which that of Napier had become common in Germany, and at 
which (1617) Kepler himself acknowledges in his letter to 
Napier that he bad seen it at the above-mentioned city. The 
partiality of the disciple for his master may account for the in- 
ference i but it must bare been witiiout inquiry, and in reliance 
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on some unsupported assertion made by the friends of Byrgius. 
that Kepler ascribes to the latter the independent invention of 
logarithms. 

Jt may be observed here that Delambre, in his HUtoire de 
VAttronomie Moderue, inclines to an opinion, founded on certain 
passages in the Fundatiunlum Astrommicum and in the work De 
^ttrommids Hmothetibus published respectively in 1588 and 
1597 by Ursus 'Ditmarsus, that some species of logarithms had 
been invented at a time much earlier than that to which Napier’s 
first conception of his system is to be referred ; but all that can 
be ascertained through the obscurity in which Ditmarsus by 
the confession of his contemporaries has enveloped his relation, 
is that he was in possession of two mediods of constructing a 
Table of Sines ; one, which he says was invented by Byigius, 
consisted in the employment of an arithmetical progression 
arisine .out of the theory of angular sections for finding the 
varialue increments of sines corresponding to certain increments 
of the arcs ; and the other, which he considers chiefly as his 
own, consists in using simple proportions for finding some of 
the sines when others have been determined. These methods 
evidently relate only to the fonpation of Tables of Natural Sines, 
and not a word is stated concerning any ‘adaptation the 
theorems to the objects of Napier’s discovery. 

The opinion that Napier might have received a hint of 
the construction of artificial numbers from tbe supposed 
discoveries of Byrgius and Ditmarsus, must fall to the ground ; 
since it is evident that neither Kepler, the preatest mathe- 
matician and computer of his age, nor any of his numerous cor- 
respondents or pupils, were acquainted with any invention of 
that nature except the Canon of Napier, when Kepler wrote 
his letter above alluded to. And if a circumstance of such 
importance could have escaped die inquisitive spirit of Kepler, 
how small is the probability, that in a country remote from the 
continent, and whose condition with respect to science and 
social order was very difterenf from the Scotland of the present 
day, Napier, living in retirement and holding no communication 
with the mathematicians of England or Germany, should have 
obtained a sight, or even any account, of the works of Ditmarsus 
(Byrgius did not commit his ideas to paper); or, if he had, that 
he alone should have possessed the key of the enigmas in which 
the pretended discoveries were envelopra, and which had baffled 
the skill of the continental madiematicians. Or if those works 
or any account of the supposed logarithms of Byrgius had 
reached England, why were they unknown to Briggs, who wu, 
then, nearer than Napier to tbe ohannel of conmuoioation with 
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the continent, and whose genius so immediately appreciated 
the vast accession of power which the sciences had gained 
through the discovery made by the philosopher of the north ? It 
would be in the highest degree unjust to Mapier, to refuse him 
the honour due to bis penetration, on the bare possibility that 
another may have anticipated him, when of that anticipation no 
proofs were ever known to exist? 

The tables of Geometrical and Arithmetical progressions 
which were published by Byrgius, at Prague in 16*20, and 
which were accidently discovered by Koestner, differ from 
those of Napier in as much as both the natural and artificial 
numbers form ascending seiies ; the latter constituting a pro- 

S ession whose common difference is ten. On contemplating 
ese tables however, it will be readily seen that the terms are 
nothing more than continuations of those in Napier’s canon, the 
logarithms forming a series below zero, but without the negative 
sign ; the natural numbers begin with 100000000 ( which 
may be considered as a unit, or as the radius in Napier’s 
system) whose logarithm is zero, and extend to 1000000000, 
whose logarithm should be equal to that of one tenth of the 
radius, according to Napier ; butfrom errors in the computation 
it differs from it in the last five figures. In fact, as Napier’s 
natural numbers constitute a series of the sines of arcs from 
zero to radius; those of Byigius may be considered as a series 
of secants, from radius up to ten times that term. It is easy 
now, to imagine that the logarithms may have been determined 
by a method similar to that employed by Napier ; the geome- 
trical progression of natural numbers beii^ obtained by the 
continual additions of certain fractional parts of eftch preceding 
term, instead of continual substractioiis. The computer has 
manifestly, however, been gifted witii a degree of patience inferior 
to that of the Scotch philosopher, ’in applying the auxiliary 
theorems for the purpose of correcting his processes on account 
of the fractions neglected; since the errors of his higher 
numbers are so*great, that they must have rendered his table 
nearly nsdess. 

The most that can lie conceded to Byrgius is, that he may 
have early had a perception of the loganthniic properties of 
certain series. Precisely as much may be granted to Qram- 
mateus and Stifelius; and probably to many other mathe- 
maticians between the days of Napier and those of the 
celebrated author of the Arenarius. It can easily be con- 
ceived that such properties were often observed by men 
while seekjng those combinations of numbers that constitute 
what were' called the magic squares, which daring a long 
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time were considered as an important object of scientiAc inves- 
tigation ; and in which generally, the sums or products of the 
numbers in the parallel and diagonal lines were constant, while 
the numbers themselves were in arithmetical progression. 
Napier alone gave life to the principle of progressions, by 
showing how such series might be formed; each consisting of 
an indefinite number of terms following each other according 
to a given law, and how their logarithmic properties might be 
rendered available for the purpose of superseding the more 
laborious operations of arithmetic. 

It would appear that it fared with Napier, as it subsequently 
fared with the more illustrious Newton. Their contemporaries 
not only started objections to their reasonings, but spared no 
pains to seek for evidence, that the modem doctrines were drawn 
fiom hints suggested in the works of the men of other times. 
As the one was said to have derived his principle from the works 
of Archimedes, Ditmarsus, and Byrgius, so it was pretended 
that the other, in his theoiy of gravitation, had only developed 
the ideas of Anaxagoras, Kepler, and Hooke. The fluxions of 
Napier and Newton were equally animadverted on, by those who 
found it easier to blame tlian tq emulate those great mathema- 
ticians ; and to answer the objections urged against the principle, 
gave ample trouble to the immediate disciples of the latter. 
Admitting, however, a departure from the spirit of ancient 
science, the formation of geometrical figures by motion is not 
essential eitlier to the nature of logarithms or to the infinite- 
simal analysis, and was only adopted as a convetfient method of 
facilitating the conception of an approximate value of results 
which could not be expressed in finite terms ; and in which as 
the error is always less than anvthing assignable, it may be 
disregarded in any numerical result. 

Now tlmt men are faiuilidrixed with this species of analysis, 
and that it has been found to be a mighty engine in the highest 
orders of physical researches, it is difficult to form an idm of 
the timidity of those who first thought of making it the basis 
of their theories. It was an apprehension of the objections 
likely to be made to this novelty in science, that caused 
both Napier and Newton to postpone for years the publication 
of their works, and thus afforded foreigners an opportunity 
to share with them the honours due to their discoveries. In 
the first edition of his Canon, Napier withheld the explana- 
tion of his rules for computing the artificial numbers, till men 
should have satisfied themselves of the truth of the numbers 
by recomputaUons made according to the strict processes of 
•rithnwtiot The hand of death prevented him from fhlfllling 
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hia intention of subs^uently giving it ; but it was made public 
by hia aon in the edition of 1619. 

At home the discovery of Napier met with a ready reception ; 
its importance was instantly appreciated and means were 
soui'ht to give it such improvements as might render it sub- 
servient to all the requisites of general science. The age of 

S eat men in England was not yet come. Cambridge, since 
e nurse of so many celebrated mathematicians, had then no 
name as a school of science ; but Gresham College in London, 
immediately on its institution, had the honour of patronizing in 
Briggs a professor afterwards designated the wonder of his age« 
who devoted himself to the study of what hotcalls ' the noble 
invention then lately discovered,' and was destined to bring 
to perfection a system of numbers which while vet in 
infiincy was deprived by death of its parent. The day of 
knowledge was, however, then dawning upon Britain. In 
a few years from this time, arose the great luminaries Wallis, 
Barrow, and Newton, whose penetrating influences may be said 
to have brought forth all the mignty talent which has 
subsequently been developed both here and abroad. 

When an invention has been brought to light, it is in general 
more easy for an indifierent person, possessing an equal degree 
of talent, to see in what respect it may be improved, than for the 
inventor himself, who is fettered within the particular train of 
ideas by which he was led to the discovery ; and who, if he has 
advanced fer in the reduction of his theory to practice, naturally 
feels a repugdiince to remodel his work, in which great labour 
will certainly be incurred without a chance of adding much 
to the credit he is conscious of deserving as an inventor. 
He is tempted, therefore, to disregard an improvement, which 
though it may facilitate the application of the discovery to the 
purposes lor which it was intended, to him who has long 
familiarized himself with the subject will hardly seem to aflbid 
an additional convenience. On the other hand, the man to 
whom a new discovery is made known, being unbiassed by the 
prejudices which influence the inventor, dwells more upon the 
probable improvement than upon the original idea; and his 
success is facilitated, by the incitement arising from the hope of 
signalizing himself by at least some modification of that idea, 
which while it may render it more serviceable to man, may 
procure lor him a share in the honour of the discovery. That 
the. favoured person who has the felicity of giving birth to some 
useful invention, incurs a risk of losing a great portion if not 
the whole of the honour which he woura oUierwise have gained 
by bis discoveiyf from a neglect to put it in the most convenient 
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form, is manifest from the difBcalties which have ever arisen in 
adjustine the conflicting evidence concerning his merit and 
that of those who have oeen joined with him in bringing the 
sulnect to perfection. 

The autnor of the Memoirs has repeated (page 408) an in- 
teresting account, from the relation made by John Marr to 
William Lilly, of the visit madd by Briggs to Napier, which 
affords a lively picture of the simple manners of the times. The 
visit does e^ual honour to the head and heart of the English 
mathematician. Filled with esteem for the philosopher of 
Scotland, and anxious to render the homage one to original 
genius ; believing it, at the same time, to be his first duty 
to communicate the chan^ he meditated in the system to the 
man most interested in its progress, the inventor himself; 
he is found, during the intervals of his public duty, undertaking 
what before the modern rapidity of travelling and the agency 
of steam had brought the capitals of the island within a few 
hours distance from each other, must have been a long and 
wearisome journey, in order to see one who had wrought so 
great a change in the arts of computation. The hospituity of 
the Laird of Merchiston induced Brings to prolong his stay 
with him for a month, during which time he made known the 
improvement he had devised, and received from bis host the 
information that he had himself long since meditated a 
change in his original scheme, of a similar nature. That 
Napier had contemplated a change, the Englishman must 
have been aware ; since, with an apology for the imperfection 
of the Thbles, there was given in*tne first edition of the Canon 
Mirificui (1614) a notice to that efiect (page 412 of the 
Memoirs), and since the information above mentioned was 
accompanied by the suggestion of a modification which Briggs, 
with a noble candour, acknowledges to be so far superior to that 
proposed by himself, that on his return to London he abandoned 
m its favour the tables he had already commenced. 

The degree of patient industry exhibited by the earliest 
computers in determining the logarithms of the prime numbers 
for tne formation of the tAles, almost exceeds belief. Unaided 
by the formulss which have since been discovered for expressing 
the logarithms of numbers, those indefatigable labourers for the 
benefit of posterity were obliged to perform an immense number 
of repetitions of the most difficult process in arithmetic, the 
extraction of roots ; they thus involved themselves in extensive 
operations, all requiring the utmost care, and numerous reviaals, 
in order to prevent thmr work from becoming useless by the 
erron wbion it would have been impossible to avoid. For eg- 
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ample, Briggs, in the course of his operations to determine the 
modulus of his system, anxious to obtain the utmost possible 
degree of accuracy, had to extract the square root of ten, the 
square root of that root, and so on, no less than fifty-four times 
successively, each extraction being carried as far as thirty- 
two places of decimals. By such laborious processes did this 
matbeiuatician form his great table of the logarithms of thirty 
thousand natural numbers as far as fourteen places of decimals. 
The work was accomplished in about five years, and is con- 
tained in the Arithmetica JjOgarithmica which he published in 
1624. But not yet thinking his task completed, this extra- 
ordinary man immediately afterwards employed himself in the 
computation of his great table of Natural and Ixigarithmic Sines 
and Tangents to every hundredth part of a degree ; the sines 
and their logarithms extending to fifteen places of figures, and 
the Tangents and their logarithms to ten. This superb monument 
of human industry is contained in the Trigonometriea Britamaca 
which was publisned in 1633. 

The discovery of the fluxional or difierential calculus, by 
giving birth to general methods of finding analytical expressions 
ror the quadratures of curves, soon led to the determination 
of the hyperholic spaces comprehended between the curve, 
either asymptote, and ordinates drawn parallel to tlie other 
asymptote. Now, by the theory of curves, when such ordinates, 
and consequently the corresponding abscisase on the asymptote, 
are in geometrical pn^rcssion, the said spaces constitute an 
arithmetical progression ; and iicnce they may be said to be 
logarithms of those abscissae. These areas being, therefore, 
expressed by formulae in infinite series. Sir Isaac Newton, 
as early as 1666, showed how such formulae might bo employed 
in the construction of logarithmic tables ; and several English 
mathematicians of eminence, subsequently directed their 
inquiries to the means of facilitating such constructions. But 
science is particularly indebted to the researches of JohnBernouilli 
and Elder, for the discovery of the most rapidly converging 
series fur this purpose ; and the calculus of finite differences 
has furnished easy processes, which are particularly applicable 
to the determination of the logarithms of prime numbers above 
10000. It has'been well observed, however, that the elegaut 
formulas which the modem analysis has supplied for abridging 
the labours of the computers of tables, must be considered rather 
as objects of scientific speculation than of practical utility ; 
since they came too late for the end which they should 
have served. The tables, once calculated, remain good for 
ever} and these were, almost from the first, sufficiently 
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accurate and extensive for the purposes to which they were 

to beapplied. 

But the mighty analysis for which the world is indebted to 
Newton, extended as it was after his death by the great mathe- 
maticians of the continent, has given rise to an application of 
logarithms which cannot be supposed to have occurred to the 
mind of their inventor, but which justly constitutes an ad- 
dition to bis fame. Besides holding, in the form of numbers, 
the humble rank of handmaids to arithmetic, and merely 
serving the simple though important office of facilitating the 
working of examples in proportion, in involution, or in 
evolution ; they are found, symoolically represented, forming a 
large class of expressions susceptible of being operated on by 
tlie rules of diderentiation, and of being used, os means, 
in the performance of such operations on expressions of other 
classes. Numerically, logarithms have been employed to find 
the approximate ratio between such powers of numbers as 
from the greatness of the exponents it becomes impossible to 
express. The principles of logarithms have given rise to 
numerous curves, some of which have been rendered subservient 
to the purposes, of altimetry and geography. The logarithmic 
symbols also enter to a vast extent into the formulae of 
analytical mechanics, and into the most important proimsitions of 
physical astronomy. The observationof the author of tiieMemoiis 
may therefore, with propriety, be quoted in this place. 

’ With how few of the eonquests here enumerated is that of Napier 
not identified. To be uamed first among the great landmarks of an 
aira of caleiilstinn, is certainly due to him, because the mechanieal 
discovery of the telescope, though applied a few years before the 
promulgation of logarithms, has no pretensions to sueh intelleetual 
claims. The eentury whieh eomnieneed with the Canon Mir^ut 
Logaritkmorum, and was followed by the Nornm Organwu Scientiarum, 
deserved to be closed by the Prindpia Mathematica ; and thus it is 
(hat Napier, Bacon, and Newton, created the transcendaiit ara of 
science ; and, to use a congenial phrase, brought up so gloriously the 
loe.way of old England.'— p. 

After dwelling at such length on the most important cir- 
cumstance in Napier’s philosophical life, a short notice of his 
Rabdologia, or art of ascertaining by inspection the results of 
multiplioation and division, is all that can be offered. To have 
omitted the notice entirely, would have been improper j because 
the means were considerra highly important in the days of the 
inventor, and the description of the apparatus will form an in- 
dispensable portion of any future nistory of instrumental 
arithmetic. 
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Perhaps from the earliest times, the use of an Abacus or 
countin^'table, was eeneral among persons not acquainted, or 
not fiimiliar, with tne processes of a written or symbolical 
arithmetic ; and from the testimony of Herodotus, it appears 
that an instrument for computation was employed by the 
Egyptians and Greeks; the former of whom may have de- 
livM it from sources still further eastward, where, in The form 
of the Schwan Pan, it is found at this day. The Romans, who 
never were a scientific people, certainly made great and general 
use of mechanical means for performing computations ; and 
from them such means descended to the nations of modem 
Europe, among whom they can hardly be said to have been 
abandoned till the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
earliest treatises of arithmetic published in England, contain 
rules for using the counters or stones by which the operations 
were perfomiM, as well as those for the man^ment of the 
Arabian notation ; and the former ate expressly said, to be chiefly 
intended for those who are unable to write. 

But while this species of arithmetic was still in common use, 
Napier, whose mind must have been ever directed to the means 
of simplifying the arts of computation, invented for that purpose 
the system of rods (which, from being made of ivory or bone, 
received and have generally retained the equivocal denomina- 
tion of Napier'e bones), expressly to facilitate the performance 
of the operations of multiplication and division. The rods 
were in the form^ of square prisms, and each of the four lateral 
surfaces was divided from top to bottom into nine squares, of 
which the upper one was marked with one of the ten figures in 
the Arabic notation ; on the others were marked successively 
downward, all the products of the figure at the top with the 
numbers 2, 3, 4, &c. to 9 ; and the squares being divided into 
two parts by a diagonal line, the unit’s digit in the product was 
placed in the lower triangle and the ten’s digit in the upper ; an 
index rod was also formed, on which were inscribed, from top to 
bottom, the natural nnmb«8 from 1 to 9. In using the rods 
for mnUiplication, those were arranged side by side which were 
hnded by the several figures in the multiplicand, in the order 
in which they were given, with the index rod on the left ; then 
the product to be irotained from each figure of the multiplier 
separately, was found by simply adding together diagonally, 
in every two a^acent rods, be^nning on the right band, the 
numbers lying in tiie same pamlel with the multiplying figure 
on the index rod. Analogous operatkms procured the quotients 
in division ; and rods dinbrentiy numbered were employed for 
Mtraction of rootif 
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The Logarithms themselves were, however, soon after their 
invention, made the means of extending the operations of 
iiiHtriinientai aritliiiieiic and Kpuring the use of the pen in 
calciihilion. In l(j23 Mr, Gunter, the prufessor of aKtronomy 
at Gresham College, by taking the extents of (he logarithms 
of natural numbers from a ^cale of equal parts deemiHlIy 
subdivided and whose length was equal to the assumed extent 
of the logarithm of ten, and applvmu them to a line drawn on a 
ruler, formed a logarithmic scale: this, with similaily constructed 
scales of logarithmic sines and tangents, constitutes the 
instrument which has ever since been called by his name, and 
which is, or rather was, employed by seamen for obtaining by 
inspection the results of the common proportions in navigation 
and practical astronomy. The instrument was subsequently 
improved, by graduating two lines logarithmically and making 
them slide by the side of each other, so that the application of 
the compasses was superseded by bringing the antecedents of 
the proportion on one scale, in contact with the consequents on 
the other ; and, in order to afford greater accuracy by procuring 
a great extent for the lines without giving the instrument an 
inconvenient length, the graduations were, soon afterwards, 
applied to the circumferences of two concentric circles, and to 
the curved length of a spiral line. The latest application of the 
artificial numbers to instrumental aiithmetic, was made by Dr. 
Hoget in his Logometric Scale,of which an account was published 
ill the Philosophical Transactions for 1815. By placing on a 
line the second logarithms, or logarithms of the logarithms, of 
natural numbers up to the tenth power of ten, and, combining 
the scale with Gunter’s simple logarithmic line, helms formed an 
instrument capable of exhibiting the powers or roots of numbers ; 
of resolving exponential equations ; and which may perhaps be 
made available for many other purposes in pure mathematics. 

The splendid triumph of mechanism now in the course of 
being executed by Mr. Babbage, may indeed be considered as a 
means of performing arithmetical operations ; but its uses 
are of a far higher nature than that of affording a rude ap- 
proximation to the result of a simple proportion, since it can 
exhibit, and even execute on copper plate, the sum of any 
number of the terms of a series, whatever be the law of their 
formation, to any required number of places of figures, and 
without a possibility of error. It will consequently be the 
means of giving the highest degree of perfection, not only to the 
tables of logarithms, but also to those immense works which 
render the sciences, particularly that of Astronomy, subservient 
to the purposes of life. 

VOL. xxni.««*irsifinjiiifer Review. h 
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After the death of the illustrious subject of the Memoirs, 
Robert Xapier obtained possession of his father’s papers ; and 
he seems to liave applied himself immediately to the task 
of arraniring and copying them, probably at the request of 
Briggs, who was then professor of geometry at Oxford, and to 
whom tliey were addressed. A^nong the mathematical works 
were the philosopher’s treatises on arithmetic and algebra; 
a short account of which, as they now appear at the end of the 
Memoirs, will be given in conclusion. 

As a specimen of the philosophical manner in which Napier 
classifies the subject of arithmetic, it may be stated that he 
divides quantity into genera and species; the first of which are 
distinguished into vocal nomination and written notation ; and 
from the last of these comes computation. This is again 
divided into simple and compound ; the first of which has two 
brunches denominated primitive and derivative ; the former com- 
prehending addition and subtraction ; the latter, multiplication 
and division, involution and evolution. The second division 
of computation comprehends proportion, and what is called dis- 
proportion; the first of which exhibits the usual mercantile 
rules, and the other constitutes a certain part of Algebra, to 
which branch of science Napier refers it. Distinction is made 
of quantities into abundant and defective; the former of 
which is explained to mean quantities Tnajores uihilo, and the 
latter rninores nihilo; and Mr. Napier here takes occasion to 
observe, that Horsley and Hutton, Leslie and Playfair have fallen 
into the mistaken opinion that Albert Girard, in order to denote 
what are usually called positive and negative quantities, first 
used the above expressions. A second distinction of quantities is 
into integral and fractional ; the origin of which last kind of 
quantity from division, is explained in the treatise, with rules 
for operating on the fractions now called vulgar, which are 
nearly identical with the rules at present in use. 

The treatise on Geometrical Logistics shows that by this 
term Napier meant the branch of analysis now called the arith- 
metic of surds. The honour of having been the first to publish 
the part of arithmetic which relates to quantities of this kind, 
is certainly due to Girard ; but it is evident that Napier was in 
possession of it at a much earlier time; he was, in fact, the 
inventor; and its application to a higher department of science 
is the great Algebraic secret alluded to in the treatise. Napier 
refers to Algebra, as the subject of a fourth book; but the 
fragment of which the author of the Memoirs has given extracts, 
is proved to have been written at an earlier period than the arith- 
metic ; it seems probable however, that it was intended to stand 
as part of a great mathematical work which was never finished. 
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The algebraic notation employed by Napier, cannot but be 
considered as inconvenient when compared with that which 
is now used. It must have required considerable attention 
to distinguish the powers or loots of the known^ from those 
of the unknown quantities ; and it must have been impossible 
to apply it to the more complicated of the modern expres- 
sions. The classification of the subjects may, perhaps, with 
some justice, be said to be carried to an unnecessary extent, 
and to partake too much of the taste for minute distinctions 
which prevailed in that age. For example, the sign plus or 
minijK, when preceding the first term of an equation, is 
called ducirix, and befoi-e any of the other terms it is called 
intermediate; the known and unknown quantities arc considered 
as of two distinct orders, the first belonging to the order of 
iiwnifer, the other to the order of things conformably to the 
ancient practice of designating the required quantity by the 
word res or nosa ; also radical quantities or surds are denominated 
vniversals, doubtless because every root may be expressed by a 
proper symbol ; and the roots of quantities composed of terms 
connected by pins or mwnSf one or more of which terms are 
surds, are called universalmima. 

In the chapter relating to the preparation of equations for so- 
lution, the usual rules for the transposition of terms are described ; 
it is shown that all the terms may be brought to one side of the 
equation, leaving zero on the other; and that the greatest co- 
efficient of the unknown quantity may be made positive, if 
originally otherwise, by changing the signs of all the terms in 
the equation. The co-efficient of the unknown quantity is made 
to disappear by division; and quantities aflected by roots, 
are got rid of by raising the equation to the requisite power. 
This subject concludes the philosopher’s interesting fragment 
on Algebra. The succeeding parts of such a work must have 
consisted of the means by which equations might be resolved ; 
and a reference is in one place made to such parts, as if they 
had been composed. Unfortunately by some accident they 
have not been preserved ; yet enough exists to justify the 
author of the Memoirs in concluding (page 500), that * the in- 
ventor of logarithms was not a mere calculator who had made a 
lucky hit in a path where others were close behind him ; but that 
had he only published his treatise on Logistics, without having 
invented the logarithms, he would have taken the place of Vieta, 
have anticipated the triumphs of Harriot, and, at a still earlier 
period, have placed Britain in tlic very highest ranks of those 
countries from which analytical science has received its great 
impulses.’ 
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curly liislory uC the family of Mei elusion which the Meiiioirs 
display, deserve the coininciidation of every I'rieiul to letters on 
account of the diligence with which the writer has sought out 
the circiiinstaiiccs adduced in correction of the errors into wliich 
historians have fallen with respect to that family. And when 
it is added that the book is well written, with less of prejudice 
in favour of the man of whom ScoJ;land is justly proud, than might 
be expected from one who may reasonably consider his own 
glory enhanced by that which he derives by reflection from his 
ancestor, — and that it tlirows light upon the cliaracters of the 
men of science who were the contemporaries of Napier — it will 
jirobably be giaiited that scarcely any w'oik of a like nature has 
so many claims to a favourable reception from the public. 

The author of the jMeinoirs passes, with a word of notice only, 
over the apocryphal history of the family from wliich he is 
descended ; he even abandons to the writers of romance the 
popular legend according to which the founder of the family 
changed the name of Levenax, or Lennox, for that of Ma~peer^ 
and he shows that the earliest ancestor of the great Napier, in 
lineal male ascent, acquired the lands of Nether Mcr^histon 
by grant from James I. beiurc the year The three first 

Napiers of the branch of jMerchiston appear to have been pro- 
vosts of Edinburgh ; consequently they must have been 
merchants of the higher class, to which in those days many of 
the nobility belonged ; and the intimate connexion of this family 
with that of Lennox, is explained by the marriage of the third 
Napier with a daughter of one of the grandsons of Duncan the 
eiglitli Earl. 

Napier coniinenced his public education in his foiirteeidli 
year, and the writer of his Life has discovered that he was ma- 
triculated at St. /Indrew’s in 16fi3, where he boaided with 
Principal ilutherfoid, of whose temper, hy^the way, no very 
favoiirahle account is given. Here the young inuii caught wilh 
eiithiisiasin the religious spirit of the times; and as his first 
iinprcssions were drawn from {lic^ lectures delivered on the 
Apocalypse by Christopher Cjoodman,. it is qpy from thence 
to account for the piedilection liu subsequent^ displayed for 
that portion of the Scriptures. 

It is plain that Napier received only the outlines of his educa- 
tion at St. Andrew's, for no reconl exists there of his iiuving 
taken the degree either of Eaclielor or Master in Arts ; the 
former of wliicii, by the rules of the (^iversity, he iiiiglii have 
in three, and the other in five ymrs from the time of his 
matriculation. The cause of his retirement from thence is 
uuknowiif but the author of the Memoirs has givea several 
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ivroDg idea of it. What it was endeavoured to impress, — 
what was noted as the new and curious fact, — was that if an 
instrument is constructed (like the one in question) with the 
sounds of the perfect or mathematical scale, each of these 
sounds approaches very nearly to one of the sounds in the 
equable division into 53, •with this further remarkable 
property, that the indications as to the magnitude of the in- 
tervals between the respective sounds, derivable from adding or 
subtracting’ the numbers or indices tliat attach to the approxi- 
mate sounds found existing in the scale produced by the 
equable division into 53, hold strictly true under the correct or 
mathematical division^ to an extent which though necessarily not 
unlimited, is almost inexhaustible in practical application. 
This is manifestly what the French would call a ' major’ over- 
sight ; in fact a representing of the thing as exactly what it is 
not. No shorter course can be jnirsued upon this occasion, 
than to invite any person interested, to read the two or three 
first jiages of the article on the * Enharmonic Organ' in tlie 
Westminster Review for January 1835; with a warning,— to 
prevent the risk of being run away with by tlie same mistake us 
the Essayist, — that the divisions in the interior of the circle there 
represented are the true, or mathematical, or if preferred the 
Pythagorean divisions, without a fraction of temperament of any 
kind ; that their near accoidance with the division into 53 equal 
parts as represented on tlie exterior of the circumference, is 
what may be called accidental, or mere matter of fact; and that 
the inference desired to be impressed is, that it is just as cheap 
to play in the inathematicaily correct divisions as in the im- 
perfect ones of the temperament of 53 equal parts, and that the 
numbers or indices which designate the latter, may be usefully 
employed for the calculation of the others. 

The account given of the instrument, is also exceedingly 
inaccurate, and leads to the impression that the writer has 
not inspected the reality. 

' Though the iiistrunicnt is limited to the most essential notes for 
the keys from five sharps to four fiats inclusive, it must be very complex, 
as it contains no less than 29 sounds in each octave, viz. 0, 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9 , 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25, 25,30, 31, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 48, (53 Octavo). To afford a complete scries, similar 
to the above, on each of the 12 keys (page 47), 18 aihliiional sounds 
would still be required, viz. 10, 13, 15, 15, 19, 20,21,27,28,32, 
33, 35, 38, 41, 42, 49, 50, 52, making in all 47 sounds in eacli octave ; 
and if the remaining 5 sounds, 2, 7, 24, 2t), 45, 51, were added, the 
instrument, us in the scale of 19 equal intervals, would yield a full 
series on any one of the 53 sounds. Great credit is due to this under- 
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taking ; but it would be too inucli to expect from it complete success, 
as the superabundance of keys iiiiist prove an insuperable objection to 
the execution.* 

‘ The scale of 10 sounds in the octave, which gives great accuracy 
to the harmony, though not to such theoretical minuteness as 
the scale of 53 sounds, would, on account of its simplicity and easy 
adaptation to the construction of thclnstnimeiit, be a useful improve- 
ment in the correctness of the harmony, without infringing on its prac- 
ticability as icgards the peifoimer. It is to be hoped that some 
persevering experimental musician will construct an instrument on this 
scale, and give it a fair trial.’ — p. 53, 

It will generally be concluded from this, that the instrument 
with the perfect intervals presents a * superabundance of keys,' 
at all events above li), in the octave. Whereas the fact is that 
the division which gives the mathematical or accurate sounds, 
presents only 16 ui dinary sounds or finger-keys in the octave 
on any one finger-board, the diifercncc from a common finger- 
board consisting in the Seconds and Sevenths, major and 
minor, being doublci or having a second (inger-key in a retired 
situation in addition to the common one In addition to 

these, tlieie arc found on difierent boards, one, two, and 
three finger-keys of a perfectly distinct form, wliich are 
required to complete the number of keys from live sharps to 
four flats inclusive ; but even in the extreme case, the whole 
number on any one board docs not exceed lU. It is certainly 
apprehended, that by the introduction of various finger-boards, 
the playing on any one board, at all events in the keys 
which do not require the use of the extraordinary fiiiger-keys, 
is lendered iniich less complicated than on a finger-board 
which should divide the octave into lU equal parts. This 
la.st kind of finger-buanl. in fact, is nothing new; but was 
applied to harpsichords in times past, which weie known by 
the n.imc of liuipsicliords with a key for A sharp and another for 
B flat. 

The object of introducing discussions of tins, kind here, is to 
endeavour to direct the alleiitioii of musical performers, and par- 
ticularly those on perfect iiislriirtients like the voice and violin 
kind, to tlie question whether the duplivity of the Dissomnets 
is not the solution of the diliiciiltics that attach to the correct 
division and execution of the musical scale. 


* In tliij place may he iiicntionrcl an alteration which han liecn siiggcatcd 
hy practice, consialiiig in assigning to the arttitr Second (major nnd'ininor) 
the usual place on the board, instead of to the rave ns was the original 
constrqction. 
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Art. Biographical Diviionary of J\mnenl ArliAts ; comprising 
Painters, Scnlplors, Engravers and Aruhi/ech, from the earliest 
ages to the present time. Hy John Cioulcl. — Second Edition. 
2 Vols. iSino. Wilson, Koyal Exchange. 1835. 

TT is a question worthy of some consideration, whether a 
^work like the present would be best accomplished by one 
who was himself nii artist, dl* by one who possessing certain 
other qualifications, knew iiotliing about the Arts, either in 
theory or practice. Doubtless the work itself is the only thing 
with which the public is permanently concerned ; but the critic 
may be permitted to analyze the powers of an author, as well as 
balance the results of his labour, especially where they present 
an extreme illustration of a rather curious ]>ropobition. 

Enthusiasm for a particular class of objects in art, is the 
consequence of an excitement of the imagination and sensibility 
in one whose nature has a certain affinity with such powers as 
were called into action in the original production of these objects. 
Enthusiasm in a particular pursuit, requires a similar degree of 
affinity with the contemplated result, i.c. with the ])Owcrs 
which have always been requisite for its accomplishment ; the 
extent of practical ca])acity being commensurate with that 
degree. Enthusiasm is not generally accompanied with matter-' 
of-fact knowledge, experience, and sound judgment ; but in a 
ratio with the amount of such quality and such acquirements 
possessed by an individual, will be the probable success of his 
undertaking. Hut nature has set limits to the strongest feelings, 
by causing them, in almost all cases, to revolve in a circum- 
scribed orbit, so that the faculties being wrought to the extreme 
with reference to one class of objects, shall naturally be inca- 
pacitated from duly appreciating those of a diflercnt nature. 'I'o 
expect otlierwise, would be to ask for a universal intelligence, 
like that of iShakspeare. In the absence of so rare an endow- 
nicnt, is it not a feasible argument, that a work of diwrsified 
compilation would be best accomplished by one who had no 
particular feelings to indulge in any part of the subject matter f 
'J'lie worshipper of the Cartoons turns aside his lofty intelligence 
from the elaborate labours of Uerrard Dow ; his imagination 
does not echo to Ins heart the inward groans of those ‘ who 
smalle seals engrave,’ and he utterly despises the minute skill 
and remorseless patience devoutly bestcjwed upon dower- 
paintings, with their adectiiig episodes of the fly and the dro|) 
of water. This is not to be wondered at; but they all have 
their value, inasmuch as they contribute to the delight and 
satisfaction of numbers. The admirers of primitive power are 
few ; those who love art for the sake of nature, are not many ; 
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the largest class by far, is made up of those who admire Art 
for itself only, i. e. with no further reference to nature than 
serves to prove the excellence of the copy. And this sort of 
admiration is seldom abstract; it is commonly alloyed with 
envy and the restless desire of tangible possession. 

When a talented Artist writes on works of art, and on its 
professors, it is scarcely possible that he should not be in- 
fluenced to a very great degree in his judgments, by the 
circumstances of his own education ; by those models of ex- 
cellence which have most commanded his admiration and 
wrought upon his feelings, and to which his most arduous studies 
have been devoted. The amiable Vasari was a very intelligent 
and equitable man ; Sir Joshua Reynolds no less so ; but the 
former had his favourites, whom he sometimes eulogized as 
though there w*ere no other painters extant ; and the latter, not- 
withstanding his gentlemanly ‘spiriting,’ aflirms roundly in his 
Discourses, then qualifies, equivocates, and finally surrenders 
himself up to his private feelings, in which self-love has of course 
its due share and gives a corresponding bias to his judgment. 
Not to mention the idiosyncratic partialities of Fuseli, let it be 
granted for argument’s sake, that Bryan, Pilkington, Cunningham 
and others have held an accurate and unprejudiced balance in 
all their opinions on art and artists; yet this will not i^reatly affect 
the question, for tlie pieseiit work differs materially from that 
of Pilkington and the test, being literally a compilation, without 
any original criticisms, and almost without an original opinion. 
All previous works of the kind have been influenced by the 
individualities of private judgment; Mr. Gould has no private 
judgment about the matter. With him one man is ns good as 
another, until lie has collected the evidence. He depends 
entirely upon the verbal testimony. He is not in the least 
startled, so irradiial is the process, at any amount of fame arrived 
at ; neither does he become an enthusiast under any circum- 
stances. He is quite ready to place any obscure name at the 
top of his list,— provided a sufficient number of authorities can 
be discovered to warrant the promotion. He had no idols when 
he commenced ; he has none now he has concluded. They are 
beautiful or otherwise, according as he has found them 
* written.’ He carefully collects all opinions, and gives the 
average. He is as innocent in mind and touch of all enthusiastic 
feeling for Art, and the works of its devotees, as though he had 
never seen a dozen pictures in his life; and it is a great question 
(speaking advisedly, but in all good feeling and respect) whether 
he would know a Cuyp from a Gainsborough if hung in different 
rooms, or even a Claude from a landscape of Rubens. 
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These negative qualities in a compiration, must of course 
carry with them the corresponding imperfections. Where the 
number of conflicting opinions is nearly equal, it requires a 
definite judgment in the compiler to know what authorities, 
ancient and modern, are of the most valuCi that he majr give his 
general estimate accordingly. In many important instances 
where this was requisite, the auClior has failed. He prefers giving 
the contradicting opinions, — sometimes in the same article, — 
balancing one sentence against another, and leaving the reader to 
judge for himself. In all other respects he has succeeded. Of a 
thoroughly honest and pains-taking character, and of entire 
modesty, Mr. Gould possesses the additional qualifications for 
such a task of research, in that inexhaustible perseverance, 
which (with the exception previously stated) no difiiculties of 
art, science, language, technicality, or conflicting versions of 
facts, have been able to withstand. His biographical Sketches, 
as a work of factual reference in all matters concerning the life 
and labours of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, 
combines the inforniatioii in small compass of many huge 
folios ; and after certain emendations in the future editions, will 
quietly ' shelf,’ as for the benefit of the curious only, nearly all 
])revious works of similar character. . 

The instigations of nature are always wonderful, and 
sometimes mysterious. A wide and fertile field is open 
for speculation, as to what sudden ingress of thoughts, when 
and where and under what circumstances, could have first 
induced the author to undertake so arduous, and as might 
have been imagined, so uncongenial a work. Certainly 
nobody could have conjectured, without some previous in- 
timation, that it was conceived, planned, and probably in part 
executed, among Mowing herds and obstinate swine.’ Far 
rather would the imagination have diqucted its dawn and 
origin in the serenely meditative mood of some grey-headed 
gentleman of the very * old school surrounded by illuminated 
missals and black-letter folios ; with spectacles on nose high 
endorsed ; a fine cameo on his little finger ; and further 
characterized by a handsome iincicH rfghne a lAnglaise pig-tail, 
while seated with a massy rummer of richly-coloured negus 
before him, in the Rose Chamber of some venerable Club- 
house. 

The work is preceded by an introduction of an Historicali 
biographical, and Professional character. 

* Arts arc commonly divided \\\txiu*vfn9 ov mcchanw, Uhrral or folUc. 
The former are those wherein the hand and body arc more concerned 
than the mind j of which kind are most of those which furnish us 
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iviih the necessaries uf lltc. and are jiopularl y known by the name of 
tratles 5 as baking, brewing, carpentry, smithcry, weaving, &c. The 
latter are such as depend more on tlie labour of the mind than that of 
the hand 3 they arc the produce of the imagination, their essence con- 
sists in expression, and their end is pleasure. Of this kind are poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture, &c/ — introduction, p. i. 

This is very meagre and oircumscribed philosophy. The 
highest order of poetry and of painting embodies the noblest 
sentiments and images of abstract power and pathetic morality. 
Even portrait painting (except where the individual has his face 
painted for himself) may often convey a feeling of too deep 
a character to be designated merely as pleasure. Nor would 
the qualification of a ^ melancholy ’ pleasure, render the 
definition quite correct. 

' In taking a slight sketch of the various branches of the fine arts, 
we shall not by a slow and tedious process attempt to conduct our 
readers through the long and rugged path, by which alone even a mo- 
derate degree of excellence may be attained : wc shall rather, by a 
short inquiry into the fundamental principles of the art, and a refer- 
ence to the examples of tlie greatest masters, endeavour to draw their 
attention to the proper application of that mechanical skill, by which 
have been produced sucli admirable specimens of the genius of the 
human mind.* — lb. p. i. * 

Mechanical skill is the necessary medium between the imagi- 
nation and the senses ; but it is not well to say that it produces 
works of genius. Perhaps the Author means that its * proper 
application' is that of embodying the noblest conceptions or 
selecting the finest models of nature. 

* The art of Fainting gives the most direct and expressive represen- 
tation of objects ; and it was doubtless for this reason employed liy 
many nations, before the art of writing was invented, to communi- 
cate their thoughts, and to convey intelligence to distant places. 'J'he 
pencil may he said to %vrite a universal language 3 fur every one can 
instantly understand the meaning of a painter, provided he be faithful 
to the rules of his art.* — Ib. p. i. 

This tends to justify the previous objection to * mechanical 
skill ’ being the producer of specimens of genius. The rules 
of the art” are the very subordinate cause of excellence ; they 
may fill the world with artists, but will never make a great 
painter, except us relates to their mechanical assistance. In 
speaking of Guido, the author says, * though he did not un- 
derstand the principles of the cluaro^scuro, yet he Mometimes 
practised it through a felicity of' genius.^ The finest things 
have continually been effected in this way ; never by mere 
rules. 
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' His skill enables him to display the various scenes of nature at 
one view ; and by his delineation of the striking; effects of passion, 
he instantaneously aficcts the soul of the spectator. Silent and uni- 
form os is the address which ii picture makes to us, yet does it pene- 
trate so deeply into our affections, that it seems often to exceed the 
power of elo(|uence. Its effects arc sometimes truly wonderful. It is 
said that Alexander the Great treuibled and grew pale on seeing a 
picture of Palamedcs betrayed to death by his friends, as it brought 
to his mind an acute recollection of his treatment of Aristonicus. 
Portia could bear with unshaken constancy her final separation from 
llrntus, but when she saw, some hours after, a picture of the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, she burst into tears.* — fb, p. ii. 

Does not the author here justify the objection started at 
the commencement, viz. that the end of painting was not con- 
fined to pleasure, but involved the deepest thoughts und 
emotions ? 

' But of all pictures, none are so interesting in the display of figures, 
none so |»owerfu1 in effect, as the historical. This branch of the art 
niuiiitaiiis the same superiority over all others, which tragedy has 
ac(|uircd over epigrams, pastorals, and satires. In such pictures there 
must be dignity of subject, combined with propriety of expression 5 
blit i/i/iVy of that is, the contiexioii of the subonlinatc figures 

with the principal one, forms their great excellence. This unity of 
design is displayed in many cclebratcci pictures, such as the Tent of 
Darius, by Brun ; St. Paul preaching before Felix, by Kaffaelle f &c. 
— Ik p. hi. 

The author, it is presumed, means their * great excellence' 
in an artist’s sense. It is not satisfac^ry however, to find 
liC Brun and West placed by the side of the * prince of painters ’ 
ill any sense. But Mr. Gould makes some aiiionds, — possibly 
through an oversight, — by excluding both these artists from 
the body of his work, and noticing tliein only in the Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. The next extract is characterized by the 
natural good sense of the author. 

* Much has been said of the pyramidal group, the serpentine line, 
the artificial contrast; and, upon doctrines like these, Laiifraiico, 
( Cortona, (uordano, Maratti, and many others, their predecessors as 
well os followers, formeil a style better calculated to amuse the eye, 
than to satisfy the judgment. An inordinate but ill-directed thirst of 
variety is the basis of this artificial system ; contrast is succeeded by 
contrast, opposition by opposition $ but ns this principle perviules all 
their works, the result is no variety at nil, and their concliict muY be 
compared to that of the voluptuary, who, grasping at every enjoy- 
ment tliat presents itself, acquires satiety instead of pleasure.* 

* If UaffiMllc can be said to have regulated his comiiositions by any 
particular rule or maxiiDi it was that of making each as unlike the 
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other as possible, consistent with propriety of expression. Thus, in 
the cartoon of Christ giving the keys to Peter, the Apostles all crowd- 
ing together to be witnesses of the action, occupy the principal part 
of the picture, and form a group in profile ; the Saviour, although in 
the corner of the picture, being, nevertheless, rendered evidently the 
principal figure, by the insulated situation given to him, as well as by 
the actions of the Apostles, who ^11 press forward towards him, as to 
the centre of attraction.’ — Jb, p. iv. 

Mr. Gould has been entangled in so many Lectures, Dis- 
courses, 8cc. that he has seldom been able to extricate any one 
free opinion of his own in an entire state. 

' A very high degree of excellence in design is, perhaps, considered 
the greatest difficulty of painting. Many of the works of Raffaellc, 
and his school, leave nothing to be desired on the score of coiiipositioii 
and expression. Colouring was carried to the highest pitch by Ciior- 
gione, Rubens, Rembrandt, and others of the Dutch school ; but any 
thing approaching to perfection of design, if wc except some of the 
dgures of the great Michel Angelo, is rarely to be witnessed in the 
produetions of modern art.’ — 76. p. \\ 

Does the writer mean to say, that Raphael could not draw ?— 
that he did not know the figure ?T"that he could not invent atti- 
tudes ?— that he never did ’ any thing approaching to perfection ’ 
in the different parts of design ? Does he find the average argu- 
ments of various authors prove this of Raphael, from the fact 
of his not having made so learned, and frequently ex- 
travagant, a display of anatomical knowledge and perspective, 
as Michael Angelo ! Yet Mr. Gould acknowledges at page 
viii the * purity of eftsign’ in the former, and it could not very 
justly be termed pure if it were not correct ; while at page xxxi 
it is said, that after Raphael * bad contemplated the cartoons of 
Michel Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, he, in a great measure, 
divested himself of the dryness of his first master, and blending 
the boldness of Michel Angelo with his own graceful ideas, 
he formed a style of design more perfect than his model ; and at 
last struck out a manner peculiar to himself, and superior to all 
others.’ 

' Leonardo da Vinci was the first artist of modern times who treated 
the subject of chiam-sruro scientifically ; but although he gave great 
force and softness to hi.s pictures, yet the system which he recom- 
mended, nnd generally adopted, of relieving the dark side of the 
figures by a light back-ground, and the light parts by a dark one, 
prevented that expansion and breadth of effect which Correggio soon 
after discovered could only be attained by a contrary mode of con- 
duct, — that of relieving one shadow by another still darker, and of 
uniting several light objects into one great moss.'— ii. p. vii. 
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It appears rather an equivocal compliment to the great 
Leonardo’s scientific treatment of chiato oscuro, when it is said 
in the same sentence, that the best success * could only be 
attained bv a contrary mode of conduct’ The science of 
optics, rather than the art of colouring, is afterwards briefly 
treated ; but the following extract, in its reference to Da Vinci, 
is very interesting. * 

* Every undivided ray, let it be e%*cr so fine, is a little bundle of 
blue. red. and yellow rays, which, while combined, are not to be dis- 
tinguished one from another, and form that kind of light colled white; 
BO that white is not a colour per xe, ns the learned Da Vinci (so far. it 
seems, the precursor of Newton), expressly affirms, but an assemblage 
of colours.’— 76. p. viii. 

The author very sensibly recommends the study of the old 
masters for fine colouring, premising that care should be made 
in the selection. * as some have improved by time, while others 
have lost their life and freshness.’ He finely adds, that * the 
student may make himself ample amends for any inj uries which his 
originals may have received from the hands of time, by turning 
to truth, and to nature which never grows old. but constantly 
retains its primitive flower of youth, and was itself the model 
of the models before him.’ When the author does venture an 
idea of his own, it is generally a good one. He thinks that 
the academies of painting * should have models for colouring 
as well as designing ;’ and justly denounces that ’ preposterous 
fulness and floridness of colouring which is at present so much 
the taste.’ He says. * what statues are in design, nature is in 
colouring.’ This is not so happy ; it would be as fair to say. 
’ what Titian is in colouring, nature is in design.’ The next 
extract is his boldest aqd his best. 

' When a boy is ]iussessed of good talents, and has so strong a 
])assion for the arts, that scarcely anything can restrain him, there can 
he little fear of his doing well, if suffered to follow the bent of his 
inclination ; but without this nothing should induce him to engage 
in a profession of so arduous a nature, and which requires such un- 
wearied application. He may learn to draw the correct outline of 
buildings, and other regular objects by the rules of perspective ; but 
the forming'fine pictures, so ns tq affect the mind, is an art not redu- 
cible to rule ; and though much may be taught, yet much more will 
ever depend upon the mind of the artist. Here it is that the existence 
of a quality which distinguishes one man from another, is so obvious.’ 
—76. p. xiii. 

But Mr. Gould's diffidence (or else it is the quintessence 
of quiet sarcasm) now rises to alarm him with the sense of 
his presumption in advocating the possible existence of natural 
powers whose bent of inspiration should be followed ; and hi 
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trigonometrical formula for determining the sine of half an arc 
from the sine and cosine of the whole arc. Thus the sines and 
cosines for the whole quadrant were determined, and Napier 
added a table of logarithmic tangents, which he obtained from 
the previously found logatithins of the sine and cosine. Subse- 
quently, in order to render his table available for common 
numbers, Napier directed the given number to be sought for 
or interpolated in the column of natural sines or tangents ; upon 
which the logarithmic sine, or tangent, interpolating if necessary, 
would give the required logarithm. 

It is evident that the lalraur of forming these auxiliary tables 
would hare been immense, if it had been necessary to compute 
all the terms of the geometrical progressions in the usual 
manner ; but from the nature of the common ratios assumed by 
Napier, it happens that every term, after the first, is capable of 
being found, very nearly, from that which precedes it, by the 
subtraction from that preceding term, of a certain fractional part 
of itself; and the operator, by means of some theorems 
ingeniously applied, could always correct the errors of his 
work as soon as they became capable of affecting sensibly 
the truth of his results. This ]»rtioular construction of a 
geometrical series, in correspondence to the terms of the 
assumed series 0, 1,2, 3, 8cc., is the basis of Napier’s title to 
the honour of being the inventor of logarithms. It would 
be vain to look in the works of preceding mathematicians, 
for an instance of such a construction, or for any such applica- 
tions of the auxiliary theorems to obtain correct values of the 
terms. Aud it must be added, that the contrariety in what may 
be called the directions of the two series, entirely forbids the 
supposition that he developed the tbcoreni of Archimedes, or 
the logarithmic properties of series alluded to by more modern 
writers, or even that be took a hint from tliera, since in every 
such case, the (wo scries ascend or descend together. 

It is known that during the concoction of his system, Napier 
permitted some one to give informatidh to the Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, that a work was in preparation by which the labours 
of men of science would be materially abridged. For this 
knowledge we are indebted to Kepler, who, in a letter to his 
correspondent Cugcr, published among his epistles by Hanscli, 
asserts, when sperucing of the Ir^arithms of Napier among the 
improvements in trigonometry, that a certain Scotchman had, 
in 1594, written to Tycho a letter containing a promise of such 
numbers. This letter must have been written before Kepler had 
associated himself with the astronomer, and has long since been 
lost } but Kepler moet have belteved what ho wrote, and the 
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The biographical sketch of the great and versatile Leonardo 
da Vinci, is admirably executed ; combining every important 
view of his life, character, and powers, in the space of three or 
four pages. It is like the outline of a fine cartoon. Michael 
Angelo follows next. This is by no means so good ; being 
chiefly made up of quotations from English artists,-— great ones 
certainly, — tending to show tlfht Raphael was immeasurably 
inferior! Yet not one of the sounding quotations, includes so 
much good sense as the author's own unassuming addition. 

' In estimating the character of Michel Angelo, we must judge of 
him, like Bacon, by his times, and must consider what progress had 
keen made since the revival of the arts ; how few ancicMit statues had 
been discovered, and how little of the principles of art had been then 
defined. It is not so much his works that remain ; those of his pen- 
cil have long lost all their freshness, and most are fast fadijig to 
decay; but it is the great and universal change which his genius 
effected that will make him always illustrious. The graceful, the ele- 
gant, and the refined style of the ancients could not perhaps be sur- 
passed ; but the grand and the terrific seems to have been his peculiar 
province. In invention, vigour,' energy of mind, and knowledge of 
form, he led the way.'— 76. p. xxviii. 

The sketch of Raftaelle Sanzio da Urbino (the third and last 
of the great triumvirate) as head of the Roman school, is 
full of good sense and impartiality. Having made up his 
notice of Michael Angelo with quotations from Sir Joshua, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, and Lawrence, the author thinks it unneces- 
sary to bring them in array a second time ; and after very 
fairly showing that Raphael was indebted for his style almost as 
much to the antique Sculptors, to Leonardo, Masaccio, and 
Bartolomeo Baccio, a^^ the great Buonarotti ; he adds, that to 
describe the works or Raphael * justly, in proportion to their 
merit, would demand an understanding as large as his own.’ 
In declining all further q^uotntion ftom the above-named 
British artists, it is probable Mr. Gould could find little 
or nothing that he deemed unbiassed and satisfactory. He 
does not appear to have read the life of Raphael by Quatre- 
mere De Quincy ; but how much more ought he to have made 
a few extracts from the works of Hazlitt, with whose - critiques 
on Art he seems quite unacquainted. 

In a short account of the * Venetian school,' Titian is 
treated very unhandsomely. He whose pencil was courted by 
Emperors, Kings, Popes and Cardinals, ought to have found, 
if not favour, more justice from the pen of the compiler. There 
must have been something extraordinary in the man, to occasion 
Charles V. to exclaim, after being painted the last time he sat 
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to Titian, * This is the third time I have triumphed over death !’ 
During one of the sittings, the painter happened to drop his 
pencil, which the Emperor immediately picked up, and pre* 
sented to him, saying that * to wait on Titian was service for 
an Emperor.’ Some of the nobles of the Court having mani- 
fested a jealousy against the artist, Charles said to them, * 1 
can never want a Court of nobies. I can make a thousand of 
you when 1 will ; but God alone can make a painter like Titian.’ 
Northcote says truly of his portraits, that ‘ life itself scarce 
seems more dive and that * it is they who look at you, more 
than you who look at them.’ Mr. Gould does not appear aware 
of the existence of Northcote’s ' Life of Titian,’ or of * North- 
cote’s Conversations,’ wherein so much able criticism on Art is 
to be found. He however speaks in very just terms of Titian 
as a colourist, in the previous pages of the Introduction. 

The * Lombard school ’ is well described, especially with 
regard to Correggio and Lodovico Carracci. The ’ French school ’ 
is not so well. Sundry French artists are brought forward to 
be compared with Raphael, and to sink in the comparison. This 
is hardly just towards any of the parties; neither was it 
necessary, except with regard to Le Sueur. Nicholas Poussin, 
at least, was quite capable of standing upon his own ground. 
The ' German school,’ wherein the author says that * Albert 
Durer owed everything to his own genius,' is briefly mentioned. 
The 'Flemish school’ is described as being the first that 
brought oil-painting into general practice. * John of Bruges 
was the founder of painting as a profession in Flanders : Rubens 
was the founder of the art.’ It is also well said of the latter, 
that * his figures appear to be the exact counterpart of his 
conceptions, and their creation nothing more than a simple act 
of the will.* The 'Dutch school’ is juray described ; though 
Mr. Descamps does not use an agreeable expression in speaking 
of the ' work-shop’ of the mighty magician Rembrandt. Mr. 
Gould does some justice to him in the body of the work ; not 
much in the Introduction. The ' English school’ is very 
fairly executed. 

ScuLPTUBE. The historical treatise under this head, is full 
of interest. It excites the mind to curious speculations con- 
cerning the ancient Mexicans and Egyptians; the eastern 
traditions as to the father of Abraham being a statuary ; the 
South-Sea idols ; the Isthmian and Pythian games, where Plato 
wrestled, while Pythagoras carried oflf the prize at Elia ; the 
ivory statue of Jupiter Olympius, which M. de Pauw calculated 
would consume the teetli of 300 elephants ; and the monu- 
nwntfil ftgoiM in England aftar tba Raatorotion* who were * clad 
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in Roman armour, their beads and aboulddra suataining enormous 
wies ; * &c. « 

Enokaving. The rise and progress of engraving are sum- 
marily treated. The remark on Albert Durer is a ludicrous fact. 
* Confining his labours almost wholly to religious and le- 
gendary histories, he turned the New Testament into the history 
of a Flemish village. The habiKs of Herod, Pilate, Joseph, and 
iheir dwellings, utensils, and custoiiis, were all Gothic and 
European ; his Virgin Mary was the heroine of a kermu.’ 
Much is here comprised in a short compass; but scarcely 
eAoifgb. It does not bring the subject down to the present 
time. The wonderful advances in the art, especially in mez- 
zotinto scraping ^aa in Martin's works), and in wood engraving 
(as in the exquisite specimens contained in Mrs. Austin’s 
‘ Story without an End’), might at least have merited some brief 
allusion. 

Abchitbctubr. This is Mr. Gould’s masterpiece. Setting 
aside the differenoes^f theoretic speculation, it is a model of 
historical and scientific compilation. 

The ‘ Explanation of technical terms ' is characterized by much 
good sense. It is confined to painting ; but ought not a few 
others to have been added ? — inasmuch as most general readers 
might form a tolerable guess concerning antique, contrast, 
design, grace See, who would be rather puzzled with the archi- 
tectural phraseology of ’ ribs and transoms, archivolts and im- 
posts, splayed jambs, polyfoil, cuspidated t^ures, crockets,' &c. 

The Bioobaphical Sketches, forming the body of the 
work, are, with the exception of sundry ill-raosen criticisms on 
the greatest men, capital compilations; brief, characteristic 
and authentic. Having treated Gerrard Dow 'rather cavalierly 
at the outset, it may baas well to do hinq justice by giving the 
sketch entire. 

* DOUIV (Gerhard), a edebrated Dutch painter, liorn at Leyden in 
1613, and dM in 1674, aged 61. Hi received his first instructions in 
drawing and design fkem Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, and 
also ftnm Peter Muwhoom, a painteron glass j but at the early age 
of fifteen he became the disciple of Rembrandt. In that fiunous schotil 
be remained three years, and then fonqd himself qaalified to study 
nature, the most unerring guide. Though his moaner appears differ- 
ent from that of his master, yet It was to Rembrandt alone that he 
owed that excelicnee in colouriiig by which he triumphed over the 
artists of his country. His nneral manner of painting poriraits was 
by the aid of a concave. nurror, and sometimes by moking at the 
object through a firame with many exact squares of fine silk ; but the 
latter custom is disused, u the eye of a good artist seems a more 
competent raft, though the use of the wmer is still p n wiieed by 
vob. xxiii^JVIutmiiuterMtvkw, i 
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painters in miniature. It is almost incredible urhat vast sums have 
been given, and are given at this day, for the pictures of Douw, even 
in his own country, as also in every part of Europe 3 for he was ex- 
ceedingly curious in finishing them, and patiently assiduous beyond 
example. Sandraurt relates, that having once, in company with Bani- 
boccia, visited Gerhanl Douw, they could not forbear admiring the 
prodigious neatness of a picture wfiich he was then painting, in which 
they took particular notice of a broom ; and expressing their surprise 
at the excessive neatness of the finishing of that minute object, Douw 
told them he should spend three days more in working on that broom 
before he should account it entirely complete. In a tamily picture of 
Mr. Spicring (Douw’s principal patron), the same author asserts, 
that Mrs. Spiering sat five da^ for the finishing of one of her hands 
that leaned on an arm chair. Douw was incontestibly the most won- 
derful of all the Flemish masters. Every thing that came from his 
pencil is precious, and his colouring hath exactly the true and lovely 
tints of nature ; and his pictures are remarkable not only for retaining 
their original lustre, but for having the same beautiful effirct at a 
proper distance, as th^ have when bi^ughl to the nearest view. The 
most capital picture of this master in Holland*was not very long since 
in the possession of the widow Van Hoek, at Amsterdam 3 it was of 
a laigcr sise than usual, being three f^t high, by two feet six inches 
broad, within the frame. In it two rooms are represented ; in the 
first (where there appears a curious piece of tapestry,* at a separation 
of the apartments) there is a figure of a woman giving suck to a 
child 3 at her side is a cradle, and a table covered with tapestry, on 
which is placed a gilt lamp, and some pieces of still life, fii the 
second apartment is a surgeon's shop with n countryman undergoing 
an operation, and a woman standing by with several utensils. The 
folding doors show on one side a study, nnd a man making a pen by 
candle-light; on the other side, a school, with boys writing, and sitting 
at different tables 3 every part, and every particular object, being ex- 
pressed with so much beauty, 4 ruth, and force, as is scarce to be com. 
prehended. It was his peculiar talent to show in a small compass what 
other painters could cxjiress in a much larger extent— //oii&raAen, 
Sandraurt, PM. 

The method adopted by thi compiler, of spelling names in a 
different manner from that to which every bod]^ is accustomed, 
(however correct he may be), and also of giving the surname 
before the Christian name without farther reference, occasioned 
much vexation in the former edition of the work. A man might 
have been an bdmirer. of Titian and Guido all his life, without 
knowing that the one was Vecelli, and the other Reni, Who 
would have expected to have found Giorgione under the cogno- 
.men of Barbarelli ? This discrepancy hgs been corrected in the 
present edition, but not entirely; tor Pordenone the daring 
rival of Titian, Ischiavone whom Northcole characterises as 
'an excellent Venetian painter’ [see also Redolfi.p; 229]i do nojt 
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wpear anywhere. The compiler calls Canaletti, Canal ; Fuseli, 
iMiessli ; and Octavius Van Veen, whose name is omitted in the 
body of the Dictionary, Van Been in the Introduction ; and 
so of others. Scarcely any of the eminent Greek painters 
mentioned in Bryan’s work, and as few of the great sculptors 
of antiquity whose names have been handed down in a simple 
unequivocal . form,, are discoverable. But if the sculptor of 
the Venus de Medicis, of the Three Graces, (said to be Socrates, 
who first studied as a ^ulptor under his father Sophroniscus,) 
or the architects of the stupendous edifices of Grecian art,*are 
omitted as of dubious authenticity, what can be said in excuse 
fur the omission of the name of the immortal Phidias, the sculptor 
of the Olympian Jupiter, the Minerva of Atheifs, the Theseus 
and all the glories or the Parthenon. Surely the most important 
of these names must be in the book ; — but where ? Not to be 
able to find them after a laborious search, is the same to the 
possessor as if they were not there. It may, however, be con- 
ceded that such a work as the present cannot approach per- 
fection except by the emendations of various editions, and that 
its compilation with so few faults would have driven almost any 
man but the author out of his senses. 

The sketch of Titian in the Imdy of the work, makes some 
amends for the * dry notice’ of him at page xxxv of the Introduc- 
tion ; but it grievously wants a few extracts from the writings 
of Mr. Hazlitt. The sketch of Vaudyck is excellent, and 
does him the utmost justice without being overcharged. As 
Mr. Gould has no partialities, so he is no enthusiast. 

The sketches of Reynolds, Barry, West, Fuseli, Lawrence, 
and other first-rate Knglish artists, are not more lengthy or 
complimentary than is consistent with an honest desire to 
promote the encouragement of native talent, and with a dedica- 
tion to the present President of tlie Royal Academy. They 
contain notning fulsome, nor even any intentional flattery. 
The sketch of Sir Joshua is^rhaps the best; brief and 
judicious; that of Westi the m<m interesting in its details, but 
spoiled by a concluding quotation that drags Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Shakspeare, into the comparison. These efforts 
always do more harm than good to a man’s fame. West is 
very admirable upon his own stage ; but be should not be lifted 
up into ' the highest tabernacle.” The sketch of Lawrence is 
lost in an almost interminable catalogue of his portoits, bis 
changes of lodgings, his brothers and sisters marriages, his 
funeral ceremonies, his ring and snuff-box presento. Stc. 
Doubtless it is all true ; but the whole truth renders it tiresome. 
lUanova, Flnxmao. NoUekcns, 8ip. are all well exeented; 

l2 
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though something too 'elaborate in their catalogues. Alluding 
to Nollekens, the author being of * the old school* sententionsly 
observes, * For a long series of years he was most extensively 
and liberally patronized, particularly by his late Majesty, 
with whom he was a great favourite ; a circumstance highly 
to his honour, for no man was a sounder judge of character 
than George III.* No man watfa sounder judge of cattle than 
Morland, and his ' horses, dogs, cows, and pigs* are pronounced 
by the author to be * faithful representations of rural nature.* 
Snyders, the unequalled delineator of the passions of animals, 
is well sketched. It might have been anticipated that his terrific 
combats of wild boars, bear-hunts, &c. would have been more 
particularized. But the author is strictly impartial ; he simply 
states tlie fact, and finds no luxury in it. 

The name of Hanson, the engraver of the Elgin marbles, 
does not appear anywhere in the work. There is a very in- 
different notice of the justly valuable engravings of Morin and 
Woollet, about whom Messrs. Colnaghi and Molteno would 
‘eloquently discourse;* but of Blake it is well observed, that 
* the pure-minded Flaxman pointed him out as a melancholy 
instance of English apathy.* The sketch of the painter Cipriani 
is poorly executed, while that of Bartolozzi the engraver of his 
designs, is comparatively overcharged. Of the Chevalier Pira- 
nesi, — the compiler never can have seen one of his etchings, — 
it is merely said that * he was remarkable for a bold and free 
style * and * generally drew upon the plate at once.* This is but 
a me^re account of the man whose masterly hand has given 
us the* noblest scenes of ancient Italy, with all the freshness of 
life and motion contrasted with stupendous desolation and 
immobility. These remains of the mighty past, are interspersed 
with numerous characteristic figure* of vital energy, who seem 
identified with the forms of nature, and with Uie secret and 
forlorn soul of those wrecks of power, whose grandeur in decay, 
placing then) above commisAtion, reconciles the spectator to 
the thought of their approving communion with Uie dust. 
But for these stately' wrecks tliere can be no oblivion, so long as 
one faithful copy of the works of Pimnesi remains. 

Of the anecdotal part, there is not much in the body of the 
work, and it seems to nave been almost excluded from the original 
design ; but the Appendix contains some excellent specimens. 
The sketch of the eccentric engraver Sharp, -is a matter-of-fact 
romance ; a more amusing biography, combined with Just and 

K nerous criticism, was scarcely ever put to paper, ft shows 
at the author has capabilities beyond the antkjuated, hait^ 
powdered, gl8M>aDd-pin diyneis of Dnumer, io which the great 
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mass of * the gentry' are formally handed up and down his 
pages. The sketch of Telford the engineer bnd architect is 
good. 

It is singular that in the way of anecdote, the compiler 
should not nave availed himself of many characteristic and 
amusing facta relating, not only to the old masters, but to those 
of modem date. The lives of Blake and Cosway would have 
furnished him with materials almost as extraordinary as those 
he has found with regard to Sharp. 

The extracts from * Reminiscences of Eminent Painters, by 
C. J. Nieuwheuhuys,' may be very serviceable to picture- 
dealers and collectors. It also contains two anecdotes which 
are new and Interesting. Rembrandt, when a young man, 

* walked from Leyden to the Hague, to dispose of a picture. 
He sold it for 100 guilders ; at which he was so elated, that he 
determined to ride home by the diligence. When the vehicle 
stopped to enable the passengers to take some refreshment, 
Rembrandt refused to alight, lest he should happen to lose his 
newly acquired treasure. The horses chanced to take fright, 
and nobody being at hand to* stop them, they ran away with 
Rembrandt, who sat alone in the inside. They reached Leyden 
in safety, and stopped at their accustomed inn ; when, to the 
astonishment Of the spectators, young Rembrandt quietly 
alighted, and without giving them the least ex^anation, 
hastened to communicate liis success to his parents. The other 
anecdote relates tp the sale of Rubens’s Chapeau de Pail/e, and 
exhibits an enthusiasm for the productions of art that is ' 
far from common at the present day. 'Strangers from all 
parts arrived to be p^sent,' and the * distinguished amateurs 
of several foreign countrips were collected together. The inns 
at Antwerp were so full, that many persons had the greatest 
difficulty to obtain lodgings.’ It appeared * from the multitude 
of people that crowded towards tlie Rue de Venice, as if they 
had been led more by the attracAn of a feast, than of a public 
auction. Happy were they who' had taken the precaution of 
being in the sale-room at an early hour, for it was impossible 
at last from the pressure of the crowd, to get near the house.* 
It was eventually sold to M. L. J. Nieuwhenhuys * for 35,970 
florins, which, iocihding the auction-duty, is about 3,000/.' 

The Dictionary is a most laborious, and on the whole a very 
successful compuation. The chief matter of some hundreds of 
volumes is conaensed into two small duodecimos. As this is all 
it aims to do, by this only can it be fairly judged ; and not by 
any standard of original oritioiam. 
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Art. VI.- History of ScotlatuL By Patrick Fraser Tytlcr, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. and F.A.S.— Edinburgh. Vols. I-V. 18M.1834. 


TN a former number [XXVI] of the Westminster Review a 
notice was given of the three first volumes of Mr. Tytler's 
History of Scotland. Since which have appeared two more 
volumes, containing some very important matter. The oppor- 
tunity is therefore taken of reviewing some of the leading 
features of Scottish history. 

The History of Scotland named at the head of this article, 
displays much research, and considerable skill, as well as much 
impartiality, in dealing with evidence. To say that it is the sort 
of history which either Thucydides or Tacitus would have 
written had they lived in Britain at the present day, and 
participated in all that the lapse of two thousand years has 
added to the world’s experience and to man's knowledge of 
hii^elf, would be about as correct as to affirm, that it combines 
the political economy of Smith and Ricardo, with the legislative 
philosophy of Bentham and the vivid dramatic narrative of 
Schiller and Scott. It is nevertheless a valuable accession to 
historical literature ; and for the fidelity and pains-taking dis- 
played in the execution, its author is entitled to the thanks of 
liis countrymen. 

The following Is a tabular viel^ of the reigns down to the end 
of Mr. Ty tier’s Vth volume. 

Regan lo Hnlh 

JUign. \ NT. 


Alewder II. Feud betwesn ths Ikinilirs nf Alhole mnI BiiaK out 

fir which Mr. Tytkr thuka the vlMim of England n)ion 
the SentSah cmwn aramT - - - .1949. 

1240. Aickandcr III. KiUort Iqr hia hoiM fklliiHi over a cliff. During the grealar 

part or hie reign the eolintry waa kept in a state of miiery 
liy the feuda and intrigues of the nobku • - 12B.i. 

]3hi. C Margaret of Norway. TDiiring which a large portion of the noUlity «idrri always 
to 3 John Ballul. > with the strongast pa^. consequently for the miwt iiart 
1300. t Intenugnum. J with Edwa^. of England. ... 

Ijor. Ilobert Bruce. With all Che powaiu and jptmiage oTa lueosstful leader, not 

aWc lolcaMn malenally the power nf Ihe luMcs. - 1399. 


1399. Da%id II. lieaehery and e o iwpl ia ey against the goveminant by a 

portion of the baioni, oombinad with Edward Ballol - 1371. 

1371. Robert II. Oppositton of the Earl of Douglas. InennM of tbo power 

of the nobles. Tyticr IIL p. 63. - 1389. 

>389. Rftetlll. DlmganlaedsMof CheraunlipfaicoaHqucmeof theiur. 

btticiwe and Intrigues eff thu bnranu— Inhuman nufileror 
thoklng^ialdLiiCsoo, tha duknof Rolhsay— King dlasof 
a broken bout in oonsequencuof thu denfh of one ion and 
dwei|ilivilyofliiB olhar. .... i406. 

1406. ^H 4 |.icy<if ABaiiy { |UMI1 oii.6Ui» U rtofOwM. ■rtlli oCWMiwr. ■ • 1494. 

( Md HMdMk. * 

1194. James I. Endeavours to sInngSMB the guramuMutp and psoleac thn 

lower orders Rom opiiruHloD, nod theicAiiie murdered by 
0 party of the noMea - • • • . - H36. 
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14d(i* Jama II. liu^^ of the people oeeasioned by the feude of tlie nolilcb 

(Tytler IV. SJl—EiLorbiUHit |iowcr of tho Earls of Dour- 
las, and lawless eonduet. William eighth Earl of 
Douglas assasunated by the Klpg in Stirling Castle. • - H60. 
1460. JanMB III. DeHsalsd by his rebellious noUcs, and after the battle 

murdered — Hated on account of his taste for architecture 
and musle, and his eneoungement of the professon of 
those arts - - .... 1188. 

1 4H8. James IV. The I^iwland dlltricts quieted by the King's engaging the most 

powerful of the resident nobles in a * band* to that cflbct - 1313. 
l.H3i James V. Died of a broken heart In onisequenee of the di^nce caused 

by the nobles descrtlqg his standard at a critical moment - 1542 
1542. Mary. Cardinal Deaton assaisinateil by a party of the nobility who 

were In the pay of Henry VIII. Proved by Tytler fkom 
StatoPapen. Voi. V.ck5. « * 

Of ten princes, counting from Robert Brace to Mary, sevens 
or more than two-thirds, died a violent death. Out of these 
seven the nobility murdered two, James 1 and James III ; and 
caused the death of three, Robert 111, James V, and Mary. 
Add to this King's sons, Regents, and Ministers too numerous 
to mention, assassinated or * done to death’ by them. 

It is to be observed too that during the three centuries 
tabularized above, there does not occur a single reign, nor an 
itilerregnum either, according to the authority of Mr. Tytler 
who is admitted on all sides to be a trustworthy and impartial 
historian, in which both the Kin^ and the country did not 
grievously suffer from the base intrigues and the lawless 
oppression of these feudal nobles. 

'Whatsoever is consequent to a time of Warre,' says Hobbes, 'where 
every man is enemy to every man ; the same is consequent to the 
time wherein men live without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withall. In 
such condition, thcr^ Is no place for industry ; because 'the fruit 
thereof is uncertain : and consecjuently no culture of the earth ; no 
navigation, no use of ti^ commodities that may he imported by sea ; 
no aimmodious building ; no instruments of moving and removing, 
such things na|ref|uire much force; no knowledge of the face of 
the earth ; no account of lime ; no arts ; no letters ; qo society ^ 
and which is worst of all continuall fearc, and danger of violent 
death ; and the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short/ — locviaikanf c. IS. 

The above passage is, with som^ exceptions*, remarkably 

* The ecclesiastical and military architecture of the times may perhaps 
he considered one uf these ; for though it chn scarcely come under the 
category of commodious liuildin^, yet it seems to imply the use of 
' Ijistruiiiciits of moving and remnwng such things as require much force.* 
The age, howevgrt was eminendy deficieDt in commodious private dwellings, 
as in everything tha( contributes to general comfort* In whatever had 
reference to warmth/ light, ventUation, deanliness, it was very nearly as 
backward as the wildest savages. 
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applicable to the state of Scotland during the whole or the far 
ereater part of the period treated of in these volumes. Hobbes 
has deduced his conclusions from the laws which he found to 
pervade humanity. It will be no uninteresting and no unim- 
portant inquiry, to endeavour to learn how far a particular series 
of recorded phenomena falls qnder the general rule he has 
announced. 

It may in liadne be objected to the application of the above 
passage to the case of Scotland, tliat Scotland formed a political 
society, independent and supreme, that therefore it possessed 
laws, and consequently, in a certain degree, civilization. In 
the foregoing argument the premises are true, the deductions 
from then not so. It is tnie that Scotland was a political 
society, independent, and sovereign or supreme. She has good 
right to affirm so, for she purchased that sovereignty and that 
independence by no trifling expenditure of the toil and blood of 
the bravest of her sons. But it does not follow from this, that 
she had a government capable of bestowing on her the advantages 
of good laws, or even capable of enforcing the observance of such 
laws as she possessed. Scotland was in that anomalous state, 
—in which, however, most countries are at some period of their 
existence, — where the form of government is separated from its 
substance. In form, during the greater portion if not the whole 
of the period embraced by the design of Mr. Ty tier's history, 
the Scottish government was a monarchy, in substance an 
oligarchy, or aristocracy in the specific meaning of the term. 
The business of making laws for the good of the kingdom at 
large, and enforcing them when made, lay chiefly with the king 
or one in whom the sovereignty resided. ‘ But this one being 
often not more powerful than some individual of the other ones 
composing the oligarchy, and almost aliyays less powerful than 
several of them united, his laws became a dead letter whenever 
they interfered with the interests real or supposed of any con- 
siderable number of the oligarchical body. Instances might be 
accumulated from Mr. '^tier’s History, of the utter inefficiency 
of laws made by the King, to curb the licentiousness of the 
powerful and serve as a protection to the weak*. The 
reader may be enabled to form some conception of the state 
of law which the Kingdom of Scotland enjoyed in more ancient 
times, from the following description of the administration 

* la the Isaguage of an ancient Ustorlan quoted by ^r. Tytler, * the 
Douglaiea womd frequently take a pnwreM to punish thieves and traitors, 
yet none were found greater than in tnnr own company.' Tyder vol.*v. 
p. 214. The following cireunstance also showe that tnere was no law to 
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of justice so late as the seventeenth century, given by Mr. 
Mark Napier in his memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, the 
inventor of logarithms. He is speaking of a half-brother of 
John Napier, who became a Lord of Council and Session. ' In 
those rude and ardent timn,* he says, ' we can imagine a full 
exhibition of the fifteen *’ to have resembled a menagerie at 
feeding, and. well worth double ’price to have witnessed. A full 
attendance, however, was rarely to be counted on. A judge 
in his place one day, was gone the next. It might be '* Auld 
Durie,” the President, carried off in his walks as if by demons, 
and concealed no one could tell where ; or Hallyards, murdered 
on the shore of Leith ; or Edzell, sent to Dumbarton Castle for 
his share in a desperate feudal combat, fought on the High- 
street during the previous night ; or the whom court adjourned 
to make room for the criminal trial of their brother Cliftenhall’s 
only daughter and heiress, who was “ taken to the Castle-hill of 
Edinburgh, and there bound to ane staik, and burnt in assis, 
cjuick, to the death.” for witchcraft. Among these, or such 
like, sat Alexander Napier, whose dictum, so encouraging to 
litigation, was ** niver imbrace dishonorabell agriment, ror all 
is dishonorabell where thair is not eie foreie, and tuith for 
tuith and who moreover read his session-papers in the stars, 
and wrote his interlocutors in the twelve houses of heaven, 
being a most learned judicial astrologer.’ 

The ordinary state of things then, in the ancient realm of 
Scotland, was a state of anarchy, in other words, a state, to a 
certain extent, of * war of every man ajeainat every man ;’ in 
which the simple of mind and the weak of body would naturally 
bMome the prey of the cunning and the strong. In such a state 
of society, strength of body would be in high estimation and de- 
mand ; whileHhe highest quality of mind for the production of 
which there would be any encouragement, would oe prudence, 
or a knowledge of what was best for a man’s interest in a narrow 
sense, or pretty much what is termed by Hobbes, his immediate 
* conservation and delectation.’ Of the higher qualities of in- 
tellect, those which are exercised in the advancement of ^e 
sciences and the arts, there would be no cultivation, there being 


B uniah the powerful. In the fend between the houses of Athole and 
liaset which ended in the ruin of the latter, William Kaaet, the chief of 
that family, having been accused of the murder of Fhtrick earl of Athole 
by his relatives the Earl of March and David de Hastings, oflhred, in the 
words of Mr. Tytler, * to prove that he had been fifty miles distanrwhen 
the murder was committed.' He also *oliered combat to any man who 
dared abide the iuue, but he declined a trial by Jury, oa accmut of the 
invetente mslioe of his eiieiniei.'-~Tyder, vol. i. p. 3. 
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none of that security which is necessaiy for its success. 
This last circumstance is particularly deserving of being 
noted. The importance of it to the ruling few is great, for it 
would seem to promise a perpetuity of their dominion. So 
long as they could prevent the production of any higher in- 
tellectual qualities than prudencYi and cunning, and therefore the 
necessity for the employment of such in the business of govern- 
ment, they might reasonably hope to be able to produce within 
the precincts of their own circle a quantity equal to the demand*, 
and, consequently retain the reins of government exclusively in 
their own hands. And this principle, it must be observed, 
has been more or less acted on in the case of most monopolies 
of the supreme power, whether by one or a few of the members 
of the political society. The pnnciple, however, is manifestly 
inconsistent with the cultivation of the higher powers of the 
mind, and therefore with the cultivation of those arts and sciences 
which are necessary for any material. advancement in the con- 
dition of man upon the earth. 

Of the above principle the Scottish Aristocracy, rude and 
uncultivated as were their minds and limited as was their know- 
ledge, seem to have been not unaware. This appears from the 
affected contempt, but realyealousyand dislike, with which they 
viewed any devotion to letters or arts. They regarded the 
character of * bookman ’ as synonymous with the practice of 
sorcery or the black art, and at the same time tantamount to 
being * no gentleman.’ Mr. Tytlcr says [vol. iv. p. 328] that 
the great fault of James III in the eyes of his nobility, a fault 
for which they murdered him, * seems to have been a devotion 
to studies and accomplishments, which in that rude and warlike 
age, were deemed unworthy of his rank and dignity.’ 

The following is* evidence from Mr. Tytler on flie subject:— 

* In the struggle in Scotland, which ended by the death of the un- 
fortunate monarch, it is important to observe that although the pretext 
used by the barons was the resistance to royaf oppression, and the 
establishment of liberty, the middle classes and the great body of the 
people took no share. They did not side with the nobles, whose efforts 
on this oceasion were entirely selfish and exclusive. On the contrary, 
so for as they were represented by the Commissioners of the burghs 
who sat in Parliament, they joineil the party of the King and the 
eleigy, by whom very frequent efforts were maide to introdnee a more 
eflhetnal adtaiinistration of jnstice, and a more constant respect for the 
rights of individuals, and the protection of property. With this olycct 

• * Prudence,* says Hobbes, * is but experience; which equal time 
eqnsUy besMws upon all men, in dioN diings they equally apply them, 
idrjs Witin*— Leviathan, c. 13. 
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laws were promulgated, and alternate threats and exhortations upon 
these subjects are ti be found in the record of each successive |>arlia* 
ment ; but the offenders continued refractory, and these offenders, it 
was notorious to the whole country, were the nobility and their de« 
pendents. The very men whose important offices ought, if con- 
scientiously administered, to have secured the rights of the great body 
of the people,— the justiciars, chancellors, chamberlains, sheriflb and 
others,— were often their worst oppressors; partial and venal in 
rheir administration of justice ; severe in their exactions of obedience ; 
and decided in their opposition to every right which interfered with 
their own power. Their interest and their privileges as feudrf nobles 
came into collision with their duties as servants and officers of the 
^vernment ; and the consequence was apparent in the remarkable 
fact, that, in the straggle between the Crown and the Aristocracy, 
wherever the greater offices were in the hands of the clergy, they 
generally supported the Sovereign ; but wherever they were mtrusted 
to the nohility, they almost uniformly combined against him. 

' When we find the jrapidar historians departing so widely from the 
truth in the false and partial colouring which tliey have thrown over 
the history of this reign (James 111), we may be permitted to receive 
their personal character of the monarch with considerable suspicion. 
James’s great fault seems to have been u devotion to studies and ac- 
complishments which, in this rude and warlike age, were dcemed>un- 
worthy of bis rank and dignity. He was an enthusiast in music, and 
took great delight in architecture, and the construction of splendid and 
noble palaces and buildings ; he was fond of rich and gorgeous dresses, 
and ready to spend laiw sums in the encouragement of the most 
skilful and curious workers in goM and steel; and the productions of 
these artists, their inlaid armour, massive gold chains, andjewelled- 
hilted daggers, were purchased by him at high prices;, whilst they 
tlicmsclvcs were admitted, if we believe the same writers, to an intimacy 
andfriendshipwiththesovereign which di^sted thenoUlity. The true 
account of this was probobly, that James received these a'rtizans into 
his pnince, where he gave them employment and took 'pleasure in 
superintending their labours, — an amusement for which lie might have 
pleaded the example of some of the wisestand most popular sovereigpis. 
But the barons, for whose rude and unintcilectual society the monarch 
showed little predilection, returned the neglect with which they were 
unwisely treated, by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits 
to fvhicn he was devoted. Cocliranc the arcfiitect, whose genius in an 
art which, in its higher branches, is eminently intellectual, had raised 
him to fiivour with the Kiqg, wes stigpnutized as a low mason, 
llogcrs, whose musical compositions weVe fitted to refine qnd improve 
the barbarous taste of the age, and whose woriu were long after highly 
esteemed in Scotland, was ridiculed as a common fiddler or. buffiwn ; 
and other artists, whose talents' had been warmly encouraged by the 
sovereign, were treated with the same indignity. It would beabsuid, 
^owever, firom the evidence of such interested witnesses, to form our 
opinion of the true character of his fiiTouriicg, os they have been 
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termed, or of the encouragement which they received from the 
aovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age, Phidias would have 
been but a marble^utter, and Apelles no better than the artisan who 
atained their oaken wainscot —Vol. !v. p. S27 et seq. 

If, moreover, circumstances should occur so extraordinary as to 
produce a powerful demand for 9 ome higher qualities than mere 
cunning and courage, or at least for those in a higher degree 
than they existed in the aristocracy at the time ; and if that 
demand should be supplied from a class below that of the ruling 
few; the individual or individuals supplying the demand would 
be regarded by the Oligarchical body with extraordinary jealousy 
and dislike. Thus when Wallace arose, and succeeded, by the 
aid of the lower orders, in driving out the English ; instead of 
meeting with gratitude, he encountered nothing but the most 
bitter hostility, not only open, but, what was worse, concealed. 
The crime of Wallace was his being the delivejrer of his 
country, — being at once the most valiant soldier, and the 
most prudent and intelligent commander that ever led that 
country to victory, and not being of the order of the greater 
barons. This was a crime never to be pardoned, an insult to 
be washed out only with blood. But in this act of treachery 
and murder, by which they expunged from the rolls of honour 
of their country the name of the man who had 6een that 
country's .greatest benefactor, the Scottish Aristocracy do not 
stand alone. Other Aristocracies in other countries and other 
times have exhibited a similar spirit, from the Roman patricians 
who hated Marius*, down to the English Tories who also hate 
men for being, like Marius, * no gentlemen.’ Even the English 
Whig Aristocracy, — perhaps the most mongrel thing of the kind 
that has appeared upon earth, — when discussing the question of 
appointing a man to a certain office, do not ask * Is he fit 
for the duties of the office?’— but *Is he a gentleman?' 

But to the successful permanent operation of this principle, two 
conditions are essential. One is some degree of union among 


* It is a curious circiiinstance that among the causes of Patrician hatred 
towards Marius, may be enumerated his introduction of the law for 
rendering secret voting more efficient, in other words the Ballot. (Leap 
Maria He ambiiUt et at pontee angaatioree fierent pnecipiem. Anaa ah U. C. 
634.^ Hcincccius Hist. Jur. Rom. § 101. iUtterui in a note says * Jussit 
lex Maria, ut pontes angustiores derent, earn oh caussam, ne quis inspicere 
tabellam, ne rome de suffragio, aut appellare ferentem posset. Ohservat 
iZ, Emesti in Ind. LL. ex Plutarchi Mario, pu. 407, eem, quia pateatim 
proeerum erat appmta^ Cottam et Metelhm Vou, impagnaete eenatua^ 
cetuuUe^teHfnuttrh. However it was too late to save Jleise. Assuredly both 
Marius and the Consuls knew what th^ were about, the former in advo- 
eating, the latter in opposing Fete bp BaUet. 
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the members of tlie governing body ; the other is that they 
possess 'sufficient motive in the insecurity of their poVer, to 
cultivate the qualities, viz. courage and prudence, which are 
necessary to maintain that power. Now it is remarkable that the 
existence of the former of these conditions in a very high degree, 
is incompatible with that of the latter. For a close and steady 
union produces security of phwer; and continued secority 
produces indolence, and a negligence of the duties necessary 
to maintain that power. It was thus the Venetian Aristocracy 
fell. From want of union, again, the great nobles of France suc- 
cumbed to one of their number wno was called King, and 
thence became Monarch in the proper sense, or Sovereign. 
However, Aristocracies have generally fallen by the action of Hie 
two causes combined ; by security engendering incapacity, and 
dissension then coming in -to add to the weakness produced. Thus 
fell the Roman, and perhaps thus the British Aristocracy ; though 
in investigating apy modern instance, t. e. of the last two or 
three centuries, anew element enters into the problem by feason 
of the more rapid and complete diffusion of Knowledge by the 
invention of printing. It would seem from the difficulty of 
obtaining the two elements in the necessary piot>ortions, that 
this sort of government is not calculated for duration. It 
would seem further to follow from the above, that two other 
conditions necessary to the well-being of an Aristocracy of the 
sort in question, are a low state of civilization, and a state of 
external war, — the former in order that tlie Aristocracy may be 
able to^ produce within their own body the adequate supply 
of the talents necessary for govemment,-:-the latter that tnose 
talents may not for want of exercise cease to exist. The fulfil- 
ment of the former condition, for the reason assigned a few 
sentences back, has become more difficult than formerly, and is 
likely every year to become still more so. Those persons will 
form a very inadequate idea of an Aristocracy such as the 
Scottish was in the times here treated of, who take their idea of it 
from the English nobility of the present day. The long 
undisturbed possession of unpontrolled power, obhteratesat last 
air traces of the qualities by which that power was acquired. 
Having a complete oommand over the wills of bh fellow-men, 
and therefore a complete command over those pleasures which 
the services of his fellow-creatures proctflte for him, the English 
Aristocrat of our day, or at least of aays but very latelyjgone by, 
is deprived of one or the strongest and steadiest of the impulm 
to the exercise of those faculties,' which, if the Aristotelian 
logicians may be believed, constitute the difference that separates 
man from the other animab. llieie is no fierce stru^le for 
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existence, none for bettering his condition, scarce any even 
for d^tinction, that intrudes to break the dream which 
constitutes what to him is life. Absorbed in that delirium of 
the senses, and delivered from the necessity of all ruder exertion 
of his mental or bodily powers, he is equally guiltless of those 
abstruser meditations in which the sage’s existence passes 
away. ' 

But most unlike to the corporal languor or to the mindless 
inanity of this ' lord of wantonness and ease,’ was the turbulent 
existence of the strongolimbed, iron-nerved, and active-minded 
barbarian, who in Scouand in die olden time might truly say, 

* My swond, my spear, my shaggy shield— 

They make me lord of all below.' 

An important feature in kll mde states of society, is not only 
the inoistinctness with which the limits of the Sovereim power 
are markedout,but the uncertainty as to the hands in which that 
power is lodged. A consequence of this is, that each member of 
an Aristocracy will, in such a state of things, depend, though hot 
for mere existence, for nearly all his importance, upon his own 
exertions. As his body will be haraened by the constant 
fatigues of marches or war, his mind will be exercised in 
certain of its faculties, by a constant search after expedients to 
counterwork the plots of enemies or rivals. Thus was formed 
such a character as that of Alexander Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, 
commonly known by the appellation of the * Tiger Earl,’ who 
is described by Sir Walter Scott as bearing in his countenance 
while yet a boy, * the signs of premature manhood and early 
thought.* This person having lost a battle against the King s 
party led by his feudal foe, through the treachery of an ally 
who went over to the enemy in the heat of the action, and 
being obliged after the most desperate efforts to take 
to flight, was afterwards overheard in his own castle, while 
cursing in the bitterness of his heart the traitor who had 
caused his defeat, to declare that he would willingly have 
taken seven years’ roasting in hell to have won that battle*. 
Such a man was a savage indeed, but a hardy, enterprising, 
and energetic savage, knd as unlike as can well be conceived 
to the vmuptuous and indolent noble of another age. 

The following passage, describing an event of the reign of 
James II in the year 1445, throws further light on the 
character of these feudal barons, who, as Mr. Ty tier observes, 

' have been admired by superficial inquirers.’ 




* Tyder, vol. iv. p. 106. 
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' The religious house of Arbroath hndappdinted Alexander Lindsay, 
eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, their chief justiciar, a niag of the 
most ferocious habits, but of great ambition and undaunted courage, 
who, from his fierce aspect, and the extreme length and bushiness of 
his beard, was afterwards commonly known by the appellation of 
the ** Tiger, or Earl Beardy.*' The prudent monks, however, soon 
discovered that the Tiger was too expensive a protector, and having 
deposed him from his office, they conferred it upon Ogilvy of Inner- 
quharity, an unpardonable offence in the eyes of the master of Craw- 
ford, who Instantly eoUected an army of his vassals, for the double 
purpose of inflicting vengeance upon the intruder, and violently re- 
possessing himself of the dignity from which he had been ejected. 
There can be little doubt that the Ogilvies must have sunk under this 
threatened attack, but accident gave them a powerful ally in Sir 
Alexander Seton of Gonluri, afterwards Ear} of ITuntly, who, as he 
returned from Court, hap])ened to lodge for the night at the castle of 
Ogilvy, at the very moment when this baron was mustering his forces 
against the meditated assault of Crawford. Seton, although in no 
personally interested in the quarrel, found himself, it is Said, 
compelled to assist the Ogilvies, by a rude but ancient custom, which 
bound the guest to take common part with his host in all dangers 
which might occur so long as the food eaten under his roof remained 
in his stomach. With the small train of attendants and friends who 
accompanied him, he instantly joined the forces of InnerquhiirUy, and 
proceeding to the town of Arbroath, found the op)x>sit€ party drawn 
up ill great strength on tlie outside of the gate. The families thus 
opposed in mortal defianfc to each other, could number amongst their 
adherents many of the bravest and most opulent gentlemen in the coun- 
try; and the two armies thus composed, exhibited a splendid appearance 
of armed kniglits, barbed horses, and embroidered banners. As the 
two lines, however, approached each other, and spears were plocing 
in the rest, the Earl of Crawford, %ho hod received information of the 
intended combat, being anxious to avert it, suddenly appeared in the 
field, and galloping up between the two armies, was accidentally 
slain by a soldier, who was enraged at his interference, and ignorant 
^of bis rank. The event naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, 
"and'the Crawfords, who were assisted by a laige party of the vassals 
of Douglas, infuriated at the loss of their chie^ attacked the Qgilvies 
with a desperation which soon broke their ranks, and reduced them 
to irreclaimable disorder. Such, however, was the gallantry of their 
resistance, that they were almost entirely caH to pieces ^ and 500 men, 
including many noble Barons in Forfar and Angus, were left dead 
upon the field. Seton himself had nearly paid with bis life the 
penalty of his adherence to a barbarous custom ; and John Forbes of 
FitsUgo, one of his followers, was slain ; nor was the loss which the 
Ogilvies sustained in the field their worst misfortune ; for Lindsay, 
with his characteristic ferocity, and protected by the authority of 
Douglas (at that time Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and 
.consequendy bound os the King’s representative to put down such 
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lawleas proceedings), lef loose bis army upon their estates, and the 
flames^f their castles, the slaughter of their vassals, the plunder of 
their property, and the captivity of their wives and children, instructed 
the remotest adherents of the justiciar of Arbroath, how terrible was 
the vengeance which they had provoked. What must have been the 
state of the Government, and how miserable the consetjuences of those 
feudal manners and customs, whiqh have been admired superficial 
inquirers, wheip the pacific attempts of a few monks to exercise 
their undoubted- privilege in choosing their own protector, could 
involve a whole province in bloodshed, and kindle the flames of civil 
war in the heart of the country.' — ^\'ol. iv. p. 57. 

There are some points of resemblance, and more of difference, 
between the Scottish Aristociacy and the ancient Roman, the 
consideration oC which may tend to throw light upon this 
suj^'ect. 

The Roman Aristocracy, had some features that distinguish 
it from all others that have ever existed. In our own times the 
English Aristocracy has been seen to owe its power to directing 
the legislature. The most powerful professional orders of the 
state, the army,the law, and the priesthood, though on the whole 
devoted to its interests, were not exclusively formed out of its 
ranks. But in the case of the Roman Oligarchs, they not only 
formed the legislators, but the lawyers, the priesthood, and the 
military orders. Thus the same man is sometimes found Juris* 
consult. General, Pontifex Maximus, Consul, Dictator. This 
was the great source of their power; it was also the cause of 
their destruction. For though their power was based in the 
poverty and ignorance, in other words the weakness of the people, 
their destruction too most surely proceeded from the same 
people, goaded by poverty and revenge, and guided by a leader, 
like Julius Cmsar, sagacious, daring, and eloquent. This is the 
state of things favourable to military despotism ; but this is an 
aristocraoy, not a democracy. 

Between thq acoomplishra Roman oligarch in his better days, 
and the Scottish, the difference was great. The Roman was 
carefully and systematically, instructed in the art of war, and 
such, and such only, of the arts of peace, as were to be the 
source of phwer, tne foundation of dominion over those who 
themselves aimed at universal conquest. Thus, they made their 
law. and particularly their aetioua legit, a mystery into which 
a plebeian soul coula never penetrate. Thus, unlike the feudal 
aristocrat who considered all letters and arts whatever (with him 
war did not rise to the dignity of an art)as unbefitting his rank, the 
Roman patrician wm in some degree lettered, though notwith- 
standing imbued with but little of the humanity of letters. 
Thus, too, his courage, unlike the robber'ferocity or knight- 
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errant bravado of the feudal chieftain, cqpl, steady, collected, 
partook of that iron discipline, which conducted him to unin- 
terrupted victory and universal empire. 

Among the points of resemblance, were the non-existence in 
either case, of a middle class; and also, that as the feudal 
chieftain was accounted powerful in proportion to the number 
of his vassals, or in other words to the strength of his 
* following,* so the Roman noble's power might to a certain 
extent* be measured by the number of his clients. And as 
the shadow of sovereignty in Scotland attempted in vain by 
legislative enactment to diminish the magnitude of those 
feudal retinues ; so likewise did the Roman sovereim shadow,— 
as appears from the attempt to pass such laws as Uie Lex Fabia 
de ambitu, vel nutnero seetatorum. There is a circumstance con- 
nected with the attempt to pass this law, which marks p point 
of resemblance in the two cases under discussion, which 
could hardly have been expected. Heineccius says of the lex 
Fabia, * Sea earn perlatam esse non eomperio, guippe cut 
tenuiores restiterunt, teste Cicerone pro Muranb*.' This would 
seem to argue an ignorance of their true interests in the Roman 
tenuiores, that could scarcely be exceeded by that of the 
teuuissimi of the * sauvages Ecossais,’ or still more * salvage ’ 
Celts. However, upon the whole, the Roman plebs was 
far stronger than any populace of modern times, at least 
till lately ; and among other causes, principally from the 
bulk of it being collected in a body in one place, the 
capital of the empire, and possessing the form of legislative 
power. These two circumstances combined, gave rise to a 
leading distinction between the Roman aristocrat and the 
Scottish. The former perpetrated his acts of injustice and 
oppression under the semblance of law, the latter in contempt 
and defiance of law. 

It is worth remarking here, how little a system of ingrafted 
laws appears to have power to form the national character. The 
Roman law has been ingrafted into most of the nations of 
modem Europe. Yet in not one have the nobility adopted the 
policyt of the Roman Aristocracy, of engrossing in their own 

* Hist. Jar. Rom. § xclv. It is not improbabie that the law was 
brought in by some discontented or popularity-hundng patrician, of 
whom there were many ; exemplifying the disunion, the element of their 
destruction above alluded to. 

t Dlackstone’s remark on this sabjsct is characteristic. He says. Comm. 
B.3.Ch.8. 'The concealment fof the laws from the people! wasndiculons.’ 
He saw nothing of the deep policy of the concealment of the law from the 
people by the Fitriciatts and Pontiflces. 

VOL. xxiiu—Westmiaster Review. x 
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persons the legal knowledge as well as the military rank of the 
state. - And there was more in it than the mere tedinical l^^al 
knowledge; tliere was the acquisition of certain habits of attention 
amd thought. The consequence is, the noblesse of France as of 
Scotland were mere men of the sword. — ‘ swasb-bucklers,*— 
without the knowledge or the habits of mind to fit them at once 
for political and military leadem. Hence the Dictators of the 
ancient world were the patrician Syllas and Ctesars ; of the 
modem, the plebeian Cromwells and Napoleons. Alodost all 
the efficient kings bare had, if not absolute adversity, at least 
difficulties to struggle with in the early jrart of their career. 
Alfred, Robert Bruce, Henm IV of France, Frederic of Prussia, 
are striking examples of tnis. Observe too^ how the sons of 
those very men, who have not had the stern but efficient teacher 
Adversity that educated their fiithers, and wanted the iron disci- 
pline of the Romans, have turned out. The sons of Robert 
Bruce and Henry IV, David 11 of Scotland and Lonis XIIl of 
France, are among the very weakest and most worthless of recorded 
kings. The Roman nobility were educated to be statesmen as well 
as soldiers. How the feudal nobility had been educated, is well 
expressed in the following significant anecdote related by 
Camden. 

' A nobleman about the Court bavit^ said to Mr. Face, one of the 
secretaries to King Henry VIII, that it was enough for noblemen’s 
sons to wind their born, and carry their hawk fair, and to leave study 
and learning to the children of meaner men,” Mr. Pace replied, "Then 
his lortlship and the rest of the noblemen must be content to leave 
unto the sons of meaner persons the managing of affairs of estate, 
when their own children please themselves with winding their horns, 
and maniming their hawks, and other follies of the country.”— 
Camden’s Remaine. 

There does not ap pear to be an instance in Scottish History of any 
rising of the people generically so called, of the large class of the 
political commnnity which Bishop Bramball called * that under- 
foot of people/ analogous to the Jaequerie in France, the insur- 
rections of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and others in England, and 
of the Van Arteveldes in Flanders. The Scottish Commons seem 
to have reserved their outbreaking for tbe epoch of their Refor- 
mation in religion, in which they bad a greater ahare than die 
same clast in England, or perhaps in Germany. 

The effects of a combination of ignorance and hunger have 
already been touched upon. Enthusiasm has been defined by a 
witty and occasionally profound writer, to be a *eommiaion 
(ftntraiiki.’ With truth it may be affirmed that there is no 
better breeder either of ferocity or fanaticism, than the vapours 
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of an empty or disorganized stomach . In the case of the French 
Rerolution and others, the madness took the road to massacre ; 
in that of the Scottish Reformation it followed the path of 
fanaticism, and exercised itself in demolishing the strong holds 
of the Catholic hierarchy. It would have been better employed, 
under favour be it spoken, against those of its godly and most 
Christian aristocracy. However, the Scottish ‘ underfoot’ 
evinced its existence, und that was something. Heaven pros 
tiered the work it had commenced; and the world began to 
learn that Scotland contained something besides a horde 
of barbarians, barons or nobles, human beings who varied 
their usual occupation of ‘ winding their honis and managing 
their hawks,’ by robbery and murder, by wasting the lands and 
burning the dwellings of all who were weaker than themselves. 

There is one particular phenomenon, one ‘ prerogative-holding 
instance ’ as it would have been called by Bacon, recorded in the 
5th volume of Mr. T^^tler’s History, so singular and significant 
that it deserves especial and separate attention. 

Allusion has already been made to the unceasing intrigues of 
the Scottish nobility. Those intrigues were frequently with the 
English court against their own King and country. Scarcely a 
reign was altogether free from them; they were particularly 
conspicuous in the waf of liberty under Wallace and Bruce, and 
they threw an overwhelming weight into the English scale. One 
of Ine most important of the new points which by the researches 
of Mr. Tytler have emerged into light, is the conspiracy for tho 
assassination of Cardinal Beaton detailed in the latter portion 
of his 6th volume. It appears from evidence of unquestionable 
authority preserved in the State-Paper-office, that a portion of 
the Scottish aristocracy who have Iiitherto been much lauded 
for their zeal in the cause of the Rcforniation, and whose actions 
have been regarded solely as the consequence of that holyjmal, 
were actuated by considerations considerably more substantial. 
Everybody knows how much the Scottish nobles profited by 
the breaking up of the Catholic Church in Scotland, in other 
countries, at least part of the vast wealth of that hierarchy was 
applied to the purposes of learning. But in Scotland the aris- 
tocracy swallowed the whole, for which their country has been 
thanking them ever since, inasmuch ns they delivered the 
Scottish presbyterian clergy from the temptations of Mammon. 
How pleasing it must have been to those wholesale professional 
robbers, to w> a benevolent action and make such an excellent 
speculation in the way of trade at the same time ! But aoroiding 
to Newton’s enunciation of the 3rd Law of Motion, as action and 
reaction an equal and in opposite directions, it would seem Uiat 
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whatever proportion of the Mammon of unrighteousness they 
took off the souls of the clergy, recoiled upon and adhered to 
themselves. Accordingly tliey do not^ appear to have been 
content with doing the job, and pocketing the proceeds in the 
ordinary way of business, but they must have some hard cash 
in hand into the bargain ; and hard cash they had, as is proved 
from the following accountextracied 1^ Mr.Tytler [vol.v. p.472] 
from a minute of a letter from the Duke of Suffolk to Henry 
VlII's pensioners in Scotland,under the date of December 1543. 

Sterling. 


To the Earl of Angus 

of Giencairii 
of Cassillis 

To the Master of Maxwell 
TotheSheriffofAir 
To the Laird of Drumlauryk 


SOOL 

200 marks. 
200 marks. 

loot. 

100 /. 

100 /. 


To the Earl of Marshall, John Charters, the Lord Gray’s 

friends in the North ... ... ... 300 marks. 

To Sir George Douglas and his friends in Lothian and 

Merse •so see 200/. 


It is well known that Henry VIII had designs upon the 
crown of Scotland, and it was to promote those designs that he 
kept the Scottish nobles in his pay. It Was also for the ability 
and energy with which he opposed them, that he hated Beaton. 
The whole nature of the transaction will be best explained in the 
following extract from Mr. Tytler. 

* The plot is entirely unknown, either to our Scottish or English 
historians } and now, after the lapse of 'nearly three centuries, has 
been discovered in the secret correspondence of the State>Paper-office. 
It appears, that Cassillis had addressed a letter to Sadler, in which be 
made an offer " for the killing of the cardinal, if bis Majesty would have 
it done, and promise, when ft was done, a reward." Sadler showed the 
letter to the Earl of Hertford and the;, council of the North, and 
them it was transmitted to the king. Cassillis’s associates, to whom he 
had communicated bis purpose, were the Baris of Angus, Glencairn, 
Marshall, and Sir Geoi« Douglas ; and these persons reqftested, that 
Forster, an English ptisouer of some note, woo could visit SentUnH 
without suspicion, should be sent to Edinburgh to communicate with 
them on the design for cutting off Beaton. Hertford accordingly 
consulted the Privy Coundl upon bis Majesty’s wbhes in this aflhir, 
requiring to be Informed whethOT CassilliS’s plan for the assassination 
of his powerfol enemy was agreeable to the king, and whether 
For8|er should be despatched into Scotland. Henry coming his 
wishes through the Privy Council, replied, that be anircd TOrster to 
setoff immMiatdyj to the other part^ the query, touchiiig^the 
assassination of the cardinal,— the answer of the ravy Council was in 
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these words His majesty hath willed us* to signify unto your lord- 
ship^ that his highness reputing the fact not meet to be set forward 
expressly by his miycsty, will not have to seem to do in it, and yet not 
misliking the offer, thinketh goodj that Mr. Sadler, to whom that 
letter was addressed, should write to the earl of the receipt of his letter 
containing such on offer, which he thinketh not convenient to be 
communicated to the king's majesty. Marry, to write to him what 
he thinketh of the matter ; he shall say, that if he were in the Earl of 
Cassillis*s place, and were as able to do his miyesty good service there, 
as he knoweth him to be, and thinketh a right good will in him to do 
it, he would surely do what he could for the execution of it, believing 
verily to do thereby not only an acceptable service to the king's 
miyesty, but, also a special benefit to the realm of Scotland, and 
would trust verily the king's majesty would consider his service in 
the same ; as you doubt not of his accustomed goodness to those 
which serve him, but he would do the same to him.*’ In this reply, 
there was some address ; Henry preserved, as he imagined, his regal 
dignity j and whilst he affected ignorance of the atrocious design, 
encouraged its execution, and shifM the whole resimnsibility upon his 
obseejuious agents. On both points, the King's commands were 
obeyed j Sadler wrote to Cassillis, in the indirect manner which had 
been pointed out } and Forster, in compliance with the wishes of the 
conspirators, was sent into Scotland, and had an interview with Angus, 
Cassillis, and Sir George Douglas ; the substance oF whicli he has 
given in an interesting report now in the State-Paper-office. It is 
evident, from this paper, that both Angus and Cassillis were deterred 
from committing themselves on such delicate ground as the proposed 
murder of the cardinal, by the cautious nature of Sadler's letter to 
Cassillis, who, in obedience to the royal onlers, had recommended the 
assassination of the prelate, os if from himself ; and had affirmed, 
though falsely, that he had not communicated the pnyect to the king. 
These two earls, therefore, said not a word to the envoy on the 
subject ; altliough Cassillis, on his departure entrusted him with a 
letter in cipher to Sadler. Sir George Douglas, however, was less 
timorous, and sent by Forster a message to the Earl of Hertford in very 
explicit terms : — He willed me,’' says the envoy, to tell my lord 
lieutenant, that if the king would have the cardinal dead ; if his grace 
would promise a good rewani for the doing thereof, so that the reward 
were known what it should be, the country being lawless as it is, he 
thinketh that that adventure would be proved; for he saith, the 
common saying is, the cardinal is the only occasion of the war, and 
issmally beloved in Scotland; and then, if he were dead, by that 
means how that reward should be paid.*’ Such was the simple proposal 
of Sir George Douglas for the removal of his arch-enemy; but, 
although the English king had no objection to give the utmost secret 
encouragement to the conspiracy, he hesitated to offer sucii an outrage 
to the common febliogs of Christendom, os to set a price upon the 
head of the cardinal, and to offer a reward and indemnity to those 
who should slay him* For the moment, therefore efkerwaidsi the 
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scheme seemeil to be abandoned by the carls, but it was only, to 
be resume<1 by Brunston.'— Vol. v. p. 987. 

It would appear from this, that the project of limiting the de- 
predations of unchecked power by saturation, is at best but a 
devout imagination ; and no less so the much>vaunted security, 
of a large stake in the country, 'against injuring the country. 
Here is a set of men who possessed, it might be thought, every 
thing that the heart of roan could desire, broad lands, ancestral 
fame, hereditary rank, titles, honours, — offering to sell their 
country and their stilettos together, for a paltry sum of ready 
money. The whole affair marvellously resembles Sancho Panaa^ 
scheme for deriving advantage from the government of his 
island, by selling the people for slaves, and putting the money 
in bis pocket. 

But this is only part of the phenomenon alluded to. The 
other part regards those who have comparatively a small stake 
in the country. 

In Scotland as in other European countries, the formation of 
a middle class had been for some time going on in the towns, 
consisting mainly of persons engaged in commercial pursuits. 
At this time the Scottish merchants carried on a considerable 
foreign trade; and shortly after the proclamation of a peace 
between the two countries, a fleet of their ships had sought 
shelter from a storm in an English port. Here they were seized, 
and, under the pretext that they were carrying provisions into 
France, their cargoes were confiscated. Soon after, Henry 
instructed Sadler, his ambassador, to propose to the Scottish 
merchants the restitution of their property, under the condition 
that they would assist him in the execution of his projects 
against the independence of their country. 

' Three brave and honest men, however, spurned at the proposal 
with which they declared theiiuelves greatly offended ; affirming, 
that they would not uuly lose their goods and ships without farther 
suit or petition, but \vould willingly ffirfeit their lives, rather than 
agree to a condition which would moke them traitors to their native 
land : a memorable contrast to the late conduct of the n^lity, 
and a proof that the spirit of national independence, which, in Stmt- 
land, hod long been a stronger to many of the preudest in the aris- 
tocracy, still resided in healthy vigour in the uutaipled bosoms of its 
citizens.’— Vol, v. p. 95 1.* 

Now the value of the phenomenon is, that it is not an insulated 
or anoinalouB one, but analogous to a whole aeries of such re- 


Mr. TyBer ghres as his authority here, Sadler, voL i. pk 934. 
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corded in the period of history under reriewr, and is merely 
selected for especial consideration as being clearly and com- 
pletely developed. During the war of independence under 
Wallace and Bruce, if things had been left to the management of 
the majority of the noUes,-wn other words, but for the deter- 
mined resolution, the high, fierce, indomitable spirit, the un- 
wearied and reiterated e&rts, the sweat and the blood of the 
lower orders as they are called, the ' underfoot,’ the ' turbo 
proletariat Scotland would have been a province of England, 
and in what condition she would have been as regards prosperity 
and happiness, some conjecture may be formed by looking at the 
present state of Ireland. Now this well-attested phenomenon, 
recurring with almost invariable regularity for at least three 
centuries in a country’s existence, proves one thing at least,— that 
under certain circumstances a large stake in a country is no 
security against, and a tmaU stake in a country no security for, 
neglecting or betraying that country’s interests. ^ 

Even to say, that in judging of men’s disposition to political 
good or evil, the question of property or a stake, whether great or 
small, in the country, has nothing at all to do, — would be going 
farther than the evidence warrants. One thing more, however, 
may be concluded from that evidence that the conduct of 
the Scottish aristocracy displays an absence of any other 
consciousness of moral right and wrong, than is contained 
in the ideas of power and weakness. With them for the 
powerful there was always support, glory, honour, and 
a throne; for the weak, desertion, the dungeon, the gibbet, 
and the grave. And through all times, through evil report 
and good report, even amid apparent contradictions they have 
with singular constancy preserved this attribute. For three 
hundred years they have been seen engaged -in uninterrupted 
intrigues for the purpose of introducing innovations. Now, the 
men who boast of representing their ' ancient blood’ and historical 
renown, with a few honourable exceptions as happens* iu the 
case of most rules, vigorously oppose every attempt at innovation. 
But their principle remuns unchanged. It has been seen 
what were the innovations their ancestors intrigued to introduce. 
The innovations they opposed, were such as Burgh and Parlia- 
ments^ Reform. And what was the state of things they were 
so' anxious to preserve ? It is notorious that a very, few years 

* It is cuifouB thot one of these exceptions, Lord Pkamurc, is the re- 
presentstive of one of the very few honourable exceptions to the traitors 
who supported Edward I. Ills ancestor 8lr Thomas Maule held out his 
easde at Brechin, dll he was k*iiled upon the ramparts, with his lait breath 
eommandiBg his men not to sorreader. 
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ago, political honesty was a thing absolutely unknown in Scot- 
land. A Scotchman would have laughed in your face, if you had 
mentioned such a thing; and would have supposed that you either 
were mad or had a design upon him. Every thing .wu bought 
and sold, nearly if not quite as much as in the latter days of 
the old French monarchy. Venality stalked abroad at noon-day. 
Power as of yore, but now chiefly seen in the form of money, 
was the standard of morality, the favourite god. The most 
powerful were the broad-domained and coroueted nobles. 
What their morality was, may be judged from the fact that they 
were proud of the ancestries spoken of in the preceding pages. 
They had not refined, either, upon their ancestors, as their French 
and English brethren had. Their vices consequently were 
coarse and brutal; and this was the standard of a nation’s 
morality. 

It has been seen, then, that in the political society examined, 
the ordinary form of government was in name monarchy, in facta 
sort of oligarchical anarchy. This would be a fine subject for the 
genius of the constitiitional-balance-mongers ; conceive a nicely 
balanced equilibrium between the three powers of government, the 
monarchical, oligarchical, and anarchical ! It is evident that the 
country could not have gone on without occasional interruptions, 
to this state of anarchy. The whole tendency of such a stale 
being towards defeat and ruin by divided councils, wasted 
energies, and relaxed discipline, it was absolutely necessary to 
change it totally, if either internal quiet or foreign victory were 
to be looked for. Accordingly under such regents as William 
Wallace or Andrew Moray, and such Kings as Robert Bruce 
or James I, a sort of dictatorship pro tanto was established. 
But the exercise of this dictatorship, this ' vigour beyond the 
law,’ was a dangerous office among those barons of the * bloody 
hand ;’ it cost Wallace and James I. their lives. The sort of 
character best calculated for such trying occasions, is de- 
scribed in the following passage of Mr. Tytler. 

' About this time (1338) Scotland lost one of its ablest supporters. 
Sir Andrew Moray the regent, sinking under the weight of age, and 
worn out by the constant fatigues of war, retired to his cas^ at’ 
Avoch, in Ross, where he soon after died, upon which the High 
Stewori was chosen sole governor of Scotland. Moray, in very early 
life, had been chosen by Wallace as his partner in command, ami his 
future military career was not unworthy of that great leoiler. Ilis 
character, as it is given by Winton, possesses the hirt merit of having 
been taken from tne lips of those who had served under him, and knew 
him best. He was, says he, a lord of great bounty, of sober and 
chaste life, wise and upright in council, fiberal and nnerous, devout 
and charitable, stout, haray, and of great courage, lie was eudowed 
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with that cool and somewhat stern and inflexible character of mind, 
which peculiarly fltted him to control the fierce temper of the feudal 
nobility, at a period when the task was especially diflicult ; and it 
may be added, tW, when the bravest, despairing for their country, had 
saved their estates by the sacrifice of its independence, Moray scorned 
to follow such examples, and apMars never to have sworn fbalty to any 
King of England. He was burieun the little chapel of Rosmartin ; but 
his body was afterwards raised and carried to Dunfermline, where it 
now mingles with the heroic dust of Bruce and Randolph.’— VoL ii. 
p. 53. 

An analysis of the principal acts of the Scottish aristocracy 
for nearly three centuries, shows only that their acts were 
the necessary consequence of their position. They obeyed 
the laws that govern man’s nature, as the planet in its 
course round the sun obeys certain laws of matter. The in- 
ference is not that they should individually be held up to 
extraordinary reprobation as the perpetrators of. certain per- 
nicious acts ; but that care should be taken in time to come, 
that no individuals or classes of individuals are placed in a 
position which leads to the perpetration of the like. 


Art. VII.— 1 . TheFormi of Deedaand Documenta inEi^land ondFratue 
compared and exemplified, in a letter to the Lord Chancellor.— 
Baris j Galignsni. London ; Saunders and Benning. 1835. 

2. The Mechanica of Law-making. Intended for the use of Lwis- 
lators, and all other persons concerned in the making and und«- 
standing of English Laws. By Arthur Symonds, Esq.— London ; 
Churton. 1835. 

JT has passed into a proverb, of the truth of which every day’s 
experience bears witness, that our Deeds and Laws are alike 
disgraceful to both lawyers and legislators ; and it is matter of 
natural surprise, that this much thinking and very practical 
people, who have so long confessed the evil, have not bestirred 
themselves to discover a remedy. It must be attributed in 
some degree to the hidden mystery that has, up to this present 
been about all things legal, political, medical, scientific. The 
inscrutable aspect <» these things, was created by the foroe of 
technicalities expressed in a dead language ; and the public gene- 
rally were pretty much in the condition of a child playing with 
that most forbidden of all curious things, a watch ; — ^tbeir in- 
quisitiveness and wonder were roused, but they dared not toucli 
what they knew not how to n»ke again. Fear checked the 
wanton impulse. 

The anthois of the worki placed at the head of thii Article, 
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have attempted to unfold the myatety; to show its worth- 
lessness; and how the more worthy part may be accom- 
plished. , 

Mr. Okey, the author of the first book, gives several examples 
of English and French Deeds of the simplest nature ; which 
for the sake of better displaying^ the differences, he prints on 
opposite pages. The result is, that the difference in conciseness, 
is three or four to one in favour of the French ; while in clear- 
ness they admit of no comparison. lie attributes the greater 
brevity of the French documents to the existence of a Code. But 
the following is his own exposition of the matter. 

* Much of the conciseness of French Deeds may be attributable to 
their containing frequent reference to the codes, certun articles of which 
are applicable to their construction, execution, and eflect; and as 
nothing could more ill accord with the style of the codes than verbose 
or tautologous expressions, so nothing better conveys their intention, 
than a plain and simple application of their provisions. In this respect, 
foe French possess an advantage— the codes are written in a language 
intelligible to all— the Frenchman, in difficulty, turns to them, and 
generally finds some leading principle to assist him in the management 
and disposition of his property. It is not pretended, with these 
apparent advantages, that France is less prolific than England or any 
other countiy in litigation ; but this arises from other causes, which* 
form no part of the present inquiry ; whilst it is a fact, which speaks 
most strongly in favour of the modes of conve 3 rancing there adopted, 
that questions ariung upon foe construction of Deeds will be found 
to form a very slight, perhaps the least portion, of foe lawsuits in 
France.'— FAe Forms of Deeds 4^. p. 7. 

It is of little use to expose an evil which is admitted. What 
is wanted is to find the cause and the remedy. 

The cause may be found in the absence of any standard or form, 
to which the parliamentary lawyer may refer for a model in 
the disposition to doubt, which is the result of legal educa- 
tion ;-^n the state of the law, which is so ambiguous that no 
one cim declare positively whatit is and perhaps in the manner 
in wbich^ laws are introduced into the Legislature and p s vi wd 
by it, without any revision by a competent and respoiMible 
officer. 

It would ^ very silly to tell any sensible person who can 
read the Bible, the language of which is the most simple 
of any book that can be named,-.vthat laws cannot be made 

that intelligent people shall understand them ; — that 
it is good fiw the people that they should be obscure 4hat the 
number of the penalties, the intricacy of the pneedures, the 
fiontiadiotkm of the lequisitMms, the moral dispropottionable- 
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ness of the prohibitions, is such, that if they could read, their 
minds would be seized with alarm, or disgust. 

It cannot be supposed that anybody would claim a Tested 
interest in the ignorance of the people, or a right to the emolu- 
ment of an excessive verbiage ; and still less is it likely that any 
members of the Legislature woi^d contend that the law ought 
to be a liiddrii wonf to themselves. 

How rich a treasure is annually expended on the making of 
laws, — and such laws ! But it cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
the members of the Legislature, wbmieva their own private 
concerns render deeds necessary, are 'ready and willing,' 
to pay the expense of the unuecessaiy length, with the stamp- 
duty, measured tliereby, to boot. 

The ' Mechanics of lawmaking * treats of the entire subject, 
somewhat cursorily, in parts. Its object is to show, that in 
every particular, — in the arrangement, — language, — classifica- 
tion, — contents,— of our Acts of Parliament, and the agency by 
which the law is ' prepared, made, promulgated, superintended, 
enforced, and amenoed,’ the legislative system requires re- 
form. 

But the most practical and ready remedy which it pro- 
poses, is that all laws should be revised by a single Office, 
charged with this function from year to year. There are other 
reforms which imply a chaiq*e of system so extensive, and 
for which those wm have tlie iuffuence in these matters are 
so little prepared, that a long period must pass away before they 
can be accomplished. 

There is, however, one other reform, that might be almost 
as easily effected, and be productive of results equally bene- 
ficial ; which is, the proposed classification of the statutes of 
each ^ssion,— in order that everybody might know whether 
that part of the law in which he had a peculiar interest had or 
had not been chained, and that the Legisfoture might be better 
apprised than it is of what is going forward. 

As long agoaa 1810, this subject has been under the notice of 
the I.egislature. When Sir Robert Peel introduced his refor mn 
of the Criminal code, it was recurred tof—and at several other 
periods it has been spoken of in a marked asanner in the Houses 
of Parliament. Consideriagthat the subject is not a party one, 
—that the reputation of the gentry of England, and the seeurity 
and value of their properties, are affected by the present state 
of tbings,r-tt is stnguhif that no further progress has bcmi made 
in this kind of laformatiou. No one ia bold enough to set the 
exasaide, or persevering caough to iacur the drudgery; 
and ao eronnoie the bweef Baf^and witt be a-dsadTatier 
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to the body of the people, unless some minister or public 
functionary be charged with the execution of the duly. Whether 
that minister is styled of Justice or of Public Instruction, 
is of little consequence; the duty should not be left undone. 
The people are to be taught to love and obey the law,— and for 
this end, the law must be simjde, as well as just. 


Abt. VII L — 1. Sur let Creancet rfclamiet de la France par la 
Buttle au Norn du Royaume de Paris. 1835. 

2. On the Rutto-PdUsh Claimt on France. (From tlie periodical Le 
Polonait published monthly in Paris by a member of the Polish 
Diet. Number for February 1833.) 

S. A few more words on the Polltk question. (From Le Polonait, 
Number for March 1835.) 


TT is well known that Prince Lubecki, formerly minister of 
finance in the Kingdom of Poland, who was deputed by the 
national government of that country to St. Petersburgh to 
enter upon negociations with the Emperor Nicholas, deceived 
the expectations of those who had judged him worthy of being 
entrusted with such an important mission ; that he remained at 
St. Petersbuigh instead of returning to Warsaw to render an 
account of the result of his mission ; and that he has been at 
Paris now nearly a year, charged with a special mission by the 
Autocrat, to demand payment of a debt which tlie Russian 
mvernment professes to have a right to claim in the name of 
Poland. 

The arrival of Prince Lubecki in Paris, his numerous and 
brilliant suite, hlh immediate and successive interviews at the 
Tuileries, created a great sensation in France. It was evident 
that the success or failure of the Financier-Prince’s mission 
would have great influence on politics in general ; either by 
reconciling the cabinets of St. Petersburgh and of Paris, be- 
tween which a misunderstanding had so long existed, or by 
adding fresh vigour to the dissensions which kept them at 
variance. Thus did the payment of the debt claimed by Russia 
become a European question, and was very shortly considered 
such, not only in Fiance but in other countries, where even 
at the present time the anxiety with which its solution is looked 
for is duly increasing. 

The public Press, notwithstanding matters perhaps of greater 
importance, has exhibited it in every light; the representatives 
of the French nation have lareely comment^ on it, and several 
writers have endeavoured to ducidate it, some by merely taking 
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a financial view of it, others by urging thfe political incidents to 
which it has given rise. None of these works appears more 
worthy of notice than that ^Sur le$ Criances <Sv. It is the 
production of a man fully competent to judge of the financial 
points of the question, from his having previously to the last 
revolution in Poland occupiec^ an important station in the 
financial department of that country ; of one who possesses a 
thorough knowledge of political matters, which he discusses 
as calmly as he strenuously defends their tesults. The work, 
which is anonymous, is understood to be from the pen of M. 
Kulbacki. 

Russia claims from France, in the name of Poland, and in 
virtue of the Treaty concluded at Vienna in 1816 and its sub- 
sequent Convention, certain sums due to the treasury and 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland, the then duchy of 
Warsaw. These claims she founds on the following items.^ 

First. — For certain bonds exchanged by the government of 
the duchy of Warsaw, against certain monies known under the 
denomination of Sommes tie Baifonne, confiscated from Russia, 
and made over in 1808 to that duchy by the Emperor, but 
which in 1816 were restored to the Prussian government. 

Secondly. — For monies advanced and supplies furnished by 
the duchy of Warsaw, on account of the French government 
from 1806 to 1813. 

Thirdly.— For certain claims of the Saxon government on 
France ; which were made over to Poland subsequently to the 
last settlements with that country. 

On the other hand, France alleges certain debts dne to her 
by Poland, proceeding mostly from specie and supplies 
advanced by the French government on account of the duchy 
of Warsaw ; and also alleges the right which French citizens 
conceive they have, to the revenues of the property they |k>s- 
sessed in that country in virtue of donations of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; for although this property was confiscated in 1813, 
the former owners were nevertheless allowed to enjoy the 
revenues of it up to the 1st of June 1814. On examination of 
the title deeds produced by both parties, which with a view of 
effecting a final settlement were collected by the late ministers 
of finance in Poland, Russia set forth that there is an actual 
balance due by France to Poland, and without stating the 
precise amount raths it at nearly twenty million^ of francs. 

In refutation of the claims of Russia, the author of Ae 
work Sur la Crfances, examines the titles of which the Russian 
government avails itself, either to effect a final settlement, or 
to claim payment of sums which might ultimately be proved to 
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be due to the kingdom of Poland. lie refers to the political 
occurrences of 1815. The Treaty of Vienna, the diplomatic 
origin of the claims in question, Avas concluded during the 
Congress of Vienna, by England, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, the arbiters of the destiny of Europe. Up to the present 
period no new Treaty has been substituted in its stead. Now it 
was enacted by this Treaty, tbat*the kingdom of Poland, formerly 
the duchy of Warsaw, should be united to Russia, but still be 
governed by a distinct constitution and administration. This 
Treaty which allowed the Emperor of Russia to take the title of 
King of Poland, guaranteed to the inhabitants of ancient Poland 
a national representation and national institutions. * For this 
very reason,’ observes the writer, ' the Russian government, is 
obliged to found its negotiations with France relative to the 
Polish claims, on that same Treaty. Consequently, these 
claims can not possibly be admitted, until all the clauses of 
that Treaty be completely fulfilled, and until the Autocrat 
become the legitimate representative of Poland as constituted 
in 1815.’ 

It remains then to see, how far the stipulations of tlie Treaty 
of 1815 have been fulfilled by the Emperor of Russia. The 
writer shows that, even previous to the revolution of 1830, the 
Emperor had broken his engagement ; that this last revolu- 
tion had proceeded in the first instance from the actual 
violation of the fundamental laAvs of the country ; that neither 
the urgent representations of the Polish Diet, nor the insurrec- 
tion, had succeeded in compelling the Autocrat to do justice to 
the country ; and that though other nations did not think 
proper to second the claims of Poland, France and England 
demanded of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh that the slatu$ quo 
of 1815 shoufd be maintained with regard to Poland, the junc- 
tion of which nation to Russia was a EurQ|>ean arrangement 
subject to certain conditions. The writer then recalls to mind, 
that the King of the French in his speech at the opening of 
the Chambers in 1831, and the Deputies in their address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, gave solemn assurance, 
that Poiish uationalitif skould never be annihilated. None of 
the rights of Poland were infringed by the Diet ; even after it 
had quitted the country with the army, it incessantly invoked 
the stipulations guaranteed by the Treaty of 1815. Althongh 
Poland was doomed not to be blest with an entire independence, 
she had still an incontestable right, a right not to be influence by 
the fate of arms, to claim those nadonal and liberal institutions 
which had been'guaranteed by the European powers. 

Did the Russian cabinet pay the slignteal attention to these 
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lepresentations ? Did it in any one instance fulfil its Bokmn 
protestations ? No ; after the downfall of the national govern- 
ment, it acted mote falsely than ever ; conceiving it possessed the 
same absolute power over Poland as over Russia, it introduced 
into the former country modifications directly adverse to the 
obligations it had contracted. Poland lost her constitution, and 
with it was bereaved of all her hncient institutions ; she became 
a Russian province subjected to a military government. Her 
inhabitants, deprived of their national distinction, were declared 
one and the same with the Russian nation. Measures were 
adopted to annihilate everything connected with national 
institutions. The Polish language was prohibited in the 
ancient provinces ; laws which had been in force for centuries 
before, were repealed ; and a series of acts, most barbarous and 
hostile to the civilization and dignitj^ of nations, committed. 
Numbers of persons, without distinction of age or sex, were 
condemned by courts-martial and frequently without any judicial 
formality whatever, and in spite of a pretended amnesty, 
several times jiroclaimed to deceive Europe, were banished to 
the deserts of Siberia; nhole families were transported to the 
Caucasus, and there subjected to a perpetual and hard military 
duty, to an everlasting bondage ; the youth enrolled in 
Russian corps employee in Asia; children tom from the 
arms of their parents, who had taken no part whatever in the 
revolution, and carried into Russia; the national religion 
oppressed by the continued decrease in the number of churches 
and priests, and the creed of which the Autocrat is the self- 
constituted chief, substituted in its stead ; the establishments of 
public instruction suppressed, the libraries stripped of their 
valuable scientific works of every description, private property 
confiscated, and wanton and unheard-of cruelty everywhere 
exercised*. Such arc the scenes the barbarians of the north 
have thought proper -to display to Eurofie in the 19th century. 

* Some idea of the acts of wanton rnieltjr of which Russian policy 
lias been guilty towards Poland, may be formed from the following 
extract of a monthly periodical published in Paris. 

' Not contented with depopulating and pluuderinjt Poland, the Russian 
government, of which Ac Alrst for revenge sronis insatiable, seeks even 
opportunity of corrupting the morals of that ill-fated nation, wiA which 
view punishmente'Or recompenses are awarded. IVe have already alluded 
to the orders liestowcd on the commissioners appointed to try Ae. persons 
indicted at Warsaw for slate crimes, as a recompense for their seal in 
having found those persons guilty and condemned them with promptitude 
and severite. We stated that one of those judges, who expressed his 
intention of returning au equitable verdict, was punished by banUhment. 
Wc wiU now relate certain tacts which prove that Ae government^ not 
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In consequence of 'these acts the Cabinets of London 
and Paris were obliged to renew their diplomatic representa- 
tions; and as the Court of Russia audaciously maintained 
that the treaty of 1816 had not been violated, the Cabinets 
protested against this shameless interpretation. The Courts 
of Austria and Prussia no longer wore the mask, but joined 
Russia ; a convincing instance 6f which is the conduct of the 
latter towards the Polish soldiers and officers who bad sought 
refuge in these countries; they were cruelly dealt with, and 
most of them compelled to submit to the yoke of Muscovy. 
But the Cabinets of England and France still continued their 
protestations, and were now joined by the Parliaments of 
the two nations, who urged their respective governments 
strenuously to follow up their representations. In 1832, the 
Polish cause became the subject of Parliamentary debates in 
England, followed by ministerial declarations in favour of Poland ; 
ana at a later period, it is believed, was the object of an extraor- 
dinary mission to the Court of St. Petersburgh. In France, the 


contented with destroying even the germ of noble uiid generous sentiments, 
now seeks to weaken the ties of kindred, to destroy the sacred union of 
families.* 

* One inhabitant of the name of Andre Mcliiiczuk, of Podolia, in a 
village of the district of Olgopol, had been forc’ibly enrnlled in the Russian 
regiment of Azof. He contrived to escape and return to his native 
hearth, to the hut of bis father. The latter, instead of protecting his son 
and concealing him from the iiursiiit of the authorities, and well aware 
of the severe punishment which a^vaited the refractory soldier when dis- 
covered, had the barbarity to seize upon his son and give him up to the 
authorities, but without cluming the reward granted to informers. This 
fact having come to the ears of the Emperor, tlic unnatural father received 
a special order, and his action was published as laudable throughout the 
imj^rial dominions.* 

* Madame Szpck, the mother of a family, for not having informed 
against her own son, accused of having taken an active part in the late 
insurrection, has just been sentenced to ten years iinprisonment, and to be 
compelled to sweep every day in a Russian military hospital.* 

* We will add another fact to pr#rc the inveteracy of the government 
agunst what ought to be held most sacred and respected by man. At the 
plundering of a place of worship of the Catholic persuasion by the Russians, 
these last, not contented with giving it up to the professors of the Greek 
faith, carried their system of destruction still further, penetrated into the 
tombs and tore from the place of sepulture the ashes of the founder of the 
church, the Count Potocki, and those of the celebrated poetTrebecki. The 
account of this laudable action was published by a journal which would seem 
to sympathize with Russia rather than with Poland (the Gasetie de France)* 
We will here observe that the tomb of the Count Potocki was not respected 
by the Russians, notwithstanding the important services he had rendered 
to Russia in his life-time. A sad but moral lesson for those who devote 
themsdves to the interests of another country against those of their 
own.* 
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Chamber of Deputies which was formed that year, also pro* 
nounced in favour of Poland in its address to the throne, which 
was concluded by the following memorable words. — 

* If the voice of European policy, which, we are confident, will not 
always speak in vain, has not been hitherto attended with success, 
at least let the appeal of humanity be henceforward listened to.’ 

In 1833 the Polish cause having again become the subject 
of debates in the House of Commons, it was then acknowledged 
that the existing state of that nation was a manifest violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna. The ministry having concurred in this 
opinion, avowed that the people of Poland, the victims of 
a political crime unprecedented in the history of nations, are 
at present labouring under unmerited persecution and oppression ; 
that according to the precise tenor of the Treaty of 1815, 
Poland, for the interests of Europe, ought to possess a consti- 
tution, and be placed under the safeguard of the said Treaty ; 
that consequently the contracting powers in the Treaty of 1815, 
have a right to enforce the execution of the clauses stipulated 
therein. One of the St. Petersburgh Journals endeavoured to 
refute these declarations of the British ministry, by contending 
that the intervention of France and England would be un<- 
justifiable, and that the Treaty had not been encroached upon ; 
but the French Momteur refuted the arguiuentatioii of the 
Russian publicist, concluding thus : — 

* In the present century, justice will not sanction, nor wisdom advi<e, 
any Government publicly to declare an entire nation to deserve 
punishment, thus exercising over that country an assumed right of con- 
quest, unacknowledged by the civilized world.’ 

The Chamber of Deputies, in the Session of 1834, far from 
losing sight of the question, again called the attention of 
the government to Poland in two addresses. The first was as 
follows : — 

'France, ns a contracting party in the European Treaties, has 
endured, and still endures with extraordinary disinterestedness, the di- 
vision of territory established at such prejudice to lier interests. She 
has made no effort to change it ; but she has not recognized, nor 
can she recognize, in any other power, the right of annihilating or 
altering, without her consent, what has been established without" her 
concurrence, or what exists by previous assent, 9lc. The Chamber of 
Deputies is well assured that the Government has protested against the 
actual conilitioh of Poland, and that strong and persevering remon- 
strances will he made in favour of that brave and unfortunate nation.’ 

The Chamber in the second address, referring to the euuili- 
brium of Europe, states positively that that equilibrium has been 
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gi'eatly endangered by the persecution exercised towards Poland. 

The writer having fully developed the facts relative to 
the situation of Polaiub draws from them the following con- 
clusions ; — 

'That the kingdom of Poland is at the present moment in an 
entirely dilTcrcnt state from that n^Jgned to it by the Treaty of 1815, 
on which are grounded the claims of the said kingdom on France.' 

* That this diircrencc, which arises from the conduct so iniquitous 
and contrary to the rights of nations of the Emperor of Russia, is 
seconded only hv the Courts of Austria and Prussia, the accomplices 
of Rn^ssiii in the enslaving «)f Poland.' 

^ That France and England protested against this state of things, 
which has not, nor can ever have, the slightest shadow of legality.' 
'That the Polish Diet also protested.’ 

' Conse(|uently the Emperor of Russia can have no legal right to 
represent Poland in his negotiations with France, nor claim sums due 
by France to Poland.’ 

' ‘ That the Cabinets of London and Paris, in protesting against the 
present state of J’oland, have acted according to the wishes of the 
representatives (jf Englind and Frances who have acknowledged that 
the present state of I’oland is inconsistent with tiie tranquillity of 
Europe.' 

‘ Tint the French (iovernment, by entering into negotiations with 
Russia relative to tlie roimbursciiicnt of sums claimed as due to the 
kingdom of Poland, would not only be acting in direct opposition to 
Jt«i own sentiments and against the rights of that country, but above 
all ill contradiction to the wi.shcs of the FrcMich nation, and the general 
interests of Europe.* 

^ The author further states, that the inhabitants of Poland have 
an undoubted right to the sums in question, and have all pre- 
served thoir vouchers ; but he dors not purpo.se entering into any 
lengthened details on this subject, lie merely suggests, by the 
way, that the refugees at present residing in France, might be 
allowed to establinli their rights in presence of the competent 
authorities. This favour might for the present be merely 
extended to personal claims for the reimbursement of sums for 
which France is originally indebted. Among these, particular 
attention ought to he paid to the pensions resulting from 
donations, as also all pensions for orders granted to the military, 
and guaranteed by Article 19 of the Treaty of Paris of 16th 
April" 1 8 14, which Article up to the present day has never been 
enforced. 

This work was already published, and continuing to 
occupy the public mind with the Russian demands, when 
discussions more or less violent appeared in the official journals, 
and were held in the Chamber of Deputies. The signal for these 
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debates was given by the Journal de Fraiicfort, a journal which 
has in several iiiataiM:es created political complications, in 
some degree probably in consequence of its being printed in 
the French language. It will be recollected, that it was from 
the Journal de Fraucfhrt that Buonaparte, when in Egypt, 
learned the alarming events whi^h were passing in Europe, and 
which at once induced him to give up the Oriental expedition. 
Even in the present day, seveial important results have been 
produced on matters which were originally brought to light by 
the same publication. Its opinions and observations on the 
present question are rather obscuie. It is subject to the cen- 
sorship of the German Diet, and sometimes serves as its 
official or semi-official organ; it is edited by M. Durand, 
a French legitimist, who held an eminent station at the French 
bar under M. de Peyromiet, and who has subsequently edited 
the Journal de la llaye. He is the correspondent of the 
Gazette de France (a Carlist Journal), and of the Journal des 
Debats (which belongs to the French ministry) ; from which 
it may be inferred that he is a party in this affiiir with the 
French Cabinet, who are perhaps glad, on any pretence, to bring 
the Russian negotiations before the public. The Journal de 
Franefort is most decidedly the organ of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The majority of M. Durand’s subscribcis are in that 
country. For a long time back, it has been used as an organ 
of the Chancery of St. Petersburgh. It is most probable that 
the article insetted relative to Prince Liibeckrs mission, was 
either sent by the Russian embassy at Paris, or from the Prince 
himself. Its object was to declare that Prince Lubecki had 
been charged with the mission at the solicitation of the French 
government. 

The Moniteur published the following paragraph in reply, by 
which the financial p|)t of the question is fully explained. 

' The intimiite nlli.'incc which h.id existed since the Treaty of Tilsit 
between France and the Duchy of Warsaw, and the long residence of 
French troops in Poland, hud created several reciprocal debts.' 

‘These would have been annulled by the peace of 18H*, if they had 
not been guaranteed by an sulditional Clause agreed to by France and 
Russia ; a Convention signed at Paris settled the execution of the 
Clauses. The operations for liciuukiting these debts commenced at 
Warsaw in August ISIS, but certain obstacles postponed them until 
1821). They were at that |ieriod about to be resumed in Paris by the 
mntual consent of the two Governments, when the unforeseen events 
which took place in France and Poland in ISSO, prevented the departure 
of the Commissioners from Poland, which would otherwise have been 
officially announced to the Diet of Warsaw in the Kmpenir Nicholas's 
Speech at the opening of the Sesiion on the 88th May ISSa' 

i» A 
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* These Commissionera have at length arrived In Fhris, and are now 
actively employed with those appoint^ by the French Government, in 
finally settling all the arrangements relative to the reciprocal claims of 
the two countries as guaranteed by the above-mentioned additional 
article of 30th May 1814.' 

This declaration of the O^cial Journal created a general 
feeling of indignation ; the lute vote of the Deputies on the 
American Question, was at that time anticipated ; and from the 
above official communication it was naturally inferred that the 
Government led by fear, and by the system of ‘ peace at any 
price,’ would sign bills of exchange to any amount that might 
be demanded whether justly or unjustly ; public opinion was 
above all irritated at the officious kindness of the French 
government towards Russia, who most assuredly had in return 
no good feeling towards France. M. Isambert, a Deputy of the 
Opposition and one of the most distinguished Members of the 
French bar, undertook to expose to the representatives of the 
nation the grievances of the people on this occasion, and also to 
explain to the Assembly his reasons for objecting to the recogni- 
tion of the Russian debt; and was seconded by M. Odillon 
Barrot. He grounded his observations on the following argu- 
ments. — 

* That the Convention of 27th September 1816, not having been 
ratified, nor published either in the Bulletin des Lois or in any 
other official publication, cannot be obligatory on France, 
especially as it was never submitted to the Chambers. 

That all claims on the French nation having been finally 
settled by the Conventions signed by the great European 

S owers, the additional article to the Treaty of Vienna of 30th 
Fay 1814 and the several clauses of the Treaty of 30th March 
181d must be considered as annulled by the stipulations con- 
sented to in 1818, and expressed inwpositive and general 
terms. 

That a time for the liouidation of all sums due to private in- 
dividuals, was fixed by tne Convention of 20th November 1815, 
as proved by a diplomatic despatch of the Emperor Alexander 
in 1817. 

That the Duke of Richelieu when President of the Council 
expressed himself to that effect in a speech in the Chamber in 
1818. 

That the claims of private individuals on the Duchy of War- 
saw, and particularly on the loan of twelve millions of francs 
contracted at Paris Iw the King of Saxony in the year 181 1, are 
no obstacle to the Government being freed from all demands 
anterior to 1814, particularly as the above loan is secured by 
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the salt mines of Wicliczka ; that even if*the contrary were the 
case^ the Russian Crovernnient could not at the present period 
represent the kingdom of Poland constituted in 1816, which is 
now only nominal, its charter and nationality having been anni- 
hilated by the Autocrat himself. 

Thatother reasons could be pr^ented to the kingdom of Poland 
if it now existed as constituted by the Treaty of 1816, in the 
event of its acting by its national representatives. 

That consequently France is in no way bound by any steps 
ministers may take relative to the question either now or 
hereafter.’ 

M. de Rigny, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, seconded by M. 
Thiers Minister of the Interior, argued in opposition. 

That the claims in question were specially guaranteed by the 
additional article of the Treaty of 30th March 1814, and con- 
firmed by the Treaty of 1816, as is proved by the following 
extract, 

'The Duchy of Warsaw being now administered by a provisional 
Council appointed by Russia, the high contrncting powers will appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the liquidat|pn of any reciprocal 
claims which may exist between France and the Duchy of Warsaw.' 

That this country had been excepted from all the stipulations 
which were then agreed to by the other powers, as being pecu- 
liarly situated with regard to France. 

That by the Conventions of 1815 and 1816, it was stipulated 
by what means the reciprocal debts of these nations were to be 
liquidated, and these conventions could not be considered secret, 
as they were always in force, and the latter was ratified and 
annexed to all the then existing Treaties. 

That the Convention of 1818 was not specially applicable to 
this question, and that with a view of having it finally settled, 
the Duke of Richelieu dispatched a French Commissioner to 
Warsaw in the course of the same year, with written instructions 
to that effect in his own hand. 

That the JfoniieHr of the 19th August 1818, subsequently to 
the liberating Convention, contained a notice to persons inter- 
ested in the liquidation of this claim. 

That the operations of the French Commissioners having been 
postponed by the liquidation made by Russia withTrussia, it is 
not until now that they could be resumed in Paris, where all the 
necessary documents have been collected. 

Therefore, tlie continuation of these operations is the more 
indispensable, as the interests of French Citizens are at stake, 
and the Chamber of Deputies have referred the Ministers 
to the petitions relative thereto. Besides, the Government has 
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intimated that the liquidation in question, far from being 
burdensome to Trauce, may be considered lavouiable to her 
interests.’ 

After these speeches, and as the question bad not been for- 
mally submitted to their deliberation, the debate having arisen 
from an interpellation, the Dep^ities passed to the order of the 
day, but not without evincing that they were most decidedly 
averse to the liquidation. Public opinion and the press had 
anticipated a precise declaration on the subject from the Cham- 
bers- The extra-parliamentary discussion was then resumed 
with energy and perseverance; all the indejiendent Journals 
protested against the Russian claims ; the language of the 
Carlist prints was equivocal. An ably written article on the 
subject appeared in the February number of Potonais, by a 
member of the Polish Diet. The unassuming editor of this 
monthly periodical, is of a family to whom Poland is indebted 
for several brilliant exploits, not only in the field of battle but in 
the tribune of the ^iational Assembly, llis publication treats 
of the history and literature of Poland, but is more particularly 
destined to defend (iie fiolitical interests of that ill-fated country. 
The fact of this periodical being now in its fourth year, will 
sufficiently mark the talent of the editor, and the in- 
cessant sympathy of the FVencIi nation towards the Polish 
cause. 

The author of the paragraph inquires in the first instance 
whether the liquidation would not be equally prejudicial to 
Poland and France. This question would have been superfluous 
had the kingdom of Poland now lx;en in its former state, and 
parlicuiaily if it were }cl ruled us previously to the last Revolu- 
tion, by a Constitutional and National Government ; for in lliut 
case the system of mutual liquidation, as the most simple 
means of acciuilting FVuiicc towards Poland, would be 
allowable. 

' Rut now,' he adds, ' when we behold Poland subjected to a foreign 
and alibolutc domination, when we consider that that once indepen- 
dent nation is now merely a Rusbiaii province, ruled similarly to 
Ressaraijia or any otiicr bitualc in the centre of the Russian Empire , 
now, we say, that system would be void of the least shadow of justice. 
To liquidate demands by making others good, is discharging them 
reciprocally ; now if France were to acipiit the sums dcmandetl in the 
name (»f Poland cither in ready money or by eounter-elaiming of 
Poland sums due to her for certain supplies made to the Duchy of 
Warsaw, this mode of payment would have been acquiesced in by the 
kingdom of Poland^ had it been a constitutional State with a National 
Government.’ 
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By this method of liquidaiioiif the claims from abroad would 
become charged upon the nation, and the payment of them 
would be effected by the sums dehigiiated in the budget, 
provided they were nut subject to mortgage like those of the 
public Treasury. Can a similar guarantee be depended on at the 
present period, when Poland is ruled by a foreign and absolute 
Government, which considers tne public money as belonging to 
the ruler ? 

In this stale of things a reciprocal liquidation of foreign 
del>ts would be nearly equivalent to their extinction. 

This difference is still more appalling to Poles who subse- 
quently to the last Revolution were compelled to fly their 
%untry and seek refuge in a foreign land. 

These exiles having been deprived of their fortunes by the con- 
fiscations exercised in Poland, had still some slight guarantees 
for their losses in the sums their country claimed from France. 
Many of them are personally interested in these claims, eitlier 
as original creditors, most of them having served in the French 
army, or us the heirs or consignees of such. Therefore a 
liquidation with Uussiu on the basis of the reciprocal evaluation 
of the claims, would be taiitaniuuiit to a new confiscation of Polish 
property, and the uiifortunate refugees \iould thus be de- 
prived of the last remnant of their foi tunes. 'J'his measure would 
be profitable only to the Czar, by adding to the confiscations 
he has already so inhumanly decieed. 

The interpellations addressed to tlic French Ministers in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 23rd and 2()th January being btill the 
general topic of the press*, the Journal Lc Volunais has given 
a more fully detailed article to elucidate the question. 

The ])uints in litigation are between Paris and Warsaw. 
Poland occupied by French troops ; (he Poli.sli army devoted 
to the interests of France ; the Duchy of Warsaw created by 
Napoleon ; the Empire protecting that Duchy ; these are the 
events which gave rise to the debts and sums reciprocally 
advanced, of which the liquidation is now claimed. 

Things are now altered. The Duchy of Warsaw, which during 
the period of its existence would have negociated in its own 
name, is now extinct. It is, as it were, twice deceased. The 
ally and protege of France, it first became dependent on the 
Emperor Alexander, who was constituted its guardian by the 
European powers assembled at Vienna ; at a later period, falling 
a prey and victim to the emperor Nicholas, it was spoliated, 
divided, and politically annihilated. By diplomacy it is con- 
sidered no longer in existence, its death- wan ant having been 
signed by a European treaty; and though deceased a second time 
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in consequence of the violation of this same treaty^ the Duchy in 
spite of the usuipation of Russia, cannot have forfeited the rights 
it had acquired. As a nation never dies, what by protocols is 
termed death should be looked upon as a momentary impotency, 
as a species of minority. However, this impotency, it is to be 
hoped, will not last for ever, — this minority will end sooner or 
later. 

The author examines the state of the question in the three 
principal periods to which it relates; from 1807 to 1812, 1815 
to 1880, 1831 to 1835. 

1807—1812. If we were now at that period, all that has 
been said in the chamber, on both sides of the question, would 
not have been said ; no interpellation would have been addressed 
to the ministry, and the question relative to the reciprocal 
claims of France and the duchy of Warsaw, freed from any 
foreign consideration, would not have been deemed more in- 
tricate than a common settling of accounts. The different sums, 
and the proof establishing those sums, might have been dis- 
puted, but common arithmetic would have decided the point 
without difficulty- And it is easy to be convinced the affair 
would have been settled without delay. Resides, had there 
been any contestation, it would have l>een between friends and 
natural allies, and easily decided ; on one side would have been 
seen a powerful empire ruled by a model of cautious policy; on 
the other side, a state in the infancy of its national restoration, 
inHiiciiced by France, and attached to that country by the 
most noble and elevated sentiments of patriotism; and neither 
of the two allies, it is not to be doubted, would have deviated 
from the spirit of the negotiation. The documents to be re- 
ferred to weie 

J. The treaty of Tilsit of 7th July 1807, in virtue of which 
the Duchy of Warsaw was constituted*. 

2. The. constitutional Act of the duchy of Warsawf. 

3. The convention of Bayonne of 10th May 1808, as the 
principal instrument of the financial relations between the two 
countric*s|. 

4. The title deeds of the debts. 

1815 — 1830. ThcMiisasters of Napoleon having caused the 
military occupation of the duchy of Warsaw by the Russians, 

*** iScG the liuUetin da series IV. No. 151. 

t See Coflccthn den Cnnstituthm, Charten^ ei Loh Fondamentaien den 
peuplen dei' Europe, hy Dufaiir Diivcrnier and (juadet, 1830. Vol. 4, 

t See Recneil den principaux Traildni by Marteim, Guttineuen 1817- 
Vol. V. No. 7| page 1/3. 
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and subsequently the invasion of France, the abdication of 
Fontainebleau, and the meeting of the congress at Vienna ; — 
this duchy, which was destined to become the focus of an in- 
dependent Poland, to which the army remained faithful, and in 
fact did never serve, carry arms, nor march against France*, 
— this duchy was given up to tfie Emperor Alexander, who was 
to govern it under the title of constitutional king of Poland. 

To the four documents referred to above, the seven follow- 
ing may be added as relating to the period in question. 

5. The treaty of Paris of 30th May 1816, in which it is 
stipulated in favour of the duchy of Warsaw, by an additional 
clause, that the claims of the latter are to be liquidated by 
a special commissionf. 

6*. The treaty of 3rd May 1816, between Russia and Prussia. 

7. The Treaty of the same day, between Russia and 
Austria. 

8. The general act of the Congress of Vienna of 9th of June 
1815, all three regulating the future destiny of the new king- 
dom of Poland constituted in lieu, and inheriting the rights of 
the Duchy of Warsaw J. 

9. The definitive Treaty of peace between Austria, Great 
Britain, I^russia, Russia, and France, of 20th November 
1815, of which a separate article stipulates that a special com- 
mission shall be sent to Warsaw to liquidate the claims of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, and annuls the Convention of Bayonne^. 

* U must be by some involuntary mistake that Isambert made 
use of the followinsr words in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 26th 
January : — 

* Polish corps were compelled to march against France, along with 
the Russian corps in the war of 1815.’ 

That this never was the caf:e, M. Tsainbert will himself admit, if he 
will only call to memory that the project of the Emperor Nicholas 
to seiifl the Polish army against France in 18.'i0, fifteen years afterwards, 
ivas one of the principal causes of the Revolution which broke out on the 
2Pth November of the same year at Warsaw. 

t Aflditional Article. — * The duchy of Warsaw having been under the 
adniiiiistration of a provisional council established by Russia ever since 
that country was occupied liy her arms, the two high contracting parties 
liayc agreed to appoint immediately a Special Cloinmission, composed on 
both sides of an equal number of commissioners, who shall be charged 
with the examination and liquidation of their respective claims and all the 
arrangements relative thereto. Tlie present additional article shall have 
the same force and effect as if inserted verbatim in the patent treaty of this 
day.’— Sec BuUelin ties Lm^ scries 5, No. 16. 

X For these three acts, sec Histoire Hu TraitH He Fiennvt by Hasson, vol. 
Hi. pages 3. <16, 115. 

S Separute articie triih Rustiu. See Nieioire Hu Congrh He Flmme, 
vol. iii. page 333. 
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10. The Convention concluded between France and Rusaia 
on 27tli September 1810, instead of the separate Article of 
the Treaty of 20th November 1815, by which France engages 
to liquidate the sums paid by the Duchy of Warsaw in virtue 
of the Convention of Bayonne*. 

11. The Convention between Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia and France on 25th April 1818, which acijuits France 
of all ultimate payments, with the exception of the Polish 
claims reserved for a separate liquidationf. 

A thorough examination of the acts of four successive years, 
proves that in spite of the spirit of plunder which predominated 
at that period, there was an exception made in favour of an 
ancient and faithful ally of France, and the sums due to the 
Duchy of Warsaw were considered distinct and separate, and 
although the claims of all other foreign nations on France were 
summarily dealt with, those of the Duchy of Warsaw were re- 
served for a special liquidation. 

1831 — 1835. In this third period, things are totally altered. 
There no longer exists a Duchy of Warsaw as created by the 
Treaty of Tilsit, nor a Kingdom of Poland as constituted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The nation to which Furope, not daring to 
render it independent as she would have desired, had granted a 
national existence and a charter to constitute that nationality, 
that nation is now reduced to a state of abject servility as a 
province dependent on the Empire of Russia. That once 
powerful nation is now deprived of its liberty, its constitution, its 
army, its tutelary institutions. This state of things, illegal in 
every respect, and arising from the tyrannical abuse of conquest, 
is sanctioned by no public European act, but was consented to 
under the protestations of France and England, and the silence 
of the other powers. 

To form a correct idea of this epoch, as relates to the unac- 
knowledged rights of Poland, the following documents, in- 
dependent of those indicated for the former periods, must be 
read. 


* See Journal drt Drhnti 26 January 

f Article 5. ' By the stipulation contained in the foregoin/f articles, France 
U completely freed both in capital and interest prescribed by article 18 
of the Convention of 20th Novemlier 1815, of all debts mentioned in the 
Treaty of 8Uth May 1814, and the Convention of 20th November 1815, and 
claimed aecordiiir to the form areteribed bu the eaid Convention, so that^the 
above-mentioned debts are ns tor as rcKanls France, to be considered extinct 
and annulled, and can never again be set im as a claim against her.'— See 
Uittmre du Congrit de Fknnt, vol. iii. p. 3o5. 
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12. The Charter given to the Kingdom of Poland, 27th 
November 1816* * * § . 

13. The Manifesto of the Polish Diet of 10th January IK31, 
which contains the complaints of the nation against the Russian 
Government, and in which the late Revolution originatedf. 

14. The Speech from the French Throne on 23rd J uly 183 1, and 
the address of the Chamber of Deputies of the same year, stating 
that the real rights of Poland are not forgotten by France;};. 

16. The Ukase of 2&'th February 1832, whereby the Charter 
is abolished and Poland reduced to a province^. 

1(). The three debates in the English Parliament of 18th and 
28th June and 9th July 1833, on three motions of R. C. Fer- 
gusson. Esq. ; which show that England protested against the 
violation of the rights of Poland||. 

From comparing the history of the three foregoing periods^ 
may be drawn the following conclusions. 

First. That none of the changes that Poland may have un- 
dergone since 18U7, have invalidated the rights she legally 
acquired by the constitution of the Duchy of Warsaw. 

Secondly. That during the first of the above-mentioned 
periods, these rights would have been discussed without inter- 
ference, and the chums of the Duchy attended to and granted. 

Thirdly. That during the second of these periods, the Kingdom 
which succeeded to the Duchy would have treated through the 
medium of its constituted King, and France would doubtless have 
discharged such debts as were duly substantiated. 

Fourthly. That, during the third, that is the present period, 
everything hsiving been overturned in Poland by brute force, 
and arbitrary power having succeeded to a legal and national 
constitution established by Treaties, France cannot and ought 
not to treat on the Polish claims with Russia, much less to 
liquidate them. 

The author for a moment allows, that if a liquidation were to 
be effected, it might possibly, as far as regards |x*cuniary arrange- 
ments, be favourable to France. He quotes the semi-official 
Journal des Debats^ of which the number of 27th January con- 
tained the following remarkable paragraph. 

* See CoUrvtlon ilrs Consiifufhiis^ Clinrtvs e! Lois Fomhmentales des 
petfp/fs ile I'Kitropr^ hy Dufaiir Duvernicr and (laiidot. IS;rO, vol. iv. p. 85. 

t See Annuairr I iistoriuHf Vnirerselh, Appendix page 180. 

I See the same for 1831. Appendix p. .55, and ottext 2-1/. 

§ See the same for 1832. Appendix page 18-t. 

II See Report of the Dehate in the House of Commons, 18th April 1832, 
28th June 1832, and 9th July 1833, extracted from the Mirror of For* 
Uemonin 
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' If we owe anything, no ministry in the world dare propose to the 
Chamber of Deputies to grant an indemnity to Russia as heir to 
Poland/ 

He shows that even if the French Treasury were to be a 
gainer by this liquidation, France would be acting in direct 
opposition to her own policy, to her own interests. 

* If you consent to indemnify Russia as succeeding to the rights of 
the Polish nation, you sanction the violation, ratify the annihilation 
of the Polish Charter, and you will constitute yourselves a party to an 
act of iniquity. Russia is deeply interested in attaining this object, 
and a sum amounting to several millions paid to France, would not be 
considered by her too exorbitant ; as by this small sacrifice, her actual 
position, now only provisional, precarious, and cxtra^legal, would at 
once become constituted, invariable, and legitimate. Of how little 
profit would this result prove to France ! She will no longer have a 
right to make use of that honourable and independent language in her 
future transactions with Russia, which so becomes her dignity ; she 
will have openly confessed her weakness and her error, in previously 
demanding the execution of Treaties.' 

It will be perceived, that these remarks greatly involve the 
policy of Great Britain in one point of view. She has joined in 
refusing to uphold Russia in the violation of the constitution 
and nationality of Poland ; Lord Palmerston gave lengthened 
and clear explanations on this point to Parliament on the 9th of 
April 1833. Tranquilly to stand by and witness the Russo- 
French liquidation, an act which would be equivalent toa passive 
acknowledgment on the part of France of the usurpations of 
Russia, would be contrary to the dignity and interest of the 
British nation. 


Aax. IX. — 1. Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England. By Isaac 
Tomkins. Gcnt.^Fifth Edition. London : Henry Hooper. 
183.5. pp. 23. 

2* A Letter to Isaac Tomkins^ Gent* Author of the Thoughts upon the 
Aristocracy. From Rlr. Peter Jenkins.— Fifth Edition, with u 
postscript. London; Henry Hooper. 1835. pp. 11. 

3. A Letter to Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins on Primogeniture. 
By Timothy Winterbottom. — Fourth Edition. London : William 
Pickering. 1835. 

^HESE pamphlets are worthy of attention, not so much for 
the novelty of what is said in them, as for the manner in 
which it is said, and for the quarter from which they are 
commonly believed to proceed. Various publications on the 
liberal side, have been for years laying bare the interests of 
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the Aristocracy, so as to make theifi apparent even to the 
dullest and least penetrating minds ; and ihe results, not the 
least of which is to be considered the appearance of such 
works as these, with the sensation produced by them, show that 
they have not laboured in vun. Yet there are some minor 
points which have never, i4 is believed, been so thoroughly 
made visible, as thw are here by the handy-work of Messrs. 
Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins. One of them is, the tocial 
(speaking of it as distinguished from the politieat) influence 
of such a caste as our aristocracy. One of the forms under 
which this influence has exhibited itself, is what has been 
called Fashion. Some one has expressed a wish that Voltaire 
were alive in England, to write the philosophy of fashion. 
The following remarks of Isaac Tomkins, Gent., might form 
a chapter, or at least notes for a chapter, of such a work. 
He is speaking of what is called high society, the society to 
wjt, not merely of the nobility or titular aristocracy of England, 
but of * all their immediate connexions, and all who live in the 
same circles, have the same objects, and from time to time 
attain the same privileges.’ For with regard to these latter, 
—viz., those who are not immediately connected by blood with 
the House of Lords, — Mr. Tomkins remarks in his plain 
but forcible manner ; — ' They are admitted to the same 
familiarities ; they receive the same respect from those who 
foolishly look up to rank, and yet more foolishly gaze at 
fashion ; they find the avenues to power as well as distinction 
open to them ; they are born even to a political supremacy 
which others earn by working for it and deserving it. What 
difference in society is there between a lord's second son, or 
indeed his eldest, and the son of a rich squire, especially if 
he be of old family, that is, if his father and grandfather have 
been squires before him V 

The following is Mr. Tomkins’s account of the society in 
which these people live, the * exclusive circles’ as they are 
sometimes termed. The account coincides wonderfully with 
the view given in the preceding number of this Review (Art. 
Ariitoeratic Revelations) from the accounts furnished by the 
‘ fine folks ’ themselves. 

" But surely," the country or the city reader will exclaim, "there 
must be something extremely captivating in this fine society, which 
makes it so much run after, and gives it so much sway, not only over 
the fashion, but even over the policy of the country !’’ For that it 
does exercise such influence we cannot deny. Statesmen pass much 
of their time in it : they discuss tlieir measures of a party nature before 
the empty women and the frivolous youths who compose it* They 
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are not a little moved by the opinion which has dominion in these 
select circles; they are prevented from making useful appointments 
of men unknown to these arbiters and arbi tresses of fashion — and 
therefore despised by them — but who would be still more despised if 
they were known^ because they arc men of learning and sound sense. 
The same statesmen are also kept from taking an interest in many 
good works — as in humane and philanthropic pursuits— and in sup- 
{Yorting wise measures of improvement founded upon profound views 
of human nature and of man's wants^ by the same tone of ridicule 
with which, within these sacred precincts, all mention of such things 
is sure to be greeted. Lastly, as those circles are drawn round the 
very jbeus of all hatred and contempt for the people, they are the very 
hotbeds of Toryism and intolerance; nothing being more certain than 
that the Women of Fashion and all the young Aristocrats (perhaps 
more or less of all parties) hate Reform,— look down upon the people, 
— desire more or less o|)en1y to have a strong, arbitrary, Tory 
government, and would fain see the day dawn upon military power 
established on the ruins of the national representation.’ 

What, then,'* our honest yeoman’s son, our worthy tradesman s 
daughter, may properly ask, ** What is it that gives the Aristocratic 
circles all this extraordinary influence ; and first of sill, why is the 
admission into Aristocratic society so very highly prized, that we of 
the middle classes arc ready to leave father and mother, and brother 
and sister, and cleave unto tiiem, if wc can only, at the cost of such 
sacrifices, obtain mlmittance within their pale r” 

' First, it must be admitted that there is a very great, a very real 
charm, in those circles uf society. The elegance of manners which 
there prevails is perfect ; the taste which reigns over all is complete ; 
the tone of coiiversatinn is highly agreeable — infinitely below that of 
France indeed — but still most fascinating. There is a lightness, an 
ease, n gaiety, which to those* who have no important object in view, 
and who deem it tlie highest privilege of existence, and the utmost 
effort of genius, to pass the hours agreeably, must be all that is most 
attractive.' 

‘ After this ample admission, let us add, that whoever, after psissiug 
an evening in this society, shall attempt to recollect the substance of 
the conversation, will find himself engaged in n hopeless task, it 
would be easier to record the changes of colour in a pigeon's neck, or 
the series of sounds made by an iEolian harp, or the forms and hues 
of an Aurora Boreafis. All is pleasing ; all pretty ; nil serviceable 
in passing the time ; but all unsubstantial. If man had nothing to do 
here below but to spend, without pain or uneasiness the hours not 
devoted to sleep, certainly there would be no reason to complain of 
these coterirx. But if he is accountable for his time, then surely he 
has no right to pass it thus. Compared with this, chess becomes a 
science ; drafts and backgammon are highly respectable. Compared 
with this, dancing, which is exercise, and even games of romps, ore 
rational modes of passing the houis. Compared with this, it is worthy 
of a rational being to reatl the most frivolous rooiAnce that ever was 
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penned, or gaze upon the poorest mime that ever strutted on the 
stage/ 

' The want of sense and reason which prevails in these circles is 
wholly inconceivable. An ignorance of all that the more refined of 
the middle, or even of the lower classes, well know, is accompanied 
by an insulting contempt for any one who docs not know any of the 
silly and worthless trifles which ftirm the staple of their only know- 
ledge. An entire incapacity of reasoning is twin sister to a ready and 
flippant and authoritative denial of all tliat reason has taught others. 
An utter impossibility of understanding what men of learning and 
experience have become familiar with, stalks hand in hand, insolent 
and exulting, with a stupid denial of truths which are all but self- 
evident, and arc of extreme importance. Every femsile member of 
this exquisite class is under the exclusive dominion of some waiting 
maid, or silly young lover, or slander-monger ing newspaper ; and if 
not under the sway of one paper, lives in bodily fear of two or three. 
Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by turns employed to disarm these 
tyrants ; and however tormented the wretched victim may be, she is 
forced bv some strange fatality, or propensity, to read what most 
tortures lier.* * 

' indeed the relations of this Aristocratic class with the press, form 
one of the features most illustrative of the Aristocratic character, 
replete as it is with all the caprice and waywartlness, the unreasoning 
and often unfeeling propensities, the alternate fits of blindness to all 
danger, and alarm where all is safe ; in short, all that goes to the 
composition of a child, and a spoiled child.' 

' Of the press, then, they live in habitual dread ; but it is a fear, 
which being altogether void of wisdom, proiluccs good neither to its 
virtims nor its objects. Frightened to death at any unfavourable 
allusion to themselves or their ways, they support with the most 
stoical indifference all attacks upon their professed principles, all 
opposition to the policy they fancy they approve. Furious to the 
pitch of Bethlcm or St. Luke's, if they themselves be but touched 
or threatened, nothing can be more cxcinplarv than the fortitude with 
which they sustain the rudest shocks that can be given to the reputa- 
tion of their dearest and nearest connexions.’— p. 11— 1*^. 

In reference to the assertion near the beginning of this 
quotation, that * statesmen are prevented from making useful 
appointments of men unknown to these arbiters and arbitresses 
of fashion, and therefore despised by them, but who would be 
still more despised if they were known ; because they are men 
of learning and sound sense,’ it may be here observed, that it is 
known to many what opposition was raised even in the liberal 
Whig Cabinet, of which Lord Brougham was a member, to any 
such appointments as ar^ here spoken of; the aristocratic 
imbeciles and fribbles who composed the bulk, going against the 
one or two men of talent and liberality whom it contained. 
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uno Jisce omn^. In one case, which is a striking exemplifica- 
tion of thisv there was an individual who had performed the 
most laborious, the most momentous, the most valuable, nay 
inappreciable services to the public, which services were 
altogether unpaid for. A certain ofiice of some value, intimately 
connected with the business in which this gentleman had been 
employed, was to be filled. Now the natural way in any 
reasonably governed state, would have been at once to appoint 
this man to that ofiice ; and for the iwo most cogent reasons in 
the world ; — 1st. That he was the person out of all conmarison 
best fitted to perform efiiciently the duties of it. — 2udly. That he 
had earned it by his services, otherwise entirely unreinunerated. 
And what did the official sages of the Whig Aristocracy ? They 
did precisely what is indicated above by Isaac Tomkins, 
Gent. The man in cpiestion was unknown to their women of 
fashion ; he was not, in their sense, ' a gentleman they had 
never heard of him before he performed those services, which 
were alone sufficient to outweigh all that all of them together 
had ever done in the whole course of their poor, paltry, frivolous, 
insect existences. In short, he was not lixe Justice Shallow’s 
* sufficient man ' Mouldy, ' a man of good friends,’ so they set 
him aside, and appointed men * of good friends,’ who were 
known unto their women. 

Of patrician taste in literature and wit of courts, courtiers, 
court-jesters, buffoonery, &c. Mr. Isaac Tomkins thus, 
speaketh ; — and his remarks will be found not a little edifying 
as well as amusing. 

* That their [the Aristocracy’s] encouragement is confined to the 
vilest portion of the press, has long ago been affirmed, and is not 
denied. The respectable journals arc no favourite reading of theirs. 
The newspaper that fearlessly defends the right; that refuses to 
pander for the headlong passions of the multitude, or cater for the 
vicious ap|ietitcs of the sdecter circles ; that docs its duty alike 
regardless of the hustings and the houdoir ; has little chance of 
lying on the satin-wood table, of being blotted with ungrammatical 
ill-spelt notes, half bail English, half worse French, or of being 
fondled by fingers that have just broken a gold-wax seal on a 
grass-green paper. But more esficcially will it be excluded, possibly 
extruded, from those sacred haunts of the Corinthian onier, if it 
convey any solid instruction upon a useful or important subject, 
interesting to the species which the writers adorn, and the patricians 
do their MSt to degrade. Even wit the most refined finds no echo 
in such minds ; and if it be used in illustrating an argument or in 
pressii^ home the demonstration (which it often may be,) the author 
IS cl^rged with treating a serious subject lightly, and jesting 
where he should reason. Brood humour, descending to farce, is the 
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utmost reach of their capacity; and that is of no value in their 
eyes unless it raises a laugh at a friend's expense. Some who 
have lived at Court, and are capable of better things, say they 
carefully eschew all jests ; for princes take such things as a personal 
affront — as raising the joker to their own level, by calling on them 
to laugh with him. One kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find 
favour in those high latitudes— fivhere the author is himself the 
subject of the merriment. Vufibonery is a denizen in all courts, 
but most commonly indigenous ; and after the court's example 
patrician society is fashioned. It is not in the true Aristocratic circles 
that any one will adventure the most harmless jest who would not 
pass for a jacobin or a free-thinker. He may make merry with the 
led-captain, or the humble companion, or possibly the chaplniu 
(though that was rather in the olden time, before the French Re- 
volution had taught the upper orders to pay the homage rendered 
by vice to virtue*, without acquiring piety or morals). Any other 
kind of wit rather indicates, if tolerated, that the adventurous 
individual has found his way thither from the lower latitudes of 
the liberal party.' — p. 16. 

The sensation which Mr. Tomkins's pamphlet has created 
is a very curious and significant fact. In a note appended 
to some of the later editions (the edition hero c|uoted is the 
fifth), occur the following remaiks on a fact, certainly, as is 
theie observed, * instructive enough.' 

* The Quarterhf Ucrictr, the organ of the Aristocratic Church 
and of the Lay Aristocracy, has taken the opportunity of printing the 
greater part of the work, iiiuler pretence of giving a re\iew of it. 
Pretence it plainly is ; fur there is hardly one remark added, and 
not one syllable of eensiirc or objeetion ! Can any thing more plainly 
demonstrate that the cause of the Aristocracy is hateful even to the 
very writers who afTcct to support it ? ('an any thing better prove 
its decline among all educated and sensible men : Mr. Canning's 
abhorrence of it is well known, and so is the hatred with which he 
was repaid. But in our times the advocate of cstnidi.shmcnts can 
think of nothing better than giving a very wide cireuhitioii to Mr. 
1. Tomkins's observations. These Quarterly Reviewers would not 
for the world that these observations were not generally known !' — 
Note p. 23. 

Ab Mr. Isaac Tomkins dealt chiefly with the House of Lords, 
Mr. Peter Jenkins on the other hand devotes his attention to 


* '//ypoerijy — thus described by a French writer, wit, and nohleinun— 
indeed a Duke'; for in France, where, even under the absolute monarchy, 
the claims of letters and talents were always admitted, the nobility 
cultivated wit and learning, and were a ruec infinitely superior to our 
own. in proportion as literary men were admitted into their society ou 
U footing of ecjiiality.' 

vob. XX III.— Westmimter Review, M 
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the House of Commons. He thus delivers his opinion on that 
subject. 

' Look only at the House of (Commons — to take an example from 
what indeed lies at the root of the evil tree, whose bitter fruits we arc 
all of us now eatin;?. The Aristocracy represent us in rurliamcnt ; 
and, at the late election, as at allj^ich times, they were clothed iii line 
smooth words — full of expreshions to overHowin^'-^^liltcrln^ in pledges 
and promises; while they smiled IVotii oar to ear in kindness and 
courtesy towards ii<. 'i'hey would take olf the inalt-tax ; and who, as 
Sir Jtoger Grci'^lfy said to the Derby gulls of farmers, who dared 
accuse l/tm of ever breaking a promise P They would oppose 

Ministers, and restore reformors to power They were no party 

men to bring in a Whig Aristocracy, any more than to keep in a Tory 
one. ihit to reforming men and reforming measures they would look 
— and they would devote tiiecnselves to give cheap food to the 
country ; and a reforming — a real reforming Ministry to the King.’ 

' Next look at what these honest and faithful stewards have been 

doing ever since. Do not let us disguise the truth from 

ourselves. Our rkpresextativiss uavk UEcuiviSD i:s no not let 

l»S UECKIVJ: OI/U^iKTiVES. A CONSIDERABLE BlAJORITV OP THE HOI'SE 

OF ro3i3ioNs IS Ml \iNsT ALL RKFOR3L That majority, in its heart, hates 
the |)eopIv?. Its fears are poinCed to the progress of improvement j its 
care is for the pri\ ileged orders ; its darling object is to keep all things 
as mucii as po-^iblc in their present state, and just to give us us mucli 
relief as they cannot either rcni-t or evade giving. I'hey do not, in 
siilistance or clfect, dilTer from the House of Lords, winch is their 
natural ally, and their only lawful superior, to whose interests they arc* 
cpiite willing to saerifiec their constituents at any moment tliey can 
do it in safety. The Lords will nut oppose a rehfrm, when they are 
afraid of being swept away if they do. The hulk of the (.'(Uiimons — 
a m ijority of 100 at the lc:i’‘'l — will let reform pass, which they dure not 
resist without being sure of losing their scats. • • • • • Those members 
only give us just as much siijiport and protection as they cannot possibly 
3vitfihold i and in all other cases they refuse to stir for us. Hence 
neither Lord John Kusscll could frame an amendment worth a straw, 
cxee|»ting for merely party purposes ; nor could Mr. Hume .support the 
people’s most important rii^ht, to stop supplies till grievances were 
redressed. Hence all motions of any value nie put off, because there 
is a struggle to turn out oiio set of Aristocrats, and put another in tlicir 

place. I do not blame those men,'— the chiefs of the liberal and 

popular portion of the Whig party ; on the contrary, I feel Che debt 
ofgratitiidc we owe them. Hut what can they do with such a system ? 
They dare not break with the Aristocracy, to which almost all of them 
—more than nine in every ten — actually belong ; they dare not fly in 
the face of the Court, which, as things are now arranged, may turn 
out a Ministry without notice, and without the least reason assigned ; 
and, after plunging the country in confusion, retreat and suffer no kind 
of penalty or even inconvenience from its intrigue. ••••••Our 

friends arc the ininoriiy ; and tlic rest of the opimition, who in cose 
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of a change will be the ministerial body, is Composed of men in whom 
the country never can ngnin place iiny trust ; bcraiise they have got 
into Parliament under false pretences; wheedling us one day with 
promises of strong votes, uiiil breaking tisesc promises the next ; 
gaining their seats by pledges of reform^ and forfeiting those pledges 
the moment they w'cre sworn in.' — p. 1. 

Peter concludes his pamplifet with a postscript, containing 
some remarks on the new liberal Government, lie says, 1 told 
you what. L expected it would be made of; and certainly, Isaac, 
for your taste it is quite aristocralical enougli. Theie are Lords 
enow in it to suit your notions of things. Nine Lords and three 
Commoners! Peter gives the follov.ing edifying specimen of 
the circular reasoning of what are called the courtly and 
fa.shiouable circles ; and Peter has no doubt been * to Court ’ in 
his day, for he talks as gingerly of the ‘ line folks ’ as if they 
were his own flesh and hloucl. 

* One thing must really he gratifying to the people — the indignation 
which the announcement of the change creates, in what are called the 
courtly and fashionable circles, where, hy the way, all the reasoning 
upon siieh mutters runs in that figure. Thus, Ob, for Cod's sake, 
let us ha\c lui more Lord Althorps, or Lord llrougiianis, or Lord 
Durhams ; for then we shall have real reform.’' And then, Pray, 
pray, none of your real rcforius ; for then ue shall have Loid Althorp, 
and Lord Pniugham, and Lord Durham, hack again." M'ell, but 
now tlic^' iniHt make their delicate and Mjueuinibli minds up to a little 
more oi a real reform ; for without it, neither this nor any otlier 
Cioveriimeiit can go on ; and if w'c get it, we make up our minds 
not to care wlio gives it us.' 

The third pamphlet mciilioned at the head of this Article 
treats of a question which as it is somewhat less hacknied, so it 
is still more interesting and importmit lliaii those which are 
discussed in the other. 

Of the two roots of that evil tree which, like the deadly 
Upas, has so long overshadowed and poisoned the very 
life-.sj)rings of English society ; one, the accumulation of 
political power in a few hand.s, was extirpated, or at least 
greatly diminished, by the Reform Rill. The other — the 
artificial accumulation of wealth in a few hands — still remains ; 
and as long ns it does, a part of the pestilence will remain. 
You may amend poor laws; you may improve the adminis- 
tration of justice; you may reform the legislature itself; 
you may even diftiisc education ; Mr. TTume may bring 
forward Rchenics of retrenchment; Mr. Groto, motions on the 
ballot ; and Lord Rrongiram and Mr. Roebuck, motions on the 
subject of national education.— for ages; but till the artificially 
large fortunes arc broken down, the work will be incomplete, 

M 2 
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nay futile. Besides the immense mass of hope and fear, 
and the proportionate motives to venality and servility, of 
which they are the source. — they afford such a stimulus to all 
men to get rich, as to leave hardly any time for the culti- 
vation of their spiritual nature. This is the cause of the gross 
ignorance, — so gross as to ma^e them a subject of ridicule. 
— of every thing but their own narrow and sordid pursuits, 
exhibited by many of our tradesmen, and even of our mer- 
chants and professional men ; — of their devotion to money, as 
the sole earthly good ; — so much so. as to exemplify that state 
of mind in which a greater value is set upon the means than 
upon the end ; of their coarse and uncultured manners, and 
still coarser and more uncultured minds, which have made 
them so much an object of derision to the Aristocracy. It 
is not forgotten that there is another thing to be guarded 
against, viz. the discouragement of industry. But the fallacy 
contemplated on this head, is that greater encouragement is 
given to industry by the accumulated fortunes, than would 
be given by the same or a greater quantity of wealth, spread 
over a greater number of individuals. There might be some 
difference in the kinds of industry encouraged there might 
not be so much demand for carvers of * the dog Bashaw — but 
it is clear the quantity on the whole could not be less*. 

In this matter, one Mr. Timothy Winterbottoro.— as it would 
seem, a kinsman of the Tomkins and Jenkins family. — in a 
letter to the said Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins, has done 
the state some service. The state of the case at present 
seems to be this. The fortune and style of living of him upon 
whom the property of the father descends, give the tone to 
English society, and form the standard below which prudent 
parents will not permit their daughters to marry, and to attain 
which, as observed above, all classes of English society at 
present devote their whole time and energies to the accumula- 
tion of wealth, to the exclusion of every worthier object. But 
the most interesting point of view to look at this subject is. to 
observe the effect produced on the younger branches of wealthy 
and aristocratic families, by this law or custom of primogeni- 
ture ; and on this point Mr. Winterbottom’s observations are 
most valuable and interesting. 

' The younger branches of the family are necessarily but slenderly 
provided for. in order that the patrimony may be bestowed entire on 
the favoured one. As long as the family continue in childhood they 


* For an answer to the fears expressed on the -ultimate conse<|uences of 
the sulidivision of property, see p. 36 of the present Number. 
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are, with the cxceptioD perhaps of that adulation which syco))hants 
and flatterers too early bestow upon the eldest, brought up alike, — 
they enjoy the same luxuries, they form the same friendships, 
they acquire the same tastes, they learn to relish the same society— 
but when they arrive at the age of manhood, they begin to feel their 
different position in the scale of scA:ial life. \Vho is there that has not 
seen the difference of the reception of the members of the same family 
in this town? The younger brother is eyed with coldness and 
jealousy, while the eldest is receiveil with flattering solicitude, with 
welcome and cordiality. To the younger the society of women is 
denied. He is forbid to aspire to the affection of those with whom he 
was born on an equality, but below the reach of whom he is degraded 
by the o|^icratioii of this law. He may, indeed, mend his fortune, by 
taking up with some worn-out titled dowager, or rich ill-tempered 
fright ; but to him love " founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure,” 
is a blessing unattainable. The fortune and circumstances of him 
upon whom the property of the father will descend is that which gives 
the tone to that society in which a family is placed, and the artificial 
accumulation of wealth upon one has thus the effect of raising the 
standard, under which parents will not permit their daughters to 
marry. It aggravates the distance between the various members of 
society in a twofold manner, by causing an artificial elevation on the 
one side, and an artificial depression on the other ; and this to a 
degree greater than may at first be imagined. It is not merely the 
land of the parent which may be affected by this law. He who is heir 
to his father may be heir to many— he who is not cun be heir to none. 
The rich man may receive unintentional additions to his estate ; he 
may receive intentional bequests from those whose dispositions are 
formed upon the law. Not so the poorer younger brother. No 
landed windfall cun come to him. If he receive anything it must be 
by the special grace and favour of the donor. Priiiiogenitiire draws 
an invidious distinction between persons who frequent the same com- 
pany. It tends to cstabli.sh a class who are more or less excluded 
from all society; from that in which they were born, for want of 
means to retain their places; and from that below them, by the feel- 
ing and habits of the other : a younger brother is somewhat in the 
situation of Mahomet's coffin. A man may be mortified because 
he cannot obtain admi.ssion to society he covets, but it is something 
more than mortification to be excluded from society to which he 
naturally belongs, and which he has just begun to relish.' 

* It may be urged, that whether primogeniture prevail or not, as 
long ns differences of fortune exist those who possess the greatest 
wealth will meet with the greatest attention among the children of 
this world. This nobody can doubt for a moment. The suiierior 
attention paid to wealth is natural; but primogeniture draws an 
artificial line. It makes a gulf between members of the same family, 
the nearest and most intimate relations. It gives' birth to arrogance 
in the place where it is most intolerable. Where property is left to 
follow its natural courscj persons in nearly equal circumstances will 
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fall into the same suciely, but priiiio^enitiiro causes a subdivision in 
the same class, from the painful operatiuiis of which it is difKcuU to 
escape. Were there no dislinetiou between the eldest aud the youngest 
children, were the property of families distrilnitcd eiiually^ youngwomen 
and their mothers would be eunteijt to dispense with iiiniiy luxuries 
which at pre-fent they regsird almost us the necessaries of life, beciiusc 
others enjoy them ; and ihiia the decent coiiiforts of domestic enjoynient 
would be ]i1aeed within the rcacli of a larger number of |icrsoiis of 
both sexes, and the aggregate of liiippiuess in the country increased. 
It is mdeed true tiiat the iil)cnil professions arc open to all; but let 
me obscr\e, tliat tlicrc is no period in the life of man in which he so 
greatly needs tlie comfort aud solace of domestic affection ua when 
he is lirst struggling with the dilKcultics of life : when he has attained 
rank, wetilth, and distinction, he has passed tliat time when the social 
affections take deepest root in the heart. lie has other objects to 
occupy his mind ; society, business, and ambition, are then all he 
care.- for. It is in the first moments of profcasioiial life, when daily 
.'ind rc|icated mortification is to he borne, that the sup|X)rt and consola- 
tion of female tenderness are the most iicedeil. It is from this that si 
inan acc|uire.s freali courage to face the dilliculties of his profession, 
and to endinv tiie angiii^li of di.sap|Miintmeot, which none but those 
who have felt it can imagine ; and this the scorpion must bear alone 
and unpitied, (liiit his idle elder brother may keep a cariiage and 
horses for Ids wife. 1 am liriiily coin inced that the younger sons of 
a private gentle nan arc liie persons of all others the least favourably 
circumstanced to get oil in a profession. The wisest plan, now that 
there is no war to provide for them, is to semi tliem to make their 
fortunes and lose their health in India. It often happens that those 
who are debarred tlic society of \irtu<ius women will have recourse to 
the company of the degraded ; and this Ls an evil which surely has 
.some weight, when opposed to the Mipjmsed benefits of primogeiiitme. 
Hcsides, this .system, however it may contribute to preserve, pioperty 
iti a direct line of de-'Cent, iius likewise uo small tendciiey to defeat 
its own end. As tiie heir apparent, in ca.ses wlierc the property is in 
.sctlieiiienf, is absolutely beyond the control of his father, his conduct 
U not iniliicaccd by fc.ir of ids displca-sure ; the certuinty of siic- 
ecs*iioii enables iiiiii to obtain the incaiis of present gratilieatioii. 
How many of our landed proprietors, when they come into ^Hissc-ssioii 
of their patrimonyj are gricvou«ily hampered with unpaid bills, 
annuities, ai>d post oliit.s. It is perhaps to |)riinogeniturc that we 
are inde!ited for CrocUford’s — Ilow many heirs apparent are ruining 
tbeir fortunes there or at Newmarket, or breaking their necks at 
jVloltoii ; and }ct t)ic.se very men, however little they may have to 
recommend them but their fortunes or expectaiieics, are sure of a 
favourable reception in society, ami indeed are only too much em* 
barnussed by the attentions they meet with fnmi chaperons and 
mothers, 'i'o these the iii.s(deiit leaders of fashion and the exclusives 
of Almaek's will cringe and bow with disgusting meanness, as they 
proffer their decked^out daughters to their choioe. Ho matter what 
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may be the morals of the object of their alleiitioii ; no matter wiiether 
he be sclKsh or ^cnerous^ goo(l-tcm|icrc(l nr violent^ gentle or brutal ; 
nor whether tlu' claims of a wife be ibrcstallccl by others of a nature 
less rca[icctublo, so long as lie possess the one greal recommendation 
of being an elder son. While pii/cs like these remain in the matri- 
monial lottery^ the younger^ blank% are rejected and despised.’ — ]ip. 1^1 
—18. 

Timothy then goes on to consider the effect of primogeniture 
on the female sc\. lie describes the )>rocess by which the 
'gaudy bait is skilfully played before tlie eyes of the destined 
victim.’ This is the icsult after the heir lias been * hooked.’ — 

' Jhit with matrimony conies repentance. Scarce is the honeymoon 
passed, when he finds out the deception which has been practised; he 
d'seovers that instead of an amiahle companion, who can enliven 
iiiomciits of duhiess as well as partake of the pleasures of gaiety, he 
has iiiarrieil an empty, selfish, heartless, frivolous person, w ho cares 
not a sixpence for anything hut his fortune, and who looks upon him 
only as the peg upon whieh her cstahlihlimciit hangs : hut it is too late to 
recede ; he may, indeed, flounce indignant of the guile," but the line 
of matrimony is too strong to be broken. The natural cunHH|iieiU‘o 
follows 3 the getitleiiiaii amuses himself with a inistres.K, the lady with 
a lover. This may he thought a picture too higlily coloured ; but 1 
do maintain that it is the tendency of primogeniture to goiieiatc this 
spirit of rapacity and artifice ; it even tends to make sister rival sister, 
and perhaps a whole family pull caps for one man. May be, indeed, 
under the pressing exigencies of circumstances, a rich grocer or 
tea-dealer is .sufTored to purchase bis admission into the ranks of 
gentility by taking .some unsaleable coininodity off her mother's 
hands. If no such thing as primogeniture exisied, if things 
wore left to follow their own coui’ac and permitted to How 
ill their natural ehaiiiiels, this disparity between the demand and 
supply would vanish, this urgent iieres-ify to he the first in the 
field and to secure the first rich foul, hoy, or booby, tliat might offer 
would disappear ; women would mate with their eipials, and though 
Hyde Park might not exhibit so long a line of carriages on a 
Siiiuhty, nor the opera so splendid an atteiidanec on a ^^.ltllrday, 
yet the miiiihcr of old maids at Bath and of divnrres at Doctor* 
Coiniiions would he diiiiinished. Indepeiidc'iit of this indirect evil, 
women receive beyond all eoiiipari«on the greatest injury from primo- 
geniture, and especially the daughters of the nobility. Their luxuries 
ill youth are greater, and their privations in after life (L speak of 
those who do not marry) in gcnieral more severe than those of the 
daughters of our commoners. The provisions for the younger children 
of peers arc often more slender than thn*kc for the younger branches of 
the liighor classes of the gentry. Two reasons coiitrihiitc to this ; the 
facility of cpiarteriiig them on the public, and the necessity of preserving 
as large a portion as possible of the iHitrimony , to follow thedescent and 
support the dignity of the title. A strange sort of dignity indeed^ which 
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has its very fouiulation in state pauperism. Thus those who were nursed 
in the lap of luxury, who fluttered most gaily through the feverish dream 
of fashion, arc turned adrift in their maturer years, when mortification 
and neglect press most closely u|)on them, to hide themselves in some 
cheerless and obscure abode, shorn of the splendour, and even of the 
comforts, they enjoyed when young. It may, perhaps, be urged that 
only large estates, which can well bear the bunlen of ample provision 
for younger children, arc made subjects of settlement. 1 have already 
shown that this does not apply to the peerage, and the objection itself 
is not founded in fact. The lower arc prone to imitate this as well 
as other follies of the higher order, and many very small portions of 
landed property are ns strictly tied up as the fortune of a duke.'— 
— pp. '2'i. 2K 

Mr. Winterbottom next considers the objection that might be 
raised against the discontinuance of this custom, on the ground 
that one class of society, the country gentlemen, would then 
disappear from amongst us. lie answers this objection pretty 
much as the author of the Catechism on the Corn Laivs answers 
the argiinient that they, the country gentlemen aforesaid, * kill 
foxes and others.'* There are few* things, it is feared, which 
the much- vaunted country * gentlemen of Old Engluiul ’ have 
gloried in doing, which ‘ the mole-catclicr would not do better.’ 

lie also thinks that primogeniture has had something to do 
with the institution of tlie corn monopoly. Ue says — 

* To the country gentlemen wc owe the evils which the new Poor 
Law Hill was introduced to remedy, with them would disappear nur 
game laws, and our corn laws would be more easily abolisheil. Pri- 
mogeniture itself could not pro|> up the families of the aristocrucy did 
not the Corn Laws step in to their aid. Were the f»ccupiers the owners 
of the land they cultivate, we should hear no more of the neecbsity of 
corn laws. Were they repealed, many of our smaller s(piirc.s would 
descend from the empty dignity of embarrassed gentlemen to the in- 
dependence of yeomen ; and the owners of large estates, those at least 
where the Luid was not of very superior quality, would be glad to 
dispose of their property at very iiiodcratc prices to purchasers willing 
to undertake its cultivation. Our yeomanry would thus he restored, 
and wc should get rid of a class of persons of very questionable use, the 
mere fruges consumerc nati,'* and that without interference with 
property further than demolishing a monopoly and abuse, in which 
one class, indeed, have long claimed a fee simple. That system of 
things cannot but be contrary to nature, which rec|uircs an unjust law 
like primogeniture, and a tsk% on the prime necessary of life, to 
support it ; and to which sinecures in church and state arc incidental 
evils.* — p, 28. 

The whole family of Tomkins, &c. is good, and the public 
will be glad to see more of their kin and kind. 
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Art. X.- ■ The History of Ireland. By Thomas Moorc> Esq. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. 1. — London ; Longman and Co. 1835. 

have written a work of good historical criticism, when the 
materials are already arranged, and the degree of credit to 
which they are entitled prettj^ well known, is generally looked 
on as a service to literature, and an achievement deserving fame. 
If the subject, however, is such, that the author has been obliged 
to search for the proper materials amidst a mass of confusion, — 
that he has found no men who have gone before him capable 
of separating the true from the false, and has had to do it 
himself, — then, if he has in the end produced a well-arranged 
clear, elegant, and judicious book, his merit as a benefactor to 
science is not far behind that of the men who have made them- 
selves famous by their beneficial discoveries in the more exact 
sciences. The subject matter of the present work, is characterized 
by a chaotic discordance of materials, the outward appearance 
of which has caused many to turn hopeless from the attempt to 
reduce them to order. It cannot be said that no portions of 
the subject had been investigated and made clear beforehand, 
or that Mr. Mooie has satisfactorily settled all the questions he 
has discussed ; but it must be admitted that here is, for the 
first time, presented to the world, a rational, well-written, and 
critical account of the early history of Ireland. Every nation 
which has not sprouted from some other already in a state of civil- 
ization, looks back to a period of what may be called fabulous 
history. In this to separate the drachms of truth from the 
pounds of falsehood, is generally a task which requires many 
accomplished intellects for its fulfilment; and Ireland has been 
remarkable, not so much for having her annals contaminated witli 
fable, as because from certain political causes these fables have 
been obstinately retained. When England looked back to Brutus 
the great grandson of i'Eneas, with his three sons Locrinus, 
Albanactus, and Camber, and the origin of the kings of Scot- 
land was found in the union of a prince of Greece with a 
daughter of Pharaoh, it was not to be expected that Ireland 
should flinch from so glorious a competition ; and her bards and 
monkish historians soon prepared for her an origin, which 
excelled all Europe in lustre. Hence Dr. Keating* was 
obliged * to begin his history at the creation of the world,' and 
to have a chapter on * The first invasion of Ireland before the 


* It is said that Keating, who wrote in Irish, is not responsible for all the 
absurdities attributed to him ; many of them being caused by the over-zeal 
of Us translator Dermod O'Connor. 
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flood.’ It bccuuic u subject of debate whether Ireland was first 
peopled by the progeny of llamba the eldest daughter of (^ain, 
or by Bith, a person who either built an ark for himself or hid 
himself in that of ^'oah. After the Flood the accounts are more 
distinct. Adhna the son of Beatha was the first to visit the 
Island, and bestow on it the meIo6ious name of' Inisna bhifodh 
bhiudhe.’ The country was, however, hardly peopled, until 
Partholan of the race of Japhet arrived there about three 
centuries after the Deluge, *on the 14lh day of May on a 
Wednesday/ The conduct of this prince’s wife was, it seems, 
of such a description, that the historians have remarked it 
as the first specimen of conjugal infidelity in Ireland. The 
next settler was Neiuedius, a person as to whose pedigree 
there seem to have been doubts, lie was followed by the 
great colony of the Firbolgs, to whom Ireland owed the first 
constitution of a governmentiand the division of the country into 
provinces. The Firbolgs were afterwards dispossessed by the 
celebrated Tuath-de-Danaan, who arrived 'on the first Monday 
in the month of May.’ In the year of the world 273U, — or as 
O’Flacherty (between wliom and Keating tlicre is a difference 
on this point) will have it, a full year cailicr, arrived Milesius 
and his train, the great stock of the kings of Ireland, from 
whom those of Britain were an off-shout, u circumstance which 
is remarked by OTIalloran as the reason why Ireland so readily 
attached itself to England on the accession of James 1. In 
this stage of the history, the narrator generally dives back into 
the mists of antir|uity, that he may detail the history of the 
ancestors of Milesius, and their connexion with the principal 
personages of Scripture. Mr. Moore observes^ 

* The absence of that mythological colouring which has tinged cijiially 
the early history of the classic and the Scandinavian nations, is proljiibly 
owing to the coimiarativcly late origin of the Irish fables, and their 
having 1}cen manufactured for puqiases of national vanity, at a time when 
the efevution of their ancestors from the surface of the earth was not a 
safe mrxic of laying claim to the honours of a higli antiquity. The his- 
torians, however, have been unable to avoid such slight trespasses within 
the bounds of the siipcrnntnnil,as|irDmptcd Hishoii Nicholson fiicetiously 
to compare them witli the t*arlicr portions of the Sagas. Thus, the person 
who prcservcfl the antediluvian annals, was preserved alive tilLthe arrival of 
»St. Patrick, in the alternate forms of various animals — a fact which 
Keating doubts. The Tuatho-ilc-Danaans were a race of sorcerers, who 
revived the dead boilics of the slain in battle, and made them again 
encounter their enemies; and on landing in Ireland they siirroiindcd 
themselves with a mist which rendered them invisible to the Firbolgs.' 

When in later days these fables were reviewed under the 

ihade of extraneous learning, they were not always made more 
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rational. Thus O’llalloraii fiiicls in Ireluiicl the Hyperborean 
Island of Diodorus Siculus, traces a minute reseiiiblance be- 
tween the coiistitiition of Ins own country and that of 
makes the Irish teach arts and arms to the Greeks, and liiids 
that the Master of the Ulster Knights was at Jerusalem during 
the Crucifixion, and narrated tfte event to King Corinac on his 
return. Colonel Vallancey goes back to the building of the Tower 
of llabel and the confusion of tongues, — makes the Firboigs or 
Japhetians leave Tyre, people Malta, Sicily, and Spain, 
and then arrive in Iieland,— sees in Ireland the llesperides of 
the ancients, finds information about it among the Hindoos, and 
makes a person acquainted with the Bengalee understand the 
conversation of tlie Irish inilk-woiiicii in the streets of London. 
Another writer of still more sublime fancy, Mr. Henry O’Brien, 
found in his own peculiar version of the Fall of Man, the origin of 
Budhism. By a process wliicli reminds the hearer of Horne Tooke^s 
method of showing the powers of etymology by deriving ^ King 
Pepin ’ from oenrEp, ijrrtpi iiirtp, — he makes liudh go through the 
metamorphoses of Butter, Fiod, Thot, and Tuatii, all signifying 
tiie sun, a tree, and something else totally distinct irom either, 
Sind through their original meanings expressing * science,’ 

* divination,’ and * ivisdoiu.’ The great fact derived from all this 
is, that tlie Tuatlia-dc-Danaans are ‘ The Magician God- 
Almoners, or Almoners Magicians of the Deity,’ and that 
Ireland was the great centre of civilization of the Ante-Mosaic 
world, and the source of Budhism. 

But these absurdities (of the extent of which no one can 
form any conception without perusing the books in which they 
are detailed) are in reality a melancholy subject. Some writers 
still reiterate tiie Bomaii opinion of Celtic falsehood, and seem 
to believe that it is not in the nature of that people to speak 
truth. If such <lafnnatorv sentences are to be passed on the 
characters of nations, those who fiame them sliould wait till the 
(einptation to falsehood is removed. Tlie falsehood and folly of 
the rally Irish unnals, demonstrate the iar-spread abominations 
of unequal ami partial government, and show how tyranny, 
among lier manifold ways of doing evil, is enabled even to poison 
the stream of historical tiuth. A |)eopIe whose later annals were 
enveloped in the gloom of oppression, whose religion was con- 
temptuously trampled under foot, and who saw the faithful 
part of their countrymen deprived of the rewards which a 
nation should be able to liestow on its benefactors, turned its 
eyes back to look through the mist of time for happier days, 
and consoled itself with erecting temples of ide^ magnift* 
ctAcei which the destroyer could never enter* Had the 
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fabulists been allowed' to dream in peace, their visions might 
have departed with them; but from Giraldus Cambrensis 
downwards, many British writers, and a class in Ireland among 
the basest of the base, have made use of them among their 
numberless petty instruments of assault and aggravation 
against the Irish. The earlierSvriters of this class, brought 
against the ancient Irish charges of vice and barbarism, us 
foolish as their own annals of magniCcence. The later, not 
only nervously professed their contempt of the fables, but 
entered on the benevolent duty of pleading against those 
antiquities which there was no earthly reason, except that they 
gratified the Irish people, for disbelieving. The honour of their 
country was thus involved in one of its tenderest points, and 
every attack or sneer only made them adhere more firmly to 
what they would very probably have otherwise deserted. * I 
could not,’ says O^Halloran in his preliminary discourse, * without 
the greatest pain and indignation, behold on the one part 
almost all the writers of England and Scotland, (and from 
them of other parts of Europe,) representing the Irish nation as 
the most brutal and savage of mankind, destitute of arts, letters, 
and legislation ; and on the other, the extreme passiveness and 
insensibility of the present race of Irish \thi$ is undeserved] 
at such reiterated insults offered to truth and their country ; 
instances of inattention to their own honour, unexampled in any 
other civilized nation.’ The sedate Plowden also observes, 

* No nation, in fact, now upon the face of the globe, can boast 
of such certain and remote antiquity ; none can trace instances 
of such early civilization, none possess such irrefragable proofs 
of their origin, lineage, and duration of government. It has 
been a pitiful prejudice in too many English writers, to endeavour 
to throw discredit upon the early part of Irish History.’ 

The most moderate indeed of those who had occasion to look 
far back into Irish history, generally took the outlines of the 
accounts of the early settlements for granted ; but it more 
generally happened, that inquisitive writers of good sense, 
appalled by the magnitude of the task and the uncertainty of 
accomplishing it, shrank entirely from an investigation of the 
early history, and commenced their narratives at a later ])eriod. 
It is thus that this subject, certainly one of consiaerablc 
interest, was left uninvestigated. Dr. Johnson observed, that 

* Dr. Leland begins his history too late ; the ages which 
deserve an exact inquiry are those times (for such there were) 
when Ireland was the school of the west, the quiet habitation 
of sanctity and literature.’ 

Dr. O’ConDor the late librarian of Stowe, grandson to the 
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person last mentioned, has the merit of having gathered the 
rude materials, which have enabled such a writer as Mr. 
Moore to make his investigations with comparative ease. 
The Rerum llibernicarum Scriptores veteres, forming four con- 
siderable quarto volumes, were printed at the private press of 
the Duke of Buckingham, ^whose library has long been 
celebrated as containing many valuable MSS. connected with 
Irish literature and antiquities. The avowed purpose was, for 
the first time to print correctly those Irish chronicles of long 
acknowledged value, mutilated portions of which had been pub- 
lished by Keating, Johnston of Copenhagen, Pinkerton, and 
others. These, of which the greater part are in Irish, are 
accompanied by translations in Latin. The notes, and several 
long and interesting dissertations on particular subjects of 
Iri^ antiquity, (among which is arranged a collection of pas- 
sages from classic writers bearing reference to Ireland), are 
according to venerable practice, also in Latin, a circum- 
stance peculiarly inconvenient, as the proper names con- 
nected with the subject are numerous and confusing enough, 
and by no means suggest the propriety of making them more 
so by transfusing them into another language. The moat 
important of these are the annals of Tigeriiach, professing to 
commence with the year before Christ 3^().3, and, with a hiatus 
from A. i>. 3(JU to 482, terminating in 1088, which is said to be 
the date of the author’s death. It is considered that because 
he uses in the first page the expression ab nliis fertur^ he had 
authorities relative to tnat early period to refer to, which have 
since been lost. The * Annals of the four Masters,' said to have 
been written by four monks much conversant in Irish history, 
a more bulky performance, commence with the statement that 
* Quadraginta diebus ante diluvium venit Ceasoir Hiberniam 
cum quinque filiabus, et cum tribus viris and with more pre- 
tension, are less trustworthy. But whatever doubt may 
attend the earlier portions of these annals, they are on the 
whole very different in authority from the works of those bardic 
or monkish historians of a later age, to whom is due the merit 
of giving to the vast legends already mentioned, form and sub- 
stance. There are but few attempts at description or remark, 
and the most important events are told with a Spartan brevity, 
which shows that the author was chiefly anxious to tell his tale 
in as few words as were just sufHcient for the purpose. Yet the 
editor of these valuable chronicles has chosen to ^o beyond 
their proper range, and in his zeal for the support of the Mile- 
sian theory, to trust to the frailest of all autnorities — the early 
poets-^for support, which even by them, is not very liberally 
supplied, 
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Mr. Moore, who professes some regret at being compelled to 
lay bare the real value of the fabulous history of Ireland, and 
* not only to surrender his own illusions on the subject, but to 
undertake also the invidious task of dispelling the dreams of 
others who have not the same imperative motives of duty or 
responsibility for disenchanting; themselves of so agreeable an 
error/ coiisfders that tlie diderent inroads recorded, arc the 
traditionary memorials of real colonizations, not only distorted 
and misplaced as to time, but even inverted in their order. 

* IIsul the hards, in their account of the early sctilcincnts, so far 
followed the natural course of events ns to place that colony which 
they wished to have consideretl as the original of the Irish people at 
the commencement instead of at the end of the series, we should have 
been spared, at lesist, tho^e diiiicnities of chronology which at present 
beset the whole scheme. By making the Milesian settlement pos- 
terior in time to the Firboigs and the Tuatha-de-Datiaaiis, both the 
poetry and the reality of our early annals arc alike disturbed from 
their true stations. The ideal colony, wliich ought to have been 
placed beyond the bounds of authentic record, wlicrc its inventors 
would have had free sc'opc for their flights, has, on the contrary, been 
introduced among knriwn personages and events, and conipellcil to 
adjust itself to the unpliant neighbourhood of fnctb ^ while, on the 
other hand, the authentic llelgic and Damnii, accredited beings of 
history, have, by the interposition of tins shadowy intruder, been 
separated, as it were, from the real world, and removed into distant 
regions of time where sober chronology would in vain attempt to 
reach theiii^, 

' it is true, the more moderate of the Milesian believers, on being 
made aw'are of these eliroiuilngical diiiicultics, have surrendered the 
remote date at lir>t assigned to the event, and, in general, content 
themselves with fixing it near iOOO }cars later. But this remove, 
besides that it exposes tlic shifting foundation on which tlie whole 
history rests, serves hut to render it*) gross nnachronisins and improb- 
abilities still more ghiiing. .\ scheme of descent whirh traces the 
ancestors of the Iri-li, through n direct ^cries of generations, not 
merely to the first founders of Phceniciaii arts and enterprise, but even 
to chieftains connected by friendship with the prophet hloHes hiinselft, 
had need of ii remote station in time to lend even ii colouring of 


* * According to the ealeulation of the Bards, the arrival of the Beigse 
must have been ut least 1.000 yours before the Christian a;ru/ 
f * Among the iiiciiiuralih! things related of Moses during his iiitcrconrHc 
with the .nnccstors of the Irlsli, we arc told of a |iredict1iiii uttered by him 
to their chief (Tafloliii'<, that wheresoever his posterity should remain or 
inhabit, serpents should have no power in that land to hurt cither man or 
beast. And this pruplicey is verified hy Candia und Indand ; for in neither 
of those islands, as being inhuhited l»y the (fadcliuiis, it is tiianifest that 
serpents bad any power ns they have in any other eoiintries.”— M*(hirtitrs 
Findktttiono/ ine jIntiqnUy nf Mand, copied chiefly from Keating.* 
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probability to such pretensions. When brought near the daylight of 
modern history, and at the distance of nearly a thousand years from 
their pretended progenitors, it is plain these Milesian heroes at once 
shrink into mere shadows of fable ; and, allowing them their fullest 
scope of anti(]uity, there appear no grounds for believing that tlie 
Scotic colony settled in Ireland at a remoter period than about two 
centuries before our SBra. Tlial^ they succeeded the Firbolgs and 
Danaaus in their occupation of the country, all its records and 
traditions agree 3 and the first arrival of the Bclgic tribes in Ireland 
from the coasts of Britain, or even direct from Gaul, could hardly have 
been earlier than about the third or fourth century before Clirist.*-— 
p. f) 0 . 

The original Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, the prototypes of 
the fabulous Milesians, Mr. Moore conceives to have come from 
the coast of Spain ; differing from many of the British anti- 
quaries, who generally maintain that, through Britain, Ireland 
was originally ]>co])led from Gaul. It is a point on which it is 
scarcely possible to do more than make a plausible theory, and 
the author does not seem to support his own with undue confi- 
deiice. lie observes,— 

' Hut linwevcr some of the ingredients coiTipo>ing their population 
may liavc hccomc, in the cniir.se of time, coinmmi to both countries, it 
n|)pcnrs most prnhahlc that their priinith c inhabitants were c]ori\ cd from 
cMitircly diflerciit sources ; and that, while Gaul poured her Celts upon 
the shores of Britain, tlie population of Ireland was supplied from the 
coasts Ilf ('cltic Spain*. It is, at least, certain, that, between these 
two latter countries, relations of aflinity had been, at a very early 
])eriod, established ; and that those western coasts of Spain, to which 
the Celtic tribes were driven, and where, afterwards, Phcenician 
colonies Cbtablished themselves, were the very regions from whence 
this coiiimunication with Ireland was maintained.' — p. 3. 

The tradition of the Firbolgs is referred to the not improbable 
circumstance of an invasion of the Belgip. In the mighty 
question, whether this people were of Celtic or of Teutonic 
origin, the latter opinion is with some diffidence adopted, and 
notwithstanding their being called Kelts by the Greeks, it 
seems the more probable of the two. The former theory is 
indeed supported by Pritcliard, who along with great discrimi- 
nation and learning brought the science of physiology to bear 
on the origins and diversities of nations, and received assistance 
from the philological researches of Chalmers. The general clue 
pursued by the latter, was the etymology of the names of places ; 


‘That the Irish did not roiisidcr themselves as being of Gaulish origin, 
appenrs from their hiiving uniforiidy usud the word Gull to express a 
foreigner, or one speaking a different language.* 
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blit in thus adhering to only one source of knowledge, he com- 
mitted the kind of mistake often made, and overlooked the 
circumstance that Celtic names only proved that Celts had at 
one time inhabited the district, and that they might have con- 
tinued to exist in despite of an after colonization of Belgm (sup- 
posing them Teu tones), just as. they now subsist in nations 
inhabited by Goths. Of the next colony it is observed, — 

'The Tuatha-de-Danaans, by whom the Bclgsc were, as we have 
seen, defeated and supplanted, are thought by some to have been u 
branch of theDamnonians of Cornwall ; while others, more consistently 
with tradition, derive their origin from those Daninii of North Britain, 
who inhabited the districts in the neighbourhood of the river Dec and 
the Frith of Clyde*/ — p. 84. 

This is a theory suggested by Pinkerton, and all that can 
be said of it is, that it stands in place of any better. 

' Of the historical verity of these two colonies, the Fir-Boigs and 
Danaans, no doubt can be entertained ; as down to a period within the 
fair compass of history, the former were still a powerful people in 
Connaught, having, on more than one important occasion, dis- 
tinguished themselves in the intestine commotions of the country ; and 
the famous Goll, the son of Morni, one of the hcrncs of the Ossianic 
age, was said to be of the blood-myal of the Tuatha-dc-Danaaii 
princesf.' — Ib. 

Mr. Moore produces a considerable number of authorities to 
show, that the Scotic colony from which the people of Ireland 
afterwards acquired their denomination, did not arrive there until 
about a century or two before the Christian sera ; that they were 
ofScythic origin, and of that branch of the people called Scythse 
(if there existed any other), which was Teutonic. He believes 
that these brought into subjection to a certain extent the old 
Hiberionaces, or original Celtic population, who, like the Saxons 
in England, still maintained the influence of their customs and 
language. In the adoption of this theory, it is not to be over- 
looked, that the Irish ocots who figure in history soon after the 
introduction of Christianity, are in general the original Celtic 
population ; a circumstance which Mr. Moore when speaking of 
the affinity between the Scots and Piets, and on some other 
occasions, appears to forget. 

A portion of the book is devoted to an inauiry into the know- 
ledge which the ancient world possessed of Ireland, through the 

• < From hence, perhaps, they borrowed the name of Tuath Dec ; that 
is, s people living contiguous to the river Dec.’ — Ogffg. part i. 

t 'See Translation or an (Ide, attributed to (loll, by O’llalloran, Trans- 
actions of Royal Irish Academy for the year J7H8.’ 
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commerce of the Phcenicians. In this intiuiry, Mr. Moore has 
followed the footsteps of Dr. O’Connor. The first notice of 
Ireland, is in the work De Mundo attributed to Aristotle, in 
which it is mentioned along with Albion. But a truly curious, 
and much more distinguished notice of Ireland, occurs in the 
(jeographiciil Poem of Festus ^Avicntis, which though wiitten 
in the fourth century, professes to derive information from 
documents of a far earlier date. 

*Thc (Kstnininidcs, or Scilly Islands, arc described, in this sketch, 
ns two days' sail from the larger Sacred IMand, inhabited hy the 
Hiborni ; and in the neighbourhood of the latter, the Island of the 
Alhioncs, it is said, extends*. Though the description be somewhat 
ol^cure, yet the Celtic names of the two great islands, and their relative 
position, as well to the U^strumnidcs as to each other, leave no doubt 
ns to Britain and Ireland being the two ])laces designated. The 
commerce carried on by the people of Gades with the Tin Isles is 
expressly mentioned hy the writer, who adds, that ** the husbandmen, 
or planters, of Carthage, as well as her common peo])le, went to those 
i'-les,*' — thus implying that she had established there a permanent 
colony.' 

' In this short but circumstantial sketch, the features of Ireland are 
brought into view far more prominently than those of Britain. After 
a description of the hi<le-eovered boats, or curraih'^, in which the 
inhabitants of those islands navigated their seas, the |fopu1ousne«*s of 
the isle of the lliberni, and the turfy nature of it- are eoinincino- 
rated. But the remarkable fact contained in thi- record — itself of 
such antiquity — is, that Ireland was then, and had been from ancient 
times, designated The Sacred Island.'’ 'J'his reference of the date 


* Ast Iliac diiohiis in •Sueratn, sic Insiilsuii 
Dixcreprisci, solihus ciirsns rati est. 

Hsee inter Hildas iiiiiltiini respitem jacit, 

Kniin|ue lat^ gens iniiernoriini eolit. 

I’ropiiiqiia riirsus insula Alhioiiuni patet, 

Tarte.siisf|iie in terminus cKstriimnidiini 
Negueiantli innserat, Carthagiiiis 
I'^tiiim eoloiiis, et viilgiis inter Hcrculis 
Agitiins eolumnas ha*e ndihaiit .'cqiiora.’* 

* One of the reasons assigned hy Dod well for rejecting the Peripliis of 
llanno, as a work fabricated, after his death, hy some Sicilian (ireek, is the 
occurronco of Greek iianics instead of Plicenieian for the dilVerent places 
mentioned in it. This ohjectioii, however, does not apply to the iii‘coiiiit 
of Ifiinileo, as reported hy Avienus, in whieli the old names tiadir, 
Alliion, and Hibernia declare sufliciciitly their PInenieiaii and Celtic 
original.* 

'.Sprakingof the Argoiiautics and the record of llimileo, bishop Stilliiig- 
fleet says, ** These are iiiidoiihted teatiiiioiiies of the ancient peopling of 
Ireland, and of far greater aiitliority than those domestic uiinuls now so 
much extolled ,'*— British Churvlu's^ e.5,* 

voi, xxiii. — Wetlmmter Review. » 
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of her early renown, to 'times so remote as to be in Himilco*s days 
ancient, carries the imagination, it must be owned, far back into the 
depths of the past, yet hiinlly further than the steps of history will be 
found to accompany its ilight. Ilcspecting the period of the ex|)editions 
of Maiino and llimileo, tiie ojiinionsof the learned have difTered $ and 
by soiiic tlieir date referred to ,so distant a period as 1000 years 
before the Christian lera*". (’o'r.bining the statement, however, of 
]*liny, that tiicy tnok place during the most flourishing epoch of 
Caitliiiget, wilii the internal evidence furnished by Ilanno's own 
Periplus there is no doubt that it was, at least, before the reign of 
Alexander the (ireat tlint these two memorable e\])cditions occurred. 
Those “ ancient*!,’' therefore, from whom the fame of the Sacred Island 
h.ul been iiandcd douii, could have been no f)ther than the PhuMiieians 
ofCitides, and of the Oalliciaii coa*!t*iof Spain, \iho, through so impiy 
ccntiiiics, had reigned alone in those secluded seas, and were the 
dispensers of religion, as well as of commerce, wherever they bent their 
coursef.* — p. 8. 

The intercourse of the Phoenicians with the North of Europe 
is a subject of much mystery, and has given rise to many 
vain inquirit***. Ft is believed that they kept the sources of 
their commercial wealih secret, and Stral)*) mentions very 
desperate mctliodx which they adopted t(» |ire\(*nt tlieir being 
dis(;o\erecl. Tlieir trade with the Ihilish Isles, however, is 
1)elic\<il to have been silmo.st confined to tin; and in such 
a case it is diflicidt ta suppose that tlieir intercourse with 
Ireland, wlieie that metal is not found, was more intimate 
than with Albion. In addition to the authority of Avienus, Mr. 
Moore finds in Strabo a leleience to an ancient geographer, 
A\ho mentions an island near Britain, at a foimer time dedicaU^d 
like Siimothrace to the nurslnp of Ceiesaiid Proseipine. Whether 
Ireland is here meant, is a doubtful matter, and some would 
jierliaps <i|)p]y the description to Aiiglcsea, noticed at a later 
jjeriod as the chosen abode of the Diiiids; it seems therefore a 
too fanciful N(i|)position, on such autliority, to make [reland a 
sacrr.d [sle beyond the Pillars, in whicli the sailor invoked the 
deifies (»f the sen to propitiate liis voyage. 

Mr. Moore nduses any credit to that identity between tire Punic 
and the Irish, so hastily founded by Colonel Vallancey, on a 

^ *Xoii« croyons done, qiic rettc rxpf'ditifin, a dft pr/'rdder Hf'siode dr 
trente nii cpiaruiitr ans, rt qu’on prut la fixer vers niillc ntis avaiit IN'^rc 
(l|ir<:tiriinc — (iwtgpfht^ Herhfrehex mr In (iru^rnphie Hcm Anetpn*,* 

I * lit Hiiiino, (yarlluigiriis potnitisi florentr, nrnim\’rrtfis ii OadihuH ad 
finriii Arabia', ruivigatioiieni ram prodidit MTinto : sicut ad oxtera Kiiropu* 
tioscriida inirisas codrni trin|)nrr llimileo. — Hut. Nat. Iltit. lib. ii. c. fif.* 

I * Src>, for H Irarrird and lufniiioiis virwiif tlir rrlatioiis of aiiciriit Ireland 
with ihr lilast, Lonl Ru.*is«:’s Viadicatiuii of the Will uf the lit. Hon. Henry 
Flood.’ 
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couple of linns put by PIsiutiis into the mouth of Hanno the 
Cai thnginian*. The extrcMiic dubiety, however, of such classical 
notices, cannot |)eilKi])s be better illustrated than in an antagonist 
passage, in which jNlr. Moore considers the credit due to those 
notices by eaily wiiters, wliich are unfavourable to Ireland. 

‘ The double a^^pect, indeed, under which the ancient character of 
the country thn*; gliiinners nj>on us, through the mi-As of time, has 
di\ided the writers who treat of her antiijuities into two directly 
opposite parties ; and as if even tlio history of Ireland was fated to be 
iiinde a subject of faction, the contest has been cnn'icd on by the 
respective disjiiitaiits, with a degree of vehemence and even bitterness 
which, on a question relating to personage^ and events so far removed 
into past ages, appears not a little extraordinary. While, on the one 
sidi 2 , tlic warm zealots in the cause of Jrchnul exalt to such a height 
the standard of her early civilisation, ns to place it on a level with 
that of the proudest states of aiitiquity,>-^describing the sumptuous 
palaces of her kings, the grand asseiiiblics of her legislators, the 
institutions of her various orders of chivalry, and the collegiate 
retreats of her seliulars, — while thus, tlic Keatings, Walkers, 
O'llallorans, availing themselves as well of the falsehood ns of the 
fiicts of Irish tradition and Idstory, have agreed in picturing the early 
times of their coiintr\* as a perfect golden age of gloiy, political 
wisdom, and refinement ; their opponents, the Ledwiches and Pinker- 
tons, alike confident in the strength of their evidence, pronounce the 
whole of the \ery same |)erio(l to ha\e been one unreclaimed waste of 
ignornnee and barbarism.* 

' Tile chief authorities upon wiiieh this latter view of the question 
rests, are, among the (i reek writers, Diodorus Siculus and Strabo ; 
and ninoiig the llomans, Pomponiiis Mela and Soliiins. lly all these 
four w'riters, who nourished, at suieessive intervals', fnuii a period 
just preceding the Christian au-a to alnuit the middle of the third 
century, Ireland is represented toha%ebeen, at the lespcetive times 
when they lived, in «i state of utter savageness. According to Slrabof 
and Diodornsj, the natives were in the habit of feeding upon hiiinan 
ilesh ; tlie former writer adding, that the corpses of their parents w ere 

* It has heoii not iiiiaptlv supposed that these lines arc u mere jnrfroii of 
words, which had to the lloiiiniis the appiMraiiee of heiiur ( Carthaginian, 
«>iily beeause they were not Latin. Dr. O'Cuiinor says the Celtic with 
which they arc compared is much perverted. 

f ‘The charges <if Straho iigaiiist Irel'ind are coiitniiUMl in the following 

]KISsugC Uip rf wht Xi^fo srXi.* on A^^iWTi^oi tao PfiTratw c. 

NATCMObVTic a:>ri:y, Ai0^.v9r«fia7Ot ri ovri; xat iroXv^xyoi, (al, «'eiiif>a>«i) rove ^ or.tTE^a^* 
TtMvrxratTXi iiaTir^iiiv iv «aXw TiSs^ivoi (jL,ryir3ai rut; ri aXXa«;' ywai*t xmi 

xmi ah\^tg» — l.il>. iv. 

I •• Thev eat iiieii,” says Diodorus, in sjieiikiug of the Gauls, “ like the 
Uritons iiiliahitiiig Iris, nr Iriii." taainva; ayf; .'Vc: t i^iE'y, iwr7!^ kai ran ^pirravdoy 
Touf xMiraxoivTa# Tr,v oi9,ua^c,uio*;y ifty— Lib. v. Df the applif*atioii f>f this passage 
to Ireland, Kennel thus doiihlfiilly speaks : — " It is not allogether certain, 
though highly pruhahle, that the eonnirv intended is Ireland.'* 

N 2 
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their favourite food, and that they committed incest publicly. The 
description of them by Poiiiponius Mela is more general, but fully as 
strong : They had no sense whatever," he says, “ of virtue or 

religion' and Solinus also, in mentioning some of their barbarous 
customs, declares that they mode no distinction between right and 
wrongt * * * § ’ 

* Were tlicre not strong grounds for calling in question their claiiiis 
to aiithuriry, ns regards Ireland, the evicience of these writers would 
possess, of coiirisc, considerable weight. Bu: the triitli is, to none of 
them, and, Icsist of all, to the two most ancient and respectable of the 
number, Diodorus and Stralx), is any attention, on the subject of a 
country so wholly unknown to them, to be paid. The ready reception 
given by Diodorus to all stray fictions, even in those parts of his work 
not professedly fabulous, would, in itself, justify some degree of 
distrust in any statements of his not otherwise sustained. But in the 
case of Ireland there was, in addition to this too easy belief, an entire 
ignorance on the subject. Writing his great work before the Romans 
had made any settlement in Britain, he hut shared in the general 
darkness then prevailing, both among Romans and Cj reeks, with 
regard to the state, history, and even geographical position of the 
British lsles|. More than half a century after Diodorus had completed 
his liistory, we find Pomponius Mela declaring, that until thecxjicdition 
of the emperor ('laiidius, then in progress, Britain had been shut out 
from the rest of the world^. When such, till that period, had been 
the general ignorance respecting Britain, it may be judged how secluded 
from the eyes of Europe must have been the still more western island 
ill her neighbourhood i and how little known its internal state, except 
to those Celtic and Iberian tribes of Spain, with whom the comiiien.'c 
which then frequented the Irish harbours, must have been chiefly 
interchanged. It is, indeed, curious, as contrasted with the reports 
of her brute barbarism just cited, that the first authentic glimpse given 
of the state of Ireland by the Romans, should be to disclose to us thus 
a scene of busy commerce in her harbours, and of navigators in her 
waters ; while, to complete the picture, at the same moment, one of 
her subordinate kings was a guest, we are told, in the tent of Agricolu, 
and negotiating with him for military aid.' 

* The geographer Strabo, another of the witnesses adduced in proof 
of Irish barbarism, was equally disqualified with Diodorus from giving 
evidence upon the subject, and from precisely the same cause, — ^his 
entire ignorance of all relating to it. Even on matters lying within 
the sphere of his own peculiar science, this able geographer has, in 

* 'Omnium virtutiim ignari, pietatis admodum expertes. — Lib. iii. c. 6.* 

f ' Fas atque nefas endein aiiimo ducunt.' 

f ^Diodorus himself acknowledges that, at the time when he wrote, 
the British isles were among the regions least known to the world 
Hturrm mirranuf vws rqv momf uriymiw'iy. — Lib. iii.* 

§ ' Britannia, qualis sit qiialesque progencret, niox certiora et inugis 
explorata dicentur. Qiiippe tamdiu clausarn aperit ecce Priucipum Maxi- 
mus, Claudius.— Z>v A'/. Ori. lib, iii.' 
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his account of IrelaiKl« fallen into the most^rohs and presumptuous 
errors*; — presumptuous, inasmuch as some of them were maintained 
in direct and wilful defiance of what had been delivered down^ upon 
the same points, by the ancient Greek geographers, who, from 
following closely in the steps of the Phceniciaiis, were, in most instances, 
correct. It ought, however, in Justice to fiitrabo, to be mentioned, 
that he prefaces his account of the Irish brutalities by almitting 
that he had not received it from any trustworthy authority.'— 
pp. 183-6. 

From the character of the remains of ancient worship and 
other rites fcnind in Ireland, — the Cromlechs, Cairns, Barrows, 
Stone Circles, &c. — a sort of collateral argii incut seeiiiK to be 
adduced to connect the original inhabitants with a mixed race 
of Phoenicians and Celts from the Spanisli Coast. The reason, 
however, why the former people should be connected with 
remains which are found all over Britain and in almost evei y 
cjiiarter of Europe, is not very deal ; nor does theie seem much 
evidence of the Phoenicrdiis having introduced ductrincs from the 
hiust, in the circumstance of the Druids of Si. Patrick's period 
being tendered in Latin by the word ^ Magi.’ The instances of 
relics of Fire and Sun worship are curious, and aie ingeniously 
connected with the ceiemoiiies of the Eastein worship of the 
same objects or symbols. Such inquiries, however, belong more 
|Uopcrly to the general history of mythology and superstition, 
than to the particular department of Ireland ; us in fact m all 
nations whose iiihahilants have remained unaltered for a long 
series of years, similar memorials of the earlier objects of huinaii 
adoration are to be found. 

The prosecution of this subject leads to the consideration 
of those very singular remains frequently discovered in Ire- 
land, which show that considerable proficiency had been 
acquired in some of the arts, and especially in that primitive 
accomplishment, the working of the precious metals. Many of 
these are justly considered evidences of a state of civilization, 
somewhat corresponding with that proficiency in learning which 
is on all hands admitted to have existed in Ireland at a com- 
paratively early period. It has, however, been the practice of 
the Irish antiquaries to reverse the order of inquiry on such 
subjects. Instead of looking gradually back to discover the 
period to which such works could naturally be applied, they 


* * Amoiii( others of these errors, he represents Ireland so far to the. 
north of Uritiiin, as to be idmost iininhahltahlc from extremity^ of eold. — 
Lib. il. As far as we have at present the means of jiid|(ing, his prcileees- 
Bors Enitusthenes and I’ytlieas were far more correctly informed us to the 
geography of the mstern ports of Europe,’ 
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luivc at tlie coiunieiiconieiit oK all lime, and generally 

fixed ou the earliest date which the absence of all positive 
presumptions against tluun from scriptural or other authority, 
has permitted UitMii lo seize. Among the most mysterious and 
fiercely-debated nuestioiih on this subject, is the period of the 
erection oi'tliose celebrated round toners, ol whicli about sixty 
are said still to exist in Ireland. It is maintained that they 
cannot liavf' becMi belfiies, because their internal diameter would 
not in general admit the swing of an oidiiiary bell. To suppose 
them watch-towers is considered equally absurd, because they 
are almost always built in valleys. It is true that they are found 
attached to churches, but then the churches, as they now exist, 
are almost invariably attributed to a later period. The earliest 
circumstance, indeed, that is with certainty known of them, 
is, that they existed at the time when (iiraldus Cambrensis 
visited Ireland, whose observation regarding them is aptly 
remarked by Lcdwich to appear applicable to buildings in 
ordinary use*. 

The theory propounded, but not very obstinately insisted on 
by Mr. Muoie, is as follows : — 

'As tlio wornhip of fire is known, uiiqucslionably, to have formed a 
part of the ancient religion of the country, the notion that these 
towers were origin.dly fire- temples, appears the most probable of any 
that liave yet hecn suggested. To this it is olijcrtcil, that inclosed 
structures are wholly at variaiirc with that great principle of the 
(Celtic religion, which considers it derogatory to divine natures to 
confine their worship within the limits of walls and roofs ; — the rcllncd 
])rlnf'iple up')ii w'liich llie Magi iiieited Xerxes to Inirn the tein|)1es of 
flic Ci reeks. It appears certain, however, that, at a later periotl, the 
ti^e of lirc-temples was adopted by the IVisiims th.emselve^ ; though, 
at the same time, tliey did not the less continue to oiler their sacrifices 
upon the hills and in the open air, employing the Pyreia introduced by 
Zoroaster, as mere repo«*itortes of the sacred fire I . A siiiqile altar, 
with a brazier hiiining ij|)<iu it, was all that the temple contained, uiul 
at this they kiiifiled (he lire for their worship on the high {daces. To 
this (lay, as modern writers coneerniiig the Parsecs inform us, the ]iiirt 

* 'Tiirres iTclr-^isi'Siie.is ipi.e more putrio areta: Mint et altai, iieciioii ei 
rotunda*.*— Topuis. 72U. 

' Tlioiprli riii^ passage has Immmi frcqiieiitly ({noted, yet no one has 
oh.stTV0(l, that from its gniiiimatical conHtnietioii ive iiiny fnirly infer 
that Cainlireii'^i'4 haw the Iri-li in tie* \i;ry act of hnildiiig lliC'iu Toivei’h,' — 
F.ethnch Ant/q. J.0fi. 

• It is Co he ohserw'f], however, that Girnhius attrihuccs their erection to 
the Osttneii, or Scnndinuviaiis. 

t Ce|ienrlunt, tons les auteurs, Arahes et Pcrsaiis, eirf*H pnr M. Hyde et 
M. f)*fli:i'lir lot, attribncnii Zcrdiisiiit l’i^tahlih«(eineiit dcs Pyrecs.’— /hireAer, 
Aiemvires de I' Aval. tuin. .\xix. M. Foucher has shown, that the two 
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of the temple called the Place of Fire, ih acedssible only to the priebf' ; 
and on the buppobition that our towers were, in like manner, temples 
in which the sacred llaiiie was kept sate from pollution, Ihc singular 
circumblanee of the entrance to them being rendered so diliicult by its 
great height from the ground is at once satisfactoiily explained.’ 

* But there is yet a far more striking corroboration of this view of the 
origin of the Round Towers. While in no part of Continenlal Furopc 
has any building oFa bimilar construction been discovered, there have 
been found, near Bhaiignlpure, in Hindo'^tan, two towers, which bear 
an exact resemblance to those of Ireland. In all the peculiarities of 
their shapef, — the door or entrance, elevateil some feet above the 
ground, — the four windows near the top, facing the cardinal points, 
and the small rounded roof, — these Indian temples are, to judge hy 
the dcseriptinn of them, exactly similar to the Uouiid Towers; and, 
like them also, are thought to have Indonged to a form of worship 
now extinet and even forgotten. One the ohjections brought against 
the notion of the Irish Towers having been iire-tciiiples, namely that it 
was not necessary for such a purpose to raise them to so great a height ;j , 
is abundantly answci-ed by the description given of some *>f the 
Fyroa, or fire-temples of the (tiicbrcs. Of these, some, we are told, 
were, raised to so high a point sis near VJO feet§, the height of the 
tallest of the Irish towers 5 and an intelligent traveller, in describing 
the remains of one seen hy him near Bagdad, says, “ the annexed 
sketch will show the rcsemhlanec this pillar bears to those ancient 
columns so common in lrclaiul||.* — p. V?;;. 

Now a conunoii origin with some of the Kasterii natioix, and 
the adoption from them ofa very peculiar instruiiienl of worship, 
is certainly too great a theory to be supported, on the discovery 


apparently iiicniisi^teiit >v stems, — that of /ori>a>tcr. uliieli introdiii'cil fire- 
temples, and the old nrimitivc iiiude of wni'^liipiiig in the open air. — liotli 
existed logollier. ** ]%mr lever eette coiilriiilielioii appareiitc, il 'iiDil d*oli- 
server ipie les Byn'cs iritoicut pas lic^ temple'% propiemeiit dilN, mai** de 
simples oratnires, d’oii Ton limit le feu po'ir Mierilier ."iir Ics nnmtagiie'*.** 

• ‘ .\nipirtil dll Perron, Zend Avesta, loin. li/ 

t ‘ Vovairesaiid 'IVavels, hy bonl Valeiilia, vol.ii. — “ 1 \va«miieli pleased/’ 
says his lordship, ** with the si^lit of two very simrular Round Towers, 
about a mile north-west of the town. Thev inuehreseinlile tliOM* hiiildini'b 
in Ireland, whieh have hitherto pii/zled the aiititpr.iries of the sifter 
kingdoins, exeeptiiig that they are. more ornamented. It is Miigiilar that 
there is no tradition eoneerniiig thinii, nor are they held in any respeet by 
I lie Hindoos. The Rajah of ,lyunegiir eoiisiiler^ them as holy, and lias 
enacted a small liuilding to shelter llie great number of his subjccls who 
aiinually come to worship lu're.” 

J * l)r. Milner, Tour in Ireland, Letter xiv. “ Tlie tower at Kildare 
enleulnted to he four feet loftier than the pillar of Trajan at Rome.” — 
jyAfton.* 

§ *‘111080 edifices are rotundas, of about ihirly-feet in diameter, and 
raised in height to a point near 12(1 feet.*’ — Hunmtyit TrurrU into Persia, 
vol. i. part iii. chap. 4.1.* 

II * Aon. Major Kcppel’s Personal Narrative, vol. i. chap. /.* 
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by a traveller, of a building in Hindostan similar to those he 
has seen in Ireland. The Irish Round Towers are of the very 
simplest form, — such a formas might be invented in two or three 
disconnected parts of the world at the same moment. Buildings 
resembling them in general shape though not perhaps in 
proportion, occur eveiy where ; the architecture of Flanders may 
be particulaily instanced as affording specimens. To the theory 
thus propounded. Mr. Moore has likewise united another, which 
has by some antiquaries been maintained with all the fervour 
necessary to support an opinion which admits of no proof. 

* The connection of sun-worship with the science of astronomy has 
already been briefly adverted to; and the four windows, facing the 
four cardinal points, which aic found in the Irish as well as in the 
Eastern pillar temples, were alike intended, no doubt, for the pur|K)aes 
of astronomical observation, — for determining the equinoctial and 
solstitial times, and thereby regulating the recurrence f>f religious 
festivals. The Phoenicians themselves constructed their buildings on 
the sa.i.e principle; and, in the temple of T\re, where stood the 
two famous columns dedicated to the Wind and to Fire, there were also 
pedestals, we are told, who^e four sides, facing the cardinal points, 
Imre sculptured upon them the four figures of the zodiac, by which the 
position of those points in the heavens is marked^. With a similar 
view to aitronomical uses and purpo«*e5 the Irish Hound Towers were 
no doubt constructed ; and a strong evidence of their having been 
used as observatories is, that wc find them called by some of the Irish 
annalists C elestial Indexes. Thu** in an account, given in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, of a great tliundcr-btorm at Armagh, it is said 
that** the city was seized by lightning to so dreadful an extent as to 
leave not a single hospital, nor cathedral church, nor palace, nor 
C elestisil Index, that it did not strike with its flaiiict-" Before this and 
other such casualties diminished it, the number of these towers must 
have been considerable j;. From the language of (riraldus, it appears 
that they were coniiiion in his time through the country; and in thus 
testif}ing their zeal for the general object of adoration, by multiplying 


^ * Joseph. Aiitiq. 1. viii c.2,’ 

t ' Aiinal. IJlt. ad ann. 2.% ; aUu Tigcniach, and the Annals of the Four 
Masters^ for the same year, 'rigernach adds, that “ there never happened 
ficforc^ in Ireland, nor ever will, till the day of juilgmeiit, a similar 
visitation.” The learned (^ilgan, in referring to this record of the annalists, 
describes the ruin as extending to the " churcli, belfries, and Towers of 
Armagh thus clearly distinguishing the Round Towers from the belfries.' 

t * It is generally coinpiited that there are now remaining fifty-six ; hut the 
Rev. Mr. Wright, in his account of (ilciidalough, makes the niimher sixty- 
two; and Mr. Brewer (Beauties of Ireland, Introduction), is of opinion, 
that several, still remaining in obscure parts of the country, arc entirely 
Unnoticed by topographical writers.” 
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the temples cicdicatcci to its lionour* they but’ followed the example as 
well of the Greek as of the Persian fire-worshippers*. 

The term ‘Celestial Index* is the translation given by 
O’Connor of the Irish words Fidh Semead, but it has not passed 
undisputed. On the subject of the Phcenicians, it is difficult 
to suppose that this industrious people, whose commerce and 
connexion with other nations were so extensive, should have 
left in Ireland the only remains of a very remarkable custom. 
But there are circumstances indicating that these buildings 
(which, by the way, evince the knowledge of the arch at the 
period when they were erected) need not be referred to so early 
an antiquity. 

‘ In the ornHiiicnts of one or two of these Towers, there are evident 
features of a more iiiodcni style of architecture, which prove them to have 
hcHMi added to the original structure in later times; and the same remark 
applies to the crucifix and otlier Christian emblems, which are remarked 
on tlie Tower at Swords, and also on that of Donoughmore. The figures 
of the Virgin and St. John, on one of the two Round Towers in Scotland, 
must have been, likewise, of course, a later addition ; unless, as seems 
likely from the description of the arches in which these figures are 
contained, the structure itself is entirely of recent date, and like the 
Tower of Knieth in Ireland, a comparatively modern imitation of the old 
Pagan |iatterm* 

That the ornaments of the Tower at Brechin in Scotland, are 
u recent addition, is begging the question. It is ea^ to see 
fioiii the representations of them by Ledwich, and in Gordon’s 
Itincruriuni Septentrioiiale, that they are part and pertinent of 
the original building, and that they could not have been in- 
e.orporated with it, without an expenditure of labour which it is 
(jiiite unnecessary to suppose, nor indeed with safety to the build- 
ing. A writer on this subject, of much bolder genius, who has 
threatened on some early day to enlighten the world on the analogy 
between Solomon’s Temple and the Round Towers, is so far from 
liaviiig recourse to this expedient, that he hails the Crucifix 
(which is one of the sculptures on Brechin Tower), in aid of 
a theory that the crucifix was a symbol of much greater 
antiquity than Christianity, stumbled upon by some vague 
analogies from the crux amata of the Egyptians f. From the 

* * In speaking of the Prytanca which, acconling to Bryant, were properly 
towers for the pieservation of the sacred fire, a learned writer says, '‘When 
w« consider that before the time of Theseus, every village in Attica had its 
Prytaueiim, we may enllcet liow generally the fire-worship prevailed in 
those times .*’— the Atheman Shirophoria. !$o late as the 
lOtli century, when Kim llaukal visitcil Pars, there was not, as he tells us, 
“ any district of that province, or any village, without a fire-temple.” 

t O’Brien’s ‘ Round Towers.* 
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descriptions, the crucifix oi' Donoiighmore oppears to be of the 
same nature. The admission that any one of these Towers is of 
comparatively modern date, seems to destroy the theory of the 
immense antiquity of the others ; as the only reason why they 
are presumed so very ancient, is because they cannot easily be 
assigned to a late age. The church of Lusk, said to be one of 
the most ancient in Ireland, has two round Towers which form 
part of the original design, being attached to the angles of the 
Great Tower. If one may judge from Grose’s plates, they are in 
all res|)ects the same in form with the others. It is singular, 
that in the course of these investigations Mr. Moore has not 
noticed the sculptured stones to he found frequently in the vicinity 
of the liound Towers, and enjoying with them the common 
quality of being apparently older than the religious edifices near 
which they are found, yet evidently erected in no untasteful or 
very barbarous age. These are of various degrees of elegance, 
from the rude and confused specimens generally to be found 
in the north of Scotland, to the beautiful cross of St. Boin in 
Monas terboice. Most of these stones are covered with grotesque 
and distorted animals, of which a good specimen exists in the 

g reat stone at Kilcullen. They have all common characteristics, 
ut it is singular, that the more elegant generally have ('hristian 
symbols, and the inoic barbarous have not. A fa^ful Scotch- 
man of the last century found in these rude carvings a minute 
resemblance to those of biigypt ; and an Irishman of the present 
period has been hardy enough, not only to adopt the analogy 
as a certainty, but also to maintain that the Christian symbols 
are older than Christianitv, and to find crosses where other incii 
can see none. 

It must be allowed, that while Mr. Aloorc has swept 
from the bound.s of history the fables so leadily admitted 
before,* he seems, in some instances, anxious to atone to his 
countrymen for what he has deprived them of, by producing 
external evidence of the ancient greatness of Ireland. Of 
such a nature seems his vindication to Ireland of the merit 
of having supplied Britain and the rest of PiUrope with Drnidism. 
This form of worship is presumed to have been originally taught 
the Irish by the Phoenicians. This may or may not be the case ; 
and it was as likely— making allowance for some general points 
of similarity naturally arising from the intercourse of the two 
nations— to have been invented in Ireland as in Tyre. 

' The little notice taken by the Ilniunns of the state of this 
worship among the Britons, is another point which appears worthy 
of consideration. Instead of being general throughout the eountry, 
08 might have been expected from the tradition mentioned by 
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Cflcsiir, the cxisttcncc of Dniicllsm appears 'to have been rontmed to 
a few particular spots; and the chief scat of its strength and 
inagnificence lay in the region nearest to the shoi'cs of Ireland, 
North Wales. It was there alone, as is iiinnifcst from their own 
accounts, and from the awe and tenor with which, it is said, the 
novelty of the sight then alTcclK^d them *, that the Homans ever 
encountered any Druids during their whole stay in Hritain ; nor did 
Ciesar, who dwells so ])nr(ien1ar]y upon the Druids of Gaul, and even 
mentions the prevalent notion that they had originated in Hritain, 
ever hint that, wliile in that eciuntry, he had cither met with any of 
their order, nr been able to collect any information concerning their 
tenets or rites. I'lie existence, still, in various parts of England, of 
what arc generally called Druidicsil monuments, is iiisutlicient to prove 
that Dniidism had ever nourished in those places; such monuments 
having been common to all the tir^^t races of Europet, and though 
forming a part of the ritual of the Druids, by no means necessarily 
implying that it had existed where they arc found. In the region of 
Spain occupied anciently by the Turditaiii, the most learned of all the 
(lollic tribes, there is to be found a greater number of what arc called 
Driiidieal remains than in any other part of the Peninsula J. Yet, of 
the existence of an order of Druids among that peojde, neither Strabo 
nor any other authority makes mention.* 

The theory on the formation of the stone circles, urged by 
Dr. Stukcle^nd liis numerous foIlow*ers, has certainly not been 
satisfacturi^^ioved ; but it has as great a foundation in pro- 
bability, as sucli theories almost ever attain. The instances 
given by Ledwich are of an extremely vague description; and if 
Mr. Moore listens to Pinkerton’s dogmatism on this subject, he 
will find it unequivocally staled that * In Ireland there is not a 
shadow of an authority for the very name of Druid being known, 
and anti(|naries might with equal reason give us Bonzes and 
Derviscs m Ireland ^.’ 

But tlicrc is a sentence by Cassar, which Mr. Moore finds 
more difliculty in meeting. ‘ Disciplina in Brilamii.i reperta, 
atque inde in Galliam truiislata esse existimntur ; et nunC| qui 
diligentiiifl earn nmi cognoscere voliint, plei unique illo, discendi 
causa, proficiscuntur.’ Wlien Mr. Moore considers that the 
^ Britannia ’ is a mere mistake for ‘ Hibernia,’ he follows a 
system too ronimoii, hut tending to the destruction of all 
classical authorities as the means of reaching truth. The 

• • Nmilate aspertAs pcrculorc iinlitca.— -TfrrvV. Anna!, lib. xiv. c. 30.’ 

+ • For proofii of the ndoptinn of circular Rtoin? temples, and other such 
iiionuinents, hy the Otithie niitions, see fjethvieh’s Antitpiitics (Pafran State 
af Ireland, and ifn Jiemaintt), and Pinkerton's fJntptiry, &c.‘ part iii. 
chap. 12.' 

1 ‘ History of Spain and Portugal, Cad. Cyclu. Introduction.’ 

I Enquiry, i. 205. 
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natural answer is, tliaCt when so acute an observer as Ceesar 
makes any observation regarding Britain, it is much more 
likely to be applicable to that, than to any other spot. 
* So ignorant,’ it is observed, ' were the lloniaii scholars respect- 
ing the geography of these regions, that it is not impossible 
they may have supposed Britaiiraiid Ireland to be one and the 
same country ; seeing that, so late as the period when Agricola 
took the command of the province, they had not yet 
ascertained whether Britannia was an island or a continent/ 
Caesar, however, knew far more about the matter than he is 
here admitted to have done, when he described Ireland as an 
island off the Western shore of the triangular island Britain, 
and of about half its size. 

One of the most interesting and important subjects of inquiry 
in early Irish history, is the origin of that learning, which not- 
withstanding all that has been alleged regarding the barbarism 
of Ireland, cannot be denied to have thence illuminated at a 
very early period the north of Europe. As in most other cases, 
the absurd antiquity claimed for the origin of literature by the 
Irish antiquaries, has darkened the subject, and made even the 
pure facts be treated with incredulous contempt. Mr. Moore is 
anxious to prove, that the liish possessed the use of letters 
before the coming of St. Patrick, by whom they i^kaid to have 
been introduced. — 


' By the doubters of Irish antiquities the time of the apostlcship of 
St. Patrick has been the epoch generally assigned for the first intro- 
duction of letters into that country. This hypothesis, however, has 
been compelled to give way to the high authority of Mr. Astic, by 
whom inscribed monuments of stone were discovered in Ireland, which 
prove the Irish, ns he says, ** to have had letters before the arrival of 
•St. Patrick in that kingdom It is true, this ciniiiciit aiiticpiary 
also asserts, that “ none of these inscribed monuments are so ancient 
as to prove that tlie Irish were possessed of letters before the liomans 
hud intercourse with the Britans but the entire surrender by him of 
the plausible and long-maintained notion, that to 8t. Patrick the 
Irish were indebted for their first knowledge of this gift, leaves no 
other probable channel through which, in later times, it could have 
reached them ; and accordingly sends us back to seek its origin in 
those remote ages, towards which the traditions of the people them- 
selves invariably point, for its source. Of any coin muiiicul ion held 
by the Romans with Ireland, there is not the least trace or reconI ; 
and the notion that, at a period when the light of History had found 
its way into these regions, such an event as the introduction of letters 
into a newly discovered island should have been passed unrcconled by 


< Origin and Progress of Writing, chap, v.’ 
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either the dispensers or the receivers of the boon, seems altogether 
improbable.* — p. 57- 

An appeal to Mr. Astle on such a point, is like a leference to 
a professional man about his own pursuit, and his authority 
must be held as the best that can be procured. That St. Patrick 
was the person who introduced letters, probal)ly rests on no 
better authority than that of Nennius, wliile, on the otlier hand, 
the Psalter of Cashel, which cannot be much less trustworthy, 
would settle the matter at once the other way, by its state- 
ment, that St. Patrick burned 180 volumes of the Irish records. 
It seems, indeed, more reasonable to suppose, that the Irish had 
some little knowledge of letters before tlie days of the apostle, 
than that the multitude of learned saints who crouded after liini, 
were the instantaneous produce of his instructions. Admitting 
this, however, it seems by no means necessary to look back to 
that very remote antiquity, to which the Irish seem to have on 
all occasions so much pleasure in resorting. The presence of a 
traitor chief from Ireland in the camp of Agricola, was an early 
instance of a very natural intercourse between Ireland and those 
parts of the neighbouring island which the Romans had van- 
quislied and partly civilized. There cannot be any reason for 
presuming, that such an intercourse between the neighbouring 
islands, sh^ld not have continued during the campaigns of 
Lollius Urbiciis, Hadrian, Severus, Theodosius, and Stilicho, 
who unfortunately had no Tacitus to record their exploits. In- 
deed during the period of some of these, Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells of the vexatious inroads of the Scotti or Irish whom Gildas 
politely designates the insolent Irish vagrants. Mr. Moore 
nimself inentionsr the expedition of an Irish monarch against the 
Homans in Scotland, so early as the first century, and 6xes the 
invasion of Carbre Riada the founder of the Dalriadic race in 
Albany, only about a century and a half later. Some of the 
Irish then possessed similar opportunities of instruction with 
the British, and as no Saxon invaders overran their country, 
may have been able to use them to more permanent advantage. 
The discovery made by Dr. O’Connor that the old Irish alphabet 
possessed only what is generally supposed to be the original 
Cadmeian number of letters, sixteen, founded a more 
startling argument. This old Irish alphabet, however, which 
is much the same with the Anglo-Saxon, was necessarily 
admitted to be derived from the Roman. It was necessary 
then to presume, that St. Patrick had offered the Irish the Roman 
letters, but that they only accepted such of them as corresponded 
with their own ancient alphabet ; a theory involving too great 
nicety, as, had the Irish once found and admitted an alphftbet 
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better suited to their purposes than their own, the reception of 
a portion merely to serve the uses of their own previous incon- 
venient alphabet, would have been certainly a rather unnatural 
inconsistency. 

An attempt has been made to prove from actual remains in 
Ireland, the existence of an alpnabet termed the Ogham cha- 
racter, at a period anterior to the introduction of the alphabet 
in use since the period of St. Patrick. As it consists of a peculiar 
arrangement of straiglit lines, a letter being understood to be 
represented by a certain number of these laid parallel to each 
other, ordinary natural marks on stones have been peculiarly 
liable to be mistaken for such inscriptions. Tliat such a method 
was used as a secret alphabet at one time, is evident; and 
among other instances there is a specimen in the annals of 
Innisfail of the date 1193. All proof however, that it was 
anything but an invention of the monks of that period, seems to 
have failed. An Irish antiquary who has no doubt of the 
antiquity of this secret hand, and wishes to make the most of his 
position, shrewdly enough remarks, that * it is after con- 
siderable advances in the culture of literature, that these occult 
systems are contrived, in order to serve some private end which 
require.> concealment* in addition to which it may be observed, 
that inscriptions on stones, which are suppose^ to convey 
information to the pulilic or to posterity, are not the cases in 
which one would pritna facie expect to (ind a secret character 
used. Air. Moore treats this subject with due caution. — 

* Wc have seen that, among the inscriliud iiioiuimciits of stone, of 
which there are so many tlimiigliout Ireland, the learned Astle founds 
proofs to satisfy him tliat tlie Irish had letters l)efore the arrival of St. 
Patrick. Could some of the inscriptions, said to l)e in the Ogham 
character, be once sutisractorily aiitlicnticutcd, they would place beyond 
doubt the claims of the natives to an niiciciit form of iilpimbct pceuliarly 
their own. It is possible that in a few of these* instances the lines taken 
for letters may h.ive been no more than the natural marks, or furrows, in 
the stone; us was freipieiitly the case with those lines, supixised to Ijo 
mystic characters, upon the llietyli, or Charmed Stones, of the niicieiitsl. 
The professed date, too, of the Ogham inscription, on the mountain of 
Callan, of whicli m many and various versions have been suggested, has 
been culled in question by a learned antiquary seldom slow to l)L*licvc in 


• * Trans. 11. Ir. Acad. i. 13.* 

f **Some of the Hactyls,’’ suys M. Falconiict, ** avoient dcs ligiics gravies 
surleur surface. l)amaseiiis ics appelh: lettren, pour reiidre la chose plus 
myst^riensf : effcctivemcnt, ces lignrs qiic jo rrois f*tn* pri'ei*'f*iiiriit ec 
qa*Orphte appelle rides, foriiient line appnreiice de cnract^ros." — t^iasert, 

0ur lea 
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tbc evidence of his country's civilisation*. Neither docs any discovery 
secni to have been yet made of the tomh of Fiacra, a hero commemoruted 
in the* ancient Hook of Dally mote, who received his death- wound in the 
battle of Caonry, a. d. and was buried in Meath, with his name 
inscribed, in the Ogham character, on his tombf. There is, however, 
an account given in the traTisactiotw of the Royal Irish Academy, on the 
authority of two most intelligent and trustworthy witnesses j:, of the 
discovery of a stone inscribed with undoubted Ogham letters, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Armagh, and on a spot resembling, in 
many of its features, the remarkable tumulus at New Grangc§. 

Tlic uncertainty of the information in the notes will easily be 
estimated. It a|)pears moreover that Dr. Brown did not imme- 
diately perceive tnc conclusion to which he so satisfactorily arrived. 
‘ At first view, he says, he was not sure that the indentures in 
the stone were not natural, but on observing them carefully, and 
their regularity, and comparing thorn with the natural im- 
pressions which wore irregularly indented in the other stones, 
and in some parts of this, he convinced himself beyond a doubt 
that they were artificial, and this is strongly confirmed by the 
tradition of the countrv||.’ A plate accompanies the account, 
which had bettor for the authenticity of tlic Ogham alphabet 
have been omitted, as it merely represents, without any 
attempt at variety of arrangement, several straight lines, of 
wiiicli no one, or cluster, can by any force of imagination be 
supposed to embody a meaning distinct from that ol any other. 
As to the Aloiint Cullnn stone, it was found, that after one 
gentleman load read it in one direction, another, not having con- 
nived with him, read it with equal fluency in the other. On 
the whole, the various meanings derived from it were as follows. 

* * Dr. O'Coiiiiiir, <10 iiiHcript. Ogham — AnnuL Inhfid* 

t ‘ Vallaiicoy, Irish Gruiiiiiiar, Fn*f. 1-. — Hp, AVne. 33. and 
Anna/. InhfnlL 

J * Doctor Drown and the Rev. Mr. Voiiiig, both fellows of Triii. Coll. 
Diililin. Ill a letter from Dr. Drown (quoted in a paper, vol. viii. of the 
Irish Transiietioiis'), he is represented to have said, that ** notwithstanding 
all that has been written, by very learned men, of the Ogham character, 
and some modern testiniuniala respecting its existenee, he was extremely 
jiierediiloiis ns to any iiioiiiiiiicntti being actually extant on which it coiiiil 
he found, and disposed to think that literary enthusiasm had mistaken 
natural furrows on the stone for engraved ehafacters : hut, having satisfied 
himself that he was in error, lie thought it a duty to the Aeadeniy to 
mention a inoniiment of the kind that had eoinc under his kiiowled^.*’ 

§ They observed cnoiigli to impress them with a strong persuasion that 
the hill is excavated, the entrance being very like that at New Orange. 
Another rcacmldance is in tlie surrounding circle of upright stones, which 
(together with the want of a ditch or fosse) always distinguishes such 
tuiiiiili.'*— Hrmrn^st AiTount^ 

II Trans. It. Ir. Acad. viii. A. 
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'1. Beneath this sepulchral monument is laid Conan the fierce, 
the nimble«footcd. 2. Obscure not the remains of Conan the fierce, the 
nimble-footed. 3 . Long let him lie at ease on the brink of this lake, 
beneath this hieroglyphic, darling of the sacred. 4. Long let him lie 
at ease on the brink of this lake, who never saw his faithful clan 
depressed. 5. Hail with reverential sorrow the drooping heath around 
his lamentable tomb *.* 

It was the fate of Dr. O'Connor to find it said in Lucian, 
Tov H/oaicXea ot KfXroi Oyfuov ovofiaZatri ry hTri\Mpu^* ' The 
Celts in their vernacular language call Hercules Ogmius the 
reason assigned being, that he leads men by the ears, or charms 
them from savageness to civilization by eloquence. Ham is 
made to stand for Hercules, Mercurius, and Cadmus or Hamiis or 
Chamus. Og means a poet, or wisdom ; and Og-hani is scientia 
Hamif; the word as used in the eleventh century being thus 
nearer to the original derivation, than it was in the time of 
Lucian. 

In the second edition of Pinkerton’s Enquiry, there is an 
engraving of a stone found in Scotland, containing an inscrip- 
tion of which it has puzzled all antiquaries, Celtic and Gothic, 
to make anything, although the letters are quite distinct, 
and some of them almost identical with Greek letters. Col. 
Vallancey with his usual alacrity found the first words to be 
Galf Gomarra; but he could neither proceed any further, nor 
explain the means by which he had achieved so much. 

The internal evidence, deduced from the chronicle collected 
by O’Connor, affords a more interesting and satisfactory view of 
the early period of the literature of Ireland ; but here extreme 
antiquity is again rather too strongly pleaded. Mr. Moore says, — 

* From the objections that have Just been alleged against most of the 
other Books of Annals, that of Tigcniach is almost wholly free ; as, so 
far from placing in the van of history the popular fictions of his day, 
this chronicler has passed them over significantly in silence ; and begin- 
ning his Annals with a comparatively late monarch, Kimboath, pro. 
nounces the records of the Scots, previously to that period, to have been 
all uncertain j;. The feeling of confidence which so honest a commence- 
ment inroi^ is fully justified by the tone of veracity which pervades the 
whole or his statements ; and, according os he approaches the Christian 

* Trans. R. Ir. Acad, i- O’Con. An. Inisfal. 124, 125. 

t * Doctor O’Gunnor, it is right to mention, is of opinion that Tigernach 

had, like all the other annalists, hcguii his records from the creation of the 
world, and that the commencement of his manuscript has been lost. But, 
besida that the view taken by the annalist as to the uncertainty of all 
earlier monaments, sufficiently accounts for his not ascending any higher, 
all the difTerent manuscripts, it appears, of his Annals agree in not 
carrying the records farther back than a. c. 305.’ 
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sra, anil^ still more, os he advances into that period, the remarkable con- 
sisteney of his chronology, his knowledge and accuRicy in synchninising 
Irish events with those of the Homan history, and the uniformly dry 
mutter of fact which forms the staple of his details, all 1)os|)eak fur these 
reeonls a confidence of no ordinary kind; and render them, rorndsiruted 
as they arc hy other Annals of the same grave description, a Isidy of 
ovi«leiicc, even as to the earlier pirts of Irish history, far more trust- 
worthy and chnmological than can he adduced for sonic of the most 
aecn'dited transactions of that early period of GrcTian story, when, as we 
know, the accounts of great events were kept hy memory alime*/ 

The synchronizing of Irish events with those of Roman his- 
tory, cannot be admitted as showing more tlian u knowledge of 
Roman history ut the time the annuls were com|)iled; unless it 
be supposed that at the period when Mr. Moore admits that the 
Romans hardly knew of the existence of Ireland, the Irish were 
intimately acquainted with passing events in Rome. And the 
rirciimstaiice tends to prove, that one portion at least of the 
contents of the annals is not derived from documents con- 
temporary with the events narrated. The preci*4ion with which 
the eclipse of ()(i4 is recoided, is justly built upon by Mr. 
Moore, and is an argument by itsfdl*, not only for the accuracy 
and authenticity of the nairativo as to that particular {ieriod, 
but giving fair ground to presume that a similar accuracy exists 
for some length of lime beyond it. It will hardly however be a 
voucher for the accuracy of the chronicle a thousand years 
earlier. This indeed, seems not to be urged by Mr. Moore, 
and few will he disposed to deny the reasonableness of the 
following comment. — 

' Having, therefore, in the accurate date of the eclipse of fiC t, and 
in its corriH't transmission to succeeding times, so strong an evidence 
of the existence of a written record at that period ; and knowing, 
moreover, that of similar phenomena in the; two prceeding centuries, 
the memory has also heen transiiiitted tlown to after ages, it is not 
siindy assuming too much to take for granted that the transmission 
was effected in a similar manner ; and that the medium of WTittcn 
record, tlirniigh which succeeding annalists were made acquainted 


* ** It is^ strongly implied hy his (I’ausnnias's) expressions, that the 
written register of the Olympiiin victors was not so ohi ns ('hormbiis, but 
thiit the ummiit of the first Olympiads had heen kept hy iiieinory alone. 
Indeed, it appears eertnin from all memorials of the best authority, that 
writing was not eotiimon in (in'cec so early.*’ — Afit/ord^ vol. i. chap. 3. 

** When we consider that this was the first attempt (the Olympioiiics of 
'I'inmuis of Sicily) that we know of, to establish an mra, and that it was in 
the 129th Olympiad, what are wc to think of the preceding Greek ebror 
liolngy /fWV ngo //ic Ufe ij-c. uffirntr* 

vofc. Ueywa* o 
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with the day and hour of the solar eclipse of €64*^ conveyed to them 
also the following simple memorandum which occurs in their chronicles 
for the year 496. — Death of Mac-Cuilin« bishop of Lusk.— An 
ecli|Yse of the sun^The pope Gelasius died." 

As referring to the period before Christianity, an account is 
given of the Brehon system, taiilstry, &,c.; and the author even 
enlarges on the effects which they jiroduced on the state of 
society. That tliesc had their roots in a very eaily period, the 
stubbornness with which they were, through the favour of that 
body called the Irish Parliament, adhered to u|) to the reign 
of James I. in their original purity, is siiilicient evidence. This 
brancli of the subject, however, ought certainly to have been 
reserved for a later period, when these customs influenced the 
political connexion between England and Ireland, and the effects 
produced on the state of society could be more accurately 
investigated. In the general narrative of events, and the lives 
of Kings previous to the arrival of St. Patrick, a briefer system 
might have been adopted ; as, even by the author’s own admission, 
the arrival at a true narrative of fact is little more than a matter 
of chance. Among these Kings occurs the renowned name of 
Ollainh Fodhla, as to the period of whose existence the fabulous 
historians have vagrated between 1300 and 000 years before 
Christ. The act by which this monarcli’s name is immortalized, 
is the foundation of the celebrated convention of Zara, a name 
now perhaps more generally known by the beautiful lyric of 
Mr. Moore, than by its once magnificent historical associ- 
ations. Un the equity of the laws passed by the triennial 
parliament here assembled, and on the measures adopted by 
Its antiquaries to preserve the true history of the country, 
the old historians have expended their choicest eloquence. 
Round what real nucleus all this magnificence can have been 
spun, it would be difHcult to decide. Attempts were lately 
made to discover the foundations of the palaces and halls, but 
in vain. 

Round the progress of St. Patrick’s mission the author bus 
thrown a colouring of lively interest ; and after the dry investi- 
gations which he had previously to undertake, he has probably 
felt it a sort of resting-place, at which be could stop and paint 


* * The dates SRsignecI to the several eclipses are, in this and other instances, 
confirmed by their accordance with the catalogues of eclipses compose^ by 
modern astronomers, with those in the learned «vork of the Benedictines, 
and other such coinneteiit aiiihorities. There is even an eclipse, it appears, 
noticed in tlie annals of Ulster, a«l ann. 674, which has been omitted in 
L'Art de verifier ht ller/cs.— Ep, Nunc, xciv.* 
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a scene, which no one is better able to beautify than himself. 
Columba, Columbanus, St. Kilian, Virgilius, and other illmttis^ 
simi of early Irish learning, also occupy a considerable portion 
of the labours of his pen. Here he is again in another 'chaos, 
which the vanity of Irish writers and the envy of other nations 
have raised, through the disputes regarding the location of some few 
hundreds of Saints, whose acts and literary efforts the conflicting 
pages of Colgaii and Dempster are best fitted to commemorate. 

The cool and critical consideration which Mr. Moore has 
applied to the redundant antiquities of his native country, will 
not perhaps for some time receive gracious consideration from 
many of his fellow«citizcns, nor will a neighbouring people be 
likely to thank him for abstracting some of their dubious glories. 
An unfortunate adaptation of the name which gradually deserted 
Ireland, had given Scotland an opportunity of successfully 
appropriating the fame of those mighty deeds, which, in so far as 
they were done at all, were certainly performed in Ireland. A 
bitter war was long carried on between the antiquaries of the two 
countries, and in the cloud of fable and folly which they raised about 
thcmsclves,it was difficult for reasonable men to distinguish which 
had the better cause. In later times Goodall,in revenge against 
the Irish antiquaries for proving that the ancient Scotia was in 
Ireland, valorously undertook, for the honour of his country, to 
jirove that the ancient Hibernia was in Scotland. Contrary to 
all authority, it was maintained by D. McPherson, that Ireland was 
peopled from Scotland ; and Mr. Logan, a living writer, has fol- 
lowed in the same course. But themost glaring act of all, was the 
preparation and appropriation of the poems of Ossian ; to which the 
Scotch entitled themselves by a sort of right of conquest, through 
the genius of the singular man, whose adroit imagination enabled 
liim to compose epic poems, which should not be too distinct 
from the rude ballads of the middle a^es, to prevent men 
of learning from making it a subject of dispute whether they 
were traditions or not. To find traditions and names strictly their 
own, thus haughtily seized to ornament the historical associa- 
tions of a rival land, has naturally been a subject of considerable 
mortification to the Irish. Pernaps, considering the degree of 
respect which the authenticity of those jmcins now retains, 
Mr. Moore has treated the subject too seriously. There are, 
however, still men, chiefly among 'the Highland proprietors, 
who will not more readily be convinced of the forgery, than 
some of the Irish will be of the non-existence of Milcsius. 
The subject is personal, and you may as safely in their pre- 
sence malign their fathers, as question the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian. 

o 2 
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The public will wait with anxiety for the future volumes of 
Mr. Moore’s work ; expecting to find in them the history of a 
dark and troubled period, in which the author will neither follow 
the example of those who have maligned their country for hire, 
nor conceive that a good cause can be maintained by infringing 
truth in its behalf. 


Art. XI. ^ Rill for "ranting Eclipf in relation to the Celebration 
of Marriages, to certain persons Dissenting from the Church of 
England and Ireland.— 

rpIIE subject of relief to the Dissenters in the matter of 
Marriage, has long been, and seems likely to continue, a 
question frequently agitated, but without any very definite 
views being avowed or acted upon on either side, and certainly 
without any sensible approach being made towards its final 
adjustment. It is a* grievance’ much talked about, but ap- 

C arently considered on all hands as one which is to adjust itself 
y time and the Chapter of Accidents, rather than by any 
well-arranged plan of proceeding. 

Tin* principle has long been considered as one universally 
conceded ; but whether owing to bad faith on the one side, or 
bad management — perhaps some indifference— on the other. 

E radical relief seems as far off as ever, though the subject 
eeps its place as usual in the stock both of Disseiiiers’ 
grievances, and of Parliamentary projects crudely developed, 
serving to amuse or puzzle for a nightly debate, and then left 
by their own concoctors on the same shelves as their iiumeroiis 
predecessors already adorn. 

It seems admitted that when the legislature set to work at 
the instigation of Lord Hardwicke. — not with the remotest 
intention whatever of interfering with religion, but with the 
purely civil object of preventing * Clandestine Marriages.’ — tlie 
state of the law was as follows. Marriage was in the eye of 
the law essentially a civil contract in England, as it now is in 
Scotland. The addition of a religious ceremony was. however, 
almost universal. After the Toleration Act. Dissenters might 
have performerl the ceremony in their own chapels; though 
except as regards the Quakers, they so rarely did so. that they 
made no objection whatever to this liberty being taken away 
by Lord lla^wicke’s Act. The Jews and Quakers, who were 
then the only objectors to marriage in church, being conse- 
quently excepted from the operation of the Act. the Church 
ordinance was selected as the legal basis of the civil regulations 
then enacted as to every one eUc, Aq<) lo the metier bee 
Gontinoed ever iince« 
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It is plain that the basis thus acloptetl for regulations purely 
civil in their nature and object, was an improper one. It might 
easily have been foreseen that the non-conformists would not 
eventually be satisfied to be thus compulsorily * brought in/ 
and that the position in wlpch the Church was placed, in 
thus administering its ordinances to persons notoriously in op- 
position to either its doctrines or discipline, was likely to 
involve unpleasant results. The time has arrived when the 
unsound ness of the system thus adopted has been abundantly 
manifested ; and the difliculty of now establishing a more con- 
sistent and siifKcient scheme of civil regulation has in the 
mean time been greatly increased, by that species of vested 
interest which it has given to the Church in the evil sought to 
be removed. It is clear that the correct course would have 
been to have framed some scheme of civil regulation and record, 
entirely independent of the difliculties, anomalies, and iiii- 
pleasantnesses necessarily belonging to any scheme based on 
Church ordinances. Eventually, no doubt, this will have to 
be done. 

The Unitarians were the first class of Dissenters who 
took an active part in coniplainiiig ol‘ this compulsoiy 
conformity. Their objections weie of so obvious and important 
a doctrinal character, that hardly any one ventured openly to 
disfiiite them; though ingenuity seems to hu\e been abundantly 
exercised to defeat in detail what could not in principle be 
opposed. 'J'hc general body of Dissenters have lately taken 
up the question, on the common ground of objection to a compul- 
sory attendance upon the ordinances of the Church ; and it has 
therefore become necessary to consider the matter on broader 
principles. Plans which might be adapted to a small and 
defined class of Dissenters, become obviously less applicable 
to the relief of every class of seceders from the Churcli ; and 
thus additional practical difficulties necessarily arise. The 
c;ase itself is, on the other hand, a weaker one as applied 
to the orthodox Dissenters. The Unitarians had only lately 
obtaintid a legal recognition ; but their orthodox brethren had 
stood by at the fiassiiig of Lord llardwicke’s Act, and offered 
no opposition to its provisions. And though this conduct offers 
no bur to their present complaints, it has been and may be 
fairly preferred against them as a reason for taking ample time 
to consider the question, at leisure, and as some reason for 
iiioderatioii in their attacks on a system to which they were 
in some measure parties. 

Various plans have been under consideration at different 
times during the last fifteen years. The first proposition was 
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to leave tlie present hiachiiicry iiniouclied ; to regard the 
("liurch Clergyman a.s, what he in iacl (or this purpose is, 
a civil oiliccr; and in the case of Dissenters, to allow the 
ceremony to be performed by using only that portion of the 
service which consists of a mere contract or betrothment, and 
is (|uite independent of the religious portion of the ritual. 

The next plan embraced endeavours in various ways to 
license Di.'^seiitiiig Chapels and their Ministers for the celebra- 
tion of marriages. This plan, however, involved many dif- 
(icullies, particularly as regards registration ; and the adoption 
of it by Dissenters is obviously not very consistent with their 
objections to any sort of alliance of their ministers and 
ordinances with the civil power, and to all subjection of 
Dissenters to its regulation and interference with their religious 
ordiiiaiicea* 

It was next proposed that the scheme recently revived by Sir 
Robert Peel sliould be adopted. The legal contract was to be 
entered into liefore a .lustice of the Peace, and recorded in the 
parish register on his certificate. It will soon be seen that this 
scheme also is attended with great difliculties, at any rate while 
applied only to a portion of the community. 

Lord John Russell brought in a bill last year, which it appears 
he was injudicious enough to produce without any previous un- 
derstanding that it would meet the views of those he intended 
to relieve. It must be admitted, however, that there was no great 
wisdom displayed, in making such loud complaints as were 
beard against a measure, (bunded in almost every one of its pro- 
visions on bills formerly set in motion (though no doubt under 
difTercnt circumstances) by Dissenters themselves; but the 
result was, that the plan of the noble Lonl fell still-born, and 
damaged tlie Administration which had so miscnlculutedk 
Little zeal for making progress was shown, cither on one side 
or the other. The objections put forward merely regarded 
minor details ; and those who are not in the secret, would say 
no fault was urged which a committee might not have amended, 
if it had been designed or wished to proceed in earnest. 

Sir Robert Peel asHUiiiing that the Dissenters were generally 
more actively eager for a practical removal of this grievance 
than events have demonstrated they are, dexterously enough 
seized on this subject, as one on which he could earn credit tor 
liis reforming professions with less ditRculty than he aftofi- 
wards found practically attended it. It had the advantage 
also of being a sulnect on which his predecessors had broken 
down ; and on which, moreover, he could gain credit by going 
further then they could venture to do. His bill proposes 
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to send parties^ after making a declaration of faith ^nega- 
tively as regards the church — to enter into a civil contract belore 
a Justice of the Peace. The marriage is to be entered on the 
parish register upon the Justice’s certificate ; but of course, if 
any scheme of general civil remstration is hereafter adopted, its 
regulations would be made to apply to this or any other plan of 
forming the contract. 

Sir Tlobert Peel had the advantage of having seized on a 
principle which steered clear of the difliculties of any dealing 
with the Dissenting clergy, or with any religious institution. 
It is in itself more sound and satisfactory to most of his 
political opponents, than the result w'ould probably have shown 
it to be to nis friends ; but it is impossible not at once to see 
that its application to a portion of the community in the way 
proposed, would be attended with insuperable objections and 
difficulties. 

The taking one class of the coniuiuuity, for what the bill 
treated as a purely civil purpose, before ofiicers of the State, 
itlinost universally attached to the h^stablishment, expressly to 
avow a hostile religious opinion, and on that account to go 
through the ceremony in a mode repugnant to the notions of 
many of themselves, and decidedly opposed to the views of the 
majority of the public, — must be attended with one of two con- 
8ec|ueiicea. Either the measure which professed to relieve would 
be so unpalatable as to be universally rejected ; or the commu- 
nity would be broken up into two rival classes, the civil and re- 
ligious contractors of iiiatriinony. 

Sir Robert Peel’s avowed assumption is, that the religious 
ceremony would in general be performed subse((ucntly and 
independently. But it is obvious that such a post-nuptial 
service would often be very inconvenient; that it in fact 
would have little incaiiiiig or substance; and that it would 
be at variance, so far as it went, with the primu facie 
position of the law, which would proceed on the assiiniption 
that the essence was in Church marriages tiie religious service, 
but in the case of Dissenters a civil pledge in writing at 
Bow-Street. 

The class of persons selected for the conductors of such an 
operation, creates further embarrassment. Is there any reason 
to suppose that the Justices, many of them clergymen, would 
discharge the new duty in that conciliatory manner which 
could alone make it tolerable ? 

Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, therefore, in its original form seems 
by common consent as unfortunate os Ijord .mhn Russell’s, in 
its attempt to meet the evil complained of ; and it is in its 
turn virtually abandoned. 
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Some of the Dissenters seem to have undertaken to amend 
the measure, and with considerable success, as appears 
from perusal of the bill printed in its amended form. The 
proposed alterations abolish the declaration of religions opinions, 
and substitute for Justices oftheJVace, Special Commissioners 
to be everywhere appointed by the Home Department, in 
whose piescnce mariiages of Dissenters are to be contracted 
and recoided in duplicate books, one being to be deposited 
at the Parochial Registry. Snitalile persons being ministers, 
(where they chose so to act, or were suitable person.s), or 
elders of congregations, might be thus authorized to act. 
Wherever the desire (which seems very general) was expressed fur 
religious celebration, the Commissioner would interweave the 
civil form with that ordinance. He would, in fact, in such 
cases be only a witness re(|iiired bv the State as responsible 
for the regularity of the proceedings and its due recoid. In 
this way it was proposed, and apparently with every prospect of 
success, to furnish facilities for an analogous plan of cidebrating 
marriages throughout the country under complete civil super- 
vision, without ill any way trenching upon or interfering with 
religious liberty or Ciiinch oidiiiancts. The Church clergy 
(acting as thev do under the sanction and regulations of the 
Marriage Acts) aie substantially Commissioncis of this suit 
siilected by the State, so far as regards the marriages had in 
their chinches. 

It does not appear, however, that any one is disposed to 
advance the pi'inling Hill with a view to an attempt at its 
amendment. The Coveinmenl are obviously desirous to 
post|K)ne It. Lord Jishii Russell cuiifiniies probably to recollect 
the fate of his former attempt ; and the Uisseiiters are (as has 
been usual with them on this subject) apparently more inclined, 
perhaps find it much easier, to find fault than to show them- 
selves prepared with any definite plan on which they can 
themselves agree. 

It is thought, no doubt, by some, that the adjustment of a 
good system of civil registration ought to precede or accompany 
the adjustment of the marriage question ; and that if a public 
officer were once appointed for that purpose, he would attend 
and record marriagris whenever and however celebrated, and 
thus avoid the necessity of those interferences with religious 
ordinances, which have created the difficulties felt in the pro- 

E ised schemes for confiding the celebration of marriage to the 
issentirig clergy. 

Great doubts, however, may be entertained as to the validity of 
this anticipation. A good system of registration will undoubtedly 
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furnisli consideruble facilities for the Hettleiiicnt of some of the 
details of any inarriap^e bill. But unless the registrars are of a 
class and character superior to what it is lo be feared are at all 
contemplated ; and unless any scheme for their superintendence 
is applied to all classes of the^ community ; it may be doubted 
whether their appointment will remove much of the existing dif- 
ficulties. There are some objections which will strike every one^ 
to the officer’s carrying about his books of record to the different 
places of celebration ; and it seoiiis moreover, not easy so to 
throw upon him the responsibility of the proceedings, as to 
relieve the Dissenting niiiiister of those shackles, from which he 
very properly shrinks, but which seem inseparable from bis ac- 
cepting the performance of a responsible civil duty. 

The formation of a good system of registration will so far 
remove much of the practical difficulty as to marriages wherever 
had, that it will furnish clear evidence of the age of parties ; 
and if marriages under age be prohibited unless by consent of 
parents or guardians* the preliminaries of the contract will 
resolve themselves into the simple c|uestion of age, — to be settled 
by the register, — and of consent, when that age is below the 
legal standard. 

There appear to be at least two leading classes of opinion 
on the subject among the Dissenters ; the supporters of which 
come forward in turn, but either end by shrinking from their 
own proposals, or discover that the adoption of either extreme 
would probably be so uu palatable to a large portion of their 
body, as to render it very doubtful whether the interest or 
character of their comniunity would be seared by a measuie, 
the practical adoption of wliich would be Vubious ; while the 
two plans cannot be blended, without the intr^uction of 
the difficulties attending both schemes. 

The first plan which one body of the active partizans on this 
subject patronizes, is that of purely civil contract. It is put 
forth, however, apparently without any definite notion of what 
is practically meant, and with a consciousness that it is in 
many quarters not likely to be acceptable. The other leading 
theory which is propounded, is that of in some degree placing 
the Dissenting minister and the Church clergyman on a footing 
of equality, by obtaining for the acts of the former the same 
legal recognition ns is now by law affiirded to the latter. It is 
notorious, that this second scheme is stoutly opposed by 
many consistent Dissenting ministers themselves. As the 
fancied er^iiality can only lie purchased by a submission to 
onerous civil control, and is inconsistent with the favourite 
doctrine of the very same individuals on the subject of the im- 
policy and unchristian tendency of any conversion of the 
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ministers of religion Into the servants of the magistrate, —it 
would be a strange equality which would be obtained by a 
participation in what the Dissenters consider as the vices of an 
Establishment. 

The most probable conclusion, on mature consideration of 
the subject, is, that iSir Uobert Peel’s bill, amended on the 
principle alluded to, would substantially meet the case of the 
Dissenters in the tvay most convenient and satisfactory under 
the circumstances ; allowing, as it would do, the most perfect 
practical freedom, coupled with such regulations for civil pur- 
poses, ns would be left in fact to the internal administration of 
the Dissenters, and would nevertheless answer the purpose of 
civil supervision, far better than the intervention of magistrates, 
unacquainted in most instances with the parties, and called on 
to perform an office totally at variance with their habits and 
prejudices. It seems however decided, that the subject is to be 
once more adjourned, and that the Dissenters will submit to the 
wishes of the government in that respect. They are actuated 
no doubt in a great measure by a desire not to embarrass other 
weighty measures ; though it really seems rather difficult to 
imagine why such cmbarrassiuent should be the result of dis- 
cussing a marriage bill, the propriety of considering which is 
conceded by all parties in tlie state. The Dissenters them- 
selves, in the mean time do not propound any practicable or 
probable scheme of relief. Strang as it may seem, after years 
of discussion, there appears as yet to be no decided principle, 
much less any plan of proceeding understood or agreed uix>n 
among them, or ffieir public representatives. This state of 
things is not very wreditable to the management of their affairs; 
and It is necessary, in the most friendly spirit, to warn them of 
a very increasing opinion, that they make a great deal more 
noise than work,— and that this is not the only indication of a 
wavering and inconsistent policy, at one time manifesting 
abundant vigour — in words at least— on points utterly useless 
for practical purposes, though calculated to divide and tliere- 
fora weaken their own force, while arousing the active and 
combined hostility of their opponents ; and at other times 
displaying much indecision and practical inefficiency on topics 
which, under prudent management, are plainly susceptible of 
Mfe and easy adjustment. 
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Art. Xll.^PlaiitageneL — 3 vala. London ; ‘John Macronc. 183,5. 

object of the writer of this book appears to be pretty much 
the same as tliat of Mr. Timothy VViiiterbottum* of whose 
lucubrations an account is given in the present number of this 
Review ; namely, to lay bare Those social evils in ])articular 
which proceed from the custom of primogeniture. The form 
of exposition which the author of Plantageiiet has adopted, a 
narrative in 3 vols. of the form of a novel, necessarily j^roduces 
considerable difference in the mode of treating the subject from 
that which would be adopted in a pamphlet. Accordingly the 
system of education or training, which is the result of the pre- 
sent condition of English society, is gone into in some detail ; 
and the effects of it upon the moral and intellectual characters 
of all who are subjected to it, of those whom it favours as well as 
those whom it injures, arc attempted to be traced. It will be 
seen that as this design is one or no mean importance, so its 
complete accomplishment vrould be no easy task. Ifitisnot 
one which these volumes can be said to have altogether accom- 
plished, yet enough has been done to point the way, and perhaps 
induce others to tread the same path. 

The hero of the tale. Lord Arthur Plantageiiet, second son of 
the Marciuess Plantageiiet, being a person of keen perceptions 
and c|uick sensibilities, discovers betimes the huge distinction 
that IB drawn by nearly all with whom he comes in contact, 
between himself and the heir, his elder brother. Ilis disposition 
is by this means rendered haughty, irritable, and vindictive; 
that of his biother tyrannical, insolent, unfeeling. But there is 
another victim,— the young lady with whom Coni Arthur falls in 
love, who, though she preferred him, was compelled by her 
inaioh-making mother to marry his eider brother. Lord Arthur, 
in the mood of a man maddened by disappointment, seeks for- 
getfulness amidst the din of war then raging in the Peninsula, 
lie thus describes his feelings when about to leave England.— 

* Although 1 had been outstript in the race, biiflicil, beaten in the 
contest, yet I was far — far too proud, on fair and even ground, Co 
dread the competitorship of created man. I rankeil myself high, 
very high, and this defeat had not one iota lowered the standard. 
Aliovt;, there was burning scorn — stern and indomitable pride— pride 
and scorn to which no mortal wonls could ever give expression. But 
below, what was there ? Was there not a crushed-^y, was there 
not— was there not something even of a broken heart I^What? 
Shades of my regal forefathers, could it be that Arthur Plantngeoet, 
the fVee of soul and firm of purpose, the high-hearted, and the 
haughty, could be reduced to this by any daughter of Eve > And was 
1 to wear this poisoned arrow in iny heart ? was I to bear about this 
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iron in my soul for ev6r? Oh ! surely, not for ever! But where— 
where was the dresiin of iiiy youth — its pure and lofty dream of ambi- 
tion and of love ?' — L I31f. 

In Spain Lord Arthur performs, ns the French memoir- wi iters 
say, * des prodiges de valeurJ* He leads a forlorn hope, and the 
following reilections are suggested by what he thus witnessed, 
on the evils of war. — 

' Reader, if you have never witnessed a sack, pray to (lod that you 
may never witness one ! May you never witness all that is sacred pn>- 
faiicd, all that is honourable and res|)octable outraged and insulted. 
May you never hear the agonising and soul-rending shrieks, nor behold 
the burning tears of beauty and iiiuocencc, imploring, supplicating, for 
iiicrey— but imploring and supplicating in vain. Alas ! consider of 
wliat our armies are composed, and you will no longiT wonder that it is 
so. That band of heroes of whom, from certain f|uarters, we hear so 
much— of what is it composed ?— Of the refuse of society— of the ofl- 
scourings of every city and every county in the empire— of the idlest— the 
most dissolute, and most unprincipled of uur citizens — of the men of, at 
all times, under all circumstaiiees, the strongi'st isissions and appetites, 
and the weakest reason. Fur what man that can earn his broad by 
any honest labour, skilled or unskilled, would be si soldier: Ciroat 
God ! only think of the consci|ueticeH of wsir — if one of its inevitable 
conseciucnces be, that our wives, our sisters, and our daughters are to 
be exposed to the horrible excesses of sill the worst passions of the 
basest and most licentious of iiiankiiid. Some sentimental yciiing 
ladies write of war us if it were a holiday pastime. — (rood God ! If 
they knew of it what 1 do, they would change their tone.’ — i. 15H. 

The English army has had rather moi-c than its share of 
these abominations. No man can charge, or has charged, the 
French army, even in the wildest times of revulutioiiary excite- 
ment, with anything like the horrors cuiiirnitted on friends and 
foes by the English defenders of holy religion and social order. 
The cause is principally to be traced, in that detestable systeiii 
of discipline by the lash, which our martinets so streiiuousiy 
adhere to, and which, by failing in the hour of trial, leaves the 
soldier without those checks of honour and attachment to his 
officer, which in more civilized services enable the chiefs to con- 
trol the passions of their followers. 

The hero is next found at Paris seeking forgetfulness in dissipa- 
tion and gaming ; in which last occupation nc gets rid, if not of 
his cares, of his money, and is near being assassinated to boot hy 
the machinations of his affectionate brother. In his distress he 
meets with an old companion in arms, who gives him an intro- 
duction to an English Duke in want of a secretary. In this 
capacity lie continues for some time under another name, and 
accompanies the Duke to England, where he assists his Grace’s 
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brother in an election ; and afterwards accepts the appointment 
of his brother's private secretary, when he joins the ministry. 
In this latter situation. Lord Arthur has an opportunity of seeing 
something of the machine^ of olBce and the working of the 
same; upon some of the vices of which, he takes occasion to 
animadvert. Getting tired of "this, however, and having dis- 
covered incidentally that his elder brother is illegitimate, he re-, 
turns to Paris in search of evidence to establish his claim to the 
title and estates of his ancestors. While in I^iris, he fights a 
duel with the Duke of Broadborough, who had refused to pay 
him the money he had earned as his secretary.^ 

liOrd Arthur enters into a compromise with his brother, by the 
terms of which he agrees to give up his claim to the title and 
half the estates for the present, on condition of being put into 
immediate possession of the other half. In this manner he be- 
comes possessed of fifty thousand a-year, and has an opportu- 
nity of seeing the effect of it upon the Mammon-worsnippers 
of England, who elevate him into their idol of the hour. He 
thus describes the change that came over his fortunes. — 

' A change came over the spirit of my motley and troubled dream 
of life. 1 had hitherto been Arthur Plantagenet the unlucky— I was 
now Arthur Plantagenet the lu-iky — the prosperous. Nature hod not 
been unkind to me. I Ix^amc now the prime favourite — the very 
foster-babe of fortune — ' the glass of fashion, and the mould of form * 
— ' the observed of all observers.* My name, which before had 
almost disappeared from the annals of my tribe, was now taken up Ui 
be applauded to the very echo. CIa;sar*s would have bowed before it. 
In a woixl, 1 had fifty thousand |Kiuiids a-year, and was the fashion. 

' Heavens ! how my soul mocked at the parasites, who seemed to 
imagine that time, that cx|H!ricnee, that adversity, that * the iron 
scourge and torturing hour,* hiid done their w'ork upon me in vain ! — 
me who had undergone insults, me who hnil endured wrongs that 
eternity forbade me to forget ! 

• For years I hsul been as it were an outcast. 1 had not mov«l in 
their circles — I had not mingled in their pleasures. The aim of 
their existence was not mine.” I, bred up in the very lap of luxuiy— 
di'seended from a long line of ancestors who fancied no doubt they left 
their descendants something to be proud of— endowed by nature with 
a keen perception and quick sensibilities — I, thus endowed by nature, 
thus descended, thus educated, had without repining submitted to 
hanlslii|»8 from which the humblest born and least luxuriously bred 
would have shrunk with horror. But my soul had first passeil through 
an ordeal that had rendered it |M*rhaps even more callous than theirs. 
The iron scourge of the torturer had scared a spirit once too 
sensitive.* — ii. 181. 

Getting tired, however, of this idol-worship, Lord Arthar gives 
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out that he is * dishe^ and his worshippors depart from him as 
fast as they came. He leaves England ior some time, travels iu 
the East, and joins for a short time iu the Greek war. On his 
return to England he finds his old schoolfellow Basset 
prime minister, but opposed and harassed by the Aristo- 
cracy* At his request he joins his administration. On Basset’s 
death, he leaves the ministry, and finding by a letter which he 
received from his half-brother's wife after her death, that 
treachery had been used to deprive him of his mistress, he fights 
a duel with his brother, in which both are killed. From all 
which the inference would be, that it is the interest of all the 
younger members of aristocratic families, in common with the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, to alter the present state of things 
as regards primogeniture. 

The following portraits are fair specimens of the style of the 
book. 

A Patrician Secretary of StatCi and man of business Under 
Secretary 

' The clerks were kept late, and to no purpose too ; for they woiilil 
sometimes be kept perfectly idle all the morning, waiting till the Right 
Honourable Secretary should think proper to set some wheel in 
motion u|ion which the whole movements of the machinery depended. 
According to the fashion of those lordlings (and their name is Legion, 
therefore this case may serve ns an cxcin|)]ification of many) who 
condescend to take upon them the management of affairs of State, and 
set up for men of business, (only, inde^, very soon to set or be set 
down again). Lord Charles Blackacrc would loiter away his mornings, 
God knows where, I do not, (but I copjecture that a cnnsidcriihlc 
portion was occupied in decorating his ugly carcnse)-Hiiid find his 
way down to his office about four or five o’clock, r. »i., which is to 
say, being interpreted, in the afternoon. He would then set to work, 
at least what he called work, and so continue till nine, ten, eleven, 
or c%'cii twelve. I have known him repeatedly keep a number of 
clerks up the greater part of the night, after keeping them idle all the 
morning, andVor no discernible end but the gratification of some of 
his lordly, or rather waiting-gcntlcwonian-like caprices. And this 
iho coxcombical ass fancied was doing the thing like a man of genius, 
who could not be ex|iectcd to work during the same hours and seasons 
with onlioary vulgar mortals. And yet this man, being a glib talker, 
was of some im|K)rtance with bis party. And such loquacious fribbles 
will continue to be important as long ns loc|uacity is, in the language 
of Coleridge, mistaken for eloquence, and eloquence for wisdom.’ 

' Besides all this, there was a solemn jackass of an under-secretary, 
a genuine specimen of the |iompou8 man of office, and the soi^duattt 
** man of business the hist, a s|)ecics or modification of the genus 
denominated by the block-hcods ** practical men.” Your so-called, 
celCicalled, man of business,” is a compound made up of prig, 
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igaoramuti and dance> a things the virtues of which consist in tying 
together papers with red tape — signing its name in a fine bold 
running hand^ and telling you with u simper of the most thorough 
self-satisfaction, that the first quality of a rate man of business" 
—meaning himself— was, a talent for classification which he possessed 
in the highest perfection. When you came to talk further with ** this 
learned Theban,*’ you found that by classification,*' he meant— not 
what you had learned to entertain the highest respect for, as the sum- 
of air philosophy*' — but, merely an operation which any tolerably 
trained clerk was fully ectual to. He tlien simpered to you about this 
schedule, and that appendix ; which had been entirely planned by 
him.’’ And if you started any objection, he smiled incredulous,'* 
and assured you with something between a smile and a sneer on his 
countenance, that Home was not built, nor ** a man of business ** 
made in one day. This fellow, notwithstanding his pretensions to 
** business habits,** was as idle and irregular as bis principal.^-<*ii. 112. 

A hereditary Legislator 

* Tlie Maniuess Plantagenet was my own flesh and blood, and of 
him, therefore, I consider myself as having a right to speak more freely.* 

^ What he was as a brother I have already shown. To that 
character I have now to add, that he was little better as a son, and no 
better, if it were possible, indeed, worse as a husband. Worthy and 
courteous reader, picture to thyself, if thou cans!, a man of princely 
fortune, yet so profuse in his expenditure as to be always in want of 
money. He would contract debts to tradesmen with the most reckless 
extravagance, and with the most ruthless eflrontery evade the payment 
of them by taking advantage of his privileges as a peer of Parliament 
— of those privileges which, in the language of the eloquent John Pym, 
“ were not given for the ornament or advantage of those who arc the 
Members of Parliament, but for the accomplishment of that which is 
the end of Parliaments — the wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness of 
our councils, the righteousness of our judgments.” Although possessing 
in his wife (and how he obtained her, the reader knows, or will know 
before I have done with him,) one of the most beautiful women in 
England — the land of beautiful women, — ay, the country of the fairest 
daughters of t|ie earth ; (it is all very well for a man who is obliged to 
flee merry England, to console himself by sneering at Englishwomen, 
and ranting about ** strange damsels — but I have seen your 
Spanish and Italian women, your Georgians and Circassians too, and 
I , therefore, speak odvisedly,)— although, 1 say, possessing, as a wife, one 
of the loveliest of God’s creatures, a being such as 

Mortal tliought 

Ne’er compass’d, nor leas mortal cnisel wrought — 
he was distingiiished by a reckless profligacy of conduct, a daring 
libertinism, not unworthy of a Regent Orleans, or a Colonel Charteris.’ 

* He was bad in every relation of human life. A botl son, a bad 
brotlier, a bad husband, a bad master, a bad magistrate, a bad member 
of the legiilatuie-'t treachenms friend, and an ungenerous foe. All 
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this too was notorious, for he wanted skill and policy to conceal his 
chariicter fiom the public ; or, perhaps — and I think that is the more 
probable explanation of it— he considered himself too fur above the 
influence of public opinion to pay any reg^ard to it. Though neither a 
Hobbes nor Machiavelli in intellect, his faculties, aided by those of 
Mr. Judson, were suflicient to enable him to discover that the govern- 
ment of his country was an oligarchy, and himself one of the reigning 
oligarchs — and his oligarchical power did nut, he thought, he saw, 
depend for its magnitude or duration u|ion the opinion of the |)eoplo 
who earned their bread by the sweat of their brows, or the labour of their 
brains, who paid just debts, and who had respect for the marriage- 
vow, and for honesty in the dealings between man and man. With 
him it was pretty much as with the haughty licentious AristocralsS of 
France in the last century, as forcibly described by an excellent 
writer — ** Marriage was a farce; honesty, as between man and man, 
was olraolete. The decencies, as well as the virtues of life, passed 
away, and every licentious desiic had uncontrolable dominion.*’ 

‘ Yet, with all this— and such instances abound in every Aristocracy — 
there was an easy dignity in his deportment, a polish in his manners, 
a tact in his well-timed allusions to his wealth and powerful family 
connexions, that those who were brought into contact with him were 
apt absolutely to disbelieve all they had heard rumoured against him, 
till their own personal intercourse with him afforded a somewhat 
unpleasant confirmation of the truth of what riiinoiir hud advanced 
And this. Sir, was my brother. In the significant and nervous 
language of Swift, with the alteration of a word or two, should be read 
his epitaph — 

* Gamester,’ traitor, vile snliicer, 

Perjur’d ‘ rohlier,’ hrih’d accuser — 

Lay thy paltry privilege aside.” — iii. IfiH. 

The House of Commons : — 

* After all, it is wonderful how soon the House of Commons, con- 
sidering how it is composed, find out whether a s]iciikcr has anything in 
him or not— in other words whether he ought to Ik* listened to, or 
treated as a down-right Ixire. There is a great niimlM-r of Icxpiacioiis 
blrx^kheads in the world who arc the scrriirgc of every company that is 
infested by them. Those fellows talk about everything— no topic is 
strange to them. Their theme is de omni sdbili ei quUtnsdam aliiit— 

" all sorts of things and cvciy thing in the world '* with a gnml many 
besides that are not in the world. I have heard a man of this description’ 
in a company of the first political economists of Europe, talk for half an 
hour to the exclusion of every one else, ii|)on n point of political science 
of which he was thoroughly ignorant. Now the beauty of the House 
of Commons is that you arc not obliged to listen to those mouthing, 
prosing jackasses. 

* There was a striking instance of this on the present occasion. When 
Iknington sat down, one of those long-winded lubbers got up. The 
imiiitgm of the bpuie from breathless weuce to u dia like the noise of 
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many waters, was curious. On these occasions the Members separate 
into groupes of twos and threes, and converse together, so that the noise 
is such that the individuals, unless seated close to the " orator,*' must be 
fortunate indeed, or unfortunate rather, who can distinguirii one word 
ill two. On goes the "horator '* however, (although no horator** as 
Brutus was,) into the subject of Jiis haranrac (which, by-the-byc, is 
usually something quite distinct from the suqecUmatter of the debate), 
in all its length, breadth, and thickness. You hear an odd w*ord or two, 
from time to time, which comes to your ears pretty much as the voice of 
a fuddled proser in an assembly of tobacco-smoking sots reaches a distant 
corner of the apartment through the circumambmnt clouds of curling 
smoke, or as an object is discernible by your eyes at intervals through a 
thick fog. Those men are generally, indeed, 1 may say, universally, 
blessed with powerful nerves, something like those of a dray-horse, and 
a large stock of impudence ; consequently they persevere ; they are not 
to be put down, they are not to be prevented from "diKharging their 
duty to their constituents." I wish to God, they would discharge 
thcmsclvesi," after the fashion of the magniloquent, though not magna- 
nimous, ancient Pistol. It was a remark of the sagacious I'homas Hobbes 
that it is not possible, without letters, for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by disease, or ill consti- 
tution of organs) cxcellcntl,v foolish. And that as men abound in 
copiotutness ^ language ; so they become more wise, or more mad than 
oidinaiy.** The men of whom 1 have been speaking, belong to the latter 
class ; being blest with copiousness of language, they take advantage of 
the blessing to exhibit themselves to the world as '^excellently 
foolish." — iii. 185. 

The following extract may serve as a specimen of the dia- 
logue ; besides conveying some idea of Delahaye, probably the 
most original character in the book.— - 

' Here a servant opened the door, and announced that " Mr.—- — 
wished to see Mr. Delahaye.” 

'• Mr. — — ,** exclaimed Delahaye, ** who the devil is he ? What 
does he want ?" 

" O, iny dear Huye,” ejaculated Mrs. Delnliayc, "don't you recol. 
Icct ? It's the man to whom you lent five hundred pounds for writing 
you up ill his newspaper.'* 

" Did I ? Perhaps the fellow Is come to pay me, then.** 

"Pay you!" eiclaimed Sir Faithful, "it is well known that he 
never pays anything or anybody. He is come to try to do you out of 
more.'* 

" That would be difficult rather, at present," observed Delahaye 
drily. " Tell the |Jorter to turn him out, then." 

"Tell Mr. ■" said Mrs. Delahaye, addressing the servant, 

" that Mr. Delahaye is not up yet." 

" Yes, Madam.** [Exit ^rvant, to obey his onlers — ^that is (to 
tell the truth and shame the devil) in other words, to practise the art 
of lying for which his luxurious master kept him, and did itof pay bini 
his wajgni. 

▼Ob. xxiu,-~~Wntmmfer Revkw, r 
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''Damn his impudence/’ ejaculated Delahaye^ alluding to the per- 
son who had sent in his name — " Is that the ^lerson that used to smell 
so insufferably ? ” 

"No,” replied his wife, " that was of the 

' Here the same servant again entered, and presented a canl to Mrs. 
Dclahayc. 

"Oh! Delahaye,” she said, looking at the card, " it’s that tire- 
some Dr. — , wanting money too, I suppose ; but he can't come 

in just now.” 

" Poor devil ! ” drawled Delahaye, very much in the tone in which 
you would address a moth that had singed its wing in the flame of the 
candle — " Poor devil ! I dare say he docs want his money.” 

" Not at home, James — ” said the lady, turning to the servant. 

" Fum,” said Delahaye, " might I trouble you to ring the bell for 
my valet.” 

' Fum rang the bell.— -A footman entered. 

"Send Antoine here,” said Delahaye — "where the devil can the 
fellow have gone this morning?” 

"Yes, Sir.” 

' Exit Servant : and shortly after enter Antoine. 

"Antoine, bring me a tooth-pick — and come, in about half an 
hour, and dress me.” 

" Oui, Monsieur.” 

' At this moment a middle-aged female, who I found from what 
followed was a nurse in Delahaye's family, rushed into the room, ex- 
claiming— 

"Oh! Madam, Mrs. Delahaye, for God’s sake come this way. 
Here are Master John and Master Henry have broken most of tlie 
windows, and are now setting fire to the floor of the nursery/' 

" Good God ! Nurse !” exclaimed Mrs. Delahaye^ as she rushed 
out of the room, " what can I do ? Delahaye sits there ut his ease, 
and leaves everything to me.” 

"Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the stoical John Delahaye, evidently 
much amused—" would you find fault with the boys for showing a 
little spirit ? That’s always the way with those women ; they snub 
the children and break their spirit. A boy is not worth anything 
unless he has a spice of the devil in him — is he, Plantagenet ? 
You can vouch for that. Could a man lead a forlorn hope with- 
out it?” • 

' I mode no reply. 

' In a few minutes, Mrs. Delahaye re-entered the room, bringing 
witli her those two parvuli JEneases of the bouse of Delahaye, against 
whom the nurse hod just brought so serious an indictment. One was 
an urchin about four or five, and the other perhaps a year older. 

"Well, young gentlemen,” said Delahaye— " what’s this you've 
been about 

" Nothing, papa,” replied Master John, the eldest, and the hope, 
ful heir and representative of my somewluit eccentric ancient com- 
panion in arms, who was just beginning to learn to lie a little. 
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“ We have been playing llie devil j" roared the younger, Maeter 
llarryt who was just beginning to take lessons in swearing. 

Ay, master* Imbyp said Delahayc, with the sort of smile on his 
countenance which might be sup|> 06 ed to have illumined tlie visages 
of Hector and A ndroniuchc when^ as Pope's transhition has it« 

With secret pleasure each fond parent siuird. 

'' And what's playing the devil ?" 

" Oh !" replied the juvenile ' Ancient Pistol/ at the same time 
looking at his brother to see if he was doing quite right — ** Oh ! it's 
— it’s larking." 

“ You must not swear^ you young dog/' ejaculated Delahaye with 
a shake of the heacb and in a tone of what he intended for the genuine 
paternal admonitinn. 

* The boy looked up at his father for a few momentSj ns if in asto- 
nislinient and doubt, and thei. osked^ 

Ilut don't you swear, papa V* 

* This was rather a home thrust, but the mngpianimous John Dela- 
haye parried it wonderfully. 

'' Sirrah ! you should know that little boys must not do what I do 
— How roun^ the young rogue is with me, Flantagenet?" he added, 
in a lower voice, turning to me. 

' III the meantime Master John had gone up to a table on which 
some lunch had been laid out for Sir Faithful Fum, and, laying hold 
of a full glass of sherry, which somebody hud poured out, emptied it 
at a draught. 

Oh — you young rascal !" exclaimed Sir Faithful — that will 
make you tipsy," 

** Well, old fellow," retorted young hopeful, how do t/om do r I 
say, old Fum, shall we have a lark to day 1" 

by all means, old fellow," rcplicfl Fum. Here James entered.-— 

" Mr. wishes to see Mr. Delahaye." 

** Oh ! kick him out, footman," roareci Master John— I don't 
like that—" 

And do you know," said his brother, coming close up to me, 
and looking up in my face, ** I don't like those bum-bailiffs that are in 
the house," with a tone and manner of indignant earnestness, the 
direct contrary of his papa's stoical indifference, but which were irre- 
sistibly droll. 

Mr. Delahaye is gone out eariy tou^luy, James," said Mrs. Dela- 
haye, quietly looking at Delahaye, who sat very unconcernedly in his 
arm-chair with his legs stretched out at their full length before him. 

'Exit James, and re-enter soon irfler— 

"Mr. -- ■ wishes to sec Mrs. Delahaye.'* 

" James — I am not dressed,*" said the laily coolly. 

' Exit James again, and enter Antoine. 

" Well," said Delahaye, I n^ust leave you for the present. Fum, 

I shall see yon again at dinner. Pbintagenet, my dear fellow, can't 
you dine with us to-day. Do, Arlliur, ns you are going abroad so 

P. 2 
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soon. Do, I say, and perhaps we may have some * Ephesians, my 
Lord, of the old church.*’ 

''Well,** said I, John, 'say no more, let's have them*-^but 
don't make it later than eight o’clock.'* 

" Very well, Hal, so be it.'* 

" Au revoiV, then.” — ii. 255. 

It seems fair to the author to quote the following verses, 
which, by showing that the tale makes some pretensions, 
whether just or not, to poetical idealism, may in some measure 
meet a chai^ which has been brought by one critic against it 
of improbability. 

' My fathers’ hall ! my fathers’ hall ! 

Where is thy boasted glory fled? 

And art thou then beren of all. 

Save trophied mockeries of the dead ? 

Yes— all that glory gave is gone. 

Save death-dust and sepulchral stone. 

The night-wind howls thro’ the roofless aisle. 

Shattering the spider’s aery shroud 
The wild birds scream round the ruin’d pile 
That hath brav’d Che blast and the thunder-cloud ; 

The bat and the owl, and the wild fox there 
Have built their neat and made their lair. 

Long centuries have roll’d aivay— > 

Leaving their memory like a dream— 

O'er thee, my old ancestral sway. 

How desolate 1 and yet I deem 
Within this Priory’s haunted cell 
The spirits of my fathers dwell. 

They speak to me in wind and storm. 

In roaring flood and rolling thunder — 

And I behold each giant form 
Rending the veil of night asunder. 

They seem to beckon to the height. 

Where blazes Vengeance beacon light. 

Ay, I will follow. Forms of air! 

Lead on— lead on— I reck not whither. 

Let there be death and vengeance there— 

I reck not— so they come together. — 

There is no tie that bindeth me 
To this loath’d lair of earth and sea. 

I am the last of all my line— 

Ye spectral shades I attest it now:— 

Say, trace ye not the fated sign 
Upon ray pale unearthly brow? 

One blaie— and your name’s light is o’er, 

For ever and for over morp^iii, 84Si 
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The author will probably object to bting ^ damn’d with faint 
praise.’^ But the fact is that he has placed himself by this 
efFort,^ in the first line of modern political novelists ; and diat 
there is nobodv except the author of the * Radical,’ who stands 
out as a model for him to overtake or to pursue. 


Art. XIII. — 1. Colonization of South Australia, By R. Torrens, Esq., 
F. R. S. Chairman of the Colonization Commission for South 
Australia. — London; Longman. 1835. 

2. Colonization ; particularly in Southern Australia ; with some 
remarks on Small Farms and Ooerjopulation, By Colonel Charles 
James Napier, C.B^— London ; T. and W. Boone. 1835. 


^OLONEL Torrens’s octavo volume consists of above 300 pages 
^ of letter-press, with an appendix exceeding twenty pages. 
The first part of the body of the work, is in the form of a letter 
of twelve sections, addressed to the author of the history of the 
Indian Archipelago ; whose work was published about fifteen 
years ago. This portion of the book has especial reference to 
the new scheme propounded for colonizing South Australia. Its 
style is pamphleteering and polemical, and perhaps somewhat 
out of keeping with die dignity of a Chairman of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The second part of the work, is in the 
usual cold, cramped, and unpopular manner of the author’s 
politico-economical writings. Now and then, there are made, 
throughout the work, some efforts at pleasantry, which force 
upon the recollection the Hindu lawgiver’s description of a 
graceful woman, — one that walked Mike a flamingo, — or a 
young Elephant.’ The tone is also sometimes angry and vitu- 
perative ; for the author evidently labours under the fancy, that 
to expose what an opponent deems to be a public delusion, 
can arise only out of a desire to do mischief. The Appendix 
consists of the Act of Parliament for the formation of the 
colony ; of two letters, under the ominous and euphonious 
signature of Kangaroo; and of a short letter from A. B. 
heartily approving of Kangaroo’s opinions. Kangaroo, by the 
way, notwithstanding his ugly and exotic name, is a better 
writer of the vernacular tongue than his principal. After the 
perusal of a few pages, his.o^ect is readily discovered; whereas, 
the perusal of many pages or the other part of the performance 
will by no means afford the same sort of satisfaction. In the 
brief examination which it is now proposed to make, the 
opinions of both writers will be reviewea. 
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The first point which will be taken under consideration, is, 
the suitableness of the soil, climate, and locality of Australia, 
for agncultural and commercial pursuits; or, in other terms, the 
eligibility of this country, in preference to all others, for the 
purposes of such a colonization .as the projectors of the new 
scheme speculate upon. In the course of near 330 pages, there 
is not one new fact brought forward to show the peculiar eligi- 
bility of Australia ; but, in lieu of these, there is abundance of 
assertion, and of most exaggerated assertion too. In the former 
article of this Journal, the excellence of the climate both in point 
of salubrity and of agreeableness, was not only admitted but 
dwelt upon. The peculiar suitableness of the country for the 
production of fine wool was also insisted upon. This seems now 
to be conceded, for the first time ; for tne author, in one of 
his arguments, assures us that labour employed in growing wool 
is more productive than labour employed in growing corn, by 
fifty per cent, or one half, which is of course quite conclusive*. 
The climate, and pastoral capacity of the country, may therefore 
be consider^ as settled points. 

If it be more profitable by one half to grow wool than to grow 
corn, tliis alone would seem sufficiently to imply, that for 
tillage, there is some natural defect in soil and climate. Colonel 
Torrens, however, notwithstanding his own admissions, argues 
for the extraordinary fertility of the xlustralian land ; and then 
proceeds to make partial quotations from Dr. Laiiig, Mr. Car- 
michael, Captain Sturt, and Major Mitchell, to prove that it is 
so. These gentlemen admit, and it would be very strange if it 
were otherwise, that in so vast a territory, there are, here and 
there, patches of fertile land, while sterility is tlie common 
character of the entire remon. 

The author of the Van Diemen’s Land Annual is an authority 
that has occasionally been resorted to by Colonel 'Jorrens. 

* On the average,’ says this experienced writer, ^ one acre of 
land in Canada is worth four in this islandt/ One acre of land 
then in America is worth four in Van Diemen’s Land,-*tbat 
portion of Australia which has heretofore been considered as 
the most suitable for agricultural industry, and from which 
the projected colony proposes to draw its earliest resources. 
But this is not ail ; in the month of May 1833, the price of 
wheat in Van Diemen’s Land averaged 34s. pur quarter ; which 
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is at least fifty per cent higher than the |hrice of the same article, 
at the same time, at any of the Polish corn marts. In May 
1834, the price rose to 6'fu., or was nearly doubled, in consequence 
of the prevalence of drought. By the last accounts, the price 
had risen to 96s., or had bfen very nearly trebled in little 
more than the space of one year. At this last point, therefore, 
it had reached the price which com had attained in this country 
some twenty years back,— the joint effect of dense popula- 
tion, high rents, war, and a currency depreciated by one 
fourth part of its entire value. This, let it be remembered, 
happened at the very moment in which the authors of the new 
scheme were vaunting the fertility of the Australian soil. All 
who have had experience of Australia, assure us that it is com- 
paratively sterile ; and those who have had no experience at all, 
assure us that it is fertile. Whose authority men of sense ought 
to prefer, is clear enough. 

Some observations are made by Colonel Torrens on the useful 
natural and possible agricultural products of Australia. The 
remarks made on these afibrd capital specimens of the vague 
assertions and loose conclusions of the projectors, and their 
extreme ignorance of such subjects. Mr. Bennett the botanist 
says, he found a species of limm or flax growing on the banks 
of an Australian river. So he might ; because there are about 
filly species of /intun, of which only one yields good flax, and 
only four yield any at all. Upon this hint from Mr. Bennett, 
however. Col. Torrens proceeds to argue that his colony will 
produce flax for exportation. Silk-worms, ColonelTorrens nears, 
are sometimes fed in India on the leaves of the Palma Christi ; 
and as the Palma Christi will grow in New South Wales, he 
consequently concludes that silk may become a staple of the 
colony without waiting for the extensive introduction of the 
mulberry. All silk made by feeding the worm with any other 
plant than the mulberry, is execrable ; and if it were raised in 
the greatest abundance, and with the greatest cheapness, it 
would find no market. But silk, whether the worm be fed on 
the mulberry or on any other leaf, can be raised neither 
abundantly nor cheaply ; for that can only be done, and in fact 
never has been done, but where the price of labour is very low, 
as in the most populous parts of India, in China, and in Italy. 
In Van Diemene Land, Doctor Murdoch produced some 
opium from a few poppies ; therefore, the climates of Kangaroo 
island. Cape St. Vincent, and York Peninsula, will produce 
* this most valuable staple of the China trade.’ The culture of 
the opium poppy, ana the gathering of the crop, demand 
elaborate mampulatioM, and can only be conducted where 
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labour is at a very low price, and the climate very warm. It is 
impossible to speculate upon an article less suited for a new 
colony. Mr. Bennett says that he found some species of Indigo- 
fera, though he does not tell us which, to the westward of 
the Blue Mountaina Dr. Laing, a clergyman, who had never 
been engaged in any agricultural pursuits, assures his readers 
that indigo to any extent may be cultivated in Australia ; and 
Colonel Torrens, putting that and this together, and finding that 
there are imported into England between six and seven millions 
of pounds of that drug, and to the value of above 1,700,000/. 
sterling, concludes, without hesitation, that indigo will become 
a staple product of his colony. He will find himself much mis- 
taken ; its growth and manufacture require cheap labour, and 
the only country that affords this, and at the same time has a 
suitable climate, Bengal, has obtained very nearly a monopoly 
of the supply of Europe, Asia, and America. Further, Colonel 
Torrens must understand, that even in the Bengal provinces, the 
culture of indigo does not succeed well everywhere ; experience 
having shown that it is neither abundant in quantity nor good 
in quality, beyond twenty-five degrees from the equator, and 
the favourite rortion of bis colony is ten degrees beyond this 
limit. Colonel Torrens expects that vegetable oils are to become 
a staple export of his colony ; because Dr. Laing, the above- 
named clergyman, who had no agricultural experience, in- 
forms him that the hastor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in Aus- 
tralia. The Colonel himself, on his own authority, informs us 
that it is a tree, and that it is indigenous. It is neither tree nor 
shrub, but a succulent vegetable ; and it is not indigenous either 
in Africa, Asia, or Australia, for it is a native of America. 
Besides, it is a plant which grows luxuriantly only within 
the tropics. But if it grew ever so luxuriantly, and ten degrees 
beyond the tropics, the oil it produces is small in quantity, bad 
in quality, and little suited fur any other than medicinal purposes. 
The author, therefore, in this case, is probably at fault in his 
botany, his agriculture, his geography, and his statistics. Plants, 
says Colonel Torrens, producing the camphorated oil which so 
closely resembles the Cajeputi, are indigenous in Australia, and 
as Cajeputi oil sells in tlie London market at Id. an ounce, it 
may be presumed that something tike Cajeputi oil may be sold 
in the l^ndon market at Id. an ounce, and become a great 
staple product of the new colony. The ordinary price of 
Cajeputi oil in the London market is not Id. an ounce, 
but about half that price. What 'something like it' may 
fetch, has not yet been determined. But if Kangaroo Island 
had a monopoly of all the Cajeputi oil consuniM in Europe, 
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Asia, and America, it would hardly amount to a thousand 
pounds value. 

Great fault is found by Colonel Torrens with the writer of the 
former article in this journal on the Australian colony, for 
asserting that the trees producing gum Arabic and the manna 
of the druggists, namely the acacia vcra and the jfraxinus 
omits, do not exist in Australia. It seems that the writer was 
correct after all; and this too, on the evidence of the very 
passage which is quoted to refute him* There are many trees 
which yield gums, but there is only one which yields gum 
Arabic. Of all the acacias, which are a numerous race, there 
is but one species which yields this particular gum, and there is 
no evidence that it exists out of Arabia. There are many trees 
which yield a sweet juice which when inspissated resembles 
manna, but there is only one kind of ash, and this is a native of 
the South of Europe, which yields the o6Scinal manna. The 
manna of Australia, or what the settlers are pleased to call so, is 
the produce, not of a Fraxinus, but of a Eucalyptus. Instead of 
being drawn from the trunk of the tree, it distils from the bark, 
and in such minute quantity, that the natives fancy it to be the 
excrement of a grasshopper*. It may be permitted to make 
the author a present of the excrement of the grasshopper, as one 
of the staple exports of his new colony. Because the colonists 
give wrong names, derived from fancied affinities, there is surely 
no necessity why men of sense and information should mistake 
the objects to which the misnomers are applied. The Australian 
colonists and convicts may talk of * Blue Gum ’ and * Red Gum ' 
as long as they please ; but they will not be able to impose 
them on the druggists and hat-manufacturers of Great Britain 
for gum Arabic. Such are the statements of the men who are 
for founding an empire upon a new principle, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the dedication of the work under review, of * building 
a nation for a monument.’ Mr. Spring Rice must surely be 
proud of such splendid efforts to hand his fame down to 
posterity. 

The truth is, that there is no country in the world, of the same 
extent, of which the spontaneous products are so scanty and so 
worthless. Not one native esculent fruit has yet been dis- 
covered in any part of the Australian region; not a corn, nor 
an esculent root, save a single fern. Tlie climate is too warm to 
produce valuable peltry ; and if it were otherwise, the native 
animals are not of the kind, nor in sufficient numbers, to yield it. 
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The moat reapectable four-footed animal of the deserts of 
Australia is the kangaroo, and he is followed, at long intervals, 
by a short-haired dog, — an opossum,~and a rat ; which exhausts 
this department of Australian zoology. One striking fact tells 
volumes against the soil, climate, and localities of Australia. It 
is the only considerable portion of the. globe in which man has 
not advanced one step from the mere state of savage existence. 
The inhabitants have tamed no animal, save the dog, whose 
nature it is to follow n^an whether he will or not ; they have 
learned the use of no metal ; they have not manufactured a rag 
of cloth, and men, and women too,— go literally stark naked, 
without even the precaution of a fig-leaf. Now and then a lucky 
hunter may throw a kangaroo or opossum skin over his shoulders ; 
but the very orang-outang will do the like when he is trembling 
with cold. How, indeed, could a spontaneous civilization have 
arisen among these men ? The country affords no wild animal 
capable of labour when tamed ; it yields none of the cereal 
grasses; not one valuable esculent root. Even a precarious 
supply of water, by itself would be almost sufiBcient, in a rude 
and infant society, to hinder permanent location, and compel 
the savage to continue his wanderings. But if spontaneous 
vegetable and animal products existed in ever such abundance, 
the labour of collecting them would imply separation and not 
concentration. In every part of the east, the tribes who make 
it their calling to collect such products, are invariably found 
to be in a low and semi-barbarous state of society ; — mere 
w|inderera over the forest, with hardly a home or a habitation. 

Colonel Torrens has a section expressly headed, — * Superior 
commercial capabilities of Australia exemplified, by comparing 
the actual imports and exports of the Australian Colonies with 
those of other countries.’ He compares the exports and imports 
of our Australian possessions with those of some others of our 
colonies, with reference to their respective populations; and 
sums up the statement as follows. — ^'The Colony of New South 
Wales has a commerce more than four times as great as the 
Canadas, four times as great as Nova Scotia, three and a half 
times as great as the Cape colony, and twenty-three 
times as great as Ceylon; while it opens, in proportion 
to its population, a demand for British merchandise, mure 
extensive by four-fold than the Canadas, by nearly three 
and one fourth fold than Nova Scotia, by three and one-third 
fold than the Cape colony, by four-fold than the Mauritius, 
and by 226 fold than Ceylon.’ [page 222.] 

If the public accounts haid been kept with ever so much accu* 
nmy ana wen in all nspecta unexceptionable, the test of com- 
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i tarative prosperity applied by Colonel Torrens is the most 
allacious that can be imagined. One or two examples will 
show this. In 1832, Newfoundland contained a population of 
sixty thousand inhabitants ; being exactly the same as that of 
New South Wales. Now the trade of New South Wales, 
export and import, as exhibite(f by the Custom House returns 
for 1831, amounted to 637,3611^ ; whereas, the corresponding 
items, for Newfoundland, amounted jointly to 612,421/. The 
p^perity of Newfoundland, therefore, according to the scale of 
Colonel Torrens, is greater than that of New South Wales by 
14 per cent. But, the truth is the very reverse. New Soutn 
Wales is really a prosperous colony ; and Newfoundland, not 
only nearly stationary, but one of the most miserable colonies 
ever founded by Great Britain. 

Take another example. The total amount of the exports and 
imrarts of Van Diemen's Land, for 1833, as they are given by 
Colonel Torrens from the colonial statements, is 600,000/., and 
the population is, in round numbers, 30,000. The total trade of 
Sincapore, export and import inclusive, in the year 1831-2 was 
3,346,162/.; and its population, somewhat less than 20,000. 
Upon perusal of such a document. Colonel Torrens ought con- 
sistently to argue thus. The prosperity of Sincapore is above 
eight-fold that of Van Diemen's Land, and more than ten times 
that of New South Wales. Colonel Torrens states that the con- 
sumption of British goods in New South Wales is 6/. 12s. 8</. 
per head ; whereas that of each individual in Van Diemen's 
Land is no less than 11/. It is wonderful that this dis- 
crepancy between the consumption of two colonies of the 
same nature, under the same circumstances, and nearly in 
the same state of advancement, did not point out to him the 
weakness of the statements which he bos exhibited. Colonel 
Torrens while he makes the consumption of British goods for 
Van Diemen's Land 11/. per head, makes that of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward’s Island, only 1/. 6s. per head. 
How does the reader imagine this statement is made out? He 
takes the value declared by the British merchant at the English 
Custom house, in the one case ; and the colonial price in the other. 
He takes the prime cost in the one instance, and in the other 
adds the freights, charges, and profits, after a voyage of fifteen 
thousand miles. He takes the price in the one case where 
the market rate of interest is 4 fier cent ; and in the other, 
where it is 10 per cent, and 'profits of coum in proportion. 

Now, as to tne site of the future nation, in what spot the first 
germ is to be plauted, between the wide limits of the 132nd 
and 141st degree of East longitude, and between the 26th and 
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dSth degree of Souib latitude, is not yet determined ; and thia 
too, almost a year after the passing of the Act of Parliament, 
and five years after the first agitation of the project. As to 
soil, save the evidence of an occasional plump kangaroo, no 
one knows anything of the matter. Nay, it is by no means 
ascertained, that there is anywhere even a perennial sup- 
ply of potable water, to slake the thirst of man or beast. 
Colonel Napier, the governor selected by the projectors them- 
selves, and named by the crown, is extremely edifying upon 
these topics. After justly ridiculing the scanty information 
possessed by tbe projectors, and more than insinuating 'that the 
alleged facts are litde better than Travellers’ Tales ; he empha- 
tically concludes thus : — ’ On such flimsy information shall we 
build a town, intended for a capital? — if so, the first building 
erected, should be a bedlam*.’ The * most unkindest cut of 
all but how could Brutus avoid giving the blow, seeing that his 
own reputation was on the very brink of the portentous whirlpool 

t raduced by the puffing and agitation of the projectors. In 
is appendix. Colonel ^pier quotes a letter to his own address, 
from a man of distinguished scientific acquirements, and who 
with the exception of Captain Sturt, has actually seen and 
examined more of the Australian territory than any other man 
living. He tells his correspondents, that tbe very leaves of the 
greater part of tbe plants of Australia, are formed so as to catch 
every drop of dew that falls in this parched region ; their organiza- 
tion being for this special purpose distinct from that of the plants 
of every other part of the world, and constituting an obvious 
provision of nature to enable them to withstand the frequent 
droughts of the climate. The letter concludes in these re- 
markable words. * With these proofs before you of the na- 
tural disposition of that country generally to drought. I’ll 
leave you to say how far it is at all practicable for the com- 
missioners appointed to conduct tbe proposed plan of South 
Australian colonization, to carry into enect their design of con- 
centration and combined labour, in other terms to oblige the 
colonists, huddled into a corner of their vast grant of waste 
land, to pursue, by a combination of downright labour, those 
refined and extravagant systems of husbandry which the pro- 
jectors have so fully contemplatedf.’ 

Of the extravagant statistics of the projectors, one sample 
will suffice. ‘ The site of the new colony is within a week's 
sail of Van Diemen’s Land, and has an uninterrupted com- 
munication by means of a great navigable river and its 
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tributaries, with the settled country of'Yas Plains, in the 
adjoining colony of New South Wales*.* These are the 
words of Colonel Torrens. The distance between Snencer’s 
Gulf, the conjectured seat of the colony, for all here is 
conjecture, and Hobart Towi}, is in a straight line above 
1000 miles, and the sailing distance, under ue most favour- 
able circumstances, will certainly exceed 1200. The ship that 
performs the voyage, then, must sail at the rate of near 200 
miles a*day, which few merchant ships ever do, and she must 
have a fair wind all the way in the outward and in the home- 
ward voyage, and all this in the remon of variable winds. The 
outward and homeward voyage, vraich is represented as of a 
fortnight’s duration, will probably on an average occupy three 
months, or eight times its alleged length. This, nowever, in the 
way of intrepid assertion, is hut a mere peccadillo to what 
follows. One would imagine, from the statement, that ' Yas 
Plains, in the adjoining colony of New South Wales,* were 
within a stone’s throw of the projected site of the new settle- 
ment. Let the reader then travel to Yas Plains by the 
speediest route. The depth of Spencer’s Gulf is not much 
less than 250 miles ; and for aught any one knows to the 
contrary, the young nation may be planted at the veiy head of 
it. From its entrance to the entrance of the lake Alexan- 
drine, is at least 150 miles. The lake Alexandrine is 60 miles 
broad. The navigation of the Murray and its tributaries, to 
Yas Plains, is 1000 miles ; and Yas Plains are 200 miles from 
Sydnw. For aught that appears in Colonel Torrens’s map, a 
line-of-battle ship might enter lake Alexandrine ; but prac- 
tically it is not available for a fishing-boat. This is not all, 
however, that obstructs the * uninterrupted communication by 
the great navigable river.’ The navigation of the Murray is 
interrupted by falls, and huge masses of drifted timber ; and, 
on its banks are found the most numerous and hostile popula- 
tion yet discovered in Australia, and from whom the prudent 
Captain Sturt and his companions escaped only by the next 
thing to a miracle. When the South Australian colonist 
reaches Yas Plains, he will find himself among a few scattered 
shepherds. In short, the place which Colonel Torrens repre- 
sents as if it were a neighTOuring parish, is near 1500 miles 
oft through variable winds, uncertain, currents, intricate naviga- 
tion, woods, wilds, and savages ; and when you reach the land of 
promise in Yas Plains, all you can see of your countrymen are 
a few scoundrelly convict shepherds, it may be, gorged with 
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kangaroo and drank with ram. When men can travel like 
carrier pigeons, and in their flight carry packs of merchandize 
on their backs as these birds carry letters about their necks, 
then, and not a great deal sooner, will an easy intercourse be 
carried on between the new nation on the shores of Spencer’s 
Gulf, and the pastoral inhabitants of Yas Plains. 

There is no subject on which the projectors of the new colony 
are so sanguine of success, as in their application of the doctrine 
of concentration of labour to a systematic irrigation of the land. 
It must be admitted that there is no country which stands 
more in need of irrigation than Australia ; but it must also be 
admitted, that there is no country in which it is so difficult to 
carry it into effect, and no state of society to which it is less 
suitable. Colonel Torrens and bis friends fancy that because 
irrieation is beneficially practised in the south of France, Italy, 
and Spain, Persia, India, China, and Java, it is equally applio* 
able and equally practicable in Australia. Colonel Tonens in 
this and other matters, acts the part of an injudicious and 
indiscriminate captain of a press-gang; he presses into his 
service alien as well as citizen, the lame, the blind, the impotent, 
and the disaffected, and he must not be surprised if his crew 
mutiny, deliver over the ship to the enemy, or strike on the 
first summons without firing a shot. No one, let it be observed, 
denies the beneficial effects of irrigation. The watering of 
lands at command, multiplies the produce of the soil, in almost 
every country. In the south of France it frequently doubles it. 
In Italy and Spain it multiplies it sometimes three and even 
four-fold. In India and Persia, it seldom multiplies it less than 
five-fold, and often as much as ten-fold. Nay, in these last- 
named countries, it produces rich crops from sterile sands 
on which, in their ordinaiy state, a blade of grass will hardly 
grow. But all this does not prove that the beneficial results 
arise from combination of labour. In some situations, the 
irrigation is the result of natural circumstances, with compa- 
ratively very little assistance from art. Of this there are 
examples in the regular periodical overflowings of the waters 
of the Nile and Ganges in their respective Deltas, as well as 
in the plains of some Eastern countries which are regularly 
and periodically overflowed by the rains of the monsoon. The 
chief labour here, and it is commonly of a very rude kind 
and implies neither combination of labour nor combination of 
capitals, is in the direction and control of the water. Ike same 
is the case in the island of Java, one of the most fertile spots 
in the world. A chain of twelve or -thirteen naouniains, running 
along the length of that island to the extent of 000 miles, and 
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for the most part not under ten thousand* feet high, pour down 
their perennial streams upon plains and valleys of rich volcanic 
mould ; and a million of petty proprietors or occupants, with 
little .or no combination either of capitals or of labour, direct 
them into their respective fiel^, and the result is a scene of 
cultivation not excelled in richness by the plains of Belgium 
or Lombardy. Yet it is from the evidence of this last-named 
country, that Colonel Torrens does not hesitate to infer the 
practicability of extensive irrigation in Australia. Java is 
within a few degrees of the equator, and within the reach of a 
monsoon of extraordinary regularity. South Australia is more 
than thirty degrees from the equator, and there is no monsoon. 
In Java, such is the r^ularity of the supply of water, that 
there has been no femine in the country for ninety years, 
and a partial scarcity in only one, and that produced by a 
civil war of six years continuance, and the cholera, which in 
the year in question, swept off a^ut two hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants. In Australia frightful droughts return in 
cycles of nine or ten years; and, such is the inconstancy of 
the seasons for agricultural purposes, that the price of com in 
one year is threefold that which it has been in the preceding. 
In one year the people have more corn than they can eat or 
find a market for ; and in the next they are on the verge of starva- 
tion, and importing largeljr from foreign countries at exorbitant 
prices. There -is dissimilitude, and not similitude, in the two 
cases which Colonel Torrens fancies to be parallel. 

Even in Europe, the greatest works of irrigation owe their origin 
to the natural facilities afforded by climate and locality. The most 
magnificent of these are in the Milanese. The irrigation of 
Ix)mbardy is chiefly owing to the height of the Italian lakes, 
which feed the rivers and canals above the level of the irrigated 
countries. The lakes Mag^ore and Como are 900 feet, and 
Lugano 1 100 feet, above the level of the city of Milan, and 
hence the facility with which a vast tract of country is watered 
and fertilized. These facilities admitted and even invited the 
construction of considerable works of irrigation in a rude age ; 
for several of the great works of irrigation in Italy are traced 
as far back as seven and eight hundred years, and of course to 
a comparative!;^ dark and rade period, even for that countire. 
They were, as in the East, the work of Princes, great Lords, 
and wealthy Monks and Priests. What evidence they give of 
voluntary combination of labour, the spectator is utterly at a 
loss to conjecture. 

Are simDar works of irrigation suited to the ciicumstanees of 
society in any new colony? Certainly not; any more than re- 
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fined manufactures, of the nature of which they partake ; for 
in a new colony the price of labour is and ought to be hi^h, 
and the capital disposable for gr^t undertakings does not exist. 
Are they suitable to the physical geography of New South 
Wales ? There may be, and no doubt there will eventually be 
found to be, particular localities, here and there, where in a 
more advanc^ period of society, a partial system of irrigation 
may be advantageously practised ; but generally speaking, there 
are few countries to which it is less applicable. The rivers of 
Australia appear the most unmanageaole in the world. * Fall* 
ing 'rapidly,* says Captain Sturt, ‘from the mountains in 
which they originate, into a level and extremely depressed 
country ; having weak, and inconsiderable sources, and being 
almost wholly unaided by tributaries of any kind ; they naturally 
foil before they reach the coast, and exhaust themselves in 
marshes, or lakes *.* Water for the purposes of irrigation, 
cannot be conceived under circumstances more unmanage- 
able, than it is represented in this faithful statement. To a su- 
perficial observer, the heat and drought of New South Wales 
would seem to point out the climate as one peculiarly suitable for 
the practice of irrigation. This, however, turns out not to be a 
correct view. In ordinary seasons, there is a sufficient fall of 
rain, alihough even within the year, it is very irregular ; the rivers 
beingatone moment dry beds, and in four-and- twenty hours rising 
thirty feet, overflowing their banks, flooding the neighbouring 
country, and destroying the hopes of the husbandman. The pe- 
riods of extraordinary and long-continued drought have been 
found by experience to recur every ten or twelve years. In these, 
not a shower falls for a whole year, sometimes not for two, and in 
the last great visitation there was hardly a shower for three years. 
* The surface of the earth,' says Captain Sturt, * became so 

E arched up, that minor vegetation ceased upon it. Culinary 
erbs were raised with difficulty, crops failed, even in the most 
fovonrable situations. Settlers drove their flocks and herds to 
distant tracts for pasture and water, neither remaining for them 
in the located districts. The interior suffered equally with the 
coast, and men at length began to despond under so alarming 
a visitation. It almost appeared as if the Australian sky were 
never again to be traversed by a cloiidf Nothing can be more 
unlike to those countries in which an extensive artificial irriga- 
tion is practised, the south of France, Italy, Spain, India, and 
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China. There are no ranges of mountains of sufficient eleva- 
tion to yield a perennial supply of water, like the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Ghauts, and the Himalaya; and there is no 
monsoon to supply their place. What association of capitalists 
in their senses, or what Government that was ordinarily sane, 
would contemplate the construction of expensive embankments 
in rivers that might capriciously be either torrentsordry beds for 
half a year together, or speculate upon great reservoirs that 
might bave no supply of water for a whole year, or for two, 
or even three years running ? 

A few words now for the principle, or more correctly the hy- 
potliesis, of the projectors. The words ' dispersion' and * concen- 
tration,’ are now out of favour with the projectors; and they pro- 
pose to *^t rid of them,' by substitutin^the terms 'separation and 
combination*.’ 'There is,’ says CoIonelTorrens, ' in every country, 
some proportion or other between capital and latonr, which is most 
conducive to the promss of wealth, and which ^ves the highest 
rates of profit and of wages which the state of industry ana the 
quality of the soil render possible. This proportion is the best 
proportion ; and it may be called, the proportion of equilibrium 
and of rest f .’ ' The use of new-fongled terms will hardly help 
the projectors out of their dilemma. "He might just as well have 
said, * I'here is'a certain degree of heat which is most congenial 
to the human frame, say 74" of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
Between heat and cold, it may be called, the proportion of 
eouilibrium and of rest. And this proportion of equilibrinm and 
of rest, shall be produced by Act of Parliament, which Act is to 
be the 4th and 5th of William the 4th, chapter 95.’ The ' pro- 
portion of equilibrium and of rest,’ then, which is to produce 
combination of labour followed by all the prosperity which is to 

S out of the new principle, is to be brought about by the 
and to all appearance rude and vulgar means, of 
making land infinitely more dear than ever land was before in 
any new colony, ancient or modern. Cheap and fertile land 
has hitherto been considered the best machinery for yielding 
cheap food. But render the machinery costly and consequently 
unprmluctive, and you will, say the projectors, increase its pro- 
ductive powers. Inis seems to common sense the argument of 
the projectors. It ought to be followed up in manufacturing 
industry. ' To begin, let the Government of the new colony make 
a monopoly of the forests in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement, so that no man shall be enabled to obtain cheap 
timber to make his ploughs, harrows, and carts. This ought of 
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coarse, according to the tbeoij, to produce concentration, and* 
tend to the rapid prosperity of the settlement. Colonel Torrens 
did not always entertain such opinions. He tells us truly 
enough in one of his books, that when instead of human 
labour a machine is employed ia agriculture, * the same effect 
is produced as if increased natural fertility had descended on 
the soil*.* If the soil itself, considered as a machine for grow- 
ing raw produce, be wilfully enhanced in cost and conse- 
quently deteriorated, is not. Colonel Torrens is seriously asked, 
the same eftect produced as if increased natural sterility had 
descended on the soil ? The minimum statute price which it is 
proposed to exact, the reader is aware is 12«; per acre ; but 
upon the actual price to be exacted, the projectors themselves 
are not agreed. Colonel Torrens thinks 40s. might do. Land 
in the new colony, he says, * instead of being extravagantly 
dear would be, in fact, remarkably chea|>> at 2/. per aicre f.* 
Kangaroo is better pleased with 78s. * I can think m nothing,’ 
he says, * so likely to excite their euriosiw [that of the cofo- 
nists], — to teach them all the advantages of asuflbuent priee,~- 
as the fixing of a price that would astonish them Twelve 
shillings an acre are not satisfactoiy ; forty shillings w better ; 
but seventy-two shillings will ensure success. The gist of their 
reasoning may be thus illustrated. By no means run your 
three-year-old colt a mile heat with a feather weight, though 
by the rule of the race yon are allowed to do so ; but begin by 
putting twelve stone upon his back, the weight assigned to the 
aged horse. If twelve stone will not do, try forty ; and if you 
sn^ould find this break bis back, lay seventy-two stone upon him, 
and yon will ' astonish him ’ and win the purse. If the writer of 
the Van Diemen’s Land Annual, alrea(W quoted, be coricbt in 
stating that an acre of land in Upper Canada is worth four in 
Australia, (and knowing something of the matter, he is surely 
more likely to be in the right than the proiectors who know 
nothing at all), it necessarily follows that tne price fixed by 
Kangaroo, and which with great justice he tells ns is calculated 
to astonish the colonists is not really 72i. to the colonist who 
has the choice of settlement, but 888«. ; and this too after per- 
fbrming a voyage f five or six times the necessary distance 

* On Wmi and Combination, by R. Tomna, Esq, M.P. ; 1834. 
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in anarch of it, and getting, on your anival, an expanded 
aurface of indifTercnt land instead of a compact estate of 
fertile land. The average gross price fetched by all the 
lands sold by the American Government in 1831, was 5*. 
2d., and in 1832, 5s. Id. per acre. Now, as no one will pre- 
tend to say that the lands sold by the American Government 
are not on an average of equal value with those of Upper 
Canada, it is perfectly clear that the real prices proposed to be 
exacted in Southern Australia are equivalent respectively to at 
least nine times, thirty times, and forty-seven tiroes, the price 
exacted in America. Even if every acre in Australia was as 
fertile as every acre sold in America, still the prices proposed 
would be 134, 680, and 1300 per cent beyond the American*. ^ 

. A curious anomaly presents itself for the first time in 
Colonel Torrens's book. In the earlier schemes ,of the pro- 

1 'ectors, the pastures were to have been rented, and to 
lave formed a considerable source of revenue to the state. 
They are now to be occupied bv the settlers for a * nominal 
rentf*’ That is to say, the kind of husbandry which is 
most favour^ by nature, for which the soil and climate are 
best fitted, is to be exempt from taxation, and that which is 
least favoured by nature, is to heavily taxed. If this be not 
a prohibitory duty upon growing corn and a direct encourage- 
ment to rearing sheep and cattle, it is hard to say what is. If 
carried into effect, it ought to produce not * concentration’ 
but * dispersion’ with a venMnnce,— convert * the nation,’ in 
short, ‘ into a horde of wandering Tartars, living upon milk 
and flesh, and getting drunk m fermented mare’s milk. In 
twenty years time they would ^come a nuisance to the very 
convicts of New South Waleb. 

^ With tliese monstrous chaiges for the land, profits are to be 
high, and wages high too. That is to say, when the capital 
which is to yield profit and pay wages is buried in the soil, 
the funds are still to exist which will enable the capitalist to 
pay high wages. It might be supposed that the capitalist 
would be compensated for bis first heavy outlay in the purchase 
of his lands, by a low rate of labour. This is the advantage 
which the slave-holder has, for bis first large outlay in the 
purchase of the slave. _ Nothing of the sort, nowever, in this 
case. The wages are, in fact, to be a great deal higher than 


* Since whst is in the text ms written, the piuieetors havecondesoended 
to nunc SO*, ns the price to be exacted ; and apparently fur no other reason 
than that SOt. make a pound, and a puiiod is an inteiKr. 
t IVurens, p. 73. 
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anywhere else ; those of a field-Iaboiirer, for instance, are 
estimated at forty shillings a week, which is about donhle the 
wages of field-labour in Upper Canada, near three times its 
amount in Lower Canada, and four-fold its amount in New 
South Wales. Yet the proprietdr of the land, drained of his 
capital by the heavy exactions in the price of land at one 
end, and by wages four times as great as in the neighbouring 
colonies on the other, is still to realize enormous profits. 

' Twenty per cent in mortgages,’ says Mr. Carmichael, speaking of 
the present state of Australia, ‘ is not an uncommon return fur money 
so lent. Fifteen per cent may be taken as the average return of 
capital so invested.** 

This passage is quoted by the projectors with great satisfac- 
tion. If, they argue, the profits of a landed investment be so 
great in the ill-regulated colony of Australia, how magnificent 
must they not be in our well-regulated colony ? The man who 
can aflbrd to borrow money at fifteen per cent on mortgage, it 
may safely be presumed, ought to make at least twenty-five 
per cent by his agricultural speculation. The profits of the 
agricultural capitiuist ought at least to be proportional to the 
rate of wages. So then, if the agricultural capitalist in New 
South Waira, makes 25 per aent upon his investment, piling 
25/. for the wages of field labour, the lucky agriculturist of the 
new colony, who pays four tiftaes as much wages, ought to be 
compensated with proportionate profits, that is, make .100 per 
cent upon his capital, or in other words double that .capital 
every year. All these speculations, to be sure, are at direct 
variance with experience, and* with the admitted principles of 
political economy. * Let me request your particular attention,’ 
ouja Col. Torrens , ' while J endeavour to state the grounds upon 
which I confidendy believe that the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo is 
not true, under the actual circumslancespf the world, and that 
the profits of the capitalist may be increased, while the con- 
dition of the labourers is improved f.’ Upon this the author 
proceeds to weave a web, which for expansion and intricacy 
would do credit to one of those gigantic spiders that spread 
their toils in the forests of the equator. 

The only adyanta|m which the owner of the land is to pos- 
sess, is to consist in nis having a constant supply of labourers. 
This is to be secured to him, by the government of the colony 
importing labourers on hu account, and the incapacity of 
the laboupers when imported of becoming, from their poverty. 
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JSL for a period of six years or thereabouts; he is to be 

f ilaced in pretty nearly the same position in which the West- 
ndian slave was proposed to be placed by Lord Stanley’s first 
abortive scheme of emanci|ntion. If it should be objected to 
this, that one of the chief inducements to emigration hitherto 


has been the ardent desire on the part of the emigrant to 
become the independent owner of a few acres of land ; — the 
projectors reply, that the passipn is a mere English association, 
and not wortn regarding. Yet as for as the experience of the 
world has hitherto gone, and in this matter it is at least equal 
to five-and-twenty centuries, it is sufficiently testified that the 
prejudice in question is also Jewish, Oreex, Roman, French, 
German, Hindu, Chinese, in a word is universal wherever 


life and property enjoy any tolerable degree of security. In 
many^ countries the bare possession of land implies freedom, 
and indeed' in some, nobility ; and the incapacity to hold it, 
villeina« or slavery. 

But we projectors have been before told, and it must now be 
repeated, tnat the labour-market' when left to itself, is just as 
likely to be overstocked as understocked, and that at all 
events, when supply and demand are left to regulate themselves 
without impertinent interference, neither gluts nor deficiencies 
of labour are likely to be of any continuance. One example 
will suffice in illustration. The new colony of Sincapore 
already referred to, although it has now existra sixteen years 
and was an untrodden desert when first occupied, has never in 
all this time wanted labourers in due proportion to the demand 
for them. On the contrary, it has been once or twice glutted 
with them, the community suffering inconvenience, not from 
having too small, but too large a supply. They came to it from 
the neighbouring countries, from Hindostan, a voyage of a 
month or six weeks,^and above all from China, a voyage in 
crazy junks, which averages from twenty dayp to six weeks, 
und which is as long and more perilous than the voyage from 
the British Islands to New Yoilt. From five to* six thousand 


Chinese able-bodied male labouten, commonly from the ^ of 
twenty to thiriy-fivc, land every year upon its shores. From 
1000 to 1200 supply the local (femand, and the rest disperse 
themselves in the neighbouring countries to seek employment. 
The inducements to their ernigration are obvious. In the coun- 
tries to which they emigrate, the wages of labour are about 
four times as great, and the principal necessaries of life are not 
one third so costly, as in their own country. 

But is the dispersion, from which so many evils are alleged 
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to have sprung, a real ■ evil, calling for the interference (A the 
legislature ? Quite the contrary. Voluntary dispersion is an 
advantage. It is only in the hope of improving tlieir condition 
that individuals disperse themselves, or in other words spread 
themselves into the desert or forest, abandoning society and 
quitting those parts of a new colony in which the colonists are 
most concentrated. It is only the most enterprising and hardy 
people, that will forsake the comforts and conveniences of society 
for such a purpose ; they never disperse until they are necessi* 
tated to disperse until they find it more for their interests to 
spread than to keep together. The best of all colonists are the 
English,— saving always their descendants, the Americans. It is 
the latter, alone, that furnish the rough pioneers of colonization 
and civilization, the backwoodsmen and squatters. These pave 
the way for those who pursue the more regular efforts of 
industry ; these select the best lands, cut down the forest, and 
roughly till the soil, as a preparation for the more regular efforts 
of others. To such they dispose of the land, and then start 
in quest of new adventures. The Americans are chareed with a 
wont of love of locality, and a passion for ubiquity. This is the 
very thing which makes them what they are admitted to be, the 
best of all aetUera in a new country. In short the backwoods* 
men and squatters constitute, in colonization, a branch of the 
division of labour, and to attempt to suppress or repress tlieir 
enterprise would be a gratuitous folly. Only a short year 
back, and Colonel Torrens himself was enamoured of this part 
of the character of the Americans; for he thus eulogizes 
them for it. 

' In that country of the free, tlierc Is n |wpu1ation of twelve millions, 
doubling in a period of about five-and-twenty years. The mean annual 
increase is upwards of half a million of souls ; and of this increase, 
the greater portion spreads over the unrecluiined lamis of the western 
territory. Here the forest recedes- before thpm { towns and villages 
rise up as by en(;hautment } and the title of agricultural improvement, 
and of Christian civiiization, flows with still inerassing velocity, from 
the shores of the Atlantic towards those of tUh Pacific*.' 

The tide which in 1834, was rolling ' with still hieieasing 
velocity from the Atlantic to the Pacife,’ Colondl Torrens in 
183d proposes to render as dull, and stagnant, and hitter, as the 
waters or the Dead* Sea. Of all civilized nations, the French 
make the worst colonists, and preoisely because the chanmteristic 

On Wages snd Comblnsflon. By R. Torrens, Esq., MJ*. 1834. p. 129. 
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of their nation is the very opposite to that of the American. They 
are fond of the amusements of the town ; fond of society, and 
disperse with reluctance. A French farmer has a propensity 
to quit his labour and run perpetually to the town for gossip and 
amusement. In short the Ipve of concentration is so strong 
in the Frenchman, that compared with the American or Eng- 
lishman, he makes a very indifferent colonist; while according 
to the theory, he ought to make the best of all. 

The projectors shall now be treated with a few examples of 
the effects of concentration, not in advancing but in retarding 
the progress of society. Of course they can (mly be drawn from 
the example of bad governments, or the blundering lemlation 
of those which have good intentions and nothing else. The late 
Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, had uimer his exclusive 
rule as a Commissioner, certain districts of the p^nsula of India, 
which be estimated to be equal in uze to the kingdom of Scot- 
land. One half of the fertile land was, according to him, untilled 
and unoccupied. The country had been in the previous occupa- 
tion of those great masters of concentration, Ryder All and his 
son Tippoo. At an interval of seven years, a census was 
taken of the population, and it was found to be 1,917,376. 
Were it not for the pressure of the land-tax. Sir Thomas Munro 
was of opinion, that population * ought to increase even foster 
than in America; because the climate is more favourable, and 
there are vast tracts of good land' unoccupied, which may be 
ploughed at once, without the labour and expense of cleirag 
away forests*.’ The land-tax was continued, and a census of 
that:, population which ought to have increased ' even foster 
than in America,’ was taken at an interval of sixteen years, and 
the number was found to be 2,022,317 ;' virtually ’theremre it had 
continued stationary. The population of the Unifi^ States with 
which it was compared, had very nearly doubled itself between 
1810 and 1820. In &ogal, where the land*4ax had been fixed 
in perpetuity, the population in forty years time was found to 
have increased from |wenty to thirty-two millions ; the result of 
extended and improved culture. In the case of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s districts, the tax on new lands which was adequate to 
stifle the increase of population, was just 3<. 6d. per acre per 
annum ; and this too, not in a new country, but in one where 
the population was at the rate of eighty to the square mile, and 
where rent has probably existed for three thousand ^ears. 

The new settlement of Sincapore affords a capital example 
of the evil effects of demanding a high price for land. was 

* 6th Report of CCmmitTee of Rohm of Comnoai, on AflUn of Blit 
laAa CMipiBy. 1813, pp. 786 and 90(h 
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taken posBession of by the British Government in 1819, when it 
contained a village of 150 piratical fishermen, who for all useful 
purposes had better have been absent ; and there was not an 
acre of land under cultivation. Saving the sites of the fishermen’s 
huts, the whole island, amounting to about 300 square miles, 
was covered with a dense forest. In 1832>3, the import trade 
amounted to 8,689,174 Spanish dollars, and the export to 
7,087,028; the aggregate of the two being upwards of three 
millions sterling. The population, as already stated, exceeded 
twenty thousand. It would be difficult to imagine a case more 
favourable to the * concentration and combination of labour’ 
principle, than Sincapore. The island is sea-girt; and a pros- 
perous town, with an active demand for the raw produce of thh 
soil, is on the very spot It has been tried ; and not only failed, 
but positively arrested all agricultural improvement. During the 
first seven years, land was given away liberallv and gratuitously 
to any one who would clear and cultivate it. In evilhour, a tax- 
monger, an advocafe, it may be supposed, of the ‘conoentmtion 
principle,’ found his way into the administration, and imposed 
that tax which has since arrested all agricultural operations. This 
tax is ten dollars per acre, or 40*., with permissidn to pay in 
another form by instalments 4he very sum, as it happens, 
suggested by CkJonel Torrens, and not a great deal more than one 
half of that which Kangaroo suggests for ' the astonishinent’ 
of his new ctdonists. 

One of their own witnesses shall here be produced against 
the projectors. This is Mr. Bennett, the author of the * Wander- 
ings in New Sooth Wales,’ whom Colonel Torrens calls when he 
brings him forward to prove that the * blue ’ and ‘ red gum,’ 
and gum Arabic, are identical, and that what is so minute as to 
be mistaken fqr the excrement of a grasshopper, may become a 
considerable article of export as a substitute for something else 
that is like it,— * a man of science,’ 'a scientific traveller, &c. 
He happened to visit Sincapore after seeing Australia. When 
he has expressed his pleasure and surprise at the novel scene 
of commercial prosperity exhibited by a settlement recently 
planted, as it were, in a desert,— he thus proceeds to give judg- 
ment against the 'concentration principle.’ 

' On riding or driving in the vicinitjr nf the setllcmcnt, the character 
of the countiy and soil appears well calculated fur the cnilivotion of 
coAe, sugar, cotton, pepper, and other tropical prcaliictions, as well as 
of rice. But most of the land is pcrinittei] to continue in a state of 
primitive jungle } industry and cultivation having lieen checked hy the 
enormous quit-rents enforaed ii|ion the purciiasers or tenants of land, 
by the govmment. Until this iU-jw^ed and iU-advised measure is 
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changed, the (Altivation of this beautiful island, now for the most part 
covered by a continued forest, cannot advance*/ 

Strange as it may seem to the reader, this same settlement 
of Sincapore has been quoted over and over again by the South 
Australian projectors, as a flag^nt example of the evils arising 
from permitting the population to scatter, and not forcing them, 
to concentrate by legislative enactment. In so for as 'concen- 
tration’ could do mischief, it has done so at Sincapore. The 
truth is that, Kenerally, in that settlement commercial pursuits 
are more profitable than agricultural, and raw produce, except 
in the case of fruits and fresh vegetables, can be imported more 
cheaply than it can be raised. The * concentration principle’ 
has none all the mischief it could effect; and Sincapore; from the 
natural advantages of its commercial position, and its total 
freedom from commercial imposts, has thriven in spite of it 
But the most complete and conclusive evidence after all, 
aniinat the exacting of a high price for land, is derived from 
the Australian temtories themselves, the vere country in which 
the authors of thenewschemepropose to establish their principle 
in its most exaggerated form. For the lands first granted in 
the colony of Van Diemen’s Land, the nominal rent of a pepper 
corn only was exacted. This was afterwards changed to a quit 
rent of 2s. per 100 acres per annum, or near one fortbing per 
acre. In 1823 the quit-rent was raised to’ 15s. per 100 acres, 
and so it continued until 1826. ' From that time until 1831, the 
quit-rent was ' 5 per cent, per annum on whatever price the 
Cummissioners appointed for its valuation might decide the 
grant to be worth, at the time (t was located to the seltlert.’ 
In 1831 the granting of land ceased altogether, and it was 
enacted by the home authorities, that none should hereafter be 
sold except by public auction, at a minimum price of 5s. per 
acre, or an annual rent of .three pence per acre, equivalent to 
five percent. In 1831 scarcely any of the old and comparatively 
trifling quit-rent could be realised. 

The author of the Van Diemen’s Land Annual observes, on 
the regulation of the Colonial Government for selling the 
lands at a minimum price of 6s.— 

‘ Until thin il«y, a period of about- three y«>iirs that the plan has 
lieen in forre, only one individual, and he a reti'retl oflieer, who reeeived 
I he Goiiiiiiulatioii of his pay, hos purcbaseil a furiu of unlucated land 
u|)on these -teruis^/ 


* WanderiiiKN in New Mouth Wales, China, Minrapore, &c. 1831. 
t Van IMemen’s Land Annual, and Hobart Town Almanack, for 1834. 
S lb. 
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Such hcve been the*iesalts, in a colony of ronA maturi^, of 
demanding a price for the land of only one-eighth part of the 
amount of that which Colonel Torrens would exact, and kas 
than one-fourteenth part of what ' Kangaroo * would eza^ in a 
colony not yet founded, or whep founded, exact while it wan 
Btruggling for existence. 

In none of the publicationa of the authors of the Australian 
project, have the ways and means of raising a revenue to main- 
tain the new colony been diacnssed or even touched umo, 
save in that of Colonel Napier, who can hardly he said to 
bdong to them, and who suggests a graduated poll-tax. The 
subject was a ticklish and alarming one, and the projectors 
have no doubt exhibited the better part of valour in escaping 
from it There is to be raised on bond a sum of 200,0001., at an 
interest not exceeding; ten per cent Fifty thousand pounds are 
to be raised for carrying out poor emigrants, and the larger sum 
is to be raised on this security of the Colonial revenue; that is 
to say, of a revenue the nature of which is never once touched 
upon. To be sure, there is to ba«for this larger sum Uie collat- 
teral securily of the land. So says the statute, but the land 
had already taen mortjB^ged for the Emigration Fund. Thus we 
have 60,0001. to be raisra on the security of lands in a terra in- 
eagnita, and a suns of 200,000/. on the security of financial 
resources m mMbm. Twenty thousand pounds most be paid 
into the public Exchequer of Gleat Britain as a security that the 
mother country shall not be subjected to any expense on account 
of the new project ; and 35,000/. of the proceeds of the ssles of 

C blic lands, by anticipation, pinst be paid into the Exchequer, 
fore the project is allowed to have any substantial existence. 
Raising 200,000/. at ten per cent, will cost 20,000/. per annum ; 
bntfromtbismustbededucted die interest which Government will 
allow for the 20,000/. deposited in Exchequer bills as a security 
that the public shall not be loaded with any part of the expense, 
and for which the Government will pay interest, say 4 per cent. 
This will reduce the interest of the debt to Colonel 

Torrens estimates the inteieston the bonds at six per cent, and 
charges the writer of the former article in this jounml with 
exaggeration for making it ten, the highest limit permitted by the 
atatate. Now surely the exaggeration is upon his own side, 
seeing that he holds out the prospect of the new colonists making 
much mote by the investment of their money, than Mr. Car- 
michael shows is now made in New South Wales, and the average 
of which is 15 per cent. Colonel Torrens should recollect when 
he talks of six par cent, that the security is not En^isb security 
but Australian security {—security upon the lands of an unkiiowa 
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and uoexplored country, and upon the revenue of a people whose 
very existence is a hypodtesis. The government of this 
country, and .even the Colonial Commissioners, are bv express 
enactments in the statute, exempted froui all risk and respon^ 
sibility. But the best evidencethat six per cent is not suflBcient, 
nor ten, nor perhaps even fifteen per cent, is that none of 
tlie parties have ventured to hint that any monies have 
yet oeen raised for the purposes of the colony; not the 
36,000/. on account of the sale of lands, to be deposited in the 
hands of the public trustees, nor even the 20,000/. to be placed 
in the Exeb^uer as a security to the mother countiy. Yet 
the bonds have been in the market for eleven months. Don 
Miguel while cooped up in Lisbon, and Don Carlos in the 
mountains of Navarre, could raise money on their bonds ; but not 
so the South Australian Commissioners, freely discharging their 
paper pellets from Linooln'B*Inn>Fields. The ' new nation ’ is 
just where it stood five years ago, and where it is ever likely 
to stand, in the mere imaginations and publications of 
the projectors. The first • Coloniid Commissioners named 
have given in their resignations; the governor selected 
by themselves, has resigned and given bis raasons for his 
resignation, which he has published in bis correspondence with 
the Secretary of State and the Australian Commissioners. 
Colond Napier will not underbdie the adventure without troops 
and without money. The Commissioners in their reply to a 
letter from him say, that they will adopt arrangements for 
preserving order and for securing obedience to the laws in the 
new Colony ; which arrangements, however, they do not think it 
expedient in the mean time to detail. They inform him that 
his demand for men and money is at variance with * the self- 
supporting principle ; ’ and they conclude ^ repeating their 
favourite dogma, tnat the most flourishing witisn colonies in 
North America were founded without pecuniary help from the 
mother country and without the aid of military force. The 
Governor dissects or rather makes mince-meat of their letter, 
par8gra|di by paragraph. He reminds them that by the Act of 
Parliament, they have no authority for making arrangements 
for preserving order and securing obedience,' and that such 
matters rest with their superiors. He ridicules *the self- 
supporting principle ;' and points out, as was done by the 
writer of the former article in this journal, the gross fallacy of 
the often-repeated assertion that the most flourishing of the 
British colonies in North America, or any British ^ colonies 
anywtere, were founded without charge to the public. Like 
a man of sense, experience, and fbneast, he sees a thousand 
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difficulties in the project, which those who write their dreams and 
the interpretation thereof in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, cannot see. 

But now to the expenses. Colonel Torrens estimates the 
ordinary expense of the Colonial Government at 10,000f. per 
annum ; and takes 10,000/. more for th‘e erection of buildings 
and other incidental charges, making 20,000/. Colonel Napier 
estimates the mere expense of a military force, or rather of such 
a substitute for it as the local government should think neces- 
sary to adopt * on the self-supporting principle,' at 12,000/. per 
annum. Even with Colonel Torrens's estimate of 20,000/. for the 
expense of Government, to cover such a charge with the interest 
of the debt, viz. 19,200/., it will be necessary to sell public 
lands and raise a net revenue, amounting in the aggregate to 
near 40,000/. per annum. When the colony then amounts to a 
population of 2,500, the taxation per head will amount to 16/. 
When it amounts to 10,000, it will be 4L per bead ; and when 
it ^mounts to 20,000, on the extravagant supposition that 
30,000 may be as cheaply governed as 2,600 it will still be 1/. 6*. 
8(/. In short, with the exception of England and Holland, the 
new nation firom its birth will be more highly taxed than any 
old or new country in the universe. 

It is indeed clear that notwithstanding ' the self-supporting 
principle,’ the new colony most eventuafiy be as expensive, if 
not more so, than any otner colonial government. In the first 
place the colony most pw, in common with every other colony, 
its sl&re of the charges ot the Colonial Office ; then, there are to 
be three Commissioners, a Treasurer, a Secretaiy, clerks, and 
surveyors in England; with a Governor, resident Commissioner. 
Secretaiy. Judges, magistrates, courts, surveyors, and chaplains 
of the estidilished Churches of England and Scotland, in the 
colony. The Act provides, that the salaries to be paid to all such 
persons as may be appointed under the Act, shall be fixed by those 
rigid economists tne Lords of his Majesty’s IVeasuiy. The 
charges of the Home Commission, at least, are surplus to the 
charges of any other cobny under the Crown. With respect to the 
proceeds of the sales of lands, there are presented statements 
the must hypprhplinal. A population of6,000, the projectors say, 
will produce an eiivctiial demand for 80,000 acres. Of course 
these 80,000 acres, at I2«. per acre, will produce 48,000/.; at 
2/., 160,000/ ; and at 3/. 12i., 288,000/. Not quite so fast, 
however ; for this is not quite correct eveq by the projectors 
own showing. In the refined system of husbandry which 
they pro|)ose to intirsiuce, there are to be (bur labourers and a 
fiwnier for every 200 acres*, and of course these are to have 

* TorreM, p. 36. 
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namerouRfiiinilies, in a colony so rapidly advancing in population 
as well as wealth as this is to be. Take the women and children 
however, at only four, and then there will lie five families of five 
individuals to every 200 acres; which makes a population, not of 

6.000 inhabitants for 80,000 acres, but of 10,U(M). Then again, 
according to their own statements, there is to be one artisan, to 
one fanner and two agricultural labourers*. The mechanic, 
of course, has a family of the same amount as the agricultural 
labourer ; and therefore their population of 6,000 rises by their 
own showing to 13,333. Still there is to be added the population 
engaged in trade and the fisheries, — that population which is to 
produce a demand for the produce of this refined rural industry, 
—in short the population of the town, including the mechanics. 
The projectors snew that the population of Sydney, and they 
consider this an evidence of prosperity, is eoual to one<fourUi 
part of that of the whole colony f. Suppose, nowever, that the 
trading part of their town is equal to one-sixth part of the whole ; 
then it neceasarily follows, that to produce an effectual deiuaiul 
for 80,000 acres will require a population, not of 6,000, but 
of 16,000. The bubbles of the projectors burst, with the very 
breath of those who approach to examine them. 

The Americans derive a considerable branch of their public 
revenue from the sale of lands ; and because the Americans, 
a mature nation, with a population of twelve or fourteen millions, 
derive such revenue, the new colony is to derive a still forger 
revenue with 2,600 inhabitants, or 6,000, or 10,000, or 20,(w. 
Every American of the twdve or fourteen millions, that 
emigrates at all, emigrates to, the new lands of his own country. 
The bulk of the emigrations from France, Germany, Switser- 
land, Poland, as well as much of the emigrations from England, 
are also directed to the new territories or America. The twelve 
or fourteen millions have no sea to cross, and the rest have a 
voyage to perform of not more than 2,600 miles. If emimnts 
proc^ to the new colony at all, it can only be from En^nd ; 
for British subjects alone are privileged there, and whoever goes, 
except the handful on the spot, will have to cross a sea of 

16.000 miles. _ The projectors, fancying that the whole stream 
of English emigration is to be directed upon their colony,— as if 
England had no other colony, and there was in the community 
an intense desire to prefer dear lands to cheap ones,— proceed in 
the firilowing strain of hyperbole. ' If, in the United States, con- 
taining a population of 12,000,000, the increase of wealth and 
numbers requires an addition^ territory of 3,000,000 of acres 


* Torrens, p, 63. 
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yearly;— in the United Kingdom, oontaining-a population of 
upwards of 24,000,000, the increase of weutb and numbers 
would create, under a well-regulated system of colonization, a 
demand for 6.000,000 acres of waste land annually. These, sold 
at 12*. per acre, would give an emigration fund, not of 2,300/., 
but of 3,600,000/., which would convey not 106, but 240,000 
selected labourers, from the mother country. Sold at the proper 
price of 2/. per acre, the waste land demanded by the increasing 
wealth and numbers of the United Kingdom, would produce, 
under a well-regulated system of colonization, an annual 
emigration fund of 12,000,000/*.' The reader will be pleased to 
understand, that ibis very moikrato passage, is a careful cor- 
rection of an alleged exaggeration on the part of the former 
reviewer. 

The actual quantity of land sold by the American govern- 
ment in the year 1831, the latest year for which the accounts 
received in this country are complete, was 2,777,866 acres, and 
the graa* amonnUof sales 3,667,01^ dollars, equal to about 
700,000/. sterling. From this, however, was to be deducted 
the- original pnicnase money paid to the native inhabitants,— to 
foreign atutes, as in the case of Louisiana, and in some in- 
stsiK»s to particular states of the Union^the chaiges of 
surveys and collection, of the making of roads to some extent, 
and the civil and military charges of maintaining the adminis- 
tration of the pi^colar territories in which the lands are 
situated ; so that in reality, the balance remaining would form 
but a very inconsiderable branch of the revenue of a great 
State. But besides this, the revenue derived from the sale of 
lands is admitted in the public docunmnts tobe falling off, and the 
policy of this financial resource begins to appear to the Americans 
exceedingly questionable. These sales^ of land, however, 
extended to ten states or territories ; and it is expressly stated 
in the American official documents, that * more than 3,000,000 
people are interested in them;);.’ Say then that the population 
of the new colony amounts,— although, should it be established, 
it will probably not do so in less than thirty years,— to 30,000 
inhabitants, all of course interested in the sale of land. In 
this case, if the gross revenue afforded by 3,000,000 
putebasers be 700,000/., the gross revenue arising out of 


* Tomm, page 107. 

t Letter flnom the Semtary to the Treaenry transmitting his annual 
raport on the state of the Finances, 1832-3. 
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30,000 purchasers will be 7,000/. ; of fO.OOO, 2,333/. ; and of 
6,000, not as alleged 48,000/., but 1,400/., or about one thirty- 
fourth part of the amount. All tiiis too, supposes that the 
new state is to be as prosperous at first starting into life, and 
throughout its progress, as tbs American nation -is now after an 
existence of nearly 200 years. 

Not one word, by*the-bye, is said throughout the publication 
of tiie projectors, respecting payment to tTO native inhabitants, 
the owners of the soil. On the contrary, in the preamble to the 
Act of Parliament which was framed by them, the lands are 
declared to be 'waste and unoccupied.* This is not true ; the 
country, as tar as it has been examined, has been found to be 
better peopled than any other part of the Australian continent. 
The hunting-grounds will be round there as everywhere else, 
to be the property of particular tribes. Among the natives 
inhabiting tne neighbourhood of King Oeoige’a Sound, even a 

S rivate right of property is vested in individualsk aecoidiitt to 
fr. Scott Nind, wlro resided two yens amoog them *. ir the 
natives, therefore, who occupy the lands of the new colony are 
not to be hunted down like wild beasts, a troublesome and 
expensive process, independent of other more serious objec- 
tions,«-they must be paid for their lands ; and this will fbrm a 
serious denuction from the gross amount of the pittance which 
will be received ibr them at a public sale. 

The writers of this and the former article have been charged 
with personal hostility to the South Australian project. 
They are not tliemselves sensible, that thev have been 
actuated by any such spirit. They watcheif the project 
from the moment of its birth; they thought the projectors 
were deluding themselves; but, as long ns the public were 
safe, they weie silent. When th^ found, however, that there 
were parties in the country of sufficient credulity to listen to 
them, they thought it high time to speak out, and expose one 
of the most vain delusions which ingenious men ever took up, 
or obstinately persevered in. Perhaps they have been a little 
too successful, in baffling the authors of the scheme, and hence 
possibly a good deaf of the intemperance with which they 
nave bMn assailed. The success of their endeavours, if th^ 
hove had any success, will more than compensate for the 
anger of disappointed partizans, whom they have chaiged witli 
no other offence than being deluded themselves, and strenuously 
propagating their delusions as discoveries in Political Science. 


Journal of the Royal Qeogrsphical Sodely, voL I. 
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Abt. XIV^7%e Mythology of jtneient Oreeee and Italy. Bj 
Thomaa Keightl^, £aq. — Svo. Lmdon. 1831. 

IIARTY spirit and the rancout of religious persecution pre- 
vailed as much in the days of ancient Athens and Rome, as 
they have in more modem times. The high-priests of Bacchus 
and Jupiter, engaged with the same hostile collision as* the more 
orthodox prelates that succeeded them; creeds were pro- 
pagated not more by argument than the sword ; and where 
theological reasous railed to convince, reasons of state were 
found to support them. Sects diverging from a common centre 
multiplied exceedingly, and excited no less confusion in 
matters relating to their creeds, than in the civil government of 
the states by 'which they had been received and protected. 
It is rarely that Uie Pa^n religion of those early times is con- 
sidered wordiy of attention, or tm history ofthe heathen establish- 
ed churches thought to contain anything besides the supersti- 
tious ahsurdities of barbarous tribes, or the extravagant fictions of 
poetic imagination ; and certainly the rude dogmas and licentious 
discipline pf the votaries of Olympus or the Capitol, can no 
more be compared with the subtlety and refinement of the scho- 
lastic disquisitions of zealous Christians, than the simple laws 
of Solon or Lycurgus with the codes which direct the move- 
ments of modem society. 

. The orinn and. extension of particular modes of Pagan 
worship, uie bitter dissensions of opposing sects, the excom- 
munication of heretics, the infallibility of oracles, the 
miraculous interposition of the Gods to protect their own 
worshippers and overthrow their adversaries, the connexion 
betwen Church and State, at one time closely cemented and 
leading to absolute power, and at another time disjointed and 
with tire seeds of liberty growing up between,— all these are 
now becoming distinct and visible, when the mists of mythology 
are ascending, and leaVing the objects beneath them in a clearer 
atmosphere. The position of the Bacchanalians in Greek and 
Ronian history, their progress, and the impediments and dangers 
which they encountered in their course, — the intricate and 
frequently obscure windings by which they found their way 
even through the barren sands of the middle ages, and 
again appeared, to meet new dangers and fresh persecutors, — 
render tnem.one of the most interesting of the ancient sects. 

Mythologists have investigated with great ingenuity and 
jeaming, the ouestion of Bacchus’s mtivity. Some have traced 
H to the banks of the Ganges, and |»ve drawq proofs from 
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the character of his worship and his* name, although the 
legends represent him as the enemy and conqueror of the 
East. Some hare discovered that he grew up under the warm sun 
of Arabia, and others maintain that the snows of Rhodope and 
Hsmus first witnessed the dances and echoed the wild cries of 
his votaries. And all, like the philosophers in the days of 
Menippus, bring in support of their opinions such strong and 
convincing arguments, that it is impossible to refuse assent 
either to the one or to the other. 

The fruitful valley of the Nile, not more abundant in natural 
productions than in gods, appears to have given birth to the Lord 
of Nysa*. The processions, dances, ^mbols, place and manner 
of worship^ observed W the Greek Bacchanalians and subse- 
quently in Etruria and Mme, were from the earliest ages of anti- 
quity practised in Egypt, and establish the identity of the wor- 
raip in these countries. In the age of Sesostris, when the 
roirit of coiiquest and emigration animated the Egyptians, 
Greece received many colonies from that country'; among 
them were the Bacchanalians, who on their way were received 
into the territories of Minos king of Crete, and their 
religion embraced and encouraged by Ariadne his daughter, 
who in the j^tic language of those times was espoused by 
the god. On their arrival in the Peloponnesus they en- 
countered a violent opposition, and * Bacchns ever fair and 
young’ was engaged by the Titans, and miserably tom in 
pieces by these supporters of the ancient religion of the 
country f. His worshippers recovered from this defeat, and after 
long wandering in search of a settlement, at length arrived in 
Bceotia. Cadmus with his Phoenician colony had just built the 
city of Thebes ; and a misfortune in nis family preparing him to 
retreive the new sect, the offspring of his daughter Semele was 
hailed by them as their god who had been slaughtered by the 
Titans Their numbers and strength increased, and they felt 
themselves again able to extend their temples and their creed. 
They spread themselves over the northern districts of Greece, and 
attempted to establish themselves in Thrace, the country situated 
between MountsParaasaus and Citfacron §. Lycurgus who reigned 
over it, alarmed at the progress of the Bacchanalian heresy, 
expelled them from his dominions, and pursued them to the 
sea, where Thetis received them in her bosom§. He was visited 
by divine vengeance for his- impiety, and having in a fit of 
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insanity murdered his son, was put to death by his own 
subjects. The Bacchanalians returned to Boeotia, but the ardour 
of their religious zeal did not long shiFer them to remain inactive. 
Attica did not deem it prudent at this time to refuse them 
admission into its territories ; but though it tolerated, it never 
cherished or respected the religion of Bacchus. The god of 
Cecrops, after having hurled Chronos and the Titans into 
Tartarus, had usurped the supremacy of heaven, and assumed 
the title of Panhellenius, or god of all Greece ; and under these 
circumstances the Bacchanalians were permitted to raise temples 
to their god, though their ministry was always looked upon with 
jealousy by the Athenians, and their rites and ceremonies became 
the objects of contumely and reproach. Demosthenes when he 
pours all the bitterness of personal invective on the head of his 
eloquent rival, does not forget to upbraid him with the offices 
which he was appointed to perform at the Dionysia. * You con- 
ducted during the day,* he says * those fine troops of the initiated 
crowned with fern and poplar, squeezing serpents in your hands 
and brandishing them over your head, and shouting with all 
your might,- £uoi,** " Laboi,” you danced to the music of the 
words Hyt^s Attys, Attys Hyis, the elders complimenting you 
with the titles of ** Chief Captain*,** &c. And Plato at a 
subsequent period, when the Bacchanalians under the name 
of Orphics, from their high priest Orpheus, had acquired 
celebrity and extension, described them as charlatans who went 
about threatening their enemies with the anger of the gods and 
the pains of Tartarus, calling on them to purify themselves and 
be initiated in their sacred mysteries, and become heirs to the 
rewards of a future lifef. But these were the sarcasms of their 
religious rivals ; and the aristocratic Aristophanes turned the 
severity of his dramatic satire against them in his comedy of the 
Frogs.' Yet notwithstanding the hostility which this sect en- 
countered at Athens,their festivals became the most conspicuous, 
and their celebration the most distinguished, of any in Attica. 

The Bacchanalians did not forget the persecutions 
which assailed them on their first visit to the Peloponnesus ; 
and believing themselves more fitted to succeed this time, they 
attempted to penetrate the Isthmus of Corinth. Pentheus was 
at the time king of this region ; he collected his forces and en- 
deavoured to oppose the heretical invaders, but their strength 
and numbers prevailed, and retaliating with all the virulence 
of religious fury for their former sufferings in the Peloponnesus, 
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they tore the wretched Penthens in pieces*, and then passed on to 
Argolis. Perseus king of Mycenae went out against them, and 
overthrew them with great slaughter ; the numerous tombs of the 
Masnades, even in the time of Pausanias scattered over the scene 
of conflict, testified the sanguinary character of this persecutionf, 
which seemed a just retrioution for their cruelty to Pentheus. 
The poet Decharnusj;, as cited by Eusebius, relates, that Bac- 
chus died of his wounds at Delphi, where bis tomb was pointed 
out to strangers, and where the Thyades used to come to sacri- 
fice to his manes. Pausanius writes, that Bacchus and Perseus 
were subsequently reconciled, and that Perseus became a 
convert to the religion which he bad persecuted with such 
bloody opposition. ' Quern Deus vult perdere prius dementat 
and this species of divine vengeance seems always to have 
followed the adversaries of Bacchus. The Thracian Lycuigns, 
who had driven the Bacchanalians into the sea, became 
the victim of it, and the reconciliation of Bacchus and the 
Argives appears to have been eflected by a similar miracle. In 
the reign of Anaxagoras the son of Megapenthes, to whom 
Perseus had given the city of Argos in exchange for Mycenae, 
the Araive women were attacked by a malady which rendered 
them furious ; they abandoned their bouses and fled into the 
country, where they committed all kinds of violence ; this malady 
continued for many years, and resisted all remedies, so that the 
inhabitants of Argolis believed it to be a visitation from 
heaven. Mclampus ^e son of Amytbaon, a man of great piety 
and learning, who livefl at Pylos, being consulted, directed 
theiA to pray to the godd, and undertook to expel the madness 
by ceremonws of expiation ; and the Argive ladies were restored 
to their senaes§. Melampus reformed the Bacchanalian worship, 
purified its mysteries, regulated its festivals after those of the 
Egyptian Osiris with wbUm they were originally connected, and 
restored it to its primitive state ; so that be is generally rented 
the institutor of the Bacchanalian mysteries in Oreece|j. From 
that time the Dionysia appear to have obtained a permanent 
establishment in Greece ana the Peloponnesus, and the physical 
opposition to their extension to have relaxed ; the date of this 
being placed by chronologists about 170 years before the 
taking of IVoy. 

The mutual charges and recrimination of religious sects, and 
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the epiiit in which tliw have been urged, have long taught 
men to attach but little confidence to ecclesiastical history. 
There is no theological party to be (bund, however pure in prin- 
ciples and conduct, in whom their adversaries have not dis- 
covered corruption and sin ; it isrindeed morally impossible that 
any society consisting of a great multitude, can be so consti- 
tuted as not to contain members who may expose it to public 
censure and disgrace. The Bacchanalians who met to celebrate 
secret rites in the darkness of night, sometimes no doubt 
indulged in excesses ; and some of their votaries may have 
been hnrried into extravagance like the Cumsean Sybil, by the 
violence of inspiration; even in our own Church the sacred 
place has been at times defiled. Governments may have been 
jealous of a society not sanctioned by the law*, and who 
wished to hold themselves separate and independent of it; and 
may have had recourse to unjustifiable means of calumniating 
and suppressing it. Sufficient fragments of histoiy and of the 
ancient poets remain, to show that the original institution of the 
Bacchanalians was not such as their enemies have represented, or 
as could warrant the governments of Athens or of Mme in the 
measures taken to suppress them. 

The Bacchanalians, having spread and established their reli- 
gion notwithstanding the violent persecutions which they en- 
countered from the States of Attica^ and the Peloponnesus, 
deviated from the fundamental principles of their sect, and 
committed excesses which left them more uncovered to the 
subsequent attacks of their adversaries About a centu^f after 
Melampus of Aigolia had become a Convert to the religidn of 
Bacchus, the Thracian Orpheus undertoidc to restore it to its 
'Egyptian parity and forms, and to become the founder of a new 
sect qalled after his name, which was afterwards the most con- 
siderable sect amongst the Bacchanalians, and professed to 
teach the doctrines as they were originally taught by the first 
founders of their religion j;. They piofessra to live after 
the manner of primitive man, whom they supposed exempt 
from sin and trouble, to feed on the fruits of the earth 
or things inanimate, and abstain from all bloody sacrifices §. 
Numbers were add^ to the sect daily, and threatened the 
existence of the established religion of Attica and the Peninsula. 
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The supporters of the worship of Zeus and Demeter, exerted all 
their energies to restrain the growth of the new heresy. 
Plato (as bap been already observed) accused them of being 
impostors who went about knocking at tbe doors of the 
great, and calling on them to purify themselves and avoid 
the anger of the gods*. * Euripides charges them with 
hypocrisy t. Aristophanes in his comedy of the Frogs, ridicules 
the god and his votaries. Theophrastus in drawing the cha> 
racter of a superstitious man, says it is not necessary that 
be should go to the Orphic priests for the purposes of purifica- 
tion, or bring his wife and children, even those who are 
in the nurses arms. But all these were friends of the established 
order of things in Church and State, who had experienced 
the bppefits of the old system and dreaded the efiects of any 
chann;^ yet, notwithstanding the power of the government 
and the influence of their adversaries, the Orphic sect increased 
in strength and character, its doctrines were disseminated, and 
many persons distinguished both for their learning and libendity, 
embrai^ and preached them with the fervour of sinceii^. 
Their rivals of Eleosis appear to have been obscured for a time 
by the lustre and morality of the worshippers of Bacchus ; Ae 
number of their festivals at Athens, the honours with which they 
were celebrated, the unsullied reputation of those who conducted 
Aem, and the necessity which the Athenian government found 
itself under of at length receiving them within the pale of its 
constitution, show the progress of the new sect, and the^mpo- 
tence of blind resistance even when supported by the powers 
that be. The ArchoimiLing with some of the pnncipal inha- 
bitants of Athens arranged the celebration of the Trietic or 
Great Mysteries ; their first duty was to select fourteen females, 
distinguished by their birth and the purity of their lives, to per- 
form the office of Priestesses, who were obliged to takeu oath 
that thqf were free from stain, before they could be admitted 
into th^ holy orders ; and the Archon's wife was installed with 
mysterious ceremonies as president of this band of venerable ;];• 
ladies, and was called the spouse of Bacchus, ^e literties 
of Athens, like our own, owed their rise to religious 
dissensions. The sister of Harmodios was a candidate for the 
office of Basket-bearer in tbe Dionysiac procession ; and 
was elected. The qualities of Harmpdius die not please the 
despots Hippias and Hipparchus who at that time ruled Athens, 
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and they refuted to acknowledge the election of the noble 
▼irgin, on the ground of her not being worthy of auoh dis- 
tinction * ; the intnlt was deep, and the death of the tyrant 
atoned for it and restored the freedom of Athena. These facts 
alone might be sufficient to repel the charges of indecency and 
debauchery, with which rival seels endeavoured to asperse the 
Bacchanalians ; but even their enemies have sometimes ren- 
dered homage to the intentions of the founders. Parricides, 
murderers, perjurers, aud other criminals were expelled from 
the society of the initiated i* ; and one of the choruses of the 
Bacchantes declares tfaat'nothing indecent or immoral is to be 
permitted by day or night in the celebration of these mysteries, 
the enemies of all impiety 

But the cause of the hostility on the part of established 

S wemments which always accompanied the introduction of 
e Bacchanalians, appears to be discoverable in the spirit 
of independence whion attended their movements, and the 
secrecy of their meetings which exposed them to the jealousy 
of despotic states. Pythagoras, according to Proclus in his 
commentary on Timeus, ralonged to the Orphic sect and 
derived most of his doctrines from Aglaophamus, a priest and 
minister of the orgies of Bacchus ; and when he returned after 
his travels to his country Samos, the liberality of his tenets 
offended the Tyrant Polycrates who had professed to be his 
friend, and he was banished from the territory. The Baccha- 
nalian philosopher arrived in Magna Gracia, and opened a 
school at Crotons; his pupils increased, and spread even to the 
palace of King Numa; but the mystejl^of tneir quinquennial 
silence, with the simplicity of their lives, which by the roles of 
their church restricted them to vegetable diet and to abstinence 
from sanguinary offerings, at length alarmed the authorities of 
Croton^ That opulent and noble city§ could not see the 
advantages of a system of education which extended its benefits 
to all classes without distinction; nor did the laborious study 
and severe morality of the school agree with the indolent ease 
and seiMual indulgence of the voluptuous Crotonians; so they 
rose against the society, and drove them from 'their ciw as 
conspirators and disturbers of the established order of things. 
The Bacchanalians, although they did not yet possess a fixed 
centre for their worship, had sunieiently triumphed over the 
prejudices and opposition of their enemies, to be able lo affind 
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protection to the Pythagorean exilea; ^ their mysteries were 
celebrated with great pomp and expense, numerous choirs of 
dancers and musicians were maintained at the public chaise to 
perform at them, new tragedies were represented, and the 
Athenians thronged to pay their tribute and decide the prizes. 
Their doctrine of the successiee government of the world, com- 
mencing with Bacchus, and the sceptre descending through the 
hands of six rulers, the last of whom shall be forced to restore 
it to Bacchus, who shall then govern the universe in joy and 

S eace*,— bearing a striking resemblance to the doctrine of the 
lillennium,— was received by the most distinguished philosophers 
of Greece. The days of Zeus were numbered ; and the throne of 
Olympus was shaken and finally subverted by the persecuted 
Bacchanalians. The poet ^chylus, the most illustrious of the 
Greek dramatists for his spirit of bold independence, was a noted 
follower of this sectf . The Platonists, forgetting the impu- 
tations which their master had cast upon the character of the 
Bacchanalians, conformed to their creed; and the last post 
from which the Eclectics and the supporters of the polytheism 
of the ancients were driven by the early Christians, was the 
belief of that sect which had experienced the most sanguiiuury 
opposition from rivals, and the heaviest inflictions from go- 
vernments. 

At a period antecedent to the Trojan wart, when the 
Peloponnesus and all Greece were fermenting with religious 
dissensions, and the inhabitants of these countries con- 
tended more for the glory of their gods than for human power, 
many colonies left the shores of Hellas and the troubles of 
their native land, to sem peace and concord in foreign countries. 
The QSnotrian Pelasgians landed in that part of Italy which 
became afterwards known by the name of Magna Graecia, about 
the time when Melaimius liad established the religion of the 
Bacchanalians in the Peloponnesus. Etruria was a sbil fitted 
to receive strange creeds, and in which they ripened rapidly 
and sulBciently showed the source from which they had sprung. 
The settlers divided the land of which they had possessed tliem- 
selvea into twelve principal districts, after the manner of the 
Egyptian nomes and the division of Attica by the Egyptian 
Cecrops. Their principal temple was their senate-house, and 
a warlike sacerdotal caste legislated for the community, 
and made all things subservient to the flights of birds or the 
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illumination of dreams ; while the wretch who dared to question 
the authority or wisdom of the laws, was sacrificed to 
the infernal gods amidst the shouts of fanatics who hurled 
snakes and burning torehes on him, and bis estate became 
confiscated to the use of the ecclesiastical jp;ovemors. The 
soothsayers were the tyrannical instruments oT these sacerdotal 
rulers, whose constant endeavour was to keep the people 
in chains; and the colossal works the fragments of which 
still remain, bear testimony to the power ol the magnates of 
Etruria, and the feudal bondage of their serfs. Like their 
Egyptian ancestors, they did not find out how far oppressive 
power may be extended with impunity,- until their utter over- 
throw taught them, that the revolutions which always 
threaten an oli^rchy, though often slow, are ever acquiring 
strength. The sword of Psammetichus destroyed the religious 
thraldom of Egypt, and the Roman dictator put a period to the 
dominion of the Etruscan priests. In those early times when 
civilization was in its infiincy, human affairs were directed by 
influence divine, the priests usurping the sole power of 
interpreting the celestial counsels, and imposing an arbitrary 
yoke on those whose occupations in war or ^riculture afibrded 
them but little time to reflect on the title or authority of their 
rulers. Greece shook oft' this yoke at an early period. The hero 
of the Iliad despises omens *, and declares lAat his religion is to 
defend his country. The system, however, had acquired a colossal 
magnitude in Egypt and Etruria, and Uke the architecture of 
those countries, required time and strength to subvert it. 

It is necessary to notice the connexiog, between the Tuscan 
and Roman religions, to trace the causes which led to the 
persecution of the Bacchanalians by the Roman government. 
When Romulus had raised his city on the Palatine hill, and in 
the spirit of those times wished to place.it under the protection 
of the gods, he invited the Etruscan divines to his court, to 
direct the religious rites and doctrines of the infant state. They 
assumed their appointment, and quickly extended their sacer- 
dotal formulae, not only to the future concerns, but to the tem- 
poral divisions of their new acqubition. The families of Rome 
were distinguished into Curia, and these again into Decades. 
According to the astronomical division f which prevailed in 
Egypt, Etruria, and other countries where a dominant priest- 
caste existed, patricians and plebians were separated by a oairier 
which, like some gates of modem construction, suffered the 
former to descend among the latter, but resisted any attempt 
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in the contrary direction. Romulus opposed this nowing 
ascendancy of the Etruscan priests, and one stormy day woe 
taken up to heeceen*. The death of Romulus operated as a 
practical lesson to his successor, whose piety recommended 
him to the electors of Rome ; and he turned the minds of his 
subjects from the pursuits of v^ar to the milder duties of religion 
and the forms of Etruscan worship, and instituted sacenfotal 
comrations, similar in many resprots to the Egyptian, consisting 
of Pontiffs, Augurs, Feeiales, Salii, and Vestals, tirom all of which 
plebeians were excluded. Pythagoras had his school at 
Crotona about 'this timef, and the precepts of Egeria appear to 
have been derived from this philosopher; the Sauan priesthood 
instituted by Numa came from the same source j;, and bears all 
the marks of the Bacchanalian worship of Egypt and Greece. 
The same enthusiasm^ the same wild dances, and the same 
mysterious secresy are observable in both. The identity which 
mythologists discover in the gods of war and wine, increases 
the probability of the conjecture; while the order of the Senate to 
destroy the books which had been found in Numa’s -grave, 
about the same time at which the Bacchanalians were expelled 
from Rome, more closely connects the relation between Numa, 
Pythagoras, and the Bacchanalians. The authority of the 
Etruscan priesthood was preserved in its most ample extent by 
Numa ; and continued to exist until the wars between Rome and 
the states by which she was surrounded, taught her to assume 
a more independent position, and her Pontiffs and Augurs began 
to feel uncomfortable under their inferiority to those of Etruria, 
who continued for a long time to instruct the young patricians 
of Rome, and to decide all difficult questions relating to the 
gods and supernatural phenomena. The tyranny of Tarquin 
afforded the native priesthood an opportunity to open the 
crusade against their rivids ; which ceased not to be carried on 
with the bitterest determination, till Veil and the other sove> 
reign capitals fell in succession beneath the superior fortune ^ 
of Rome. The dangers which threale'ned Rome from the arms ‘ 
of Porsenna, the annihilation of the Fabii, the obstinate resist- 
ance of Etruria to Sylla's ambitious encroachments, (the dd 
Etruscan nation had perished then with her scienw and 
literature), were offsets from this root. During all this long 
period, the Roman priesthood had been acquiring additioiw 
strength ; the Roman generals had been too busily employed in 
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the unceaaipg wan cairied on against the enemies of the Re- 
public, to observe the rapid strides by which the sacerdotal 
power was advancing, or often, perhaps, found it a useful 
instrument to promote their designs against the liberties of the 
pMple. Philip of Macedon had long before taught the oracles of 
Greece to ' philippize and the Btomans always improved upon a 
lesson of tnat kind. The distinction between patricians and 
plebeians was preserved with the most religious scrupulousness 
by the members of the Augural and PontiBcal Colleges ; their 
councils declared the plebeians incapable of taking auspices, 
while their laws pronounced intermarriages between tbe two orders 
a proftmation of tbe divine will. The fear which the patricians 
testified of the mixture of tbe two races, the horror which they 
manilested at the thought Uiat the plebeians should participate 
in the ministry of their worship, tbe punishments which they 

E retended it would inevitably call^ down* from heaven, all show 
ow keenly the patrioiaus were alive to the advantages which 
thmr exclusive possession of theological power gave them over 
their humble brethren. Thed^eatof their armies, the ravages 
of the plague, alarming appearances in the heavens, were 
always the cons^nence of popular opposition to the overgrown 
power of the hierarchy, and the sacrilegious instigators were 
accused of blasphemy and impiety; nor did this power lose any- 
Uiing, until ^e law was P*mm which declared the persons of 
tbe Tribunes sacred*. This blow staggered the servants of 
Jupiter Capiloliaus. The patrician youths who ridiculed and 
maltreated the popular orators, were compelled by tbe respect 
which they proiessed for the rdigion of their country, to treat 
with deference those plebeian magistrates ; the balloting urns 
were no longer broken, and the freedom of election set at defi- 
ance; tbe tumult subsided in tbe presence of tbe Tribune, who 
possessed tbe power to summon tbe rioters to answer for their 
conduct before an assembly of tbe people, where their statues 
and their clients were no longer able to protect them. The 
Pontiffs of Rome were jure diviso judges of all differences 
between the civil magistrates and the ministers of the gods ; 
tbe conduct of the latter was submitted solely to their tri- 
bunal; they decided what ceremonies were pleasing to the 
gods, and what were forbidden by them f ; and tl^ tim every 
occasion to avail themselves of their power, to efface ail traces 
of the mother church of Etruria. After the burning of Rome 
by tbe Gauls, their ingenuity was tortured in discovering new 
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tndilioDs and boolu never before heard ef, and dia6guring the 
entire face of Romao history before that event to serve their own 
purposes ; the 'Pontificnw libri ’ and *annosa volumina vatum' 
appear to have sprung up at this time ; all oivil diraities which 
had any connexion with religjpn were m their gin; they pro* 
nounced on the legality of adoptions and wills, in order to jire- 
serve the patrician blood from mixture, and tbe sacriBoes from 
the pollution of plebeian contact. They directed the purifi- 
cation of the city, and punished disobediepce to their-orders ; 
they were not subject to any tribunal, were irresponsible for their 
actions either to the senate or the people, they had the 
power of electing their own members*. The power of the 
Augurs was not less than that of the Pontiffs; nothing was dcoe 
without their advice either in war or peace, in the assembly of 
tbe people or in the camp ; they annulled the dection of m^s- 
trates, of consuls, and even oP the imperial dictator!* ; a single 
dissentient voice was sufficient to prevent the admission of any 
candidate into their collie i ; tbe laws of the state were dictated 
by them ; they had the power of creating virtues and crimes, 
rewards and punishments. When CamiUus wishes to prevent 
his fellow-citizens from leaving Rome, after the expulsion of the 
Gauls, to establish themselves at Veil, — it is to their raligious 
feelings he is obliged to appeal; when the Sabine Herdonins 
seises on the Cefntol, it is the captivity of Jupiter and the gods 
of Rome^ that fires all parties to expel the invaders from 
their shrines. This sacerdotal power which extended itself 
over all parts of the state, received some checks as soon as 
generals found that they could conquer without the aid of 
favourable omens, and the Senate discovered that the antique hwe 
which the colleges possessed did not always contain matters 
that harmonized with their wisdom. Hence the Sibylline 
books could not be consulted without the authority of a 
decree of the Senate §, who contributed their i|uotum of 
commissioners to conduct the examination. The Senate also 
could forbid the augurs to lake omens or make observatiqna 
in the heavens II , and they reduced the pontifical authority 
still farther by granting an appeal from their College to the 
people assembled^. Tbe Roman priests finding that the days 
of their dominatioii were numbei^, leaned for support on 
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those who sought a power above the laws and the degradation 
of senatorial authority. Sylla repaid their services by rastoring 
to them a part of their lost power, and Cmsar received^ the 
pontifical robe even when his reputation was soiled by Catiline’s 
conspiracy. But the dehpoti^ which they had created 
spumed them when it no longer needed their aid, and heaven 
was wearied with their prayers, and the altars of the (tods inun- 
dated with the blood of victims, calling down divine vengeance 
on the heads of Doipitian and Nero. During this long period of 
close connexion with the_ state, and in the vicissitudes of their 
power, they ceased not to' watch the movements of their Etrarian 
neightours, who sought every opportunity to recover th^position 
from which they had been detruded by the Roman schismatics. 
In religious contention, the accusation of magic and sorcery has 
always corresponded to that of revolt and usurpation in civil 
wars and political dissensions. *An infant seot nas always to 
coiltend agaiiut this monster; rival reli^ons which dispute the 
empire of their creeds, have ever found this a formidable weapon ; 
—juror arma mfNM/ra#,— the vanquished are considered to 
have deserved the charge, and their defeat is a punishment from 
heaven. When Assyria was conquered by the Persians, the 
Chaldean priests descended into the class of sorcerers, and when 
the religion of Persia fell in its tom, the Magi underwent a similar 
degradation; when the Romans had separeted from Etraria, 
and denied its authority in religions matters, the ancient worship 
of that country was banishra from Rome as magical and 
damnable**, its hymns were declared to be sacrilemous in- 
cantationsf, and tne singing of them was prohibited by one of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables}; the (tollege of Pontifls per- 
secuted' the priests of the Egyptians as guilty of similar crimes, 
and their heads were devotra to the inremal Gods. The 
Roman priests not only opposed the religion of their rivals, 
as dreading the effects of every extension of knowledge that did 
not come nom themselves ; but contended against the intro- 
duction of eveiy improvement which the Greeks attempted to 
intn^nce at Rome either in philosophy or the arts. Alter the 
Punic wan, when the conquests of the Romans had opened a 
passage for them into Greece, they brought over from that country 
many slaves, among whom were rhetoricians and grammarians 
to whom they confided the education of their children. The 
Ronmn priests were alarmed at the direction which tiiese 
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■eienoes were calculated to give to the nunda of the rising ge> 
neratioD, and they condemned the custom as one pregnant 
with' mischief*. Philosophy, however, still proceeded insen- 
sibly. when the famous embassy arrived from Athens. Camea- 
des. — of whose eloquence Cicero says, that he never advanced 
anything which he did not prove, and never opposed an argu- 
ment which he did not overthrow. — was one of tnem; be was an' 
academician, and his colleagues equally distinguished for their 
eloquence were Critolans the Peripatetic and Diogenes the 
SUhc. Anxious to produce a favourable* impression on this 
powerful nation, who were still imortfnt of the refinements of 

S hilosophy, Carneades dis^ayeo all the depth and dexterity of 
is dialectics; the young ^maiu were fired with enthusiasm 
when thqf beheld these unknown powers of speech ; the govern- 
ment was disturbed by the sudden commotion ; the aged senators, 
* qui turpe putabant patera minoribus, et qum imberbes didicera 
senes perdends fiiten.* armed themselves with the authority of 
ancient usages to repress these emotions which they declared 
not less dangerous than frivolous, and Cato, ^t venerable 
supporter of the rotten borough svstem of antiquity, obtained a 
decree to banish from Rome those perfidious orators, who 
laboured to destroy all their revered traditions, and to corrupt 
the received principles of morality. But the impulse was 

S 'ven, and the movement acquired an increased velocity even 
Mn the impedimenta which it encountered in its course. 

This dispession on the nature of the connexion between 
Church and State in Rome, leads to the persecution of the Bac- 
chanalians. The Pontiff Mucius Scevola, the master of Cicero, 
distin^ished three species of gods, those of the poets, those of 
the philosophers, and those of legislators ; of which he declared 
the last slope admissible in a rational State. This a as the 
doetriiMof the patricians of his time, and of the government' 
which faanidied Carneades and philosophy from their gates. 
Religion and the laws were thus blended together, and united to 
crusn the liberties of the people. At this period, when the 
increasing influx of knowledge nad quickened the senses of the 
priests and nobles of Rome already alive to their dangers fimm 
popular resistance at home, 'an obscure Greek arrived in 
Etruria, iMt possessed of any of those accomplishments which 
that •most pofished nation diffused over the countries connected 
with it. He instituted certain mysterious and nocturnal rites, 
to which he added the pleasures of wine and feasting, to in- 
crease the number of his votaries. Men and women joined pro- 
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miscuoasly in the celebration of these ritee, and forgot all the 
restraints of decency and niorality« They not only abandoned 
themselves to all sorts of.debauchery, but engaged in the more 
dangerous occupations of preparing false witnesses, false seals, 
and false informers; poisoning and murders issued from the 
sanM laboratory ; many daring acts were committed by fraud, 
many by open violence, which were drowned amidst shouts and 
sounds of drums and cymbals. This evil, like a contagions dis> 
ease, spreatl from Etruria to Rome, and reached the ears of the 
Consul in the following manner. P. ^butius of equestrian 
nmk was left a minor by his father; and his guardian having 
also died, the care of himself and his fortune devolved on his 
mother, who had married a second husband, to whom she was 
entirely devoted. This husband had conducted his stewardship 
badly, and fiaared the rendering an account of it as soon as his 
stepson became of age; whence he determined either to destroy 
him, or get some influence over him which should place 
him at his command. The Bacchanalians opened the way for 
his designs. His mother told the young man that she had 
made a vow when he was sick, that upon his recovery she 
would initiate him in the mysteries of Bacchus ; and that he 
must prepare himself by a life of chastity for the ceremony.’ 
Such IS the account given by the Jovian Ascendancy hu> 
torian*, of the first appearance of the Bacohanalian worship at 
Rome, and the cause that led to the discovery of the formidable 
conspiracy which threatened the subversion of the republic f, 
which was hatched by women and men weaker than women, 
who had the audacity to meet without the sanction of the 
law. * Your ancestors,’ said the Consul in his speech, 'did 
not sufler you to assemble unless when you were summoned 
to serve in the wars, or were convened by the proper authorities ; 
and they settled that when a meeting was held without a pie> 
sident appointed by the laws, such meeting was Ule^ and 
ought to be dispersM.’ This was the Roman Insurrection Act, 
which _ drove the people in amv to Mount Aventine, and 
ended in the oppressors being forced to concede Tribunes with 
power to call tne people together and hear their g^evanoes. 
Ibis same Insurrection Act it was trhich led to secret and 
nocturnal meetings, and inundated the streets of Rome with 
the blood of her best oitiiens. It was this snpprsssion of opsn 
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ramonitnmoe whioh drew a veil between the governors of 
Rome and the workings of the popular mind, and caused 
them to suspect dangms where none existed, and to apply 
the edge of the swora where the remedies of argument and 
persuauon would have healed dissensions. It was this 
smothering of the sore, whieli caused it to fester and sink into 
the constitution of die state, and reduce it to a mass of corrup- 
tion which nothing but a total revolution in the system oonld 
remove. 

Although the mere Act of this sect having come fhmi Btnma 
was sufficient to call forth persecnlidO from the rdigioos and 
civil authorities of Rome, tnere were other facte that did not 
contribute less to its expulsion from the Stataw It was easentially 
plebeian. * Capita autem conjurationis constabat eaae, M. et 
C. Catinios de plebe Romank, et Fkliscum, L. Opitemium, et 
Minium Certinium Campanum : ah his omnia Aoinora et flagitia 
orta : eos maximos saoerdotea conditoi^ne ejns aaeri esse.* 
This was the Aont of the offence ; certain plebeians presumed 
to institute rites and festivals for the exercise and relaxation of 
those of their own caste, while there were pious men de- 
voted to the religion of the state, whose doctrines permitted 
them to roll in their chariots along the Appian way, or urge their 
Gallic steeda-up the Via Sacm to the inconvenience and danger of 
the poor pedestrian,— men whose conscientious scruples did not 
hinder them ftom attending at the gladiatorial shows, and 
beholding with rapturous applause the mortal struggles of 
hundreds oi dying victims, nor of suffering their noble wives 
firom participating in the pollution of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea ; a sort of Sabbath-Day-men who considered any plebeian 
enjr^ment however innocent, an abomination in the eight of 
the gods, and demanded laws to con6ne the tnnioked popu- 
lace within the limits of their narrow huts when releasedf from 
their patrician bondage. These were the men who at this period 
raised the ory of* the church in danger,’ and aocused the-perse> 
cuted Bacchanalians of a .conspiracy against the gods and 
laws of the State. Livy, who was deeply tinotured with the 
State religion, has endeavoured to throw into the back-gronnd 
the real meana by whioh they were auppresaed; but the 
light of truth beams suffieientiiy -through various parts of his 
account to betray his partiality* A young spendthrift without 
fortune and without a home, and a public prostitute with 
whom he lived, were the ready instruments discovered 
by the Consul Posthumiua, upon whose respectable evidence 
the state prosecution was conducted, and a 'Senatus-con- 
aultum passed, 'delivering' the worshippers of Bacchus over 
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to the seeolar arm« * 1 am afraid/ aaid the Consul Post- 
humius, ' lest some of you may err in considering this 
matter, for there 'is nothing more fallacious in appearance 
than false religion ; when crime conceals itself behind divine 
authority, fear enters the mind, lest in punishing human fraud, 
we may violate some divine .kw that is mixed up with it 
'Numberless decrees of the Pontiffs and of the Senate, and in fine 
the responses of the Aruspices, absolve you from every scruple 
of this kind. How often has the duty been imposed on the city 
magistrates by our sires and grandsiies, of preventing the 
celebration of foreign rites, of expelling priests and prophets 
from the forum, circus, and city, of searoning for and burning 
all religioua books that have not been sanctioned by the state, 
of abdiahing every form of ^rifidng that is not authorized 
by the Romra^ ritual? For these men most deeply learned in 
every law divine and human, judged that there was nothing 
that tended so much to subvert religion, as when sacrifices were 
performed after a form which differra from that<of the State. 1 
thought it my duty to forewarn you of these things, lest any 
scruples of conscience should enter your minds when you beheld 
us aemolishing the Bacchanalia, and scattering their wicked 
congregations ; all of which we shall do, with the favour and ap> 
proMition of the gods, who because they were offended that 
the divinity shouhl be contaminated by sin and lost, have 
dragged these doctrines from their hiding-places into light, and 
did not expose them in order that they might escape with 
impunity, but that they might be punished and destroyed. The 
Senate has commanded me and my colleagues to nring for- 
ward this motion though out of order ; we shall perform our 
part with zeal; we have commanded the inferior magistrates to 
watch over the city during the night; it is right that you also 
should perform the oflices that shall be required of you, and 
that you use your utmost exmtions that no danger or tumult 
arise nom the wickedness of the accused'*.’ 

Such was the speech of the worthy chief magistrate of Rome. 
It only wanted the mention of a coronation oath, to render it 
worthy of some of the biblical orators of our own senate. The 
Roman Reform 9>ll had not been passed at that time i and the 
Conservative senate received thb appeal to their religion and 
patrioliem, with all the feelings.it was calculated to excite. They 
resolved, that the informers %butins and his mistress Hispala, 
who bad been lodged in theConsurs bouse, (how like the comfort- 
table quarters ofTitus Oates at Whiteball),-shoold obtain as a 
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Tawaid 100.000 pounds ira^ht o{ bmss each, (a sum equal to 
<he laigest fortune allowed the laws of Senriua *), out of the 
public treasury ; that jEbutios should 4)e enoused from serving 
m the wars, and that aU the disaMities under which the con- 
dition of Hispala had placed her, should be removed, and 
any freeborn mtisen might take aer for a wife ; that no injury or 
disgrace should attach to th& person who married her,' and 
that the present and suoneeding Consuls should take care ^t 
the woman did not suffer for the services which she had 
rendered to the State,— td Semtum vellt, el w^riwin eetuere, vt ita 
Jimi f. They further decreed that none should deal with the 
excoamuiuoated Bacchanaliana; that none should receive, con- 
ceal, or aid the fugitives in any way^> Great consternation 
pervaded all Italy, when these resolutions of the Senate were 
made known; the persecution raead Uiat night and the following 
day with unbounded fury, guards were set over all the gates of 
the city, the passes to the oonntry were scoured by Itoman 
soldiers in quest-of the oondemned. and many were aeiud and 
brought back to Rome by the public offioera. ‘Many. men 
and women laid violent handi on themselves, to escape the 
torturee that awaited them; those who Bad merely been initiated, 
eeoaped with imprisonment for life; while those who had been 
more deeply engaged in the oonspirecyr— * in tW febiication of 
falee seals, false testimony, false wills and the like,* — were 
capitally punished, * Plures nlcati, quam in vincula comecti 
sunt : majna via in utr&aue canssk virorum mulierumque fuit.’ 
The Consols were ordered to root out Brat from Rome, and next 
from all Italy, every vestige of the Bacohanslian worabip; and for 
the future it was decrew that these dyeteries should nut be 
suffered to exist. A clause of toleration in the Senatus-cpnanltum 
proves the sincerity of the Beccbenelians, who could not be pre- 
veiled on to deny their reli^on, end shows that the Senate them- 
selves believed toeir conipinng to depend on their nomheis ; they 
therefore decreed ‘that if any person considered these rites oWr- 
getoiy imd necessary, and could not give over the exercise of 
them without whet be eencsived an ebendonmant of religion 
and a violation of divine law, each pereon ehonld declare hie 
religioui soruplee to the Pnetor, the Pnntor should cmenlt the 
Senate, and that in a home coMisting of not lees than IQQ 
members, an indnlcettes might bo granted, by which the Pnetor 
might permit the Baochaiwiens’ to perBmn their rites, but at 
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which DO more then five pereone ehonld be allowed to aeeemble, 
no * rent' (neu qua pecunia oommunia *), no biehop, no prieat. 
This sect had diffosed itself over all Rmne, their numbers 
amounted at the time of theii' suppression to 7000, and included 
many of the patrician families, 'Jbinc illn lachrynue the power 
of the Pontifical and Aujeural^colleges was threatened; the 
Bacchanalians were proscribed to secure the stability of Jupiter 
Capitolinns, and thousands of humdh victims appeased the 
wrath of the ‘offended^Ood. 

After this heavy catastrophe the Bacdianalians dragged on an 
obscure existence under the grievous burden of the penal laws 
that, had been passed against them. But the day of retribution 
was at hand, the lights which dissipate the powers of dark- 
ness concentrated rapidly and exposed the machinery by 
which a corrupt digamy had endaved the. libertiea of their 
country ; works of literature and the arts became abundant where 
before they were scarce , — ‘ rara per ea tempifia littera,* and these 
few confined within the walls of temples by a jealous priesthood. 
Every succeeding army that extended the dominions of 
the god Terminus, brought back to Borne the experience 
and knowledge which their conquests had communieatM ; the 
vision of Rome was purified and extended, * so that it might 
well distingpiish both Gddand manf** Egyptian, Greek and 
Asiatic slaves crowded its stmts, or reclined on couches 
at the tablesof the great j;. Theautbority of tbejpriests faded 
before the rising light, and Wfs finally trampled down contee^ 
tuously -by the Imperial tyranny which with a'Uind devothm 
they had exerted tbeir^ powers to raise. The BaoehanaUans 
again ventured to conw forth from their hiding-places, and 
preach their doctrines. The number and character of their 
votaries increased their reputatioD ; Plntarob, lamblichus. 
Porphyry, and Prodns, were the zealous supporters of the 
Onliic creed; thqr were alao the most distinguiued antagonists 
of Christianity, aiod the fhthen of the Edectic Sect, the last 
name under which the Bacchanalians appeared. 

The Emperor Julian became a oonfert to the views of these 
philosophers, and the Bacehanaiians were protected finr a time 
under the shadow of the roral diadem ; but persecution 
agdnd them revived under hia suceeaeors, mid the edicts of 
iBeodosius delivered them up to die wild vengeanoe oT their 
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enemiei. The fire was emothered but not extinguished. 
The Bacchanalians were hidden in the darkness of the middle 
ages ; like philosophy they slumbered for a thousand years^ and 
appear to have risen with the light of the fifteenth century, but 
tneir stars still remained unfavourable. Germany was the stage 
on which they first appeared. Christian priesU and 
prafossors became ‘ alarmea at the reappearance of these 
Fagan rites ; pulpits teented with sermons, and professors’ chairs 
with lectures, denouncing all who participated in them, and (in 
the words of the Abb6 de Citeaux, * tuez les tous, Dieu saura 
bien distinguer ceux qui sont h lui*,’) giving them over to 
indiscrifeninate massacre. ' I wish all the gods and goddesses 
in heaven and hell, had destroyed that contemptible priest, I 
say contemptible priest, who in the Consulship of Bpurius 
Posthumius Albinus and Quintus Martius Philippus came to 
Rome, that priest who under the garb of religion and the service 
of the gods, by instituting the Bacchic rites introduced a sink 
of all iniquiU (fimnis malitim Lernam) and a laboratory of 
corruption. I wish too that the abominable prostitute Paculla 
Minis Campana, who after having conformed to the Bacchanalian 
worship from love of the aforesaid priest extended thesa^ 
rites to the female sex and proclaimed nocturnal instead of 
diurnal meetings, had been hanged ; so true is the proverb that 
women are most dangerous, particularly in matters relating to 
religion, as being easily tossed about by every wind of doctrine. 
Although tlvese Bacchic rites arnso detestable and disgusting 
thrffc the memory of them should not be recalled in an Msembly 
of Christians, yet since scarcely a year passes in, which some 
remains of them do not appear and spread themselves, ^mostly 
among the frantic vulgar, (’not unfrequently also among those 
of more polished manners, who ought to afford a better example, 
living as they do in an age when light and truth surround 
them), I thought it my duty to call the attention of the youthful 
students to this subject. How gprievous is it to behold 
Christians breaking the bond of holy baptism, and devoting 
themselves to the worship of Bacchus, and delivering up both 
their bodies and souls to peiditioii. The Bacchanalian conventicle 
like a second Trojan horse vomits forth all manner of 
wickedness t-’ Such was the elSquent denunciation of Nicfa^^s 
Caleniis against the Bacchanalians in the year 1591 ; and such 
appear to have been the means by which the persecution which 
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at this time assailed th6m was conducted. The preacher examines 
all the practices of the Bacchanalians in the celebration of their 
rites, and showti the wickedness of them. In condemnation of 
masks and the like, he says, * Quid Joanna Pontifici et spurcis* 
sima meretricula accident, notnm est ex Platinft et aliis.’ 
Against their frantic dances Cato supplied him with an amment, 
who said, that none but a madman ever attempted the subversion 
of the commonwealth. Solomon Oesner in his oration on the same 
subject (A.D. 1800.) says, ' I thought it my duty in the present 
oration, to dissuade all worshippers of noble and pious arts 
and discipline, from the foul and impious debauchery of the 
Bacchanalians ; not because I do not think that you are able by 
the light of your own minds to see how unworthy of Christiaos 
it is to clothe themselves in the dress of Bacchanalians, bnt 
because not a few are found among those who wish to appear 
beyond others zealous and sincere Christians, who notwith- 
standing approve, applaud, behold, and participate in this invete- 
rate licentiousness.’ The learned doctor a little further on says, 
that the devil was the author of masks, which he employed 
in his gambling speculations. One night Satan having found an 
opportunity, assumed his mask and entered the house of a 
soldier, and unceremoniously seated himself at the table, over 
which he spread with a gay countenance purses distended 
with money, and dice, and by cozening obtained all the soldier’s 
money. The soldier surprised at bis ill luck, at length full of 
rage said, ' You surely must be Satan to which Satan coolly 
replied, ' I think we have done ; daylight will soon appear ; if is 
time to be going with which words he seized the soldier and 
carried liim through the roof of the house, and his intestines 
stuck to the tiles. This shows what masks can do ; and on the 
subject of clothing themselves in the skins of beasts, he 
reminds them of the devil addressing Achilles in the shape of 
his horse Xanthua, and being huntra through Cologne in the 
form of a hare. Joannes Christianus undertakes to prove that 
the Bacchanalians of his time (A. D. 1614) were the same as 
those of ancient Home and deserve similar punishments. The 
Bacchanalians, however, were unsubdued; and, it may be a 
an^ whether to this hour, the ^feasts on Plougli Monday and 
st^ohn’s eve are not fragments of these pagan rites. So haid 
is it to extinguish a creed of any kind, by persecution. 
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Souvenirs de Portugal. 42s. India 52b. fid. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by Turner. Pkrt XIX. royal 4to. Ids. 
imperial 4to. 218. India Sis. fid. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Compendium of Ancient Gec^raphy. By a Lady. 8vo. is. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology in 1835. By John Liwrence. 12mo. 4s. 

How to observe Geology. By H. S. Delabcche. post 8vo. 10s. fid. 


HISTORY. 

History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Tmnslated from the Gorman 
of llaiimcr. 2. voH. post Hvo. 21s. 

La Revoliicion de Espana. Por el Maitiues de Miraflores. 3 vols. royal Hvo. 3fia. 
Riddle’s Historical Tiacts relative to Scotland, 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Martin’s History of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. 8vo. 218. 

Valpy’s History of England. Vol. XV. foolscap Bvo. fis. 

The Belgic Revolution of 1830. By C. White, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. Sds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Tranmtims of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d series. Vol. I. hrta 
6i 7- I6s.each. 

Hoare on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine In the open air. 8vo. 7a. fid. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. * « 

Stuimn’s Addenda to Bankrupt A^, &c. IStto. 10k fid. • 

EngliA and Irish Lawyer. 8vo. 17s. 

PrMti^ Guide to Eiecutors and Administrators. By R. Matthewti ISmo. 
Cliiity*s funeral Practice of the Law. Vol. 111. Pkrt 1. royal 8vo. ISs. 

Practical IntroducUon to Uw Studies. Svo. 14s. 
Sewell s pigest of the New Rules of Statutes. ISmo. 14s. 

®****®*®^Tro^ ISmo. 4s. fid. 

48s. 

Gibbon on the Uw of Limltationi te. ISmo. 7s. 
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Hurlstone’s Tmtise on the Law of Honda. Rvo. Ra. 
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Price's {lew Practice of Courts of Law at Westminater. VoK IL IRmo. 16s. 

J. W. Smith on the Proceedings in an Action at Law. ISaao. 6s. 

Kelly’s Law of Annuities. Rvo. 10s. 6d. * 

Trial of the Witches at Bury St. Edmund's, before Sir Matthew Hale, 1664. 
8vo. 2 h. 6d. 

The Mechanics of Law-making. By At Symonds, Esq; royal ISmo. 9s. 6d. 
Manual of the Law of the Registration of Voters. By R. C. Sewell. ISmo. 4s. 
Digest of Cases in the Ecclesiastical Courts. By E. Maddy, Esq. Rvo. Ifs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Stevenson's Treatise on Algebraical Equations. Rvo. 6 b. 6d. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Rostock's Sketch ofthe History of Medicine. Rvo. 7s. 6d. 

Carswell's Illustrations cf the Elementary Forms of Disease. Fascicnlns VIL 
Ids. coloured. * 

Sir C. Scudamore's Principles of the Treatment of Gout. Rvo. Ss. 6d. 

Blundell's Remarks on the Sphygmometer. Rvo. 4s. 6d. 

Asthma, its Species and Complications. By Dr. H. F. Ramage. Rvo. ISs. 
Malian's Practical Observations on the TeeUi. Rvo. ds. 

Copland’s Dictionaty of Practical Medicine. Phrt III. Rvo. 7s. 

Staples's Practical Observations on Cupping. l8mo. 3 b. 6d. 

Lewis on Consumption, with Notes. By Dr. Cowan. Rvo. ISs. 

Cyclopmdia of Practii^ Science. By Dis. Forbes and Conolly. Vol. III. roya 
Rvo. 40s. 

Hind's Plates of Fiactiires. folio 91s. 

Johnstone's Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus of Materia Medica. ISmo. 
3s. 6d. 

Indigestion Unmasked. By Dr. J. Scott. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Tbmbull on the Medical Properties of the Natural Order Ranuneulacw. post 
Rvo. 6s. 

•Tefthiy's Observations on the Heart, dee. Rvo. 7s. 6d. 

Majeiidie's Formulary of New Remedies. Translated by Dr. Gully. ISmo. ds. 6d. 
Koecker's Essay on Artificial Teeth. Rvo. 10s. 6d. 

The Doctor. Vol. 111. post Rvo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Book for the Million, by the Author of ^ The Young Gentleman’s Book.'* 
ISmo. df . 6i/. 
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Urdner't Cabinet Cyclopmdla. Vols, LXV, LXVl, LXVII. foolscap 8vo. 6f. 
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Friend’s Library. Vol. IX. square 18mo. 9s. 
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Col. Maceroni’s Expositions and Illustimtions of Steam Power. Rvo. 2#. Rtf. 
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Phillips' Code of Universal Naval Signals. Svo. 8#. 

Literary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte. By R. Andrews. Rvo. d#.6tf. 
Coiirthqpe’s Synopsis of the Extinct Baronelsge of England, post Bvo. 9#. 

Gothic Airnllure In the Style of the Fifteenth Centniy. By A. W. Ppgin. 4lo. 91#. 
Scottish Angler. Bv T. T. Stoddart. IRmo. Sr. 6iL • 
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Sphinx Incruenta. ISmo* 08.6d. ^ 
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Svo* ISs* 

Men and Manners in Britain. By Grant Tborbum. IBmo. 2s. 

Mi^or Downing’s Letters to bis old friend Mr. Dwight, of New York. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 
The Customs’ Sure Guide. ByJ.Blakston. postSvo. 8s. 

Philanthropic Economy, or the Philosophy of Happiness. By Mrs. l/iudon. 8vo. 8s 
Italy and Italian Literature. By C. Herbert, Esq. post 8vo. 12s. 

The Rambler in North America. By C. J. Latrobe. 2 vols. 108. 
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80St proofs^ 998. half-boiiRd morocco. 
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Svo. 12s. 
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The Immatarfal System of Man. By Elfiabetli Hope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
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post Svo. 7s« 6d. 
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7s. 6d. 
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Posthumous Letters of the liev. Rabshekah Gathercoal. ISroo. fis. 

English in India, by a Traveller. Svolf. post Svo. Sis. 

Lodore, by the Author of** Frankenstein.*' 3 vols. post Svo. 31a. 6d. 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose, hy James Hogg Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 31 s. 6d. 
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post Svo. 31s. fid. 
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post Svo. 10s. fid. 

RoMbel. By the Authoress of "Constance." 3 vols. post Svo. 3la. fid. 

Tales of my Neighbourhood. By the Author of " I'lie Collegians.'' 3 vols. 
post Svo. Sis. fid. 
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Harry Cal veley. By the Author of " Cecil Hyde." 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. fid. 
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Taira of tbe Rhenish Chivalry. By E. P. Tumerelli. foolscap. Svo. fis. 

Walter or a Second Peep into the World, we call ourv. foolscap Svo. 7e» 

Library of Romance. Vol. XIV*. foAsoapSvo. fis. 

Vi Iliers, a Talc of the last Century. 3 vols. post Svo. 309. 

Fortitude. By Mrs. Ilofland. foolscap Svo. fis. 

The Doom of GialJo, or a Vision of Judgment. By J* Boaden Esq. 9 voln 
post Svo. 31a. 

Bosworth Field. 3 vols. poat Svo. 31s. fid. ^ 

Plantagenet. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. fid. 

Horse-shoe Robinson. By J. P. Kennedy. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. fid. 

Stories of Stmnge Lands. By Mrs. Lee. Svo. Ifis. 

Ernest Campbell. By J. Ainslle Esq. Svola. post Svo. Sis. fid. * 
Cortes, on the Fall of Mexico. By ue Author of " Calavar." 3 voir, post CvOt 
37s. 

The Noble Deeds of Women, foolscap Svo. 7s. fid. 

Perils in the Woods. 13mo. fis. ‘ , 

Tbe Empress. By O. Bennett. 9 vbll. post Svo. 91s. 

Tbtirlstnne Tales, By the Author of " Tiles of a Vo)ager t) the Aret'c Ocoatt/ 
3 vols. post Svo. 31a. fid. 

TheLulorthoOotboi. poatSvo^ lfii,fid. 
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Buna* Worka and Life* Edited by the EKitridc shepherd^ and W. Motherwell 
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Captain Swoid and Captain Pen. By Leigh Hunt. poet. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 
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A Poelft Portfolio by Jamea Montgomery. ISmo. 8a. 

Ballada in the Cumberland Dialect .38ina 8a. 6d. 

Melanie &c. By N. P. Willia, edited by Barry Cornwall. ISmo. 7a. 

Yarrow Reviaited &c. By William Wordaworth. foolaeap 8vo. 9a. 

Songa of England and Scotland. VoLI. 12mo. 5a. 

Flom and Thalia. ' By a Lidy. 18ino. 10a. 6d. 

Ullamere.' postSvo. ISa. 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of France. By L. S. Coatallo. post. 8vo. 81s. 
Ebeneier Elliott’s Poems. Vol. III. l8mo. 5s. 

The Aldine Pteta. Vol. XXXI 1 1. XXXIV. foolscap. 8 vo. 5a. each. 

The Knight and the.Enchantreaa. ^ Lady E. S. Wortley. poat 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Modem Antiquity. By the Rev. C. C. Colton, foolscap 8vo. 6a. 

The Wife, or Women as they are. with plates. By G. Cruikahank. 13mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Harold de Burun. By H. A. Driver. p«t8vo. 6s. 

The Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins. 8vo. 5a. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges. Vola. I. II. foolscap 
8vo. 5a. each. 

The Tragedies of Haiold and Camoena. By H. St G. Tucker. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Couroniene of Dante 5 k., translated by C. Lyell Esq. post 8va 18s. 

Mundi et Cordis. By T. Wade, post 8vo. 9a. 

Faustus &€., translated by J. Austen LL. D. post 8va 18a. 

MacpheiBoo’a Pleaenrea of Imagination. ISmo. 4s. 

The Mitre Oak. By L. Booker, L.L.D. 8vo. 5s. 

The Laird of Logan. By J. D. Carrick. 18mo. 3a. 6d. 

Scott’s Lady of toe Lake with the Author’s Notes. 18mo. 3 b. 

Ditto. of the last Minstrel. Do. Do. ISmo, 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who lived about the time of Shakespeare, 
with Notes. By C. Lamb. 8 vols. fooliH^p 8vo. 14s. 

POLEMICS. 

Jewett’s Fifty-two Short Sermons. 18mo. 5s. 

BMand^ Sermons at St. Riul’s Winchmore Hill. S\ o IO«. 6d, 

Anthologia Sacm ; Christian Aphorisms foe. l8ino. Ss. 6d. 

Greswell’s Eiposition of the Parables. Vols. 1 V. V. 8vo. IHs. each. 

Views of Cbtfotian Truth, Hety dec. from the Writings of Dr. Priestly. 18ino. 6s. 
KnoK*s Sermons on the Character of the Saviour. 8vo. 9 h. 

Newman’S Parochial Sermons. Vol. II. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Banter’S Directions for Weak Chnstians. By the Rev. H. J. Sperling. 
18mo. 5s. 

Sacred Ctassics. Vol. XVI. XVII. XVf If. ISmo. 3s. 6d. each 
The Church In the Army. ISmo. 4o. 6d. 

The Anglo-Saxon Churrli, its History foe By II. Soames, M.A. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Chrisdan’s Family Ubrary. Vol. XV. ISmo. 5s. 

White’s Meditations and Addresses. ISmo. 5s. 

Lsttm on the Nature and Dttiailon of PhtniaPhnlsbawiik ISmoi 7i»M. 

Kelly’s Phaetical Sarmona, postSva 5s, 
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Kldd*tR«AeetioMon UnlltrUmiiiD. ISoMi. 4t. 

The Minitter’a Guide. 18mo. 4i. 

WenlM*a Key to the Symbolieel Leagnage of Scripture. ISno. 7u9i» 

Dieki Diaaertutlon on Church Polity, poet Bvo. da. 6d. 

Hutton*a Sermon'c. Saa 10a.Sd. 

Warren on the Laira ftc.. of the Wedeyan Methodiata. ISmo. fia. 

Biahop Coleridge’a Chargea to the’ Cieigjiof Barbadoea. Svo. ISa. id. 

Blunt’a Lecturea on Jeaua Chriat. Itell. 12nio» 5a. id. 

The Pulpit. Voi.XXV. Bw. 7a-6d. 

Hade'a Parochial Sennona. Vol. III. limo. ft. 

Eztncta from the Common Place Book of an Edectiei ISmo. 5a. 

Daaidaon’a Commentary on the Old TeatamcnL S4mo. da. 

Narrative of a Viait to the American Churehea. By A. Reed and J. M^thwon 
2 vola. Svo. 24a. 

Burghs Diacouraea on the Nature and Iniuence of Faith. ISmo. ft. id. 
Bellamy’aTranalationa of the' Bible. Part. VII. 4ta 1ft. 

Bingham’a Sermona 8vo. 1ft. id. 

Rev. J. R. Martini Diacouraea. Svo. ISa. id. 

Congregational Reform. By the Rev. P. Hall. 12mo. 5a. 6d. 

The Huabaadman’la Mritnal Monitor. 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

3 iblical Theology. By.the Rev.N.Morren. Vol.!. Svo. ft. 

ational Church Vindicated. Svo. Sa. 6d. 

Paley’a Natural Theolcm. with Notea by Lord Brougham. Vol. I. poat Sfo. 8a» 
The Church 'a Self-regulating Privilege. By J. Kempthorne. B.D. Svo. 5a. 

The Preacher. Vol. VIII. Svo. 7a. id. 

The Seottiah Pulpit. Vol. IV. Svo. Sa. 

Sennona Critical and Explanatory. By J. PaiaSna, B J}. Svo. 12a. 

SewelPa Sermona, Addreaaed to Young Peraona. JSmo. if. 

Dewey’a Diacouraea on VariouaSubJecta. ISmo. ft. 

Scripture Uni^ of the Proteatant Churehea. 12mo. 3a. 

A Manual of the Secta and Heieaiea of the Early Chriatiau Church. ISmo. Sk 
Willa’ Letteie on the Philoaophy of UnMief. Svo. 7a. 

Workaof the Rev.R. Wataon. Vol. IV. Sro. Sa.id. 

Mountain’a Sermona on Varioua Subjecta. ISmo. 7 b. 6d. 

Aitkcn’a Sennona and Lecturea. Svo. 5a. id. 

Guraey’a Lecturea on the Evidence of Chriatianity. 12mo. Sa. id. 

The Great Teacher. By the Rev. J. Harria. ISmd. 6 b. 

Uoyd’B Sermona. ISmo. 4a. id. 

Rabbett on Rerelationa, Chap. XIII. Svo. ft. 
MoBheim'BCommentarie8,Tranflated by Vidal. Vol. 111. Svo. 1ft. id. 

POLITICS. 

Gooch’a Key to the Pledgee and Declaiationa of the New Porliament of 1S35. 
ISmo. 4a. 

The Rationale of Pdlitieal Repreaentatlon. Sto. 10a. id. 

Political Writinga of Dr. Channing of Iteton. ISfeno. 3a. 

Free and Safe Government. By a CumberlaotHjindowner. Bvo. 8a. 
Hanaard'aDebatea. Srdaeriea. Vol. XXVI. XXVII. royal Bvo. SOaieach 
The SpeecheaofSir Robert Peel. Svo. 7t. 

Democracy in Ameriea. By A. de Toequevllle, Traaalaled by W. Raavt, Eaq. 
Vol. I. Svo. ISa. 

The Conaervative Standard of the Britlah Empire. By the Rev. 0. Bnrgeaa 
Svo. 5v. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Boulogne Guide. By J. Clarke with and platea. ISmo. 8a. 

HemingwayV Pinoiaina of North Wales. ISoM. ft. 

Vlewa of London from Original. DiMrlttge» Edited I^C. F. PMlsglift f vela. 
Svo Slitdoth. large imparproofoO^ with eomrediBap. ift. 
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Horsfield, FA A. 2 vols.*?nip. 4to. 61. ds. Od. half bound. 

Leigh's Guide to Moscosu with a Plan of the City. JSmo. IBs. 6d. 

Coghlan’s Guide up the Rhine. ISmo. ds. 

Brockendon’s Road Book from London to Naples, demy 8vo. 24s. imp. 8vo. 
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The Paris Directory and Visitors Guide wijth map. ISrno. 5 b . 

Guide to Herne Bay. plates. 18mo. 2 b. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Visit to Iceland in 1834. By J. Barrow Jun. post 8vo. 12s. 

Sir G. F. Temple’s Excursions in the Mediterranean. 2 vois. post Bvo. Sis. 
Moodie's Ten Years in South Africa. 2 vois. 8vo. SSs. 

Iiiglis’s Journey through Norwayi paitof Sweden, &c. post 8vo. 9s. 
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Capt. T. Boteler. 2 vois. Svo. 30s. 

Voyage Round the World. By James Holman. Vol. III. 8vd. 14s. 
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Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, &c., in 1833 by J. Auldjn, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Rambles In Northumberland 8ec. By S. Oliver. 12mo. 6d. 
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Hoskin'a Travels in Ethiopia. 4to. plates. 738. 6d. 

Sketc.liPH of Bermuda. By 8. H. Lloyd, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies. By R. R. Madden Esq, 2 vois. 
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Hvo. ISs. ' 
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Art. I.— 1. Report of a Sdeei Comnuttee of the Haute ofCammmt ou 
the Affairs of Canada, 18S8. 

2. StatuUeal Shetcket of Upper Canada, By a BockwoodaoMn. 
x-Thiid Editioii. 1838 . 

n^HE same drama which was acted in the North American 
Colonies of Great Britain from 1763 to 1783, is with trifling 
modifications actiiw at the present moment ; and, unim the 
democratic principwin the mean while acquires a great ascend- 
ancy in this country, it is likely to terminate in a similar catas* 
trowe. The frame of society in the Colonies is esaentiallv 
ana necessarily democratic; ip the mother country it is still 
essentially aristocratic. Whenever.therefbretheColonistsooma 
to be sufficiently strong to insist upon tiieir just claims to a 
government conformame to their genius and character, a 
collision is inevitable ; and nothing can aecnre ns ql the present 
vot.. xxiUe^Weitmkutn Reokxt. t 
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moment from the faaasrda of one, but a rapid reform in the 
sentiments and institutions of the mother country. 

Let the extent of tho country, and the number of people 
that are at present remonstrating in the British Colonies be 
noticed, and both will appear sulBciently formidable. The 
dissatisfaction naturally comdlenbed with the most powerful, 
populous, and mature of the North American Colonies, that of 
Lower Canada, but it has since spread to every one of the rest; 
in the same way that seventy years ago resistance to oppression 
copiinenced with the New-England States, and eventually and 
quickly spread to the remainder. The present British North- 
Ainerican Colonies are six in number, viz.. Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Newfoundland; exclusive of the vast hunting-grounds of 
the Hudson’s Bay territory In round numbers their area cannot 
be less than half' a million of square miles ; which is equal to 
one-third of the whole territory of the American Union. But 
in point of climate, fertility, and commercial convenience and 
accommodation, the territory of the Colonies is matly inferior 
to the average of that of the Republic. One of the Colonies 
only. Upper Canada, is remarkable for the fertility of its soil ; 
Lower Canada is of average fertility ; while all |he rest are more 
remarkable for thoir barrenness than -the opposite quality. 
There is no where either soil or climate fit for the production of 
some of the most remarkable commodities which distinguish 
the industry of the Republicans, as sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
The summers are too hot and too short, the winters too cold 
and too long ; for during a good moiety of the year, the land is 
either covered with snow, or ice-bound. The natural internal 
communication by lakes or rivers, is splendid ; but there is only 
one external outlet, the St. Lawrence, which is blocked up for 
half the year by ice, while the territory of the American Union 
has innumerable outlets, every one of them open to navigation 
throughout the year. The climate of the Colonial territory is 
remarkable for its salubrity, and in this point has an unquestion- 
able advantage over that of the Republic. 

In 18Ufj the total population of the British North-American 
Colonies was in round numbers 402,000. In 1826, or in less 
than twenty years time, it rase to 846,000, or was more than 
doubled ; and in 183*2 it was computed at u'pwards of 1,300,000, 
which shows in little more than a quarter of a century an in- 
crease of upwards of 200 jier cent. The annual increase by 
emigration from the mother country, may be taken at the yearly 
amount of between 30,000 and 40,000; and, adding this to 
what may be presumed to be the natural increase by births for 
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the jast three years, we shall hare a pom^alation of at least one 
million and a half at the present moment, ^ow this is probably 
very nearly what the population of tl^e ola Colonies was. when 
the troubles in them commenced almost immediately after the 
peace of Paris in 1763, at the moment when the Canadas were 
just delivered over to us by Prance. These Canadas then con- 
tained only the miserable population of 70,000. In 1775, or 
twelve years after their cession and sixteen after their conquest, 
being the year preceding the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, the population of the Canadas was still only 90,000. 
Vet at this time they were thought of such importance by the 
Republicans, that tliey undertook an expedition, great according 
to^ their means, for their conquest, and in the Declaration of In- 
dependence made the establishment of an arbitraiy government 
within them, on account of its evil example to liberty, one of 
the capital charges against the British government If, 
however, the population of the British Colonies should take 
even twenty years to double itself, it will in that time equal 
that of the American Union in 1783, when Britain acknow- 
ledged its Independence ; and when it shall have increased 
by some 60 per cent, as it did in the period from 1825 
to 1832, the inhabitants of the present British American 
Colonies will equal, if not exceed in number, those of the old 
Colonies when they drew the sword at the battle of Lex- 
ington. They will be more concentrated ; there will be fewer 
savages to harass and distract them, because in the last sixty 
years the savages have declined in numbers and courage ; the 
whole population will consist of free men, instead of at least a 
sixth part of it consisting of slaves as was the case witli their 
southern neighbours ; and instead of no neighbour to sympathize 
with them, tney will have a powerful nation of 14 or 1*6 millions 
of people with a common interest. These striking points are 
here stated, in order to point out that the season for trifling and 
tampering with the Colonies has past by, and that the time for 
conciliation, justice, and indeMndence, is at full maturity*. • 
Hie historv of the present British Colonies in North America, 
or at least of the chief of them, the two Canadas, may be very 
briefly told. Tb^ were conquered from Fiance durine the 
administration of Chatham, by the gallant, and still more lucky 


* Aa s matter of curiosity, it may be stated, that when the populaflou 
of the Canadas e«|nals is density that .of the United States, or is about 9 
to the aitnare mite, it will amount to four millions and a-half. Let it be 
supposed equal iu density to Europe, or 82 to the squarq wile (and its 
rapacity for supporting a popnlation greatly exceeds tliat of Bnrope), 
anotlisn its inhabitants will exce^ 400 miUioM. 
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than gallant, exploit of' Wolfe in 1769. They have virtually, 
therefore, formed ag integral portion of the British empire for 
the long period of seventy-six years. When first taken pos- 
session of, as already stated, they contained only 70,000 in- 
habitants ; and even at the peace of 1783, the population did 
not much exceed 100,000. By the treaty of peace which ceded 
Canada to the British nation in 1763, the relimon and property 
of the Canadians were secured to them, which indeed was 
conformable to the terms on which the province capitulated to 
the conquerors. For fifteen years after the conquest, the Colony 
was governed by Orders in (^uncil, that is, by the arbitrary will 
of the English Minister. In 1774, the English Criminal Law 
with Jury Trial was introduced by Statute ; and in the same 
Act by which this was done, the customs of Paris were declared 
to be the laws for the regulation of property. The Act of 1778, 
which relinquished the power of taxing the American Colonies for 
the benefit of the mother country, included the Canadas. Still 
they were under the arbitrary government of the Crown, and 
continued so until 1791, or for a period of thirty-two years from 
the conquest, or twenty-eight from the cession. In the last- 
named year was established that form of Government by which 
they are at present ruled. This Government was the work of 
Mr. Pitt, and the introduction of the Bill by which it was 
established is fomous in the annals of British party warfare, as 
being the outbreak of aristocratic feeling on the part of Burke 
and his friends, their adhesion to the Tory party in the war 
against the liberties of France, and their separation from the 
sounder part of the Whigs. By this Act the Province of 
Quebec, as the territory had been hitherto called, was divided 
into two Governments, to be called Upper and Lower Canada. 
Each was to have a form of Government, framed, as was pre- 
tended, on the model of the British Constitution. ' There was 
provision for a House of Commons or Representative Chamber, 
under the name of the Assembly. The nereditary wisdom of 
England was mimicked by a body of which the members were 
named by the Crown for life. This was called the Legislative 
CouncU. The Governor was to be the Representative of Roy- 
alty, to constitute the third power in the oalance of the Con- 
stitution ; and he had his Executive Council in imitation of the 
Privy Council of England. A Government framed on the same 
principle exists in ue other four provinces which constitute 
the Rorth American Connies ; and indeed with the exception of 
a few of the old Cohipies of North America as Massacnussets, 
and one or two of the West India islands where ^ Legislative 
Council is elective, this, has at all times been m curioni'ary 
'form of Colonial Governments. 
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The evils which have sprung out of ^is discordant plan of 
Government^ ate now to be shown. To do/Mr. Fox justice, he 
predicted most of them in the debates which took place on the 
Bill, expressing in reality more just and liberal sentiments on 
the question of Colonial Government than have come from his 
successors after the practice and eraerience of more than forty 
years*. The Frencn population of the Canadas, who knew of 
no government better than that of l/>uis XV, were at first 
well pleased to be ruled by the milder laws of England^ even 
when administered at the will of an individual ; and they con- 
tinued tolerably well satisfied, not only before, but even for years 
after the establishment of what was called the Constitutional 
Government of 1791. The explanation of this was easy enough. 
A weak and ignorant French population^ of 70,000, or even of 
90,000, was satisfied with a very indifferent administration; 
but when this population had increased, as was the case in 
Lower Canada in 1814, to 336,000,— when it had mixed witii 
English and American settlers, and become commercial, wealthy, 
and instructed, — ^it necessarily began to feel its own strength, 
and claim the substantial exercise of the rights conferred upon 
the democracy by the act of 1791, and which for near twenty* 
years, or until about 1810, appear to have been in abeyance. 
From that time until now, the struggle between the people for 
liberty and economy, and the local oligarchy supported by the 
English Minister, for prerogative and extravagance, has been 
going forward and almost yearly increasing in intensity. 

The root of the evil is in the existence of a Government un- 
suited to the character and fabric of the society. As long as 
the constitution was a dead letter, — that is, as long as the local 
oligarchy was permitted to rule the country and the people were 
indifferent ancl passive,— matters moved on in sufficient har- 
mony ; but as soon as this state of things came to an ^ end, the 
discordant parts of the machine pulled in opposite directions, 
and it consequently would not move at all. The House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada, as matters have turned out, proves^ to 
be a thorough representation of the popular opinion, being 
returned by Si. freeholders in the rural districts, and 10/. free- 
holders in towns, wliidi amounts pretty neerly to universal 
suffrage, as there are few householders that do not come under 
one or the other of these heads. U consists of eighty-eight 
members, so that there is a Representative for nearly eveiy 
6000 inhabitants. The Legislative ^Omncil, to represent the 
Aristocracy of a country that ffirom the hature of things can have 


• Speech, April 6, 1791. Pox^s Speechei, vol. iv. p. 202, 
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none, is nominally ap^inted by the Crown, that is by the 
OoTernor, the RepreBentaUve of the Crown. Praetfcally, how- 
ever, this is not the case ;* and bad as such a tesnlt would be, 
the matter is worse. The Governor, a stranger when he arrives 
in the Colony, finds himself in the hands of a faction, and it is 
this faction that virtually names the Legislative Council, ^e 
Executive or Privy Council, and the chief public fnnctionaries 
of the Administration. In ^t, the Colony is virtually ruled by 
a local oligarchy, and this oligarchy is a vile bureaucracy, which 
backed by the bureaucracy of the Colonial Office, carries 
everything before it. The Members of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils fretmently consist of the' same individuals, 
and among those individuals are found ex offieh many of the 
officers of the Judicial and Executive Administration removeable 
at the will of the Crown. The English Bishop (not the Canadian), 
and the Commissioner of the Jesuits’ Estates, are of both Coun- 
cils ; and in the Legislative Council or House of Peers, are 
farther found such members of a Canadian Peerage, as the 
Sheri^ the Receiver General of the revenue, the Commissioner 
of Crown lands, and many others of the same stamp. At the 
same time, members of this, strange House of Peers may be seen 
discbawne the functions of snbordinate officers to the Privy 
Council, while a Right Honourable Privy Counsellor will be fonnu 
in the capacity of a clerk to their Lordships the Legislators. Of 
what class of the population of the Canadas^ does the reader 
fancy^ this bureaucracy consists ? Not of the Canadians, who 
constitute four-fifths of the mass of the inhahitants; but of 
Tory English, Scots, and Irish, or what is worse, of American 
loyalists or their descendants, in other words of the enemies of 
public liberty who on the establishment of Independence found 
the Republic too hot for them to live in, and fled to the Canadas 
to plague them. Having done all thw could to prolong theper- 
nicious contest between the Mother Country and the old Cfolo- 
nies, they are now eogaged in the congenial task of working 
similar mischief in the new ones. 

From what has been stated, it most appear that the Govern- 
ment of Lower Canada consists, not of them co-eiq[aal and nicely 
balam^ powers' as pretended/ ont of two uncongenial, hostile, 
and discordant parts, vig. the Governor with hts Legislative 
Cooncil, being identic with the local oligarchy, on the one 
hand, and of the AnHembly lepresenung the interests, 
hopes, and wishes of,.^‘''^^plfl^’Oa the other;. .The collision 
which is at 01!^ a j^^.ana a rmnsequence of this state of 
things, has been exhiln£^ in a manner suffieiently^vemeiimble. 
In the coarse of Sessions of the Cotoohd PaiSanient, the 
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Upper Home hu thrown out one hundli^ and twenty>two Bills 
.^sent up to th^ the Representatives of,, the people, and so 
damaged forty-seven more in prinoiple«nd detail, that the Com- 
mons could not without dishonour to themselves and abandoning 
the cause of the people, aocepj^them. Here is a daring oH)ublic 
opinion, which the most ancient assembly of nobles in Europe 
could hardly improve upon. 

A few evidences of the elFeotsof this system will be adduced. 
The Mother Country Kas repeatedly surrendered the power of 
levying taxes without the consent of the Colonists ; and the 
compact is adhered to by the local Executive in the letter, but 
violated in the spirit. The Legislature of the Mother Country 
does not impose direct taxes on the Colony for the benefit of its 
own treasury, and contents itself with imposing such duties only 
as are deemed necessary for the regpilation of trade, the proceeds 
to go into the Colonial Exchequer. But although the Govern- 
ment of the mother country imposes no taxes for its own use, it 
does what is equally bad. It claims through its deputy the 
Colonial Ckivernor, the exclusive disposal of a large share of 
the actual funds of the state, without the knowledge or consent 
of the Representatives of the people. These funds consist of the 
confiscated estates of the Jesuits,— the whole revenue arising 
from the sale of land and timber,— the revenue arising out of 
fines and dues on Seigneuria, or the French feudal lordships, 
and the duties imposed by the Imperial Legislature for the 
regulation of trade. With respect to the first three items, 
the claim to appropriate them made by the local Executive, 
is of the same character as would be a claim on the part of the 
Crown in England to dispose without consent of the House of 
Commons orthe entire revenue under the management of the 
Department of Woods and Forests, after the peopb had already- 
provided for the personal expense of the Sovereign and for his 
civil list With respect to tiie last item, the claim is as if the 
King’s Ministers in Engload were to insist upon their right of 
disposing wittiout consent of Parliament of the whole class of 
duties imposed for tira-regulatioD of English commerce, such as 
the diBoriminatiog.datv on Kurt-Ipdia sugars and Baltio timber. 
It is almost natessa So inaisC Aat the exercise of the right 
claimed by the Executive is wholly ineonsisteut with good 
Government. The Representativea of the people must have 
the exclusive dispoaal of the lesouciOifS or the state, otherwise a 
free Government becomes a inen namil^^ vain mockery. 

Of the same nature with die brarislaiiitf revej^giP' first stated, 
are the Clergy Reserves. By the Act <^791, aiSb'wventh part 
^ all tto hmds granted.wfw to be inerved jRv the oleigy of 
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the Church of Englandr This was in a country in which thirty 
years before, there were no inhabitants but Catholics, where 
still four-fifths of the people are Catholic, and where the majority ' 
of the remaining fraction are Dissenters. But besides payment 
in land, the cleiOT of the Church of England are paid handsome 
salaries. The ^glish Bishop with a small fraction of the people 
for his flock, has an income of 3000/. a-year, and the title of* Lord 
Bishop of Quebec ;* the French Bishop, his senior, with a vast 
majority of the people for his flock, has 1000/. for his stmend, 
and the same title minus the Aristocratic coraomen. These 
are in . themselves only trifles; but they anord strong evi- 
dence of Aristocratic partiality and injustice, and are just the 
sort of materials that are likely in due time to kindle a people 
into resistance and separation. 

But the Executive Government of Canada did not confine 
itself to claiming the control of some particular branches of the 
revenue to the exclusion of the Representatives of the people ; it 
claimed also that the supplies which the Commons voted, should 
be voted in masses as they were asked by the public function- 
aries, and without details or explanation. * We want,’ said these 
modest persons, *6uch and such a round sum for military purposes, 
such and such a round sum for civil purposes, and sucfi and 
such a round sum for judicial purposes.’ This is what was 
called in the language of the Colony voting the supplies by 
* chapters,’ or, to use the current French phrase, en bloc. The 
House of Assembly contested with the Executive the point of 
furnishing details of expenditure before voting the supplies, for 
near a dozen of years together before the Executive was brought 
to reason, — a singular proof of the forbearance of the one, and of 
the indiscreet presumption and insolent folly of the other. 

Another claim of tne Local Executive equally modest, was 
a demand for a permanent Civil List during the life of the local 
Sovereign, in imitation of the Civil List voted to the Sovereign 
at the commencement of each reign in the parent country. 
This claim was made, after a demand of the exclusive control 
of all those branches of revenue which are equivalent to the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown in England, and as an equivalent 
for which a Civil List is voted, had been made and exercised ou 
the part of the Local Executive. 

Almost every Bill which passes the Lower House favourable 
to liberty, or even of a popular character, is pretty sure to be 
either rejected or mutilatea by the Legislative Council. Thus 
the Council has rejected Bills for making it obligatory on 
Members of the Assembly accepting offices of profit under the 
Executive, to vacate their seats and submit to a new election, as 
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is the practice ia England, France, B^ium, and wherever 
there is a semblance of constitutional* soyernment. It has 
Ejected Bills sent up to it by the Assembly for incapacitating 
the King’s Judges from sitting and voting in the Council ; a 
political duty justly held by the people to be inconsistent with 
the purity and efficiency of the Judicial Office. No wonder they 
should be led to this conclusion, when they saw the Chief Justice 
of the Colony at the same time Speaker or Chairman of the Le- 

S 'slative Council, with a liberal salaj^ annexed, and holding with 
s sons a plurality of offices which raises his Judicial salary 
of 1,500/. per annum to about 5,000/., or to a sum which 
exceeds the salary of the Chief Magistrate of die American 
Republic. The Judges are at present appointed during the 
pleasure of the Crown, an intolerable eviL lliUs have repeatedly 
been passed by the Representatives of the people for securing 
their independence, but as often, of course, rejected or mutilated 
by that branch of the Legislature in which the Judges sit and 
are leading members. Acts for the establishment of Local 
Judicatories, for the advancement of education among the 
people, and for the relief of Dissenters, are among those 
rejected by the Council. Such are a very few examples of the 
OTevances of the Canadians, out of a list of ninety-two exhibited 
by them in 1834. It is no wonder, then, that under the 
pressure of these circumstances the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada should have had recourse at length to the 
adoption of the constitutional measure of stopping the supplies. 
The unquestionable fact is that the Canadians have at the 
present moment more to complain otj than the thirteen United 
States had, before matters came to a crisis between them and 
the parent country. In the Declaration of Independence the 
Americans thus spoke sixty years aro, of the conduct of the 
Chief Magbtrate of the time; and the same terms might 
without exaggeration be appli^ at the present moment by 
the Canadians, to the responsible advisers of his successor. 

' He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good.* *He has forbidden his governors 
to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in Uicir operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them.’ * He has 
obstructed the administration of justice by refosing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers.' * He has made Judges 
dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.’ * He has created a multitude 
of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people 
and eat all their substance.* ' He baa kept among us in time of 
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peace standing annicey^ without the consent of our Legislatures/ 

* He has aflccted to. rentier the military independent of and superior ^ 
to the Civil Power.* ‘ % 

Such are the words of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and it will be seen tbati there is hardly a complaint 
uttered by the Americans before the parties came to actual 
blows, which might not now be made by the Canadians. 
The imposition of taxes without the consent of the people, is 
the only apparent exception; but it is one which is apparent 
only, for, as already seen, much of the disposable funds of the 
Colonial Commonwealth is seized by the Local Executive, and 
in the very faces of the owners squandered in acts of public 
profligacy and con'imtion. The only actual difference between 
the conduct of the Uovernraent of England during the present 
Colonial contest and during the former, is that the Tories 
were less discreet than their successors. They made a more 
impudent profession of bad principles, and threw themselves 
more boldly and imprudently into the front of the battle to 
fight for them. The successors of the Grenvilles and the 
Norths, on the contrary, act more wisely. Tliey exhibit them- 
selves as little as possible in the character of principals, and 
carry on a war against public liberty through the nameless and 
irresponsible partisans of corruption in the colonies. 

The enemies of liberty and their abettors in this country, 
have with characteristic cunning endeavoured to give out, that 
the contest going on in Canada is a national one, a contest 
between a French party and an English, between a disaffected 
party on one side and a loyal party on the other. It is quite 
true that the majority of those who are struggling for liberty 
are of French origin, and the majoritv of those struggling for 
the maintenance of abuses are of English. But in everything 
except language and a few inconvenient laws, the population 
of Lower' Canada is substantially English, There is hardly 
an individual in the Colony that was born a Frenchman. The 
people have been nearly all bom, and every one of them bred, * 
as English, and entertain no more national prejudice in favour 
of France than the inhabitants of the Channel Islands, who, 
though "'they have French laws and a French tongue, have 
English predilections. The truth is the very reverse of the 
allc^tion. As long as the Canadians were merely French and 
nothing more, they were contented and what the advocates of 
despotism would describe as faithful and loyal subjects. It is 
because they have become English in their mliiigs and habits, 
that they insist on the liberty which they know that English- 
men are entided to, and have been in the habit of claiming 
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and exercising eYerywhere for the lost tiro centuries. When 
l^eir Southern neighbours conquered their I;}dependeiice, they 
invited the Canadians to join them, lAid sent an army under 
an enterprising and gallant officer to assist them in their 
emancipation. But the Canadians were then really French 
in their sentiments and habits, and refused to join for any 
such object. The Canadian population was as neutral on that 
occasion, as that of an invaded Asiatic province; and would 
not stir a foot to assist either possessor or invader. ^ The 
contest was left to be decided between the regular armies of 
the invaders and possessors, and victory consequently remained 
with the strongest and best-disciplined. The result was, that 
at the termination of the American contest, the recently 
acquired French province of Canada alone adhered to Great 
Britain; while Britain lost every province of value or conse- 
quence peopled by her own children, many of which she had 
nourished and cherished for 150 years, and which she had 
ihoroughly imbued with her own national antipathies against 
France. During the last contest between England and America, 
Canada was again invaded, and the Americans again repelled ; 
because the Canadians were not yet sufficiently English, 
suffimently numerous, powerful; and prepared, to maintain the 
requisite portion of freedom and independence. Such was 
unquestionably the case twenty years ago; but no man in his 
senses will predicate that such would be the result of an 
invasion of Canada at present. 

In proof that the (j^uarrel in Canada is a mere contest between 
a French and English party, and that the conduct of the 
Assembly of Lower Canada is purely factious, the Trans- 
atlantic Tories tell us that the English settlers are not fully 
represented in the Assembly, that the population of French 
origin have an undue proportion of representatives. Statistic 
facts the most stringent and satisfactory, overthrow this well- 
intentioned hypothesis. In 1833, the total population of Lower 
Canada was computed at 620,000, of which 150,000 only were 
of British origin. Now it so happens that by the last election, 
out af eighty-eight membeics of which the Assembly is composed,- 
twenty-nve are of Briti^ origin, which is four more than 
in proportion to the numbers, or nearly one fifth part more 
than their due share. Lower Canada is divided into Seimeurm 
and l^ownships, the first^ inhabited by a majority of French, 
and the latter by a majority of English. Now it so happens, 
that hi no county with a majority of English, has a Frenchman 
been returned; while in every parliament it happeni that 
Englishmen are repeatedly returned for counties in which the 
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French population ijjeponderates. In the existing Assembljr 
there are no less than ^ix Englishmen returned by counties in 
which there is a ^at i^ajority of inhabitants of French origin. 

But at the very moment that the Canadian Tories were most 
loudly denouncing the existence of a French party hostile to 
British interests, all the oth&r British Colonies in North 
America were pursuing the very same measures as the Canadian 
patriots. This has not only been the case in Upper Canada, 
where there are few or no inhabitants of French ori^n, but in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s island, and 
Newfoundland, where there never were any, and which more- 
over, although poor and scantily peopled, are old possessions 
of the Crown ot England. 

What are the remedies for the dissatisfaction which now 
prevails in the British North-American Colonies, and which is 
just as likely to be quelled hj the temporizing policy of Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet, as the disaffection of the old Colonies was 
by the temporizing policy of that of Lord North ? The reme- 
dial measures seem obvious and easy, and nothing is wanting 
but the disposition to adopt and carry them into effect with 
spirit, determination, and liberality, The Imperial Parliament 
must proceed without loss of time to give to Lower Canada and 
the other North American Colonies new constitutions, and in 
framing these the most essential point will be to concede freely 
what has been long and loudly demanded, especially by Upper 
and Lower Canada, an Elective Council, or second legislative 
chamber chosen by the people, as is the case in the American 
Republic. The Veto of the Crown ought to be exercised with 
great delicacy and reserve. The Governors can at present 
refuse their assent to a bill at once, or state that they reserve 
such bill for the King’s pleasure ; and even after the Governor’s 
assent has been given, the Secretary of State can disallow the 
bill at any time within two years. This monstrous power pro- 
ductive of nothing but doubt, delay, and dissatisfaction, and 
which in fact was very justly one of the great subjects of 
complaint on the part of the old Colonies, ought at once to be 
cancelled, and some such regulated veto as is exercis^ on 
the part of the President of the general government of America 
substituted. Every branch of the Colonial revenue ought to be 
placed under the control of the representatives of the Colonial 
people. This is not only necessary towards ' satisfying the 
colonies, but on general principles it is an indispensable requisite 
for good ' government. Upon this point, therefore, the Crown 
and Parliament ought to exhibit no shabby reservation. 
Sooner or later it will oe extorted to the full ; and it will be good 
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policy to yield fireely and gracefully what cannot be eventually 
withheld. With the exception of the jtjdestion of peace and 
War, the regulation of international con^iueroe, and the naming 
of a Governor in chief, there are no questions in which the 
government of England ought to interfere in the affairs of the 
colonists, nor, indeed, in which it can possibly^ busv itself 
without doing mischief. The principle of non*interference, 
then, ought to be loudly and publicly acknowledged, by a 
solemn Act of the Imperial legislature. Altogeuer inde- 
pendently of public principle and justice, the necessities of our 
situation must suggest to us the prudence and expedient of 
pursuing such a line of policy in our relations with our North 
American Colonies. The position of these colonies is b^ 
itself sufficient to demonstrate, that no other course is 
safe. The Colonies have the broad Atlantic between us 
and them, while on their flank they have four^and-twentv 
Republics, — half a doxen of the most spirited, powerful, 
ana popular in their constitutions, being their immediate 
neighbours,— and the whole united by a l^deral Government 
into a bold and powerful nation of fourteen millions of people, 
and whose numbers within the life-time of many of us will 
exceed the present population of the United Kingdom. With 
such neighbours, it must be quite evident that the possession 
of discontented colonies across the Atlantic, will be like the 
possession of some scattered garrisons 3000 miles in advanq^ 
of our resources, and at the very fountain of the resources of a 
rival and it may be of an enemy ; and that consequently, instead 
of being sources of strength they wfli be souroes of weakness, 
distraction, and apprehension. Our obvious policy, then, will 
consist in assimilating the governments^ of our colonies, as 
nearly as is compatible with tiieir connexion with the mother 
country, to those of the American States in their neighbour- 
hood. Our colonies have no natural bias in favour of the 
inequalitjr, extravagance, and pageantry of monarchical and 
.aristocratic institutions; and if they find themselves worse 
governed and in possession of a smaller share of public 
liberty than their neighbours whose example is perpetually 
before their eyes, we may rest assured that there will be 
no means of contenting tnem, except by placing them, as 
far as circumstances wul tdmit, upon an equality with those 
neighbours. In the mean time it is admitted on all hands, 
that the colonists, and particularly the Canadians, have ex- 
hilnted no partiality in favour of a union with the American 
Federation, although perhaps in their situation it would be 
the most natural and advantageous political position for them 
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to be placed in ; and as to any desire to enter into terms with \ 
France, it is known- that^ they entertain rather a repugnance^ 
against, than a priejudice in favour of such a connexion. 

Instead of pursuiiig this prompt and obvious course, 
what course has the fiiitish Government pursued and is 
still pursuing? A course ofcpaltry shifts, expedients, and 
procrastinations, of which the only effect has been to irritate 
the colonists and provoke them to rise in their demands. 
A few grievances have been half remedied, and this is the very 
utmost that can be said for the British government ; but even 
here the concession in each case has come so late and with so 
ill a grace, that it has had every appearance of being yielded not 
to justice but necessity, to have been extorted and not con- 
ceded. With the exception of less intrepidity, this is exactly 
the line of conduct which the British Cabinet pursued in its 
quarrel with the old Colonics. It began with insolence and 
menace, and ended in submission anl meanness. The first 
constitutional resistance to * taction without representa- 
tion* was declared by the dominant party in the British 
Parliament to be a daring insult offered to his Majesty’s 
authority, and an audacious assumption of the powers of 
government*. Then the stamp duty was repealed ; a duty so 
paltiy, that it never could have paid the charges of collection, 
supposing the Americans to have peaceably submitted to it. 
So were the paltry duties on glass, paper, and painters* 
colours ; but a auty of threepence a-pouna on tea was retained, 
because, said the Prime Minister, * a total repeal could not be 
thought of un^L America was prostrate at our feet.* After the 
dispute had gone on for ten years, so little conscious was the 
British government of its real position, that an Act of Parliament 
was passed to give the King the power of naming the members 
of the Legislative Council of the province of Massachussets the 
great offender of the time. A power, in short, was given to the 
Crown, to put the most popular and satisfactory of tne American 
provincial governments, on a footing with the least popular ; to 
nmke the government of Massachussets Bay then, what the 
governments of Upper and ^wer Canada are now. Franklin 
next proposed a plan of reconciliation extremely favourable to the 
mother country ; but the British government, although disposed 
to redress a few grievances, was determined not to redress all, 

* The resolntionfl in which the sentiments and Isogasge nllnded to were 
used, were very appropriately introdneod In the House of Loed^ and by 
the Lords sent down to the Commons, of which the nuifority were the 
rqiresentetives 5if the Peers, 'niis was a fair example of bolanco of the 
* Olorioue Constitution.* 
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and especially not to forego its claim to interfere in the internal 
legislation of the Americans. The sword >«as then drawn ; and 
ofter the British had sustained many nvsHifying reverses, they 
seat Commissioners to America, under pretext of * restoring 
peace to the colonies/ When the powers of these Commission- 
ers came to be known, it was fQunu that they amounted only to 
authority to grant pardons, and contained not a syllable about 
redress of grievances. The American Congress caused the cor- 
respondence with the Commissioners to be published in the 
American newspapcfrs, and the proposition of their Excellencies 
became the subject of ridicule. After further reverses, England 
was driven at length to a real redress of grievances, ana sent 
Commissioners with full powers to grant such redress. The 
very same party— indeed the very same men— who had in 
the commencement of the contest pronounced a constitutional 
resistance to arbitrary taxation to be an audacious assumption 
of the powers of government, now proposed to yield every 
privilege to the Americans, short of a total separation. 
American deputies were now to have had a seat and a voice 
in the British House of Commons \ and the power that 
had abingated the constitutional charters of the American 
colonics, and proclaimed martial law in them, agreed without 
hesitation that no military force of the mother counti^ should 
ever be stationed in the Colonies without consent of Congress 
or the State Legislatures. The Americans rejected these con- 
ditions without hesitation ; they were ripe for, and resolved 
upon Independence. This is a little history which ought to be 
ever present to a British minister, when he is^ called upon to 
legislate on a question of colonial grievance. 

As far as the dispute with the modern North American 
colonists is concerned, its history has been not unlike that of 
the older ones. The government and its tools would in the 
beginning of the complaints of the colonists hear of no redress 
of grievances. They even persevered in insisting that there 
were no grievances to redress. As the colonists grew in 
strength and importunity, they removed a few minor grievances, 
but so tardily and reluctantly as to take away from their acts 
all the grace of liberal and just concession. The complaints of 
the colonists are now at least of five-and-twenW years standing ; 
and what is the remedy proposed by the British Ministry ? 
In the twenty-fifth year of complaint, to send a Commission 
of Inquiry, to know what u complained of, and what should be 
done. In short the Canadians have been complaining for a 
quarter of si centuiy at least, the Canadas have been in 
British occupation for near eighty years, and for the manage- 
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meat of the colonies of which the Canadas constituted the 
most material part, the nation has kept an oflSce which costs it 
near 30,000/. a-year, and yet under all these apparent advan- 
tages, so little is know'll of the condition of the complaining 
colonies, that a Commission is appointed to collect information, 
and this Commission composea of individuals who never saw 
the Canadas or any other colonies, nor ever made Colonial 
policy a subject of their studies. If this do not amount to a 
virtual pleading of ignorance and incompetence, it is difficult to 
say what does. 

The proposal of naming a Commission of Inquiry originated 
with the Tories, and they very naturally appointed a single 
Tory nobleman to conduct it. When the Whi^ regained office, 
they gladly availed themselves of the Tory artifice to gain time, 
for it was obviously nothing else ; and improving upon the Tory 
plan, they named a Coinmission of three Members. The parties 
nam^ to the Commission, will show in. the plainest language 
that an earnest desire to redress Canadian mevanoes had as 
little share as possible in the measure. The nrst Commissioner 
is a respectable Irish Whig peer, who never saw colonies nor 
thought of them, and whose highest qualifications were good 
temper and good intentions, and the range of whose political 
experience amounts to his having discharged for a year or two 
the duties of an Irish Deputy-Lord-Lieutenant. The second 
Commissioner ih a retired Indian judge, of conservative princi- 
ples ; a man of talent, but whose talents, unless some strange 
change has recently come over tlm spirit of his dreams, are not 
very likely to be exercised in forwarding reasons for the exten- 
sion of popular rights. The third and youngest Commissioner 
is a Captam of Engineers. 

The commonly received opinion is that the Commission of 
Inquiry is tolaatfiir two years; and as the notorious object is to 
put on time, and save tiie Government from the painful alterna- 
tive of coming to a decision on its own resnonsibility, it will 
unquestionably be extended to the utmost length to which it 
can be prolong^ with any show of decency. What the resnlt 
of the Commission will be, no sensible reader can be at a loss to 
foretell. In the cdlooies it will be received with distrust ; and 
instead of allaying irritation, will provoke and increase it. 
Its character will have trevdM before it, and be pertetly un- 
derstood. The colonists will see that it is a new pretext for 
delaying the redress of grievances. They will thoroughly 
understand that strugin uke the CommiaaiorKia..iiamed^‘'Osn 
furnish no infonoation, parole or documented, to the jwbfo 
authorities in England, which these autherities have not 
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years bad the opportunity of acquiring/from sources of far 
superior authenticity. 

« When the relations between the Nortn Ani'erican colonies and 
the mother country are placed on a proper and suitable footing, 
this will of course imply that the connexion shall not con- 
tinue to be onerous to either party. The colonies must have 
the same freedom of commerce with foreign nations that the 
mother country enjoys ; but they must pay their own charges 
both civil and military, and Great Britain must be relieved from 
every buithen on tlieir account whether financial or commercial. 
Instead of a loss, this, it may be confidently stated, will be a 
relief and a gain on both sides. It will not be difficult to 
give a tolerabfe notion of the advantages which would accrue 
to the mother country, which is supposed by the vulgar to 
be the principal gainer under the present system. During 
the war with the United States in 1816, this country main* 
tained in the Canadas 30,000 regular troops^ which independently 
of their transport thither and our monstrous expenditure in 
naval equipments on the Lakes, must have cost at the rate of a 
couple of millions sterling for each year of the continuation of 
the war. Since the peace, we have maintained in the North 
American colonics a regular force of at least 3,000 men, equal 
certainly to an annual expenditure of 200,000/. Under pretext 
of improving the water communications for the military defence 
of the Canadas, there had been expended down to 1 83 1, 9 14,205/. ; 
which, as a sum of from 40,000/. to 50,000/. has been voted every 
year since, makes now above a round million ; and tlie original 
estimate has of course been long ago exceeded, and this too upon 
iiiulertakiugs of little or no commercial utility, and in a military 
point of view just as likely to serve the purpose of an invader, 
as of the party that is silly enough to make this enormous ex- 

E enditure on the naked contingency of future advantage. But 
esides this military expenditure, there is also a large naval 
expenditure in the shape of fleets, docks and arsenals ; and the 
mother country is still further compelled to pay for the civil 
charms of several of the North Amencan colomesi and this to a 
yearly amount which exceeds 10,000/. 

But then according to the popular notion, we are repaid for 
all this expenditure by commercial privile^s and advantages. 
It is pretended that the trade of the North American colonies 
gives extraordinary employment to our shipping and our sailors, 
and affords a mat market for our manufactures, with the moat 
convenient outlet fbr emimtion. These assertions may bo 
briefly adverted to and refuted. By putting a discriminatbg 
duty, enormous in amount, on die com and timber of the 
VOL. xxiii. — FTer/ianis/er Asutfie. v 
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Nortliem' nations of Eurom, bat especially on the latter, ore 
discourage and almost' tiUne the commerce with those nations, 
to give a factitious encdaragemeiit to that of our North Amo> 
rican colonies. This policy commenced in 1800 and was perfected 
in 1813. Under this system, so favourable in appearance to 
the colonies, the declared value of the whole exports of British 
produce and manufactures to the whole of the British possessions 
ill North America in 1817, was 1,515,317/. In 1830, or at 
an interval of thirteen years, the amount was 1,857,133/. which 
is on increase of eighteen per cent ; an au^entation certainly 
not equal to that of the consumers within the same period, and 
thcrelbrc virtually no increase at all*. But within the same 
period, the trade with the Northern nations which was sacrificed 
to the imagined advantages of the colonial trade, had of course 
prodigiously declined. In 1 8 17 the declared value of the British 
produce and manufactures exported to Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Norway, was 3,905,730/., and in 1830 it had fallen to 
1,890, 688/., 'a decline of more than 2,000,000/.; that is to say, 
a decline which exceeded at this time our whole exports of 
British produce to the Borth American eoUmies, Thus by out 
strange policy we seem to have increased our trade in one 
direction by about 340,000/., and diminished it in another by 
above 2,000,000/. We hare gained a few poor customers in one 
quarter, and lost a great many rich ones in another. 

With respect to the employment given to our shipping and 
seamen by the North American trade, the usnal statement 
made by the advocates of the monopoly on this subject is that 
it employs yearly about 8,700 ships, of the burthen of about 
450,0(>0 tons, andi 20,000 seamen. It turns out, however, that 
the ships engi^ged in the trade perform on an average nearly 
two voyages within the year; so that this statement, so bravely 
put forth, contains an exaggeration of nearly cent per cent, and 
m short, instead of 450,000 tons of shipping and 20,000 seamen, 
the real numbers will be something like 225,000 tons and 10,000 
seamen, while we shall have farther to deduct the employment 
for shipping and sailors forfeited by the loss of the Baltic trade. 
The great advantage uiged by the monopolists in parliament 


.* In 1826, the cx|K>rts of British produce and manufaetaras to the North 
American colonies were 1^60^100/., and tlie population 845,<in0. In 1802 
the Mports were 2,030,0^. and the populatiun 1,062,260. It follows that 
the inetease of consumption was in seven years between three ^lour per 
cent only, while the increase of consumers was above twenty-Vve per cent, 
r There was then in reality a falling oif in the trade equal to one nhb part 
at least. Much is the national importance of a trade, lauded only hy the few 
monopolists who beaeiit by it to the pn^ddice of the peo|rie at Jat;fp!. 
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appears to be» that their timber is carried^a much louder voyage. 
Upon this principle, why do they not p|($^se the policy of carry^ 
hig a round Cape Horn f ' 

The boasted advantage of Canada for emigration, hardly 
deserve a serious refutation.* As long as England is over- 
peopled and Canada unfder-pcopled ;-^as long us there is too 
little land in the one, and too little labour in the other ; — emi- 
gration is sure to go on with a steady pace, and would go on 
tomorrow just as rapidly as it has gone on for the last five 
years, though Canada were an independent country. The only 
diflerence would be, that it would then go on without expense 
to the mother country. In this manner emigration is now going 
on, and has been going on from the United Kingdom to the 
United Republics of North America for fifty years. It did not 
cease when America became independent ; on the contrary it 
increased, and so did the trade of the United Kingdom. With 
the colonies constituting the present United States, our whole 
exports of British produce and manufactures amounted to about 
1,300,000/. With the independent Republic, notwithstanding 
the impolitic restrictions imposed on both sides, they now 
amount to between six and seven millions. 

But the injuries recounted are by no means the whole ones • 
sustained by this country on account of the false colonial policy 
which she pursues. We receive nearly all our imported timber, 
the raw material of some of our most valuable manufactures, 
and in truth also a ^reat necessary of life, dear and bad, 
through the same policy. The dincrence of duty between 
Baltic and Canadian timber, calculated upon the whole timber 
imported from North America, has been shown by a calcu- 
lation furnished by the Treasury to be about one million and 
a half a*year. , Suppose it however to have been since 1815 
no more than one million a-year on an average, it is still clear 
that the national sacrifice made for the last twenty years is not 
under twenty millions sterling. Upon the whole the pecu- 
niary losses sustained by the nation on account of the North 
American colonies, cannot safely be reckoned annually under 
two millions sterling; without calculating the loss of the superior 
trade which might Ije carried on with the Northern nations. 

So much, then, for the pretended benefits of this commerce 
to England. It is very clear that the colonies themselves, lose 
more tton they can possibly giun by it. They lose, by their 
comroeincial connexion with England, a free and unlimited 
iittercourae with the rest of the world ; and they especially loae 
the moat beneficial of all intercourse to them, that witli their 
immediate neighbours the Americans, which is at present for 

u2 
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the most pdrt carried, on by stealth, as if the most beneficial 
and legitimate of internsUional relations were a public crime. 
But the tendency of the^ monopoly trade itself, is to produce 
moral and political degradation in'-'^he persons engaged in it. 
The timber merchants of Montreal and Quebec, are for the most 
part the friends and allies of the Tory shipping-monopoly interest 
in England, and a worse connexion they could not have. They 
become in this manner the abettors of bad government in the 
colonies, and the opponents of every popular reform among 
their countrymen. It is they who, uniting themselves with the 
official party, have endeavoured to excite national and religious 
prejudices in the colonies, in which, happily for the colonies, 
they have signally failed^. With respect to the effects produced 
on the inferior agents engaged in this branch of commerce, or as 
it is technically called, the 'lumber trade,’ the opinions expressed 
by an individual thoroughly versed in its details are most 
conclusive, and the more so, since they are the opinions of a 
partisan attempting extenuation. The author describes the 
trade as follows. — 

^ There are two sets of opinions by two very different sets of per- 
sons — ^those who are interested in the trade, and those who are not. 
The first of these, looking at' the hands and shipping it employs, con- 
sider it the great staple trade of the country, and in this they are 
backed by the mercantile interest at Montreal and the shipping interest 
at home. The others, who are landholders and cultivators, con- 
sider it a trade which diverts so much capital and industry from the 
agricultural improvement of the colony, which they look uiion as tlic 
only legitimate pursuit in so large and improveable a country, and do 
not hesitate to brand it as a speculative and ruinous business to all 
connected with it, demoralizing the people, and creating in all who 
follow it a distaste for regular labour and habits, which unfits them 
for the duties of useAil and respectable members of society.’ 


* • An Elder of the Kirk, and bred in the mostorthodoxpart of Scotland, 

I came to this part of the country strongly prejudiced against Catholicism 
and its ministers ; hut .experience has shown me that these pn;judices were 
unjust. I expected to find both priests and people as violently opposed to , 
the Hritish Government here as at home; 1 round them tne strongest 
snppoitcrs of the Constitution, f had been taught to believe, that a 
Cafliolic priest was a hypocritical knav& who ruled his mi^ided fellowcra 
for his own selfish puiposes ; I have found them a moral and zealous 
clergy, more strict in their attention Co their parochial duties than any 
body of clergy 1 ever met in any part of the world, and not a bit more 
intolerant than their clerical brethren of any other sect. And 1 1'odk upon 
this public avomi and recantation os a penance for my sins of ignomcc, 
and I hope it will lie accented as such.'— iMe/cArer qfUppwr GzinwISz, kp m 
Backwo^mofin p. 100. This is the honest and ingenuous eoufissfion of a 
High Tory and a High Churchman. It Is clear from this statement, that in 
Canada there is no fuel for religious discord. 
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* The lumber trade has been carried on pretty mu/fTin tile following * 
liianiicr. A person possessed of little or ^capital, aniiinflated with 
the spirit of speculation, hires a numb^ of hands, and ])urchases a 
ijuantity of provisions on credit, and bAahes himself to the woods. 
His terms with his men are to feed them, supply them with what 
necessaries they may r^uire, %nd pay them when he sells his raft. 
Tin's mode of proceeding is one which has a manifest tendency to 
render a business unprofitable. No capital being required, any number 
of competitors may come into the trade i and the provisions, goods, 
and wa^s, being not only bought on a long credit, but their ultimate 
payment depending on a contingency, a very large profit must be laid 
on to cover the riuc incurred by such an arrangement. Besides, by 
the want of ready money, the master is put in the power of his men, 
whom, if idle or dissipated, he cannot put off, and though fewer hands 
would be sufficient to conduct the raft to Quebec, still all hands must 
stick to it, not only till it arrives at its destination, but until it be 
sold, at the same expense all the while to their master as if they were 
engaged in productive labour j because, if they quit the property over 
which they have a lien, they abandon the only security they have for 
their wages.' 

* But the worst feature in this system is, that it has a tendency to 
perpetuate itself ; for should n person with capital come into the trade, 
almost the only advantage he would possess over his poorer rival 
would be in getting his provisions and store-goods at something nearer 
their marketable value, (it being probable that from the tendency of 
mankind to hope the best, were he to pay his men every Saturday, 
they would still take but very little less than if paid at the end of the 
season,) and the power of 'paying off bis meu when he no longer 
requir^ them.' 

* Another pernicious effect produced by the trade is, that it draws 
farmers from their le^tiroate occupations, and makes them neglect 
tlie certainty of earning a competence by a steady perseverance in 
their agricultural pursuits, for a vision of wealth never to be resdized. 
In fact, the only proper or profitable way in which a farmer can 
interfere with lumMr, is by employing himself, his servants, and his 
cattle, in bringing out timber during the winter months, and selling 
it on the spot when the navigation opens ; thus employing to profit a 
leoson that would otherwise be lost to him, and converting his pro- 
duce which may not be saleable, into a commodity which is market- 
able.**— MctcAeir by a Backwoodsman. 

The writer after these observations proceeds to admit that 
* lumbering’ induces * dissipated habits.* *It ought to be 
remembered,’ he says, * that it is not the sober, (he industrious, 
the persevering lovers of order and comfort, that engage in such 
empKnrments ; it is those restless adventurers, who oesptse re- 
gular industry, and wish to make money during one period that 
ttvey may dissipate it in another, or as the sailors, ' to earn like 
bome^ end spend like asses/ He observes that Mumbering/ 
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that is lo weod-cutting, is not ulLcncIcd witli any such con- 
sequences in Norway*«iid Sweden ; and he might have added 
with equal proprielyy notyai England, nor in America, nor any- 
where else in which it is not a forced, precarious, and gambling 
cinploynieiit as it is in Canada. 

Sucli is a tolcmbly fair view *of that connexion which the 
vulgar believei and the interested and selfish represent, as so 
reciprocally advantageous to the mother country and the colonies. 
Of what real and substantial advantage then, after all, arc 
colonies to a country ? As the colonies of modern nations have 
been heretofore managed, they have added not strength but 
weakness to the country sending tliem out, and in so far as tlic 
colouial system of trade has been adhered to, they have crippled 
instead of promoted commercial intercourse, by directing 
capital into channels less productive than it would have sought 
if left to its own natural exertions. A colony, is a transfer of 
a portion of the capital and labour of the mother country into 
distant regions, for the sake of some species of production 
which it is supposed can be carried on with' advantage there \ 
and the criterion of whether the transfer is advantageous or not, 
is simply whether the produce in question can be obtained more 
cheaply by the intervention of the colony, than it can be ob- 
tained elsewhere by other methods. All colonies that go 
against this rule, are inventions for paying a quart to receive 
a pint. Ill fact, the only colonial cstablishiiieiits in modern 
limes that have in any way answered the legitimate purpose 
of colonies, and which are nuinagcd as colonies ought to be, are 
the so-call^ * territories ’ of the American Republic. I'bese afford 
u constant outlet to the population of the older slates, as fast 
as it can only employ itself less profitably at home than abroad ; 
tlie general Government conducts their administration with great 
economy, and for the chaige which it thus incurs is more than 
reimbursed by the sales of the public lands of the new establish- 
uients, while th^inhabitants or colonists are put at once in pos- 
session of every substantial advantage and privilege possessed 
by the community at large. * Plenty of good land, and liberty 
to manage their own affairs ilicir own way, seem,* says the 
author of the Wealth of Nations, * to be the two great causes of 
the prosperity of all new colonies/ In these American colonies, 
for they are really and essentially so, these two great causes of 
prosperity are in full and acitvo operation. In our North 
American colonies, the liberty is absent, and the colonists, the 
only good judns of thdr own afiSiirs, are deprived of their 
management by the busy and impertinent meddling of an 
ignorant oligaicby three thousand miles off* Let " * 
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^ERMANY and her politics have at length awakened the 
^ solicitude of Europe ; the state of subjection to which that 
country is reduced has excited general indignation, and the 
resistance of her patriotic inhabitants has attracted universal 
interest. Must it not be expected that a time will come when 
this country, situated in the centre of Europe and covered 
by so dense a mass of ponulation» will influence the general 
politics of this quarter of the globe ? 

France has not been bchind-hand in the general movement 
in favour of Germany, as being most particularly interested in 
the fate of a country bordering uer frontiers, where the Revolu-- 
tion of July was greeted with universal welcome, and which 
insw prove a powerful barrier against the Holy Alliance. 

The literature of the Countries beyond the Rhine was eagerly 
sought for by the French, previously to the political events of 
1830. The writings of Giitbe and Schiller had already at that 
period proved an irresistible temptation to the modern school of 
Rqniance, which inhaling the spirit of fiction of the German 
authors, became as it were the reflection of German literature. 
This inoovation is now more nrevalcnt than ever, and has been 
extended to other branches of learning. Some.of the French have 
crossed the Rhine, to study education ; others have made deep 
researches into the works of the learned writers on jurisprudence 
at Uerlin, M. L’Heriuinier for instance, who is about to ]>roduce 
the fruits of his studies ; M. Marmirr for many years a resident 
at Berlin, promises a work on German literature; M. St. Marc 
Girardin has already given much useful and important informa- 
tion ooUected during a tour in Germany. 

Since Mad. de Stael until very lately, few French authors 
had endeavoured to extend the acquaintance with Germany 
among its western neighbours; but now a German conies 
forward and claims a iigbt to show his country in a proper 
light. This is M. Henri Heine, a writer of repiutation for bis 
eloquent and energetic language, and whose quick, striking, 
and powerful imagination has been compared to that of Lora 
Byron. After being the' auBior of several tragedies, lyric 
poemSn And a celebrated work entitled Itebebilder in which will 
oe found relate with gceet accuracy his impressions of a loor 
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througb^aly^nd Hogland and of several sea excursions, he 
sought rnuge in Fr^ce from the perseoilHons of Russia, and 
soon after his arrmil'*vablished De la France, a work entirely 
political, and later D^FAliemagne, which more particularly 
relates to German literature. By many, the political passages 
of the latter work have been looked upon as a mere digres* 
sion ; but such facts as those stated by the author, and above 
all his reflections on the present and future state of his country, 
are of the highest importance. 

In the first volume, M. Heine characterizes with great 
ability the man who so materially contributed to the destiny 
of 'his country, Luther. On the principle that doctrines 
were liable to be discussed, and to be remted either by the 
Bible or by notions suggested by common reason, Luther 
allowed man the right of explaining for himself the Scrip* 
tures by means of bis own intelligence, and invoked reason 
to judge sovereignly in cases of religious controversy. From 
thence arose in Germany what is called the liberty of the mind, 
or freedom of thought. Thought constituted a right, and the 
decisions of reason became lawful. During the earlier centuries, 
it is true, mankind were far from being lestrained either in their 
thoughts or speeches ; and in those times the schoolmen were 
in the habit of openly discussing, what men would now shudder 
at the very mention of. But this originated in the distinction then 
held between theological and philosophical trutlis, a distinction 
which was thought a sufficient guard against heresy, but tolerated 
only at the Universities, and in a species of gothic Latin incom- 
prehensible to the people. The Church had then but little to 
apprehend from these discussions, which still were not exactly 
sanctioned by her, and now and then some unfortunate 
scholar was burnt. Since Luther’s time, all restraint on the 
contrary has been put aside, and theological and philosophical 
doctrine without any distinction have l^n publicly and heed- 
lessly discussed in the German language. Reformiitg Princes 
have since made this freedom of thought lawful, ana German 
philosophy is one among the important results. In no country 
in the world, not even in Greece, were opinions more freely 
expressed and developed, than in Germany during the last 
centuiy up to the period of the French Revolution. 

In speaking of the reform effected by Luther, M. Heine 
takes the opportunity of pointing out the striking contrast of 
modem ages, without, however, despairing to see yet greater 
benefits reaped from the system of Luther. 

' In PruMia/ he observes, ' liberty of opinion is unlimited. The 
Moniuis of Rrandebouig wm folly confident that be Could not 
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attain the throne of that country unless win ^rotalant principles. 
Since then, things arc altered, and the natiferaefender of our Wo* 
testant lilierty has connived with the UltyrfntflAine party to suppress 
^t ; he even converted to his treacherous^esighs, that deadiy weapon 
tile censorship, invented and directed agunst us by Popery.' 

‘ How extraordinary ! We Germans are the strongest and the most 
ingenious (leople in the worid. Trinces of our race will be found on 
every throne in Europe ; our Rothschiids are the kings of money ; our 
learned men the sovereigns of science; wc ate the inventors of 
printing and gunpowder ; and still one of us dare not Sre a pstol^shot 
under pain of being fined three dollars for the offence ; and when ohe 
of us inserted the following paragraph in the Gazette de Hambourg, 
“ I have the pleasure of informin|' my friends and acquaintances, that 
iny wife has given birth to a child as beautiful as liberty,*’ Doctor 
Hoffmann takes a red pencil and erases the word " liberty." 

' Whether this will lost much longer, I cannot say j but this I know, 
the question of the liberty of the press which at the present moment is 
the subject of such vehement debates in Germany, is significantly con- 
nected with the questions 1 have discussed above ; and I have an idea 
that its solution will not be attended with material difficulty, if we for a 
moment consider that the liberty of the press is the mere consequence 
of the liberty of opinion, and therefore incontestably a Protestant 
right. Germany has already shed her most predons blood for the 
niuintenance of similar rights, and her natural courage may possibly 
be again put to the test in the present instance.’ 

The author speaks in similar terms on the question _ of 
academical liberty, which at present occupies the public mind 
in Germany. Since the pretended discovery has oeen made, 
that political excitement, that is to say, love of liberty, exists 
in the universities, it is from every side insinuated to the 
sovereigns that it is necessary these institutions should be 
abolished, or at least that common schools should be established 
in their stead. New plans are suggested from every quarter, 
and the ayes and n()es of the question are vehemently argued. 
But none of the avowed partisans oMhe University system who 
have as yet rendered themselves conspicuous, seem to be fully 
penetrated with the real bearing of the question. Th^ do not 
seem thoroughly to comprehend, that the enthusiastic feeling 
in favour of liberty is more prevalent among the students of 
these Universities than anywhere else ; and that if these insti- 
tutions were to be closed, the youth, who were under a certain 
restraint as long as confined within their precincts, would then 
be let loose, would unite with the youth and working-classes 
of commercial cities, and express their opinions with still 
greater force. The defenders of the Universities attach tliem- 
Mlvea pruicipally to prove, that if these iratitutiona were to 
be sappreesed, science would be annihilated in Oeimany p-4bat 
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academical liberty isj indispensable to education as enabling 
youth to consider al^gs in their different points of view ; — 
just as if a few t^Teew terms or hard words were of much 
importance in this case, t And what do Princes care for the 
preservation of science^ or the studies of civilization^ if the holy 
security of the throne is to be in •danger? Th^ would surely 
muster courage to sacrifice all these benefits^ for the posses- 
sion of absolute domination. Tlieir power is the gift of the 
Almighty, and all worldly considerations must give way to 
the vHll of God. There is therefore a misunderstanding, not 
only on tlie part of the worthy professors who so strenuously 
defend the University interests, but also on the part of the organs 
of Government who are so inveterate in ^^rsccuting these 
institutions. The real question is thoroughly understood only 
by the Catholic propaganda of Germany. These last, kindle secret 
enmity against the University system, which they undermine by 
artifice and deception; and whenever one of the pious brother- 
hood feigns a deep interest in the University cause, fiis apparently 
benevolent insinuations are invariably the forerunners of some 
trick. They arq perfectly aware of the game they play, 
and of the nature of the stake. For the Universities lu their 
downfall would overturn the Protestant Church, whose roots 
are so deeply imbedded within the precinct of these institu- 
tions, that her whole history daring the lost centuries, is com- 

? rieed in the theological discussions 6f tlie Universities uf 
i^ittembourg, Leipzig. Tubingen, and Halle. M. Heine is of 
opinion with those who think, that the German people are not 
easily eacited, but when once put upon a course, pursue it 
with a firmness that nothing can shake. At least the Germans 
have so shown themselves in religion and in philosophy ; though 
M. Heine questions whether they will be as constant in politics. 

He admits that it would be wrong to deny that considerable 
progress has been made, dbi relating the persecutions against 
Fichte in 1'799*, he cannot help remarking that they bear an 
affecting resemblance to the more recent stale of Germany ; 
but with this exception, that in 1799 the love of liberty excited 
few except the learned members of the community, such as poets 
and scientific men, but now it is prevalent among the lower 
orders, particularly the labouring and working classes. 

* At the period of the first Revolution, a most heavy and completely 
German clrowsiiiees overwhelmed the people; a kind of brutish 
tranquillity prevailed througboiit Germany, but a most powerful 
impulse was given to onr bteratufe. Even aulhors who had hitherto 

• DefAlkwmgne, vol. i. pegs 
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lal a solitary life in the most remote corners country, took a 

|jart ill the general movement. Without knowlcilge of 

politicul events, in consequence of a speoR oVwcret allinity they 
thoroughly understood the great social jmiKiilanGC of '^tlic facts, 
and expressed it in their writings. This reminds me of a 
phenomenon in those large shells with which wc ornament 
our mantel-pieces ; by applying file ear to them at the hour of the 
tide, however distant thev may be from the sea, a murmuring noise 
similar to the waves breaking on the beach may be distinctly 
heard. When your great Revolutfon broke out in Paris, and a restless 
ocean of men were stirred opto rebellion, our Germans too murmured, 
and their hearts resounded with enthusiasm. But they sat alone, 
and were surrounded by inanimate porcelain, tea-cups and coffee- 
pots, Chinese pagoils whose heads mechanically swung exactly 
as if they were aware of what was going on. But mas! this 
revolutionary sympathy turned out very unfavourably for our un- 
fortunate predecessors in Germany. The petty noblemen and hypocrites 
deceived them in the basest manner. Some of them fled to Paris and 
died in abject want and misery. 1 lately fell in with an old blind 
fellow-countryman who hod rcuded in Farts ever since that period. 
I met him in the Palais Royal, where he came to revive his withered 
limbs by the rays of the sun •, it was painful to see him pale and 
cmnciatd, feeling bis way by the walls of the houses ; I was given to 
understand that he is the priest Ueibeig. 1 also visited not long ago 
the garret in which our countryman George Forster breathed his last. 
A still more cruel fate would 'have awaited the friends of liberty who 
remainedin Germany, if Napoleon and the French had not been quick 
in conquering us. Napoleon certainly never hod the least idea, that 
he had been the providential saviour of ideology. If it had not been 
for him, the gallows and the wheel would have been the reward of our 
])liilosophcrs and their ideas. But still our German libcmls were of 
those republican principles which would not allow of their courting 
Napoleon ; they were too generous to bow to foreign domination, and 
they preferred remaining silent. They smiled sorrowfully at the 
downfall of Napoleon, but still were silent) they took no port in the 
patriotic enthusiasm, which at that period burst forth in Germany 
wdlh the periuission of the high authorities ; what they knew, they 
kept to themselves. These republicans lead u most pure and frugid 
life, and live in general to a good old •, when the Revolution of 
July broke out, many of these oilditics were still in the land of the 
living ) several of them, who until then hod always been reserved 
and apparently bending under infirmity and old o^, now^ to our 
utter astonishment, held up their heads, smiled familiarly on tts 
young men, took us by the hand and joyfully related to u$ stories of 
tlieir times. I even heani one of them sing the Marsellloise in 
a cafe ) he taught us the mdody and words of that national anthem, 
and in a veij short time we were able to sing it as well as the good old 
man himself.' 

M. Heine points out the bed effVot pioduoed on the spirit ^ 
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politics J.'r by the turn the study of philosophy has 

taken vntKii Natural philosophy, which has to 

various bninchei^^s^pce been a source of the most beneficial 
effects, in others prd^duced harnu At the same period that 
Oken, one of the most thinking men of his d^, discovered a 
new world of ideas, and buoyed op the minds of German youth 
in favour of the imprescriptible rights of mankind, of liberty 
and equality, Adam Miiller, in his lecture on natural philo- 
sophy, argued that nations ought to be folded like a flock of 
sheep. About the same time M. Goerres held forth on the 
obscurantism of the middle a^e, founding his observations on 
the following philosophical notion, — that the state ought, like a 
tree, to be organically formed of a trunk, branches, and leaves, 
which were so admirably to be met with in the hierarchy of the 
corporations of the middle ages. At the same period also, the 
natural philosopher Steffens proclaimed the principle, in virtue 
of which the peasantry were to be distinguished from the 
nobility, because the former have received from nature the right 
to labour without being permitted to enjoy its benefits, and the 
latter the right of enjoying the benefits without ^ing en- 
cumbered with the labour. Very recently — that is a few months 
back-— a young fop in Westphalia published a memoir praying 
the government of his majesty of Prussia to take into considera- 
tion the continual parallelism which philosophy demonstrates to 
exist in the organization of the world, and to make the political 
separation more distinct, on the ground that the community has 
four elements — the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, and the 
peasantry — analogous to those of nature, fire, water, air, and 
earth. When such distressing folly as this was seen to bud on 
the branches of the philosophical tree, and likely to expand into 
poisonous blossoms,— when it was observed that the German 
youth, buried in metaphysical abstractions, were forgetting the 
most pressing interests of the epoch, and in danger of becoming 
unfit for political life, — the patriotic friends of liberty must have 
felt just resentment against philosophy; some of them, indeed, 
were even persuaded to give it upas a lost game, and productive 
of no favAirable results. 

* We shall he wiser,' says M. Heine, Mhan to refute these tliscon- 
tentefl persons seriously. German philosophy is a question of general 
iolportance to innnkind, and our descendants for sevend generations 
wiy alone be able to decide whether we are deserving of blame or 
merit for having let our beads run on philosophy in preference to our 
Revolution. I certainly conceive that such a methodical nation us 
Germany, ought in the first instance to have occupied themselves with 
reform ; next with philosophy ; and lastly, with their political revo- 
lution. This order of things, I tbiiik, would have been reasonable. 
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The heads which philosophy employed in 

by the Revolution at pleasure $ but philosopll(y fl|Viieve 9 ^^..maw. 
any use of the heads which the RevoliUion^ should hav€;yi||||^^lE before. 
But never fear, iny worthy countrymen ; the revolution Of Cisj^any 
will neither be more nor less violent,* or important in Its 
having been preceded by the crfticisni of Kant, the transcendental 
idealism of Fichte, and natural philosophy. These doctrines gave full 
vent to the revolutionary power, which being previously kept in a 
sort of restraint, only awaited a favourable opportunity to burst forth 
and fill the world with termr and admiration. Then we shall see 
come forward the disciples of Kant, who neither listening to piety in 
the real or ideal world, will overthrow our European life with sword 
and axe, to tear from it without pity the roots of the past. After 
them, on the same stage will appear the followers of Fichte, whose 
volunteer fanaticism will neither be subdued by fear nor interest ; their 
life is in their genius ; they despise materialism ; in this they resem- 
ble the first Christians, who were not to be subdued either by corporal 
punishment or earthly eijoyment. Yes, such transcendental idealists 
as these, would be still more unyielding than the first Christians 3 for 
the latter would suffer martyrdom to obtain celestial happiness, but 
the transcendental idealist considers martyrdom imaginary, and keeps 
himself inaccessible in the fortress of his thoughts. But foe most 
terrific of all would be tine natural philosophers, who would participate 
in action in a German revolution, and join in the work of destruction 3 
for if the hand of the Kantist strikes bard and with a good aim, be- 
cause his heart is insensible to traditional respect; if the Fiditean 
boldly despises danger, because he is in reality free from it; the 
natural philosopher will be still more dreadful, because he acts in 
coiyunction with the original powers of the world ; because he con- 
spires with the hidden forces of tradition,— brings forth those of Ger- 
manic polytheism,— rouses the fighting propensities so prevalent in 
ancient Germany, where people went to combat, actuated not by the 
desire to destroy or to conquer, but by an invincible inclination to 
fight. Christianity appeared in a great measure to soften this brutal 
spirit of fighting of the ancient Armans, but did not succeed in 
entirely destroying it ; and when the cross— the talisman by which it 
is checked— shall fall to the ground, then will break loose afresh on 
the world the ferocity of the ancient gladiators, the frantic exaltation 
of the Berserkers that are even at the present day the subjects of the 
poets of the north. Then,— and alas ! the day will come — ^the old 
divinities of war will emerge from their fabulous tombs, and lay with 
their tears the dust of centuries. Thor will lift his massy hammer, 
and cast down the gothio-built cathedrals.* 

' When you hear the turbulent uproar, dear neighbours of France, 
be on your guard, and interfere not with us or our broils in our own 
country, or you might repent of it. Refrain from kindling the fire, 
refmin fnun extinguishing it ; you might burn your fingers. not 
scorn this advice, although it comes from a man of tlmughi, who 
particularly recommends you to beware of the sects of Kantists,Ilcbt- 
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esns^ ai4Mrat^:^^M3lo8ophers \ do not laugh at a fantsstlcal poet, 
who prophViiea ini%e real world a revolution similar to tlmt which 
has taken place in thh moij^l. Thought precedes action, as lightning 
precedes thuncfer. Thunder in Germany, truly deserves the name of 
German ; it does not come on in quick and successive claps, but rolls 
on slowly and gradually; but when you hear o peal louder than 
any yet heard since the commencement of the world, then rest assureil 
that German thunder has struck its mark. Then will eagles full dead 
from the air, and lions in the remotest deserts hang their tails nnci 
crawl into their royal dens. Germany will witness the performance 
of a drama, to which the revolution of France will be. n mere idyll. 
Fi very thing is at present calm, it is true ; and if you see a few men 
here and there violently gesticulating, do not suppose that these are 
to he the actors of the great drama. They arc merely curs who g«i 
running and biting about the arena, previous to the hour of arrival of 
the gladiators who are to figure in the deadly combat.' 

‘ When the clock strikes, nations will crowd ronnil Germany, us oo 
the stands of a great aiuphitheatre, to witness vast and fearful games. 
1 advise you tlien, Frenchmen, to keep quiet, and above all not to 
applaud* Your intentions might be misunderstood, and you might 
be rebaked rather abruptly, and with that impoliteness common to 
our couDtiy | for if in our former days of indolence and bondage we 
could vie with yott, we should now in the ^arrogant ebriety of our 
youthful liberty be much more able to contend with you. You arc 
well aware of what wondrous things liberty can perform, you who 
can no longer call it (o your assistance. Take heed (hen, be careful I 
My intentions are good and disinterested, and I tell you hitter truths. 
You have more to fear from Germany set free, than from the Holy 
Alliance and all the Croats and Cossacks put together. Jn the 
•first place, yon are not liked in Germany ; which is really uiinccount- 
.ablc. What you are reproached for, 1 could never exactly ascertain. 

I heard a 3 ’oung FieilU^jilUmagne say one day in a public-house at 
.Gottingen, that the death of Konradin de Hohcnstaufeti, wliom you 
bcheadi^ ut Naples, ought to be avenged by French blood. You 
certainly have long foigutten this ; but we never lei anything escape 
our memory. You sec, that whenever you take into your head to 
bring up old sores, we shall never be in want of German-Uko stubborn 
arguments to meet them with. At any rale, 1 would advise you Co bi; 
on your guunt; whatever may happen in Germany, whether the 
Prince Royal of Russia or Doctor Wirih bo invested with the reins of 

E Vvernment, romain quiet and let your soldiers be in readiness. 1 am 
ndly dIs|iosed towards you, and 1 really shuddered when I heard it 
intimated the other day that your ministers, hod the intention of dia- 
mrmiog France.* 

'As in spite of your romantic apiriti you are not altogether void of 
.dnsaioid knowledge, and have visited Olympus ; among the joyful 
divipitlea who there ,ftaaC on nectar and ambrosia, you must have 
seen a certain gOteM^f ^ midst of her oelesiial eivoymenCs, 

'Olw^a weave a breastrjilatejeiid helmet, and beers a lance.' 

' She is the goddess of tsisdom.’ 
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These pages, full of both humour &nSifltpkjNlfcno]vrledg», 
show that M. Heine, in appreciating tht^raVclM.'Oppowd to a 
revolutionary impulse by mystical philosophy agjj^ other means, 
still believes in.a future revolution of Gennany. At times, his 
work is strongly expressive o( his irritation at the dullness of 
the politiccd spirit of his country, but without evincing any dis- 
couragement ; in this case eloquence of style is combined with 
witty raillery. At the period of the war against Napoleon, we 
Germans were ordered to evince a spirit of patriotism, and we 
became professed patriots accordingly, for we always obey the 
injunctions of our princes. But let it be understood that this 
patriotism is not the feeling understood by that denomination 
in France. French patriotism is a warmth, an expansion, a 
dilatation of the heart, and embraces the love not only of friends 
and near relations, but of entire France, as well as of every 
civilized nation. German patriotism, on the contrary, is a con- 
traction of the heart which shrinks as leather does in frost, and 
the patriot ceases to be a citizen of the world, a European, and 
is nothing but a narrow-minded German. When ’God. or the 
Cossacks had destroyed the ilite of Napoleon's army, we were 
restored to animation by the melodious strains and bad verses of 
Kiirner, and gained our liberty by dint of battle, for we always 
obey the injunctions of our princes. 

* At the period of this contest,* says M. Heine, * a school so ostenr 
sihly opposed to France, and professing the old popular tastes of for- 
mally both in art and in real life, was of course very eenemlty sup- 
ported. llie principles of the romantic school, were handed about 
with tiie excitations of the government and the watch-words of secret 
associations. And Mons. A. G. Schlegel conspired against Racine 
with the same view as the minister Stein against Napoleon. The 
school rowed agninst the Current of time, which was flawing to ito 
own source. When at length German patriotism and nationality 
gained the victory, the romantico-gothico-germanfco-Olidstian Schon 
was triumphant along with German patriotic andte^igious art. 
The great classic Napoleon, as classical as Alexander VBd Csesar, was 
overpowered and tell; and the little romanUc Messrs* Augustus 
William and Frederick Schlegel, as romantic as Tom Thumb and 
I’uhS in Boots, held up their heads in triompb.' 

M. Heine allows that he was influenced by politieaj consi- 
derations in his judgment of the romantic character of Germany ; 
and declares positively in his preface, that he does not wish -to 
censure Frencn Romantic ideas either directly or indirectly. . 

* The writers who extolled the middle ages, bod another oh|rtl; In 
view I the efiect they produced on the publw mind, was MgfaltmMtu* 
dicial to the liberty and bappinSss of.Ris oonntQr at kugfii 
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writers felt AWei^bji^teur interest in these occurrences, which the 
French public cont«l{piaie<l out of mere curiosity. Many of them, in. 
rummagiiuf over historical events gone by, had no other object in 
view thajir^eflng out a ’costume for next carnival. The Gothic 
fashion was> consijiercd by them as a mere mode, and was resorted to 
only to augment momentary enjoyniCiit. They wore their hair in long 
curls after the fashion of the middle ages ; but if their hair-dresser 
inadvertently hiiited that this coiffure was unbecoming to their 
features, they immediately insisted on his cutting them off, and the 
ideas therewith connected ended in smoke. Alas ! it is quite another 
thing in Germany ; and for this reason, that the middle ages are not 
quite so forgotten and adulterated os in France, and are not suffered 
to rot as it were in a tomb, but often rise like phantoms, in broad 
day-light attaching themselves like vampires to the hearts of the 
German people.* 

'Alas! don’t you perceive the pale and languid countenance of 
Germany, and the abated spirit of her youth, formerly so* lively and 
enthusiastic ! Don’t you observe the bloc^ streaming from the beak of 
the plenipotentiary vampire at Franefort, who with such horrid and 
tedious patience sucks the veiy life of the German people.* 

In hia reproaches against the romanticists of Germaiw, M. 
Heine particularly alludes to Professor Schlegel of Bonn. 
Schlegel did not spare Burger, his master; and M. Heine 
avenges him. In literature, as in the deserts of the northern 
world, sons make away with their fathers as soon as they grow 
old and infirm. He attacks M. Schlegel as a writer as well as 
a man. 

' If I were now to talk of M. Augustus William Schlegel in 
Germany, I should be stared at with amaze. Who now in Paris 
talks of the Giraffe V 

'M. Augustus William Schl^l was bom at Hanover on the 
5th September 1767. I am not indebted to him for these particulars ; 

1 never showed so little politeness as to ask him his age. If 1 am not 
mistaken 1 took this date from the Biography of celebrated female 
German charters by Spindler. According to this, M. Schlegel woulcf 
be sixty-sevOT M. Alexander de HumboMt and several other natu- 
ralists, say that he is older. Champollion was also of the same 
opi^n, &c.’ 

Another remarkable passage of M. Heine’s work is the follow- 
ii^ against the mystical author Goerres of Munich.— 

^ He is known in Germany under the denomination of Die Fourth 
AUy* He was called this in 1814 by a French journalist, when by 
Older of the Holy Alliance he publicly expressed his hatred for 
France. This , complimentary whriquet has stock , to M. Goerres 
ever since. Certainly nobody knew better how by means of our 
nationol recoDections, to kindle the hatred of France in the hearts 
^of his countrymeti ; nor ^iild the joarnal he edited under the title 
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of Le Mercute tin Rhin, ami couched in ths^^Sid^rTrriftting terms, 
be better adapted to produce a great effect in event of p fresh war 
hi^caking out. But since M. Goerres has been almost entirely for- 
gotten, Princes being no longer in need of his services haw^sent him * 
about liis business, and on his ccynplaining of this ungraHffur'treat- 
ment, persecuted him. As the Spaniards did in their wars against the 
Indians, they trained up their dogs to feed on the flesh of the sav^jges j 
but when the war terminated, the dogs liad acquired a' taste for human 
blood, and making no distinction, bit the legs of their inhuman 
masters, who were then compelled to rid themselves of their blood- 
hounds. When M. Goerres, left in the lurch by the Princes, had 
nothing else to derive nourishment from, he gave himself up to the 
.lesiiits. He has ever since been subservient to them, and is now one 
of the principal props of the Catholic propaganda of Munich. 1 saw 
him there a few years ago in the very midst of ids degrailation. He 
was at that time giving lectures on Universal History, in the presence 
of a numerous assemblage consisting principally of Seminarists, and 
hod got os far as the Fall of Man and the Origin of Sin. How 
dreadful tlie destiny of the enemies of France ! The Fourth Alhf as he 
is nicknamed, is condemned to discourse throughout the year to 
seminarists, on the Origin of Sin ! In the utterance as well as the 
writings of this man, there was nothing but the most puzzling 
confusion, the most intricate medley of language and ideas, and 
he has been at times very justly compared to the tower of Babel. 
He ill truth resembles a vast tower, where a thousand different 
ideas are huddled up together, and ejected in arguments totally 
incomprehensible to each other. At times the clatter would cease, 
and he would then make a long, drowsy, and unconncctetl speech, 
his discontented lips uttering a series of monotonous wonis, like drops 
of rain drizzling from a leaden spout. When the feelings of the un- 
civilized deinagcigue became apparent, and formed a singular contrast 
with the expression of his monkish humility when he harangued his 
iicarers in accents of Christian charity,— springing from side to side 
with an air of ferocious rage, he might have been taken for a tonsured 
liyocna behiiul the lian of his cage.* 

M. Heine on some occasions seems to have left politics 

S uite in the back ground; when, for instance, he speaks of 
1 C great works of imagination which have illustrated German 
literature, particularly those of Oothe. In bis remarks on 
Faust, Heine gives proof of his own talent as a poet. 

* With the Dimu ife I* Orient Oceidenial of Gothe, we are less 
familiar than with his Fhust. It is a work written much later, with 
which Mailamc de Stacl was totally unacquainted, and which we 
will here endeavour to analyze. It contains opinions and sentiments 
on the Bast, expressed in a series of rich cantos, and stanzas foil 
of sweetness and spirit, and all this as enchanting os a Hsrem, 
emitting the most delicious and mre perfiunes, ami blooming wllti 
exquisitely lively nymphs with eyebrows painted black, tyts 
you xxin.^We9imH$ter Review* x , 
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enemiei. The fire was smothered but not extingaished. 
The Baochanalians were hidden in the darkness of the middle 
ages; like philosophy they slumbered for a thousand years, and 
appear to have risen with the light of the fifteenth century, but 
their stars still remained unftiTqprable. Germany was the stage 
on which they first appeared. Christian priests and 
profossors became alarmed at the reappearance of these 
Pann rites; pulpits teented with sennons, and professors' chairs 
with lectures, denouncing all who participated in them, and (in 
the words of the Abbd de Citeaux, * tuez les tons, Dieu saura 
bien distinguer ceux qui sent ^ lui*,’) giving them over to 
indisorituinate massacre. ‘I wish all the gods andgoddwses 
in heaven and hell, had destroyed that contemptible priest, 1 
say contemptible priest, who in the Consulship of Spuiius 
Posthumius AHiinus and Quintus Martius Philippus came to 
Rome, that priest who under the garb of religion and the service 
of the gods, by instituting the Bacchic rites introduced a sink 
of all iniquiU (Omnis malitie Lemam) and a laboratory of 
corruption. 1 wish (bo that the abominable prostitute Paculla 
Minis Campana, who after having conformed to the Bacchanalian 
worship from love of the aforesaid priest extended these 
rites to the female sex and proclaimed nocturnal instead of 
diurnal meetings, had been hanged ; so true is the proverb that 
women are most dangerous, particularly in matters relating to 
religion, as heine easily tossed about by every wind of doctrine. 
Alwough tl^ese Bacchic rites ar^so detestable and disgusting 
thdt the memory of them should not be recalled in an assembly 
of Christians, yet since scarcely a year passes in. which some 
remains of them do not appear and spread themselves,* mostly 
among the frantic vulgar, (not unfrequently also among those 
of more polished manners, who ought to aflbrd a better example, 
living as they do in an age when light and truth surround 
them), I thought it my duty to call the attention of the youthful 
students to uis subject. Hew grievous is it to behold 
Christians breaking the bond of holy baptism, and devoting 
themselves to the worship of Bacchus, and delivering up both 
their bodies and souls to perditiou. 'fhe Bacchanalian conventicle 
like a second Trojan horse vomits forth all manner of 
wickedness f.' Such was the elSquent denunciation of Nich^qs 
Calenus against the Bacchanalians in the year 1591 ; and roch 
appear to have been the means by which the persecution which 

* Raynald. Ann. Ecdei. 1209. $88. 

t Orado icripts et publiot hsmta in MarvaKsnsi Acadenlt, die Msitii 
7, 1591, per NIeolaom Cdennm. 
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by the motion of his pupils $ for, as 1 say ogrehi^ jl^ey#l of Goils are 
always immoveable. Napoleon’s eyes possesebeJ fliis peculiarity ; for 
which reason I feel confident he was a de\ty. Gbtlic’s eyes 1 have no 
doubt were as divine in his old age as th^ were in his young days. 
Time might have whitened his locks, but never can have bent his head, 
lie always carried it high and nolTly ; and when he sixikc he became still 
greater, when he stretched forth his hand he might seem to designate 
to tlic stars with his finger the road they were to pursue in the heavens. 
Ills mouth is said to have had an expression of cold egotism, but this 
feature is common to the Immortal Gods, and to llie father of the Gods, 
llic great Jupiter, to whom I have already compared Gbthc. Really 
when I visited him at Weimar, and was face to face to him, I looked 
a little on one side to see if I could not fierccive something of the eagle 
and the fiery thunderbolt. I was almost inclined to address him in 
(■reek ; but as 1 perceived tliat he understood German, 1 observed to 
him that the plums which grew between Jena and Weimar were of 
particularly delicious flavour. I had passed many a winter's night in 
thinking what ingenious things I would say to Gdthe, and when I saw 
him f could find nothiog to entertain him with but the qnnlily of the 
Saxon ])lum8 ! Gdthe smiled, with the very lips which hial touched 
those of the fair Lcda, Europa, Daiiac, Semelc, and so many other 
princesses and nymphs.' 


The remaininn; part of M. Heine's book contains a succinct 
review of other German authors and their works, with which the 
west of Europe is but slightly acquainted. M uch knowledge is 
to be acquired from the study of these analyses and criticisms. 
To give some notion of the real e.xtcnt of German literature, was 
llic object the author had in view when he wrote bis work ; and 
in this, his undurtaking has been crowned with success. But 
with a noble entliusiasin in favour of the political interests of 
'his country, liis views have on every occasion been turned 
towards them, and his whole soul is revealed by the following 
words inspired by his sense of the unfortunate state of Ger- 
many. — 

^ O how I should like to stand on the tip top of the steeple at Stras* 
burg, and wave in my hand a tricoloiired flag that should reach as 
far as Franefori !' 


Aut. JII<«»QuartcrIy Review, No. CXXX. Article ^Eton School^^ 
Etincalion ta EvglamV 

f^IIE term * Aristocratic’ lidncation is used in the following 
^ article, not in what Mr. Benthain would have called a 
dyslogistic sedsip, but himplv meaning thereby the education 
or the governing class ; in u4tich view the subject is a deeply 
interesting one, for upon ibeir education in *a great measure 

X 2 
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depends thc^apnnet|_^, of the whole communUy. And this is 
conceived to be tRe^ proper mmning of the word Aristocracy. 
The word (apawv, dpuvoc) originally denoted the power arising 
from physi<^ force, from bodily strength ; and at that time, 
though their rank might be neasly equal. Achilles was more 
an anstocrat than Menelaus, Hector than Paris. As civilization 
advanced in Greece, it came to signify the most powerful, from 
whatever sources the power was derived, and when riches rather 
than bodily strength bod become the instrument of power. From 
the philosophers again it received another signification, being 
used to denote moral and intellectual superiority,— the most 
able, tbe most virtuous. And if the visions of Plato and of 
Hobbes should ever be realized upon earth, and the world be 
governed by philosophers, the philosophers would be the Aris- 
tocratic class. 


In what follows, will be briefly traced the life of an English 
Aristocrat ; and where it may wpear needful, an attempt will be 
made to lay bate to the view for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
the texture of his thoughts and the ratings of his conduct. 

From his cradle to hia grave, the English noble or aristocrat, 
(it will not be necessary to say more to prove the equivalence of 
the terms, than that tbe class of nobles formed until very lately 
one limb of the sovereignty, ai^ returned a majori^ of anotlier), 
is as much the victim of those institutions under which he comes 


into existence, as the weakest and meanest individual whom they 
trample into the dust. They reverse for his clasa. the end which 
a good education and gooa institutions would seek to attain. 
They tender him as much ns possible an instrament of misery, 
both to himself and to his fellow-beings. How gmteful ought 
he to be to the giver of all good, that those institutions are in 
part amend^, mat one fruitful source of unhappiness is dried 
up. that he is deprived of a portion of power that had proved 
only an instrument of mischief to himself and others. 

It is now pretty eimerally admitted, that the character of the 
individual human being is influenced by impressionB received 
from the very commencement ot its existence ; that even at a 
very early age are imprinted marks that ere indelible. At this 
penod much, almost everything, depends uptm the mother. If 
she understands hm duty and performs it, the happiest results 
nwy< 'bd- looked for* If she neglects it. the oonsequences are 
deplotabie— especially to the wveteh whom she flu brought into 
ihe'wdrhL 

In the nsssent stele of sbdoU, there ere few mothers who do 
1 any hlt^ eci^ nr the. tenwAunlAhe duty of welching over the 
my edlM»tte4 ehfldtlu.t end^tn^ die few men who 
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have not at bome period of their lives had/reabon {B tegret the 
ignorance and folly of those who had the’fpve of forming their 
infiuit minds. Of those few motbersi it is not likely that any 
chnsiderable proportion would belong to a class, of which the 
follbwing representation is given by tM Honourable Mrs. Gore, 
allowed to be one of the best and most fiuthful depictors of 
aristocratic and fashionable manners. 

"Now {loquitur Sir William Wyndham] there's that daughter 
of my worthy neighhoUlV Lady Monteagle — Lady Stapylfiard 
I mean }— a fine kettle of fish she has mode m it ! For fiill ten years 
after Maigaret Monteagle married, it was Lody Stapylfiord here— Lady 
Stapylford tiiere— who but Lady Stapyllbrd !— Lady Stapylfonrs new 
chariot at^hc birth«day— Lady Stapylford'S' masked balls— Lady 
Stapylford’s diamonds at Carlton House— were as regular matters for 
newspaper discussion as the Slave*Trade, or the anntud debate on 
Bmancipation. And all this time, how was her family going on, 1 
should like to know 1 My Lord was either at Newmarket, or playing 
hnndred-guinea whist, by daylight, at Brookes's;— her hopefolson 
was tying fireworks to his tutor’s ]ng-tail and her huf-starTed 
servants, baulked of their board*wa^, were forced to live on the 
venison and pine>i^ple left from her Ladyship’s entertainments." 

Such being the mother, and such being her public occupations, 
it could not be expected that she would attend very closely to 
domestic duties. Her own education having been so bod, it is 
not at all probable that, if she did attmd ever so closdy to the 
nurture and troinii^of her children, her doing so would produoa 
any widely beneficial resdlts. But in the case under considem* 
tion, the mother does not attempt this. She commits her 
charge to hirelings— she devolves upon strangers tiiemost sacred 
duties of her condition. Even where the parents do interfere 
with the persons to whose chai^ they have committed their 
children, they only interfere for evil;— to enemnram their - 
children in insubordination, in idleness, inBolence,lying,pattoby, 
— ^in a word, in ignorance and vice. 

Thus is commenced tiie formation 'of the charactar of the 
youthful aristocrat; and the termimaion does not belie the 
commencement. The immediate gratification of its animal in- 
stincts, is common foit with the other animals in whom reason 
is weak and appetite predominates.' For tbb it is not- to be 
blamed. It only -obeys the tide of its bldod,%e kn^lses of its 
nature, drifted ahmg in that' '^.-fiery currant and eompuhive 
course.’ Like otiier animals in a state w savage nature, itiej 
pleasures are of the senses, ^d-Uke them-it seeks the,, gWttiftBljt-'' 
tion of its desires throu^^ Uiaiiittniiiwtitsllty of - 
it knows no other mods. • wsK^bratl deg 
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bred ouc, or one (Ha state of nature. The wild dog growls, 
snarls and barks at ^ou, (it is well if it docs not rend you inl^ 
the bargain), and snatches fiercely and eagerly at what it 
desires to possess. The lame dog has been taught that in (^in- 
sulting the gratification of his de^res, he must also consult^ the 
will of others ; — in otlier words, he must be considerate of the 
feelings of those about him. This (X>nsideration greatly sharpens 
his faculties, as well as improves his manners. It sots him to 
devise expeclients by which he may aUain his end. Dogs have 
been known to display a degree of prudence, nay of political 
sagacity, in adapting Uieir means to their ends, that leu many 
human beings far behind. ^ 

To the cries, which the infant finds the most cfTcStive means 
of attaining the objects of its desires, succeed the threats and 
v'lolcnce of the older child. The boy yet unbreech^d, learns 
that kicking is a more effective argument than crying. 
By such training is generated that intense sclfislincss which 
has been often remarked as characterizing the aristocratic class. 
For there is iio association formed in their minds between Uieir 
own happiness and that of others; as tvould bo the case, if 
the gratification of their wishes were made to depend in some 
degree on the will of those about them. This is not peculiar 
to aristocratic, but extends to all s|x>iled children; who arc pro- 
verbially selfish. The others however, who have to make their 
way in Uie world by their own exsttions, necessarily gel rid 
of much of it. The ariatocrat has not this advanl^^ ; and it 
is one of the worst features in his*lot, that, excopt in very 
rare and extraordinary instances, ho has no opportunity of 
really knowing what the world in which he lives is made of. 
Haunted from his cradle to his grave at once by his parasites 
and bis passions, Jie lives without learning the pliilusophy of 
life, and aies iu his ignorance. With respect to the statement 
in the Quarterly Review as to the eflects xif public school 
education, that ai^iimenl shall be noticed presently, when it 
becomes necessary to follow Uie pupil to public school uud 
University, and those other schools *in which the English 
nobility are formed to virtue.’ But first a few words more 
must be given to the subject of what is (udied bis selfishness ; 
for the purpose of comparing that point of bis character with 
the oorresponding*one in the character of die poor man. This 
is the more called for at present,- as die Report of the Poor 
Law CcMBmissioners and toe evidenee a|M>n wiiicli it is founded 
have tended' to'siH' in -a strong light the vices superinduced in 
die labburiog popttlidicm by ihe mal-administration of the Poor 
Laws, and b flOBM confuMd muda 'to generate a notion 
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Uicit tliOtitt vicc8 aic tlio indigenous and h{)0iuandofis growUi of 
poverty, ntid not the forced and urtificidl*)tr^uctiuii uF vicious 
iustitutiuiis? Such minds would have airifed at n conclusion 
cV>>iderab]y nearer to the truth, if they had decided that the 
vi^s of the Aristocracy are ^le natiirat and necessary produce 
of uiiboynded wealth aud irresponsible power. The Poor Law 
Commissioners have jransacked heaven and earth for arguments 
to palliate the vices of the magistrates. They are great on 
the virtues of the magistrates, they are eloquent on the excel* 
lencies of the magistrates, they enlarge even to overflowing, in 
what Hobbes would have termed their ' copiousness oflaiigua^,’ 
upon the beneficent acta of the niagistmles. The reason of all 
this is evident. The magistrates belong to the powerful class ; 
and honour and glory bu to Power, now aud fur ever ! If the 
many had been the powerful, like the Sovereign Multitude of 
Atlicns, their loyal Commissioners would have found in them 
tile germs of all talent and all virtue. 13ut us it is, the 
multitude could look fur no such discovery in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Throughout the whole of that 
voluminous document, amidst many arguments to palliate the 
vices of the rich, there scarcely occurs one woid in palliation of 
the faults of the poor. For this the Commissioners are not par* 
ticularly deserving of repiehcnsion, ns they merely acted like all 
liuiiiaii beings who obey thu laws of human soiisation. Resides, 
their business was nut to discover the virtues of the poor, but 
the vices springing from ibe inaUadmiiiistration of the Poor 
Laws. Tins accordingly they have done ; and they have done 
their duty. 

It is one of the most important problems that could bcoflercd 
to Uic coiibidenitioii of luiuikiiul, to ilutcrmJiie in wbat degree 
respectively the vices of an Aristocracy and of a nation, — of the 
governing rich and the governed poor, — necessarily inhere in 
either condition. Above lias ^bceii shown the extreme proba* 
biiityofthe existence of selfishness in the Aristocratic class, 
from the eHect of early training;— or it should rather be said.ftom 
the cITect nut merely of early training, but of the influences 
that act upon them through lifu. 'flie following is an illiistra* 
tiun of the principle, from Mis. Coro’s * Pin Money.' She is 
speaking of on old woman of rank. 

'She belonged to nobody,— was a bore to overyhody aud ex>> 
cepting when Lady A. or Lady B. Itwl a place to find for a fitrouiite 
servant, grown too troublesc^ to tw kept in thsir own eStnUhA* 
imtnty—or s tradesinan to reoommend wliosc fuihire must ensure flia 
prompt pnymout of their own triennial bill,— abe waa voty^iarifly 
(futtbiad by the viails or iot|KiiiaBUIeaof her fiuhioiialilo acgiiitnitiMiiee. 
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Even whcnMirds wcic first issued for the Ash Bank breakfast, they 
had been rcceivecf wkh coldness or conteiii|it. What can that 
foolish old woman h«eun by giving a fSte ?'* cried Lady A. •* Who 
in the world will travel twelve miles to look at her mountebanks' 
tricks ?" exclfiinicd Lady B and all the idle loungers of soc^^ty, 
being satisfied that something befter would present itself oii the. 
a|jpointed day, threw their cards of invitation into the lire, and dis- 
missed Lady Olivia from their recollections.* 

' But it happened to be one of thase London seasons when agricul- 
tural distress, or the distress of the manufacturing classes, or sonic 
other national disaster which could not possibly produce a resmtiuii 
on the pockets of the higher ranks for two years to come, was univer- 
sally quoted as a motive for dismissing one out of three French cooks, 
and sending bock Collinet and Musanl to Paris in ragged coats. Nut 
a ball was to be heard of for love or credit ; the select coteries expanded 
not a single inch in compassion to the general desolation ^ and even 
Aliiiack's— so brilliant when relieved by the variety of other entertain- 
ments, became branded with the fatal epithet of toujours perdrusYflicn 
thus affonling a sole and unchanging point of reunion. Mammas 
who had a numerous progeny of angels in white satin to disiiose of, 
grew distracted ; young gentlemen who had looked forvrard to the 
season to dance themsdves into fashion and the dining-out line of 
business, sat desponding over their official desks, or retirml to the 
rc-perusal of their tailor’s bills in tlicir monotonous lodgings it 
was all as dull as a rainy hay-time in a pastonil county.* 

' Uixler such circumstances, the Ash Bank entertainment soon rose 
to a premium ; and a few days of fine weather having brought’ the 
fashionable world into a rural mood, it was admitted that Lmly 
Olivia's shrubberies were as propitious to sweet sentiment as Ken- 
sington Ganlens; and that, as her ladyship was a come-at-able |icrsun, 
not rendered fastidious by the fre(|aenc 7 amf routine of her entertain- 
ments, everybody would go and take evcrylwdy,— that is, every- 
body*’ privileged by their own standing in the world to take liberties. 
'I'herc seemed a probability that the despised Lady Olivia would 
assemble on this occasion all the select vestry of fLushiuii,— from 
whose meetings she was herself unanimously rejected.’ 

Now compare with the above the following character of the 
poor, given in a communication made to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners by Mr. Ostler, a person of great experience in the 
matter. 

,, ' Hie poor deserve all the attention we can give them ^ they are 

f ' Vateful and rcs|iectru1 to their suiieriors, and most kind to one anoUicr. 
f treated with harshness, contempt or neglect, they will resent it, 
and they have a right to clo so ; but let any one inaiiifest an interest 
in their concerns, address them kindly, assist them with discriinina- 
tion, refuse, when necessary, with mildness, and reprove with temper, 
and he will never reason to complain. As the almoner of public 
charities, I have iiAn brought into contact with thousands of them of 
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all gradcH, from the resiicctablc artizan down to the iniilr^oncil felon, 
or the wretcbcil iiiinatcb of the lowest abodes 4>f yiee. 1 liavc iH*vcr 
been treated with tluresjicct ; and iiavc far more A^uently had reason 
to^hlush at the excess of their gralitude,*than to reproach them for 
uiiuiankfuliicss ; their kiiiducasVto one aimtlier in their distresses is 
iiH>st\ exemplary and affecting. When pleading for a neighbour, they 
will indeed represent the absence of every claim upon themselves, and 
their inability to afford any assistance ; but when the aid they have 
been soliciting hos either Imu obtained or denied, th^ will cheerfully 
divide their morsel, and perform voluntarily and gratuitously every 
service. Their faults are on the surfoce, and are often nothing more 
than that coarseness of manner which belongs to their station ; but 
whoever will study them tliorou^ly, will ne compelled to admire 
their general character, and will feel it an enviable priv|{^ to 
be enabled to relieve distresses in ' which it is impossibk^ot to 
syinpnthizc.* 

The concluding sentence of the above quotation contains if 
not tile explanation, what leads to the explanation of the pheno* 
menon. Rank, from the polish of manners which it takes on, — 
one quality of that polish being to conceal deficiencies, — is 
enabled to simulate, to a certain extent, knowledge and wisdom 
and even virtue* The coarseness of the garb not only physical 
but moral and intellectual, in which poverty is necessarily 
arrayed, produces an cflect directly the opposite. It conceals 
the real existence of those qualities, the semblance of which 
wealth and rank so ostentatiously obtrude upon attention. 
Thus first appearances are all in favour of the latter, all c^inst 
the former. 

In the evidence of Mr. Ostler quoted above, the kindness of 
the poor to one another is said to be most exemplary. This 
IS what the analysis of the case would cause to be expected. 
There is a deep pliilosophy in Viigil’s line. 

Hand Iguora midi miseris succurrere disco. 

When myself have felt hunger and thirst and cold and naked- 
ness, and the rest of the ills that follow in their train, I can enter 
into the sufl'erings of another whom 1 believe to feel them. Nay 
more, if i have but felt the fear of such ills, I can understand the 
feelings of others who tell me that they experience a similar 
fear. So is it with the poor. They have ex^rienced such ills 
theiiiselves, and they can understand the suflferiogs of others 
who complain of them. 

Hut it is not so with the rich. They have about the siune 
conception of distress, as a man born blind has of scarlet or any 
other colour. They have less, for th^ never try to obtain any 
conception of them. If you tell them you are sufikring' from 
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waut of uiAiKy to buy broad, and ahould therefore feel obliged 
if they would diwharge the debt tliey owe you, they will answer 
'Poor soul.*’ or ' Poor devil !’ ranch in the same tone they 
would address a troublesome gnat ; and turn their back nfoii 
you, or order their menials to sly,! the door in your face. When 
they distribute charity, it is rather from ostentation than sym- 
pathy. It is not surprising that the founder of Christianity, 
when he commanded his followers to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to visit the afflicted, should declare it to be very 
difficult for the rich to enter the Kingdom of Ueaveii. 

At the same time it is not affirmed that selfishness is confined 
to Aristocrats, or that it pursues only such objects as animal 

i deasures. Some of the most intensely selfish men ever known, 
lave been Democratic philosophers, men in whom the renson 
predominated and not the senses. The grand end of their 
existence was, like that of the Aristocrats and in fact of all 
other animated sentient beings, the enjoyment of the greatest 
possible quantity of pleasure attended by the least possible 
quantity of pain. But their pleasure differed in kind from 
tiiat of the others, a greater portion of it being intellectual than 
animal ; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a greater 

I mrtiou of it being of the imagination than of the senses, 
f you asked them, they would tell you that the end of their 
existence was tlic general good, — the greatest happiness of 
mankind. In reality it was honour, glory, fame. Their idol 
was, power under its least gross and most mtbereal form. And 
to it they sacrificed with a constancy of devotion, only equalled 
by that of the most xcalous worshippers at the altar of sensual 
pleasure. These solemn unimpassioned zealots, who regarded 
with unutterable scorn all zealots but tliciu8elvcK,-—these stern 
votaries of a ruthless philosophy who waged eternal war against 
every baser aim of helfinh nature’s, — pursued their object with 
an unflinching unity of pnrpose and a recklessness of human 
weal or woe, worthy of a Regent Orleans or a Colonel C/harteris. * 

In comparing the rich and poor, there is another point of 
comparison that presents itself. The evidence too which can 
be made use of, is of an autbentic character. It is extracted 
from the evidence of Lord lirougbam before the Select Cowmittoe 
of the House of Commons on the Libel Law, in June 1334. 

' Even supposing the stamp laws could Ijc carried into ftill effect, ' 
arc there not stamped newspapers which do mMress themselves to tliat 
line of personal alinse and obscenity ; and siip|x>sing wo could carry 
title effect the laws against those publicatioDs, would the stamp have 
effect of preventing it ?— J certainly do not read many snch 
fiUicatioM; for I lead but one paper, and not that every day | but 
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I have at times hud occasion to sce^ chiefly professionally, publications 
of the grossest nature, regular stamped newspapers, conhiiiiing the 
grossest libels, and which appear to me to carry fM a trade in personal 
blaVicr, not unmixed with obscenity. There lias sprung up a class 
of luiblieatjons within the last foVtceii years which 1 believe did not 
exist Miefore ; but in one partiAlar they appear to iiave operated 
beneficially, for they seem to have formed a sort of drain for the other 
iicwspajicrs to carry of their worst trash ; for 1 do not think so much 
slander is to be found in the daily paiiers of late years. Since those 
wci'kly papers have been carried on, the respectable papers have 
become ashamed of it, and have not dealt much in it.* 

It has been supposed by some persons that the lower classes arc 
desirous of that sort of reading ; has your Lordship found that writers 
of that kind aildrcss themselves to the lower classes exclusively ^ My 
experience is very little in those papers } as I am generally the object 
of pretty copious abuse in them, 1 do not feel bound to read them, and 
still less to |Kiy for them. 1 do not go out of my way to avoid them, 
but I certainly do not go out of my way to read them. I have seep 
tboiii occasionally, and my experience would lead me to say, not only 
that they are not adapted to the working classes, but that those classes 
have no taste at all for what they deal diicfly in. Every writer who 
publishes for the discontented part of the common people, abuses the 
institutions of the country and all public men ; but 1 do nut think 
such writers abuse iiicii'd private character ; they do not care to be 
jiersonal, niid to attack men's wives and diiugliters, and mothers and 
sisters ; their readers, generally s{ieakiiig, do not care for seeing 
private slander about iudividuals ; that they do not trouble their heads 
about. On the eoiitrury, 1 think that the appetite for such vile and 
often indecent trash, belongs to Uic higher classes of the community, 
extending down to the middling classes. There arc some people 
among the latter who like to read the gossiping stories put in Uic 
newspapers. They say, Let us see what Lad}' so-and-so is doing 
with Lord so-niid-so." Also men milliners, ladies' maids, and upper 
servants are, 1 Ijclicvo, grciA patrons of those sort of publications ; 
and 1 have been toki by ninny geiitlcnioii and ladies that they have 
found them in their servants' halls luid up})er servants’ rooms tcry 
much. Uut no doubt it is the drawing-room that furnislies the offeclivc 
demand for such writings ; and the upiK*r classes are very unjust in 
blaming the press and its licentiousness, as they are so prone to do on 
all occasions, seeing tlint they themselves afford the market for the 
worst sort of scurrility.* 

It would appear from this, that it is not the much calumniated 
|)Oor, that it is not the ' base rabble', the ' beastly mob’, but 
that it is the * higher classes of the coramunit]f/ who are the 
patrons of that ribaldi^ nud scurrility, of that private slander, of 
that iicciitiuusiicsB of the press, which are so disgraceful to 
humanity. But this is as migiit be expected. Tim man who earns 
his bread by his labour, whether of bis head or of Jw hmids. 
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is interested in public affiiirs in as fur as they may influence his 
own individual welbfaeing by acting upon the particular branch 
of industry in which he is engaged, lie has other matters (u 
attend to than to inquire “ wna't Lady 80 -and>so is doing jfrith 
Lord so-and-so.” He is little sobcitous about such things;^ 
What’s Hecuba to hW or he to Hecuba 1 
But the case is very diffiirent with the Aristocratic section of 
the community and their pampered and lasy menials. Living 
like the gods of Epicurus, ' in animi securitate, ct in omnium 
vacatione munerum,* they are little interested by the business 
of the world/— by which are meant the pseful occupations, 
guarding against the words being confounded with what they 
themselves might term business, viz. the frivolous or vicious 
pursuits that minister to their morbid appetites and tlieir idle 
vanity. But man is a finite being. As he is finite in bis in- 
tellectual reach, so is he in his physical susceptibilities of 
enjoyment. To the dominion of a Sardanapalus or a Nero, there 
may be set no bounds upon earth ; but the tension of the nerves 
of his animal frame, hath a compass not wider than that of the 
meanest individual among the millions who own his sway. 
When that compass is attained, when that goat is reached, the 
ruler of the world may offer a province or a kingdom as a 
reward to the man who shall discover for him a new pleasure ; 
and he may offer in vain. Such a state of things naturally pro- 
duces many beings so wretched and so depraved, as to be scarcely 
sensible of * below tlieir lowest deep a lower deep,’ and to feel 
it no increase of degradation to pander to the vilest Appetite, 
the most revolting vices of power. Thus were produced the 
unutterable abominations with which the monster Tiberius, 
solaced the dignified repose of his retreat at Capreae. And thus 
arose tbs refinements in profligacy, which peopled with victims 
the l*are aux Cerf$, which grackl the orgies of Choissy and 
Trianon, and damned to eternal fame the otherwise forgotten 
names of the Regent Orleans and Louis XV. These were * 
examples of what tlie despotism of 'one’ could effect. It 
was reserved for our own ^e to make the discovery of what 
could lie effected by the despotism of * the few.’ 

But there is one set of circumstances under which the pour 
may be placed, — one condition of poverty that must not be 
overlooked in an endeavour to investigate this question. 
It is that in which an attempt is made to confer upon poverty 
and weakness, the immunity from care and toil which is 
usually regarded as the privilege of weallli and power. The 
lesull haa been, what it required little power of divination to dis- 
cover, to introduce into toe workhouse, and it may be added 
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the cottage, * the wont ills that haunt the palace’*(to borrow 
the eloquent and apt language of liOrd Brougham), ‘ and make 
the i)au|)er the victim of those imaginary maudies which render 
weaiiiiy idleness less happy lhan labdlrionB poverty*.' ‘The 
dispensation of wrath,* said hi^pirdsbip on the same occasion, 
' which appointed toil for the penalty of transgression, was 
tempered with the mercy which shed countless blessings upon 
industry — industry, thatsweetens the coarsest monel, and softens 
the hardest pillowf*’ This dispensation the English Poor-Law 
sought to reverse. It might as well have sought to reverse the 
law by which an apple falls to the ground and a planet describes 
its orbit, or the law in obedience to which tlie tides ebb and 
flow. The inevitable consequence followed the experiment. 
Idleness acting upon that dangerous vacuum an unformed and 
uninstructed mind, produced its usual offspring. Unhappily 
the English pauper, like his brother idler the English rich man, 
had * few exalted feelings, few desires above the low passions 
of ail uneducated savage.' Having nothing to do, he felt the 
want of excitement. He sought it in the gin-shops or the 
beer-hoiiBcs,~in intoxication, riot, and licentiousness. He 
sought it at last, like Nero, in the terror and ruin of wide- 
wasting conflagration. Was this wonderful ? His whole educa- 
tion him furnished him with no other conception of pleasure, 
than what could be produced by animal excitement with no 
otlier means of attaining any end he had in view, than those 
of terror and pain. As ye sow, so shall ye reap. If ye penmit 
your rich men to have political power without earning it, ye may 
expect to be badly, miserably governed ; to be plundered and 
insulted by them. If ye permit your poor men to have bread 
without earning it, ye may expect to be plundered and insulted 
by them too. On the one hand is the aristocratic idler, talking 
to you of the blood and breeding, the knowledge wisdom and 
virtue, together with the right to rule rob and insult, he 
/ inherited from his ancestor who fought at Cressy or Agincourt, 
or what is far more likely, was jackall^ to a ISidor or pimp 
to a Stuart. On the other band the democratic proser, 
talking of the indestructible prerogatives of man, — ^his inalienaUe 
claims upon the soil,— and everything except directing atten- 
tion to the sources of the ill. 

The young aristocrat is sent at an early age to a public 
school, say Eton. Here the propensities which it has been the 

• CurrecUHl Ritport of the Speech of the Lord Chancellor in the House 
of liords, ilitly ^1, 18.14, on moving the Second Reading of the Bill to 
amend the Poor Laws. p. S<1. 
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buiiiness of his ]}revious ednoation to implant and foster, 
are not weeded out'bnt further nourished. In a late No. of 
the Quarterly Review (No. 103. p. 137) it is asserted that 
* it is at the public school that ^rth and wealth receive ^eir 
first, and their most salutary le%.'uns of equality.’ llow is this 
assertion borne out by the facts of the case ? On h/s first 
entrance at a public school, the boy becomes a fa;:;. After having 
gone through his probation of fagging, he has fags of his own. 
Thus withonl refurince to his rank, hut simply as he is a denizen 
of the school, he oscillates between the condition of tyrant and 
slave. Aut serrit hutni/iier, ant superbe domtHalur ; iUterlattm 
tfute media es/, nec spernere modici, nee huttere stU. Thus 
the association alreaily planted in his young mind by tlie whole 
of his previous education, liotweisn the ideas of pleasure and 
dignity on the one hand and of the exercise of tyranny on 
the other, is further slrengthoucd by the publiu-suhool 
discipline. 

The Reviewer continues j ' The aristocracy of title and 
fortune has its first collision with the aristociocy of talent, and 
is taught that it may be, and will, without strenuous exertions, 
be worsted, and bo obliged to submit to confessed inferiority in 
tlie contest. It is first taught that there is something besides 
hereditary distinction, which is of importance in the sight of 
the public.’ This again, is not borne out by the fact. It is 
notorious that at several of the public schools, it is reckoned 
disreputable to study, or to read or * sap,’ as the cant term is at 
some ; and the studious, reading boy, or ‘ sap,’ is subjected to 
all manner of annoyance from the idle dunces, who will not con- 
dc.scnud to plod or study, and tlicreforo conceive themselves to 
be lads of spirit. NiiineH could be mentioned of persons, 
that would be considered very high authorities on such a 
subject, who loudly expressed their delight, cn their arrival 
at t^e University, at finding themselves freed, in tlie pro« 
seculion of their studies, from the annoyance, the persecution, > 
and ‘ bullying’ (that is the school word) of their idle or non* 
rending schobl*fellows. Whatever may lie the opinion of 
lielvetiuB and his disciples as to the equal susceptibility of 
mental excellence among mankind, experience furnishes the 
reverse of evidence of an equality of mental excellence at 
present. The writer of this has seen something of more than 
one school and University, in more than one country .of Uie 
more civilized pm-tion of the globe, and he con conseientfonsly 
declare as the result of his experience, that whenever any 
question has to be decided by vote, the diincea have it. This 
IS peculiarly the case at the English places oi education, 
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whcro from the quantity of wealth on tho aide of* the dunces, 
they have more than even their numerical superiority to 
depend on. At school and at the University there always has 
heon — (there has nut been tlm o]>portdnity of ascertaining tho 
cfl'ccts of the llefurni Bill la that direotioii, but doubtless 
it wilt have effects in time) — a rorniidnble confederacy of dunces 
who style themselves ‘non-rending men men for example, 
who at Cambridge come into hall to be marked, (it would be the 
very bathos of low to dine there), and afterwards dine at the 
Hoop or any other place of entertainment for man and beast, 
at a more chrislian-like hour than that of the (y'oliege dinner. 
These sagacious persons have an instinctive dislike to ‘ reading 
men,' and let slip no bpportmiity that presents itself of ex> 
hibiting their contempt fur the same. Kven if one of their 
own ‘ sot’ takes to reading, they consider him as having in 
some sort ‘ratted,’ and now littlu better than half a man. 
Their talk is of eating and drinking, — of dogs and horses,— of 
fox-hunting and horse-racing, — of tandem and coach-driving. 
If it were not counteracted by other evidence, it might be 
regarded as evidence in their favour that they appear to devote 
more than the usual attention to the cnluiuninted part of God’s 
creatures, generally termed irrational animals. The walla of 
thoir rooms are ornamented, not like those of Dido with 
])Ortraits of gods and heroes, but with portraits of dogs and 
horses, and the nrhievements of the dog Billy. ’They vary 
their refined and elevated enjoyments with occasionally acting 
a play or dancing a quadrilie together, to the no small annoys 
mice of any unfortunate ‘ reading man,' who happens to 
live below. It is such men as these, who when any 
public occasion ]>reacnts itself of displaying at once their 
public spirit and their high breeding, ore the first and the 
loudest to shout ' Stinkumalcc 1’ ‘ Down with the ministers !’— 
to give a ‘ gn^n for tho House of Commons/ and a * laugh for 
the Dissenters.’ 

Even in the worst times of the history of our race, in the 
periods when man’s lot was darkest, it was impossible to govern 
the world altogether without mind. Yet that there lias baeii 
marvelionsly little of it is so certain, that it has passed into a 
proverb Uudm parvA sapieutid tec. In our own oligaKhical 
government, a certain quantity of mind, of a certain inferior 
quality, was required. And as even that quantity of that 
quality however inferior, could not alwaydVe obtained within 
Uie prsoinots of the governing or oligarcfiical class, an impor- 
tation was required from the other elasaea forming die com- 
muuaty. Great care was Itowever taken, that thia qimhtity of 
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mind should be employed, with the tnajcimuui of advantage to 
the employers, and me mimntum to the employed and the classes 
from which they were drawn. They were placed in as subordi- 
nate a situation as possible , with- some member or members of 
the oligarchical class immediattVy over them to control and 
coerce if necessary. Then their superiors had all the mdrit of 
the work done, if done well ; if fault was found, it all fell upon 
the subordinates. They might rise early and sit up late ; they 
might devote all their time and all their powers to do efficiently 
the work of their superiors, or what was more, to enable them 
to apiiear to do it themselves. They might sacrifice what 
is more precious than even time and labour,— honour. They 
might become the prostituted hirelings'of a ^rannical faction, 
the ' base betrayers of their brother’s blood.' l^ey might desert 
tlie cause of the many from whom they sprang, for that of the 
few who hired them. They might pander to the most jiemicious 
vices of power, and ' turn their very talent to a crime.’ They 
might share the fote of Sheridan and of Canning, — a far worse 
than * Lydiat’s life or Galileo’s end.’ But the razette and the 
trumpet of ffime, the sword of state and the gold-barred robe of 
honour, were not for them. They were not marked out by * birth 
and nature ’ to be of the rulers of the earth. They were not 
made of that * porcelain clay which alone was worthy to bear 
the stamp and crown of empire.' ' 

In such a sta|||pf things it was not to be expected that the 
' Aristocracy of tme and rank' should either feel or show much 
respect for the so-called * Aristocracy of talent.’ Hiey knew 
that they were not only hereditary legislators, but hereditary 
statesmen. They felt assured that without the possession of 
any very extraordinary capacity, and without even any extra- 
ordinary exertion of the very mraiocre capacity tliey did possess, 
they could take at once a much higher place in the State than 
others after a lifetime of the most laborious estivation, and 
employment of the most capacious miiul ever possess^ by 
man. What cared they for tne display 'of plebeian talent, or 
for the pal^ prizes that were ojfered to its exertion ? What was 
it^o them if it achieved a Univmnty-scholarship, a first-class or 
a tipBior-wranglenhip,— or even a fellowship, — nay more, an 
episcopal mitre or judicial coronet ? They knew well that the 
only worthy prize in the eym of a man of powerful and 
capadoos mind and lofty ambition, was berand its reach. They 
knew well that bf^ could never while * Cflorious Constitutioii' 
lontinacd inviolate,liope substantially to sway the rod of empire. 
^ plebeian might wield the pedagogue’s feriile or the lacquey’s 
wand, but the leading staff was all their own. . 
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It does not fall within the present design, to inquire how far 
the studies pursued at these places are 4}alculatw to fit any 
person for the High functions of Ooverninent. However ill 
calculated they may be, the Aristocracy of title and rank take 
especial care to receive little utriment from them, inasmuch as 
they^eschcw them entirely. * 

The Quarterly Review further says 

' The trifling distinctions which are permitted to persons of rank in 
the great schools, as well as in the Universities, enforce little respect 
among the boys themselves j unless be is gentlemanly in his manners, 
courteous and unpresuming in his behaviour, the young patrician 
will come in for his share of that ruder discipline by which boys are 
apt to correct presumption and insolence. A plebeian boy will thrash 
an impertinent lord with most indiscriniinating .impartiality, and a 
high'born dunce will be laughed at with as little scruple as the blunder- 
ing son of a tradesman.* 

In the above passage at the commencement, the writer has 
slipi^ in a very large assumption which 'completely^ vitiates 
the Wic of the whole. He says * as well as in the Universities.’ 
Now uie writer, if he personally knows anything about the 
matter, knows Aat the case is totally different at the public 
schools and at the universities ; so much so that boys who have 
been very intimate at a public school, often do not speak, or 
even bow to one another, when they meet at the University. 
This is the etiquette generdliy understood and observed ; and it is 
more especially acted upon when there is a difference in the rank 
of the parties. The one whose rank is inferior, if a person 
of the orainary range of independent feeling, is naturally on his 
guard agunst appearing^ to make any advance’ to court the 
acquaintanc^iiof his patrician school-fellow.' The latter on the 
other hand, perhaps from the pride natural to his position, veiy 
possibly from mere shyness (ror people of tank are shy as well 
as others, and often get the credit of being proud when 
they are only shy), does not make any advances dther. The 
result is, tW intimacies between patricians and plebeians 
existing at school, often cease at the University; and tlie 
patricians almost invariably associate with one another; or 
sometimes with the college dignitaries. In short at the Uni- 
versity tile distinctions are by no means * trifling,’ but are on the 
contrary albimportant. 

At school the distinctions ate certainly neither so marked nor 
so important ; and there is even some appearflnee of an esta- 
Uishment of equality. B14. the equality does not extend to the ' 
mind. It has reference ratiier to the young noble’s phusidai 
education, which (with the exception of those casest pMmMy 

VOL. xxiii.-->Ivei(imiiifer Jlevtets. t 
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not few, where he is enahlecl to indulge in habits of gluttony and 
drunkenness), may be considered to be {rromoled at the public 
school. * A plebeian boy will thrash au impertinent lord.’ So 
will a * clod’ or ‘ snob.’ But though-the impertinent lord’s arro- 
gance and insolence may be somewhat checked for the moment 
by such thrashing, it never even f<x that moment enten his Iprdly 
cranium to make the slightest admission of ecinality between 
bis lordship and the plebeian boy his school-fellow, or ’ clod’ 
of tlie town or village wliore his school may be situated. 

There remains To follow the course of the Aristocratical 
youth from the University to those schools ' in which the 
luiglish nobility are formed to*virtue.’ ft may be noticed in 
passing, that in one of those schools, Newmarket, he may 
and generally does attend, while keeping his terms at the 
University, particularly if that University be Cambridge. 

Perhaps the schcrai on the advantages of which the 
Aristocratic class most plume themselves, is foreign travel. But 
from passing a few months, or even years, in various foreign 
lands, what is got ? The colour of the skies, the form of the 
mountains, the general features of the landscape; — in a word 
some notion of the face of external nature, that may supply with 
imagery the mind of the poet or the novelist. Some impressions 
also ‘are doubtless conveyed to the sensorium, of the outward 
form and bearing, of the food, clothing, lodging, and other more 
obvious ncxidents, or accidental differences of the various trilies 
they visit; some fainter and more vague impressions ‘of their 
language and literature ; and some sliU fainter and more vague 
of their character, their government, and laws. 

But it was not thus that the grant anatomists of man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, the Aristotles, the Loakes, and the 
flobheses, were enabled to accomplish their task. It was by 
pursuing with the mind, the course so successfully pursued in 
regard to (he body by^ the professors of anatomy. ' Qur Chief 
duty herc,’—says Mr. King, a skilful anatomist, in a lecture 
which exhibits in its treatment of its subject an example of 
the physical .classification so important in conveying the 
rudimenta of any science, jiret so rarely eeen in the, works of 
the modern Eii^ish scientific men*, and is trail calculated 
to show the application of Bacon’s mtiodw fAUu^ophandi to 


* Aeach tbemvelvei are well aware nf thb defect of tho BiiglUli. 
* II n’y a penoime,* mjn M. Uniiot, llbt. 4e b C9v. Piraa. tem, I. p. I'D. 
’ qai nc dire qne btanfbis aont peu habllea & campoMr Uulhae. h jbeom- 
puaer rationellemcst st 'aitbleinent tout enaeqiblo, a Marilbtrifraer lea 
partiev,* Ac. ' ' 
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thft science of anatomy.*— * is to study the body .mechanically 
by dissection. Wq ought also to investigpie its intimate nature 
by chemistry; tc apply to its examination the principles of 
natural philosophy, in considering the inffoences exercised on 
it by ottier bodies of the uMverse; to observe it. during life, 
under the greatest possible mmber of circumstances of health 
and 'disease; to bring to its study the knowledge derived from 
experimente upon living animals, made, of course, with tlie 
utmost caution to avoid pain ; — and all this should be done in 
reference, as much as possible, to the i^ces and varieties of 
man ; his position on the earth ; his age, or period of develope- 
ment and decline*.’ But this inductive method necessarily 
includes the possibility of effecting a complete and searching 
analysis ;— which is impossible alike to the ' assiduous students 
of the history of past ages,’ as to the travelled exhibitors of 
* a few broken languages.’ 

Hetuming from his wandelrings to and flro upon the earth, the 
patrician hero considers his educatbn as completed, and at once 
enters upon his high hereditary functions of legislator and 
statesman. How he performs these functions, may be learned 
from the observation of his recorded acts;~from the scrutiny of 
his voles, from the peruAl of his parliamentary speeches, but 
more thoronghly ana satisfactorily from the perusal of parliament 
tary reports. The inquirer will tWe learn, from the statesman- 
like depth and comprehensiveness of bis views, .but esp^ially 
from the relevancy and sagacity of the interrogatories which be 
puts to the witnesses who have the good fortune to be brought 
before him, that the end does not belie the means, and that the 
man is what might have been expected from the education of the 
boy. 


Abt. IV.— 'il Taur through North America, together with a 
amprehenme view of the Canadue and United Statet m adapted 
for Agrtenltural Emigration. By Patrick ShirreiT, Farmer, 
Mungo’s Wells. East Lothian.— Eainbuigfa ; Ballantyue snd Co. 
8vo. PP.47S. 


is the prodnetiou of a mind of great observing^ and dis- 
criminating power, and which has given evMence in. the 
present work', of a sfora of usefol knowledge, which win be 


* Substaoce of s Lecture, designed ss sa liitnidactieg to the Study 
of Austomy consldeiad us the scieaee ofOnpuiizsriinii and wlvhred at the 
reupeniug of the Schc61 fouaded by the late Jothns Bichkes. Esq. By. 
Thotrfait King, M. D., Member td the Beysl College of Saqpmuk Snrgeau' 
to the Freueh AmbsissclCr,'a|M formerly Iloa«e Surgeon to tka. ||et(a 
DieninPhriSb <: 
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looked for in vain in the flippant and perverted works that 
have for some years Jbeen the fashionable sources of British 
information on the subject of North America. ‘ 

Mr. Shirreff' in his preface makes a somewhat unnecessary 
demand on his readers to overlook A want of polish in his style, 
* as he is a farmer in the strictest iSense of the word.’ Bn^ its 
freshness and vigour are well adapted to the subject and the 
view the author takes of it. He went' out to America with no 
purpose of private speculation ; and he suflered no disappoint- 
nient. He laboured under no hallucination ns to his political 
creed like a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, who conceives 
he has only been converted from radicalism by a sight of 
American men and manners. His object in visiting America, 
was to assist a younger brother in the choice of a place of set- 
tlement. And in travelling for this purpose, he was led over 
the most interesting part of that great country, on which the 
attention of the humane of our own has become fixed, as the 
refuge of those whom our commercial restrictions are driving in 
yeany crowds from their native shores. He went out wiw a 
melancholy consciousness of the many disadvantages under 
which our farmers at home labour, pai^icularly the Corn-laws, 
which have pressed more on the farmers than on any other class; 
their raised rents being a certainly increased obligation, while 
their returns remain, from the chances of failing ert^s, in their 
orimnal uncertainty. 

The work is divided into two parts ; first an account of his 
tour, which is remarkable for its great extent and short duration. 
Between the end of May and the beginning of November, he 
crossed New Jersey and looked into Penni^lvania, he traveled 
over the greater part of the State of New York, and several of 
the New Bngland States, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
he toimhed on the Missouri, and traversed the tenitory of 
Mjidimn, and the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. He 
j m m W himself in his tour of whatever conveyance his line of 
JMl|ny was supplied with, from a steam-boat to a waggon. 
I^Hrthe want of an arti^cial conveyance formed no stoppage 
tnuie traveller; who, failing other modes of progression, seems 
always to have been ready to walk, in which way mnch of the 
most interesting part of his journey was performed. Yet in his 
tour there is no appearance of inconsiderate huny. He had 
always time to obi^ve every object, animate and inanimate, that 
came tinder his view ; and he seems never to have omilt^ an 
opportunity of observing the character and condition of the 
inhabitants'^ the country. He bad always time' to examine 

the soil and its productions as well spontaneous as the results of 
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culture, and to make ddtoura to visit all intereHting objects ; 
while be invariably declined staying for 'mere pleasure, where 
he bad already satisfied his desire of information. He seems 
duly to have appreciated eve^ comfort he met with, and most 
readily to have dismissed frc^ his mind the idea of seeking 
luxury^ where it could not reasonably be expected. 

It IS curious to observe the treatment such a person may 
expect from the people in whose way he may be urown, and 
under what aspect he is likely to see the inhabitants. He 
says 

' lliroughout the whole of my intercourse with hotels in the United 
States, I did not receive an uneivil answer, or experience neglect from 
any one connected with the establishment, and every request which 1 
mode was cheerfully complied with. The landlords are much less 
fawning in manner than those of Britain, but eiinally civil and anxious 
to oblige.'— 'p. 288. 

He draws a broad distinction between courteousness of 
manner and mere civility. The former cannot be ascribed to 
the Americans. — 

* 1 was surpriseil at first,’ he says, * with the plainness of their man* 
nets — at the total absence of grimace and corporeal tokens of respect, 
with corresponding sounds of address, an expresnon of obligation or 
thankfulness seldom being heard. In courteousness the inhabitants 
appear os far behind the British, as the French exceed them.’ 

On the other hand he remarks ; — 

' The civility of all classes is so universal, that during my intercourse 
witli the inhabitants I scarcely experienced an indication of insolence, 
and never observed that democratic sauciness which 1 was taught to 
expect among the lower orders. Every individual feck that he is 
independent, and never alludes to Uie subjert.* 

There is one observation which, after all that has been heard 
of American want of principle, it is delightful at length to meet 
will). After alluding to tlte knavery commonly imputed to the 
Yankees or New Englanders, he says ; — 

* In the course of conversation I never heard imposition of any 
kind alluded to in terms of approbation ; while honesty of 
character, and more espedally among public men, was universally 
praiswl.’— p. *107. 

'Fhe second part of the work is what the author calls a view 
of the Canadas and United States, in which he has embodied a 
great deal of matter for which he seems not to have found a 
place in his 'Tour;* but its more proper object seems 
to be, as a field for bis general observations, ai^uments, and 
conclusions. As his arrangement however is not quite systemajtiq^ 
the liberty will be taken of substituting the following. 
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Aud Aral, — ^Who should emigrate ? It is always ^ a severe 
trial to leave one’s native land, to bid adieu to old friends and 
commence the precarious, work of making new ones, to renounce 
the second nature of habit, ai^ encounter the discomfort 
and danger of a bew climate, /lii a country^ like _ America, 
recently aud only partially settled, where the inhabitants are 
mostly engrossed in tlic eager pursuit of the first necessaries of 
life, there Is little inducement to a mere man of pleasure to settle. 
Even the labourer and the mechanic will miss, on their days of 
relaxation, the delight of witnessing,' and the gay dream of 
the possibility of one day sharing, the parade and the Inxuiy of 
wealth. There is an * all vrork and no play' mipearance about 
the country, which strike a sadness into the European breast, 
when the wanderer or the emigrant drops for a moment 
the shield of his resolution, and yields to the luxury of reflecting 
on the joys he has left behind, contemplating them through the 
warm medium of distance and aflfection. 

It is not therefore the man who is comfortable at home who 
should be tempted to emigrate, whether his comfort arise from 
the extent of his fortune, or the gratified moderation of his 
desires. There should be a strong operating motive, as a 
reposing point to the mind when feelings of discontent arise, and 
when the discomforts of the country or adoption are felt. There 
should be poverty or a want of prospect of success from 
exertion at home, or a restless ambition and bright prospect of . 
uc^iring wealth and distinction abroad. 

To persons in some situations, the advantages of emigration 
are pecularly tempting. 

‘ All ordinary mechanic obtains one dollar per day, with board, 
inclnding washing; and su|icrior workmen, engineers and millwrights, 
get from two to three dollars. Farm laliourers are ciigaged at 100 to 
ISO dollars B>year (still with board). Fciuole house-servants obtain • 
one dollar in private families, and from 2 to dollars a*week In 
hotels.' • 

This is in Illinois, And these rates of hire, especially when 
converted into wheat at Illinois prices, make a bright contrast 
with the wages of Common labour at homo. There are however 
some drawbacks. Besides the original expense, loss of time, 
and privations during the voyage and journey, which people of 
small means must suffer in pauing from Britain to America, 
clothing is a great deal more expenstvo in that country than in 
this. The periodc of engagement to labour ate shorter, and 
consequently there is a greater risk of time being |Mt. In 
many of the riohest settlements there is a great fleal of siokness ; 
and protradttNl femi are conmou. Yet u may be obnsdatoiy 
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(0 those whose situations are such that prudence calls on them 
to emigrate, that the danger of sickness may be in a great 
measure avoided by temperance, cleanliness, and proper 
clothing. . 

But the class to whom of fll, the advantage of emigration is 
most obvious, is that of small capitalists who have a taste for 
and a knowledge of agriculture. On the prospects of such, u 
great deal of information may be had from Mr. ShirrefF, 
conveyed in calculations, founded on the known prices of land, 
labour, and produce, and the estimated returns in difierenl 
situations, and in different kinds of soil, woodland and prairie. 
And here allusion must be made to an uncontrolled, and as it 
would appear an erroneous, though not unaccountable preference 
for Illinois displayed by the traveller ; to the utter comparative 
coudeinuation of all other patts of America, especially the 
Canadas, to which he seems to eulertain a peculiar aversion. 

In the Canadas Mr. Shirreff' saw many, both of the newly 
arrived emigrants and those who had been some time settled, 
subjected to a great deal of hardship, a large measure of the 
blame of which he ascribes to the bad pnnciples a^ worse 
practice of the Canadian Government, and to the intrifhes and 
puffs of theCanadaCompanyand other extensive land-speculators 
in Canada, by which many ignorant and credulous persons are 
induced to emigrate under false pretences, and many others are 
induced to settle in unfavourable situations. He had been 
particularly shocked by the exposure of the unfortunate emigrants 
in their progress from Montreal upwanls ; a way of approach 
which should never be taken from Britain to Upper Canada. 
If the saving of time and provisions on the passage, resulting 
from the superiority of the vessels that make it, and its shortness 
and directness, be taken into account, the passage to New York, 
even in point of ecouoiny, is preferable to that by Montreal. 
The loss of life in the spring in some seasons at the moutii of 
the St. Laurence, is enormous. But the chief cause of suffering 
to the emigrants passing to the Upper Country, is the violent, 
and by many emigrants unlooked-for change of temperature to 
wliicii they are subjected, and the certain exposure to these 
changes of all the poorer passengers, from the utter impossibility 
of finding shelter for the ahoala of tlieih that travel ti^ther. 

* At Coteau de Lac,' says Mr. Shirreff, ‘ our stMmer took seven 
batteoux, or opea boats, in tow. in one- of which I counted 1 10 
emigrants, of all i^ies, who were doomed to puss the nlg^t on bowid. 
Men, women, and diUd'ran were hhddled together ascloM asina^ve 
trader, exposed to the.snu's rays by do]^ and river dump by night, 
Witbuol prateotion. It tfHhnipoisiblc to look on such n gnidp of 
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human beings -wilhout emotion. The day had been so intensdy hot, 
that the stoutest among them looked fotigued, while the females seemed 
ready to expire with ^austion. Conversation Vras carried on in 
whispers, and a heavidessof heart seemed to pervade the whole assem- 
blage. Never ^11 1 forget the countenance of a young mother, ever 
anxiously looking at twin infants sliiij^ring on her knee, and covering 
them from the vapour rising from the river, and which stroiigly 
depicted the feelings of maternal auction and pious resignatioiL 
Night soon veiled the picture, and, 1 fear, brought no relief to tlw 
anxious mother. The navigation up tl.e St. Laurence in batteaux is 
accomplished by propelling them with pules, and is necessarily tedions. 
The accommodamn is so wretched and irksome, that the emigrants’ 
privations of transport may be said only to commence at Montreal, 
where they perhaps cxpcctra them to end.’ 

Mr. ShirreiT deserves great praise for the fearless manner in 
which he exposes the system of deception that generally 
pervades land-dealing in Canada from its highest practitioners 
to the lowest. And if his zeal has led him into a severity 
sometimes perhaps excessive, it seems based only on a pure 
abhorence of deception. He makes a furious attack on Mr. 
Ferguswn, the author of * Practical Notes on Upper Canada,* 
whom TO discovers in the error of assuming, in one of his 
published calculations of probable profit from the purchase 
and cultivation of a part of his land in the township oi Nichol, 
one crop too much as the result of four years cultivation. Tliis 
error however seems not one of the most dangerous, as it most 
be obvious to almost every fanner on reading the statement. 
It seems in truth to be an extraordinary oversight in Mr. 
Fergusson ; and might with more propriety have been ranked 
under the head Q|BfeGonsistent zeal, than of pufling and 
exaggeration. Mr.i|^usson after visiting Upper Canada in 
1832, published an account of it, which has always been deemed 
a flattering one, though its truth has been unimpugned. And 
he has sliown the sincerity at least of his own published views, 
by leaving an independent station and a comfortable establish- 
ment in Perthshire, and emigratiu with six sons to Upper 
^Canada. flp 

The general puffing system is thoRlescribed by the author.— - 

' The writers of private letters, the veihol tales of individuals, and 
the public joumab, arc often called into requisition to laud and iiiis- 
represent the count^, and the people of Britain ought to consider the 
accounts well befbie giviiw them credence. In aMontrhaJ newspqwr 
which lately reached me, 1 observed a paragraph announdng that a 
yacht dub bad been Ibriged at Goderidi, of which Cbptain Dunlop 
was president. .At the time of my visit to Goderich, In the end of 
August 1899, tliis popniatioo chiefly sub^ng on flour and salt 
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pork, imported from Detroit The harbour contained three craft of 
the smallest size, and [ did not sec a boat or yacht of any description. 
The youth of Britflin, who anticipates displaying at Goderich the 
uniform of a yacht club> and having the fair greeting his triumphant 
entry into the harbour by the waving of handkerchiefsi may delay his 
departure for half a century.* « 

* Captain A - ■ in the township of Blenheim^ was told by an s^ent 
of the Canada Company, that a stage coach would convey himself ind 
family from Hamilton to the proiierty he had purchased. No such 
conveyance existed. On representing the imposition that had been 
practised on him to the managers at York" (Toronto)* an abatement 
of price was offered. I saw the correspondence on the subject.* 

He otnects to the system practised by the British Govern- 
ment in Upper Canada, of selling land to emigrants* only at 
auction ana at the highest prices that can be obtained, on credit* 
and raceiving payments by installments; by which he alleges 
many are induced to buy, who ought to be working to get capital. 
This plan does perhaps make way for a poorer cWs of settlers, 
than would result from tlie mode now adrated in the United 
States of selling for ready money only. But on this subject 
Mr. ShirrefTs view is subject to great doubt, like every other 
that interferes with free trade. The consequence of the low 
fixed price in the United States has been, that speculators have 
purchased up most of the land of good quality on all the lines 
of probable future communication, and the actual settler is 
deprived of the benefit of the low prices. These speculators have 

* the advantage of a previous knowledge of the country ; whereas 
.purchasers with a view to personal settlement are ranerally 

from a distance. So that in practice* under the United States 
system^ the speculator gets* what is gained to the Government 
ill Canada. As to the payment by installments, it seems hard 
to prevent people from judging for themselves of the prudence 
of entering into such an agreement or not. But it surely would 
be a great convenience* if in every surveyed township there 
f were a fixed price put on the lands ; so that intending purchasers 
might go straight to the record, as in the United States^ 
and buy whatever lots they might chuse* without further 
^ trouble. 

' The British Government have made a most unprofitable 

• bargain in selling out to the Canadian Company a large tract 
of the richest IqimT in Upper Canada, at an extremely low price, 
and which the Company are not bound to pay till they have 
resold the land. So that the profit of the Company consists 
in simply pocketing the difference. There is not even the 
excuse oi saving the expense of having Government Agents. 
There is a regular establishment eupported by Ooterntnent fot 
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the sale of tlieir lands. The Company in return has made some 
roads, in particular one through the Huron tract, whSre they 
themselves are the sole proprietors. And they have been thr 
means of inducing a great number of industrious peopleto leave 
Great Britain for Upper Canada.^ This Company has fallen 
under die most severe censure ot Mr. Sbirrefl'. And he is most 
decided, that, for the benefit of the province, it ought to be got 
rid of, or forced to dispose of its land at low fixed prices and on 
stipulated conditions. 

it must be confessed, that from one cause or other, there is a 
great proportion of settlers in Unpr Canada, who form the 
most wretched body of farmers within the range of Mr. ShirretTs 
tour. Driven from Britain or Ireland by the hard pressure 
of poverty, and unaccustomed to the sort of labour necessary to 
success in their new situation, many of them soon flag in spirit, 
and rest satisfied in comparative inactivity, in a state elevatecl 
only one remove from that they left. The manners of many 
of them are coarse in the extieme; and the idlest and the 
worst are most thrown under the view of travellers. It is in 
Canada, and not ni the United States, Mr. Shirreff says, that 
one is apt to be informed, by some emigrant just disenthralled 
from real or imaginary bondage, that the country' is free, 
and that the speaker is above caring for any man. Theie is a 
great deal of pseudo-amcricanism ; and the caricature, as flsual, 
is much less seemly than the object represented. The best part 
of the Upper Canada settlers do not seem to have been ^se ' 
who fell chiefly under Mr. ShirrelTs observation. His principal . 
coarse of travel was through the newest settlements, where ac 
was fed on the diet, to him most unpalatable, of ' fried ba^n 
21 times a week.’ It is inexpressibly fatiguing to a British nra 
more particularly to a Scotch eye.dayafter day to thread region^ 
of forest, changed occasionally, though it were flattering to sayf 
varied, by newly •cleared fields, surrounded uniformly ay tliat^ 
most monotonous end ugly, though moat cheap and efficient < 
of all fences, the zig-zag rail fence of America. 

_ It was after serving his apprenticeship to the personal 
discomfort which must be endured by a traveller hi tbeso newly 
settled parts, by travelling in a waggon near 200 miles, along . 
roads cither of eordiiroy\ or of the natural surface of thi^ 
forest not much the better for any change prior travel had 
effectedi and witli tile stumps still standingr^to which he 
added some excurshms on horseback with accoutfementa m 
defective that ha seems never to have enjoyed girths to his 
saddle,— that . Mr. Bfattreff visited the Prairie country in the 
western United Stntee* Hw eye was delighted with the king 
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tinenjoyed freedom of vision, the novelty and ’’beauty of the 
prairie. 

'The works of man are mere distortions compared with 
those of nature, and I have no doubt many prairies containing 
hundreds of square miles, exceed the finest parks in lieanty as they 
do in extent. Sometimes I found myself in the mhlst of the area 
^.'ithout a tree or olgect of any kind within the range of vision ; the 
sttrfiice dothed with interesting vqi;etatioD nfound me, appearing like 
a sea, suggested ideas which 1 had not then the means of recording, 
and which cannot be recalled. The wide expanse seemed the gift of 
tied to man for the exercise of his industry) and there bdog bo 
obstacle to immediate cultivation, nature seemed inviting the 
husbandman to till tlie soil and partake of her bounty.’— p. 244. 

It is certainly a blessed chatiM from the laborious process 
of clearing the forest, to behold an open pie in coveted^ with 
luxuriant nerbage, and ready for the immediate application of 
the plough. The Prairie land may be ploughed in spring ; it 
will yield the sumo year a cr(q> of Indian and in the 

autumn, without any additional ploughing, it is ready for the 
seed of a wheat crop to be 'reaped the year following. Whereas, 
during the first summer on woodland, labour must be employed 
in burning the wood ; and the wheat crop, during the second 
uflcr the cutting, is the first that is reaped. From this cir.> 
cuinstance poor settlers have a great advantage in beginning 
on prairie. 

^ Illinois is the author’s chief favourite of all the re^ons he 
visited. Nature has been bountiful to this State. Coal, limst 
free*stone and clay abound, wherever wood is scarce or wanting. 
Mr. Shirreir saw everything in Illinois through a favourable 
medium. He aeenis never to have considered the remotenees of 
the prairie country be admired; but viewing it as the centre of 
the world, as it seems to be of natural agricultural productive 
wealth, he regarded its all but surrounding limits of navigable 
waters, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Wamsh, which flow into 
the gniph of Mexico, and lake Erie on the line of the St Law- 
rence, as connecting it with the best parts of the world beyoml. 
He dilates with delight on its extent of inland navigation, in 
existence and in prospect. And in his enthusiasm he nends his 
eye up the course of Missouri, which approaches it from a 
distance of 3,000 miles to the west, and looks forward to a 
time when by that route there may be a direct communication 
between Illinois and the richest countries of Asia.^ 

By the time the autiior had arrived iii Illinois, he had 
abqitiKd a more than modmi j^ilosopher's disregs^ xA- the 
smaller i&cbnvenienoes of life. He performed the jottriwy-feom 
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Detroit to Chicago on Lake Michigan in the first stage waggon 
that had ever traced the line« and in the first journey it made. 
From Chicago to Springfield on the river llliuois« he walked on 
foot ; and the accommodation he sometimes met with, and the 
light in which he regarded it, can best be conveyed in his own 
words. He had been overtaken* in his walk, towards night-fall, 
by two young men in a waggon. With them he shortly arrived 
at a tavern called 'The Doctor’s,’ from its master being a prac- 
titioner of medicine. The house was a small log hut, and in it 
there were alreadv. besides the family, two other travellers, one 
of whom was called * ^iiire,’ which denotes what is called a 
Justice of the Peace in England. 

'I was puszled to conceive,* he writes, 'where we were oil to 
sleep ; and at length four of us were shown up a ladder into a garret 
or cock-loft, in which there were two beds, I took possession of one 
in partnership with the Squire, who told me, before going to sleep, 
that he hod lately suffered much from fever, and finding himself unwell, 
he had stopped here for the night, instead of proceeding to Chicagf>. 
On rising at-day break, 1 found two travellers sleeping on the floor 
at the foot of the ladder, the doctor, jiis wife, and two children, 
lying in bed in the ordinary way, and other two children lying across 
their feet/-— p. 232. 

On one occasion he passed the night, among other company, 
with two Kentuckians, father and son, the latter a most com- 
plete specimen of a Kentucky ruffian. This fellow insisted on 
entertaining the author during the evening, with an account of * 
his prowess in fighting and gouging, which last word means 
thrusting out the eyes of an enemy by inserting the thumbs 
into their sockets. 

'The house was in all res|)ects a mean one, containing little 
furniture, and two beds, from one of which rose an emaciated person, . 
labouring under aberration of mind, and to whom the house and lands 
adjoiimig belonged. I b^n to feel uneasy about the sleeping accom- 
niodanon, as both beds would be required for the family, and there 
was no garret apartment. The landli^ at length drew forth from the ^ 
corner of the room a dirty tick and covering, which were placed in the 
middle of the floor, aud formed the sleeping-place of five individuals, 
who arranged themselves latitiidinally on the pidlet. I was anxious i 
for ail outside berth, in onler to have sea-niom in case of accident, but ^ 
the coiiipbiisancc of the googer deprived me of this position, and 1 • 
found myself pbiceTl for the night between the old man and his son. 
None of the travellers thougfit of unrobing ; and after putting off niy 
shoes, I laid niy head on my knapsack, which was the only thing in 
shafic of lyiillow to be had. My situation was far from enviable { 
fumes of Whisky and stjuirCs of tobacco juice assailed me on every side, 
and 1 considered the partner of my bed more savage than the mif of 
the forestWp. 286. 
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* A more nice traveller might have been provided with a cloalc, 
end have enjoyed at least a solo on the floor, for the few sncees- 
sive nights he could not be provided with a bed. 

* I invariably,' he remarks, ' obtained a whde bed in hotels, and it 
was only in the huts of the remote parts of the conntiy that I did not 
sleep alone/— p. 252. 

Fever seems to have been very prevalent in some parts of 
Mr. ShirrelTs tour. Indeed, in his pedestrian expedition across 
the Prairies of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, he 
seems to have visited more houses where it was, than where it 
was not. His conclusion, that this disease affects all newly 
settled countries, may he suspected of being too general. At 
least it affects them in extremely different cmgrees. He found 
fever and ague, he says, at Hyde Park on the banks of the 
Hudson, at Niagara^ Wliitby and Chatham in Upper Canada, and 
a great ^al of it in the Prairies. Hyde Park is one of the oldest 
and most completely settled and cleared parts of America. But 
the same cause remains, and is likely to remain, for the conti- 
nuance of fever on the banks of the Hudson, that operates at 
the other parts where he found it,— viz. rank vegetation on the 
banks of a sluggish river. Where fever or ague is the result 
uf tlie decomposition of vegetable matter on the bjrst clearance 
of forest land, there is a prospect of its ultimate abatement. And 
this has been fully realized in the Genessee country in the State 
of New York, where fever was extremely prevalent on its first 
Aettlement, and has now quite disappeared. But along the line 
of the all but stagnant waters in the extensive Prairies of 
lllincMs and Michigan, where there is a deficiency of bll for 
draining, there is a melancholy prospect of a continuance of 
the evil. Mr. Shirreff has omitted to observe, that fever pre- 
vailed generally in the low and rich flats, while in the dryer 
ridges and mote undulating surfaces, where the small streams 
run clear, the inhabitants are free fnnn its ravages. And in 
crossing the Prairies, an acute observer may learn to judge, from 
the situation of each house, long before arriving at it, whether 
t he is likely to find half the family blanched with fever, or 
the whole wearing a healthy apMarance. Unfertuiately the 
richest crops are mten got in the least healthy situations; and 
hence the numerous oases of settlements in the veiy hot-b^s of 
disease. 

In this respect the settler in Upper Canada has the ad- 
vantage. There thb finest land is often disposed along or 
near to streams, where the spotted trout bean evident of 
the lively running of the waters, and fever is comparatively 
yncOmmon. There is a ric^ of land in particular, elevated 
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from 200 to 300 feet above Lake Ontario, that extenda along the 
whole line of its northern side, at the distance of from twelve to 
twenty miles from the Lake, and of variable breadth, where' the 
land is of the most valuable quali^, and where fever is little 
known. On thia ridge which Mr. Shirreff crossed, stands the 
village of Newmarket, which he Visited. 

' The country from York (Toronto) to Lake-Simcoc is generally well 
cleared and settled, the soil being chiefly loaa», carrying oxcelleut 
wheat crops, and seems fitted for almost any kind of husbandry. It 
is difflcnlt to classify the soil around Newmarket, wliieh seemed well 
fitted for turnip growing, and such ns would be consulercd of too soft 
n texture in the place of luy nativity, yet it was producing wheat crops, 
witik stiff straw and huge cars. Tlie farm>hcmscs seem comfortable, 
and the stumps arc chiefly rcuinvcd. The surface is undulating, and 
free from stagnant water.’ r 

The fever he found at Niagara (the village), Whitby, and Cliat- 
haiu, may be accounted for by the immediate vicinity of the 
Lake and its low ' banks in the first two instances, oiid by the 
flatness of the cotmlry and the consequently stagnant waters in 
the third. 

The price of wheat as stated by Mr. ShimefiT at Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio, which stands on the .line of canal from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio, is fifty cents a bud||l. At the large and 
flonrisbing city of Cincinnati on the Oj^b, be states the price 
at fiftynseven cents. And in the Prairie country, at Sprii^eld 
in Illinois, which though an interior town, has still water com* 
munieation with the Mississippi, it is as low as 37^ bents. 
Wbevaas at Toronto and along the border of Lake Ontario, it 
may be stated at from 76 to 87^ cents. The common price at 
lloeliester on the American side of the Lake is one dollar a 
bushel. But there is a tax of 26 cents a bushel on carrying 
wheat across the American line, which of coarse mmludes alto* 
get()i|r the wheat of Upper Canada, and confines'^^B the Mont* 
real market. This, however, it is hoped maVoe only a- 
temporary evil. The Montreal prices are generally nearly the 
same as those of New York, and sometimes higher. And ^ 
though the navigation is not yet lo easy, it is in the course of 
yearly improvement. The Rideau canal, which cuts off all the 
rapids from Lake Ontario to theidand of Montreal, was opened 
to steam*boat8 in 1834. The westwn waters which have New 
OvleeMfer their mart, will never probably be aueh valuable 
meena of-epaveyenco for agricakurai prodiee as those of the 
St. Lunaoce or the Hudson. The heat of New Orleans is too 
great 9 keepit^ wheat; mid coneeqnently the whole that is 
cimed .dieNmwl be: immediately aold, ana often, ia case of m 
over supply, at a sacrifice of price. * 
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I The situation, then, of Upper Canada on the line of the 
waters of the St Lairrence, and with only a fiolitical, and there- 
fore probably a temporary exclusion from the Hudson, makes 
the land worth a higher price than is ^aid for land of equal, 
quality in Illinois. And tho principal dilTerence of cost is in 
cutting and burning the wood ; which, with fencing and preparing 
for se^, generally costs from 21 . 10s. to 3/. 10s. an acre on rich 
land. There is no ploughing (or the first crop in wood land, 
the ground being ready for the seed on the burning of the dry 
leaves Sic. on its surface, and which are consumed with the 
wood. White clover does not grow spontaneously in Illinois, 
but it docs so in remarkable profusion in Canada ; ond red 
clover grows with a luxuriance unknown in (his country. 
Grasses and clover may be sown with the first wheat 
crop in Canada. And the land may be allowed to lie in pasture 
or meadow, the greatest desideratum in such a country during 
the seven or eight years necessary to rut out the generality of 
the stumps ; the process of clearing being in the mean time 
continued over the rest of the farm, and the wheat being raised 
on the newly cleared laud. 

Lower Canada is by no means so interesting a country in an 
agricultural point of view as its Upper neighbour; but in 
romantic beauty it far excels it. And Mere is an ap- 
.(irarauce of cheerful gaiety, and a courleoitsness of manner in 
the people, which operate as a charm on a European traveller, 
jiist emerged from the downright bluntuess ond plainnesa of 
the west. The forefathers of the French population of Lower 
Canada emigrated long before there was a republican idea in 
France. And it is strange to witness bow their sons have im- 
bibed the liberal notions of their neighbours without a shadow 
of their rudeness.* Their long cherished dislike of the Americana, 
is a sufficient safeguard by which, under existing circumstancea, 
and with fair treatment, to attach them to their British oon- 
'i^ion. But the idea of being mixed up in the tame govern- 
f with the Upper Canadians, and so outvoted by Britialt 
'* Grants in their favourite objects, — which was threatened 
' llV”S Stanley’s adrainistraiion of the Colonies,-— waa as 
’ Ipateful to them aa the idea of the government of Me Ameii- 
Their present position will call .'for muoh- wisdom and 
jf^pAcarance on the part of the British Government, 

/ The Government of each of the Canadas reaemblm the British: 
Constitution in having three aatetes,--a Governor, a l,agishitita 
tOouncil, and a House of ComtBona.--eodaed in a conaidoniUe 
degree with parallel powears and functions to our King, 

.Commons at home. Urn Governor is nominated Iqr the 'Siag. 
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during pleaKure. The members of tlic liegislntive Council are (; 
nominated by the King for life. And the Commons are chosen 
by the people of the province. There is at present a quan'el 
.between the House of Commons of liOwer Canada and the other 
two branches of the Government. The inibunderstanding had 
its origin, in part, (for there were many grievances), in a^ claim 
by the Commons to certain property at present occupied as 
barracks by British troops, but of n Inch the (Commons claim 
restitution to certain schools, to which they maintain it properly 
belongs. The I.egislative Council and the Governor, are said to 
have behaved ill in the matter ; — refusing to sanction the restora- 
tion of the property to the desired object, after having once 
admitted the justice of the claim. The Commons have, in con- 
sequence, exercised the full extent of their powers against both 
the other estates. They say the Legislative Council are too 
much under the influence of the British minister of the day, and 
form an intolerable check on their liberty. They tlierefore 
demand that this body should be made elective by the peojde 
like themselves ; and they have entered into solemn resolutions 
to vote no more supplies till these demands are acceded to. In 
this way the Governor and the Judges have already been two 
years without salary. And their )>rospects of getting any arc 
even diminished by the latest election. The question must 
therefore arise. Will the British Government dispense with a 
Governor,*— or pay him themselves, — or give up the Caiiadiun 
House of Lords to popular elecUon,— or make war on Canada 1 

Mr. ShirrefT is an admirer of tlie Government of the Lhiited 
States. A project of a law for diminishing a duty on salt, had 
been submitted by the State Legislature of New York to the 
people, with a view of obtaining a knowledge of their diisires on 
the subject ; and when the autlior returned to New York from 
his tour ill the West, he had an opportunity of seeing votes 
taken on this subject by ballot. It is no part of the constitu- 
tion, either of the United States or of the State of New York*, 
that the legislature shall consult the public on each individual | 
law before passing it. But about the law in question there was 
a peculiar delicacy, seeing the duty had been mortgaged to 
defray a particular State obligation, which might ultimately 
require to be paid from another fund ; and they considered the 
matter as somewhat beyond the bounds of their commission, the 
affair having ^en arranged with third parties by their predecessora, 
and at the period of their election not deemed likely to be mooted. 

The author throws a portion of merited ridicule on the I 
author of * Men and Manners in America,’^— 1st, fur his vagaries 
on the inherent principle of destruction, which he pretends to 
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see in the system of popular government. 2ndly, for his ima- 
ginary 'society gf workies’ in^ew York,: combined to prevent 
the education of the rich beyond the degree of knowledge of 
the common labourers, lest the last ^lould be over-readied in 
the government. And 3rdly, for confounding political liberty and 
equality, with a necessity for indiscriminate social intercourse. 
That able writer has himself pointed out the existing safe- 
guard to the American Constitution, — viz. that ' the great 
majority of the people arc possessed of property^ and have a 
stake "in the hedge.’ Can he not open his eyes to the extent 
of seeing, tliat the very nature and genius of their laws is to 
diffuse property, and that their freedom from the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, which do indeed require an Aristocratic 
Government to maintain them, is a provision for the conti- 
nuance of the safeguard which he has pointed out ? 


Art. V.— 1 . A Discourse’ of Natural Theology, showing the Nature of 
the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. By Henr}’, Lord 
Brougham, F.U.S. &c. — Fourth Edition. Knight. 1835. 

2. Observations on Lord Broughanfs Discourse of Nalurat Theology; 
chiefly relating to his Lordship's Doctrine of the Iinmaterialitj/ of 
the Human Mind as proved by Psyehologicnl Phenomena, Ar. By 
Thomas Wallace LL.D., one of his Majesty’s Counsel at Law 
ill Ireland, &c. Ridgway. 1835. 

3. Two Words on Lord Brougham's and Dr. Palet/s Natural 
Theology. By A. C. (r. Jobert, Member of the Geological Society 
of France ; of the Society of Natural History of Paris ; of the 
Academy of (Vermont Fcrrand ; Ac. Author of Researches 
relative to the Fossil Mammifers, Ac. Late Editor of the 
Geological Journal. — E. Bull, llollcs-strcct. 1835. 

'pmS Discourse of Natural Theology is a very important book 
for seveml reasons. Tlic whole country is in a state of 
^excitement on the question of Church property and influence, 
and whether its incorporation with the State is at all necessary 
to the true interests of either ; while the subject of the Discourse 
is in itself of serious weight, affecting our belief and conduct 
here and hopes of an hereafter. The public mind which has so 
long been almost exclusively absorbed in politics and the means 
of effecting practical reformations, is thus suddenly opened, and 
at a critical moment, to considerations which have hitherto been 
confined to a comparatively insulated class of abstruse thinkers ; 
while this class has never yet obtained any fair hearing with 
the public, but has uniformly been opposed by irrational bigotry, 
sectarianism, and self-interested zeal, alarming the imagination, 
vui.. xxiii.— Review. z 
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prejudices, and fears, till the slightest chance of logical discus- 
sion was utterly supp'seded; for the fierceness of intolerance 
will listen to no arguments, whether sound or futile, except 
such as chime in with its |)rejudicate opinions. The popular 
])ositLon of Lord nroughani lias occasioned hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, to reilect for the first time on these subjects, and 
will occasion tliousands more ; and it is (dear that his identifica- 
tion with the Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and with the peripatetic Schoolnu.sfer who is at home as well 
as ‘ abioad," will exercise an influence over (he heads of fifinilies, 
aiul (^oiHequcnlly over a considerable portion of theorising 
generation/ From these circumstances the publication of this 
book at the present time is an event that is not unlikely to be 
of more serious importance, both ostensible and latent, than 
anything which the press has originat(.*d for many years. 

Opinions about this book are divided and opposed. The 
niajoritv of what is called the ' reading public,' seem to consider 
it an admirable and scientific production ; subtle thinkers 
and close reasoncis seem agreed in denying that it possesses 
any very high merit, either for originality of matter, or logical 
argimientatibn. i^erhaps there is an iuleVmediatc class, among 
whom it is accounted a hasty assumption of dogmatic proof 
with regard to subjects beyond the range of the human faculties, 
'fhe acute autiior of the * Confessions of an English Opium 
Ealin/ ill a recent number of a popular periodical, has given 
it as his opinion that Paley as a philosopher, is a jesi,— 
the di^igrace of the age. If llieic be any Iriitli in this verdict 
ugninst ihe text-book of the Pniversities, then Lord Brougham's 
‘ Discourse’ can be of little value unless it supersedes by its 
superiority all the fancied advantages to be derived by the rising 
generation from reading those works of which it is put forth as 
nij illustration. Whether a repiint of the able Abridgement of 
Tucker’s Light of Nature would uot have rendered the present 
‘ Discourse/ together with the rcpublication of Paley 'a works,# 
iinnenessaiy as far as the amount of knowledge is concerned — 
to say nothing of the Bridgewater Tieatiscs, -—might be a 
cpicstion in the minds of many. 

That Lord Brougham is one of the first men of the time, is a 
tolerably general opinion; and the vulgar abuse with which 
his mafignors of the adverse faction assail him, is at least a 
negative proof of bis su|)eriority. Those who arc conscious of a 
deficiency in argument, usually supply its place by a rediiiulancy 
of scurrility, Keasoii always wiii.s in the end, but has little 
chance of finding its level until prejudice and party rancour are 
exhausted, or <comc round' as truth multiplies its adherents 
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and advocates. It is ^^enerally admitted tTiat had JAord 
Urongham concentrated his powers on iftay one of the sciences, 
he would piobahly have been the greaujst of his time in that 
particular science, and his name Wbuld have gone down to 
posterity \/ith those of Linnaeus, Hunter, Hcrscfiel, Uentlviim, 
&.C. liut he has dispersed his intellect over so wide and diver- 
sified a field of law, politics, experimental science, general 
education, and ilow of theology,— that his admirers cannot but. 
see that from the very fact of his having done so much in each, 
he miglilhave done far more in any one. The originality, and 
the common-place, contained in the present volume ; the acute 
and laborious reasoning, with the frequent feebleness and care- 
loNsncss ; here the elaborate erudition, and there the substitution 
of declaration for its absence ; the satisfactory moral courage in 
one page, and the vexatious submission to conventioual [irejudico 
and ignorance in the next ; are suflicient proofs of the foregoing 
remark. 

The Introduction describes the arrangement of the subjects, 
and defines terms. Natural Theology is distinguished from 
Natural Religion. The term Theology is used to express the 
science of which Religion is the subject. Natural Theology is 
also limited to the knowledge and attributes of the deity ; as 
contradistinguished from Natural Religion, which speculates 
concerning his will and our most sacred hopes and duties. 
The term moral, as applied to obligations, rights, duties, is used 
ns Ryiionymoiis with ethical, and contradistinguished from 
iulellectual or menial. Again spiritual and menial are used \\\ 
o|)positioii to natural and material. The mental faculties are 
divided into intellectual and active. The term active expresses 
the ])Owers of the passions and will ; and is employed in oppo- 
sition to the intellectual, or speculative aud i-easoning powers. 

' Thus the science of mind — say Mciaphysivnl science— nmy bo said 
to consist of two great branches, the cue uf which treats of existences, 
the other of duties. 'J'hc one acconlingly has beeu termed, with 
gieat accuracy, Ontology ^ speaking of that which .the pther^ 
Deontology, speaking of that which ought to be. The former, how. 
ever, comprehends jinqierly all physical as well ns mental science. 
The division which appears upon the whole nio^t convenient is this : 
'J'Jiat metaphysical science, as contradistinguished from physical, is 
either faychologicai, which treats of the facilities both intellectiial and 
active, but treats of cxisti'nccs only ; or moral, which treats of rights 
and duties, anil is distinguisimble from psychologicaU thongh plainly 
coiinoctcd with it nearly us corollaries are with the propositions from 
whence they ilow. Then physical truths, in one respect, come umler 
the same head with the first branch of metaphysical truths. Physical 
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as well as psychological science treats of existences^ while moral 
science alone treats of dulies.’ 

'According to a likp^irrangcment^ Natural Theology consists of 
two great branches, one resembling Ontology, the other analogous to 
jypontofogy. The former coin|irehends the discovery of the existence 
and attributes of a Creator, by investigating the evidences of design 
in the works of the creation, material as well ns spiritual. The latter 
relates to the discovery of his will and probable intentions with regard 
to liis creatures, their conduct, and their duty. The former resembles 
the phy.xieal and psychological sciences, anif treats of the eviderice.s of 
design, wisdom, and goodness exhibited both in the natural and 
.spiritual worlds. The latter resembles rather the department of moral 
science, as distinguished from both physical and psychological.’— 
Distviirsc kS'r. p. S. 

It does not seem very appropriate, by any ' analogy’ or ' re- 
semblance’ to apply the title of Deontology, or what 'ought 
to be,’ to the will and intentions of the Deity with regard to his 
cieatures. But this mode of expression is too common with 
theologians. 

The chief originality of the present work consists in a 
systematic attempt to render Natural Theology a regular science 
' the truths of which are discovered by induction, like the truths 
of Natural and Moral Philosophy/ It is an attempt worthy of 
the very vigorous and original mind of the versatile and inde- 
fatigable author ; with what degree of success however, remains 
to be seen. Tlie ' Discourse’ is not an exposition of the doctrines 
of Natural Theology ; but * explains the nature of the evidein'.e 
upon which it rests,’ and endeavours to prove it an inductive 
science. ' Secondly, the object of the Discourse is to explain 
the advantages attending the study. The work therefore is a 
Logical one.’ 

The First Part treats of the nature of the subject, and 
tlie kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology rests. It 
is divided into seven sections. 

' The ^rst is introductory, and treats of the kind of evidence by 
which the truths of Physical and Psychological science are investigated, 
and that shows there is as great an appearance of div r -ity between 
the manner in which wc arrive at the knowledge of difibrent truths in 
those inductive sciences, as there is between the nature of any such 
inductive investigation and the proofs of the ontological branches of 
Natural Theology. But that diversity Is proved to be only apparent ; 
and hence it is inferred, that the supposed difference of the (iroofs of 
Natural Theology may also be only apparent.* 

' The second section continues the application of this arfsument to 
the Physical brunch of Natural Theology, and shows further prufifs 
that the first branch of Natural Theology is ns murh an inductive 
science as Physics or Natural Philosophy. The first section compared 
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the ontological branches of Natural Theology >/viCh all inductive 
science^ physic.-il sis well ;is psychologicsil. -riie second compares the 
jihysical branch of Natural Theology with Jpjiysical science only/ — 
Dixtvurgc p. 1 1 . • 

These two sections are clearly and ably argued. The author 
observes that the merely contemplative pursuits seem divided 
into two classes ; 'thosCi with which we are conversant through 
the medium of the senses, and those with which wc are made 
acquainted by reasoning only, or by the evidence of things un- 
seen and unfelt.’ 

* To the one class of speculation belong the inquiries how matter 
and mind are framed, and how they act| to the other class belong the 
iiHiuirics whence they proceed, and whither they tend. In a word, 
the structure and relations of the universe form the subject of the one 
branch of philosophy, and may be termed Human Srinice ; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of its other branch, and 
is termed Divine Science^ or Tkrofogy' 

' It is not to be denied that this classification may be convenient ; 
indeed, it rests upon some real foundation, for the speculations which 
com|)nsc these two branches have certain common difTerences and 
<'oniiiion resemblances. Vet it is equally ecrluiii, that nothing but an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or a snpcrlicial attention to it, 
can permit us to think that there is any well-dcBncd boundary which 
separates the two kinds of philosophy j that the methods of investiga- 
tion arc diflerent in each j and tliat the kind of evidence varies by 
uhieh the truths of the one and of the other class an; demonstrated. 
1'hc error is far more extensive in its cunscfiuences than a mere 
inaccuracy of chussilication, for it materially impairs the force of the 
proofs upon which Natural Theology rests. The proposition which 
wc would place in its stead is. That this science is strictly a branch of 
inductive philosophy, formed and supported by the same kind of 
reasoning upon which tlic Physical and Psychological sciences arc 
founded. 'J'his iinporuint point will be established by a fuller 
explanation ; and we shall best set about this task by shewing, in 
the first place, that the same apparent diversity of evidence exists in 
the different subjects or departments of the branch which we have 
termed Human science. It seems to exist there on a superficial 
examination : if a closer scrutiny puts that appearance to flight, the 
inference is legitimate, that there may be no heifer ground for 
ailmitting an essential difference between the foundations of Human 
hcicncc and Divine. •^Disawrsc p. 18. 

The author shows that by placing Natural Theology among 
those studies which are conversant only with things unseen and 
iiiifelt, the force of the proofs on which it rests is impaired. 
All our knowledge comes originally through the medium of the 
senses, and he argues that trie same fallacies may be assumed 
with reference to Natural and Mental Philosophyi as to Natural 
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Theblogyj and that they arc equally dependent on inductive 
h^usoning. Wc cun or.ly reason of things unseen and unfelt, by 
reference to tilings \ve?*rtrr seen and fell. The author does not 
expressly ^ay this; but it is a logical inference, The following 
is'^igood illustration of part of his previous argument. — 

*,So we are accpiaiiitod with the offectsyif heat; we know that it 
extends the 'dimensions of whatever matter it penetrates ; we. feel its 
effects upon our own nerves wlieii suhjeeled to its operation ; 
and we stb Mts '^fl^cts in .lugnienling, licpicfying, and decomposing 
other liodies ; hut its existence as a separate substance w'e do 
not know', except by reasoning niitl iitialogy* Again, to which of 
the two classes must wc refer the air ? Its existence is not made 
known by the sight, the smell, the taste ; but is it by the touch ^ 
Assuredly a stream of it blown ii|M>n the nerves of toiieli produces a 
certain effect ; but to infer from thciiec the existence of a rare, light, 
invi^ihle, and iiniialpahle Iluid, is clearly an operation of reasoning, as 
much as that which onahles us to infer the e\istcnce of light or heal 
from their perceptible etfects. Rut furthermore, wc arc aceiisloiiicd 
to spe.ik of seeing motion ; and the rensoner whom we are supposing 
would certainly cla*<s the pheiioineiui of media and possibly of 
dynamics generally, iiidiiding tiatronoiiiy, under liis first bead, of 
thing*- known jmnie<liately by the hcnses. Yet assuredly nothing cun 
he more certain than that tlie know ledge of motion is a derluetion of 
riMSoning, not a {lerccption of .sense ; it i.s deriveil from the coiiiparison 
of two positions ; tlie iilea of a change of place is the result of that 
couipari'son attained by a short process of roa.*fiiiiiiig ; and the cstiiiiute 
of vdiicily is the re.>uU of another process of reasoning and of recol- 
lection.' — Diitvoursc tyr. p. 21. 

We sec a body moved, and hnice the exislfiici- of a principle 
i.s inferred, (..'ouipari^on of pohiliun or change of pluct^ could not 
be tmide or perceived e\ce|ii through material agency. Motion 
iiieuris that suuielhiiig is moved ; aiicf faitlier than liii.s no1*ody can 
possibly know aiiythnig of what it is me/zZ/Vf/Z/y. A discussion 
of this latter quostion would brad to labyrinthine and fruitless 
Cartesian inquiries into the essential nature of Kpuce, extension, 
substance, &c. of which Locke and most other pfiiIo.sophers very 
wisely confess their ignorance ; and liicncc into the subtleties 
of Aristotle and Zeno, concerning tlie vacuum and the pieman^ 
and the divisibility or indivisibility in infinitum of the particles of 
space and time, leiiding on the part of tlie latter to a negation 
of the existence of motion altogether; unless tlie argiinieut be 
cut short by agreeing with Bishop Berkeley, that * great, and 
sinaii, swift and slow, cxiat no wncre without the mind, being 
entirely relative, and changing us tho frame or position of the 
organs of sense varies. The extension therefore which exists 
without the mind, is neither great nor small, the motion neitlier 
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Rwirt nor sslow ; that they are nothin}^ at all.' [Principles of 
Iliinum Knowledges sec. xi.] It is evident how rnucli these 
elaborate disquisitions concerning thati^hicli appears a simple 
physical fact, lend to strengthen his* Lordship's argument as to 
the dilliculties that surround even the physical or experiiueutul 
sciences. 

* l'hus> then^ tlicrc is at once excluded from the first class almost 
the whole range of natural philosophy. But arc we (juiie sure that 
anything remaiiiH which when severely examined will stand the io»t ' 
Let ns attend a liltle more closely to the things which we have passed 
over hastily, as if admitting that they helongcJ to tlic first class.' 

* It is said that we do not see light, and we certainly can know its 

existence directly hy no other sense but that of sight, hut that we see 
object® variously illiiiniiiated, and therefore that the existence of light 
is an inference of reason, and the diversity of colour an object of sense. 
But the very idea of diversity implies rensoniiig, foi it is the result of 
a comparison, and when we allirni that white light is composed of the 
seven primary colours in certain proportions, we slate a proposition 
which is the result of inneh reasoning — reasoning, it is true, founded 
lipon sensations or impressions upon the senses ; but not less founded 
upon such sensations i.-' the reasoning which makes us believe in the 
existence of a body called light. Tlie same may be said of heat and 
the phenomena of heated iiodies. The existence tif heat is an infer- 
ence from certain phenomena, that is, certain enVrt<« produced on oiir 
external senses by certain bodies, or certain changes which tho^c 
senses undcrgti in the, iieiglibniirliuod of those bodies ^ but it is not 
niore an iiifereiiee of reason th.in the proposition that heat extends 
or licpicfies liodies, for that is inendy a conclusion dmwn from com- 
paring our sensations occasioned hy the extcruul placed in 

I arying ciremnstanee.s.’ 

‘ But cufi we say that there is no process of reasoning even in the 
simplest case which we Inive supposed <nir reasoiicr to pnt — the 
existence of the three* kingdoms, of natnn*, of the heavenly bodies, of 
the iniml ? It is certain that llieic is in o\rr) one of tlie^c ca&e?» a 
process of reasoning. A certain sensation is created in the. mind 
through the sense of vision ; it i® an iiiferencc of reason that thib 
iinist have' been excited by something, or must have had a cause. 
That the cause must have* been exfern:il, may possibly be allowed 
to be another inference which reason could iiuik*' uuaideil by the 
evidence of any other sense. But to discover that the cause w.is? at 
any the least distance from the organ of vision, clearly rcipiired a new 
process of reaKoiiing, considerable experience, and the indications 
of other senses ; f^nr the young man whom ;Mr. Cheselileii coiiclied 
for a cataract at first believed that every tiling he saw touched 
hi.s eye. Kxpcricncc and reasoning, therefore, .ire rctpiiied to leach 
tis the cxtsteiicc of extcruul objects-, and all that rcl.ites to their 
relations of sixe, colour, motion, habits, in a word, the whole 
philosophy of thciiii nuibt of courac be the result of still longer and 
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more complicated processes of reasoning. So of the existence of the 
mind : although undoul|bedly the process of reasoning is here the. 
shortest of all, and thc.lenst liable to deception/yet so connected 
arc all its phenomena with those of the body, that it recpiircs a 
process of abstraction alien from the ordinary habits of most men, to 
he ]iersiiaded that we have a more undeniable evidence of its si'paratc 
existence than we even have of the separ^ existence of the botly.'— 
Discourse i^c. p. 23. ™ 

The concluding sentences are sufficiently Berkeleyan ; but it 
is difficult to give an uiiqualitied admission to the * separate 
existence’ of that principle ‘ all of whose phenomena arc con- 
nected with the body.' The author terminates this first section 
by iterating the position, that * there is no real fouiulation tor 
llie distinction’ hitherto made by those whom his Lordship 
designates as ' superficial reasoners' and ' imperfect logicians,’ 
between ' the different objects of scientific investigation j’ and 
that the evidence in all cases * is of the same kind, namely, the 
inferences drawn by reasoning from sensations or ideas, originally 
])resentcd by the external senses, or by our inward con- 
sciousness.’ Hence, Natural Theology is to be cotisi<lered as 
one of the inductive sciences. 

The Second Section, which coinparos the pliysical branch 
of Natural Theology with Physics, and teiuls to the same 
purpose us the foregoing, contains numerous instances of 
that style of language wliereby theologians arc so apt to 
lower our ideas of the Deity by associating divine attributes 
and einaiiatioiis with human faculties and labours. The eye 
being an achromatic instrument, and the discoveries of 
Newton having taught the law's of optics and the dificrent 
refrungibility of rays, these truths were ^ found to have been 
acted upon, and consequently known by the being who created 
the eye.’ But it was * reserved for Air. Dollond to discover 
another law of nature — the diifcrcnt disriersive powers of 
different substances,’-— and it was then * ooserved that this 
truth also must have been known to the maker of the eye, for 
upon its basis is that instrument framed Jar fnore perfect than 
Uui achromatic g/ass of Dollond* Now, with all respect for 
Newton and Doltond, does not this mode of comparison savour 
too much of a triumvirnU f Again, * That beautiful instrument, 
.so artistly contrived that the mo.st ingenious workman could 
not imagine an improvement of it.’ p. 29. The Deity is 
also said to possess a * hand skilful in mechanism, and acting 
under a knowledge of dynamics }’ and to be * thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as perfectly 
skilful ill workmanship.’ 
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It is much to be doubted whether the feelinirs are 
inspired with elevated impressions of isupreme power and 
beneficence, in proportion as theologians' aie pleased to he 
coiiiplinientary. Let it be admitted however, that his Lordship 
exposes himself to less reprehension on this score, than many 
writers that might be named. His observations on the structure 
of the Planetary Systeui*aic free from these objections, and 
characterized by that simplicity which in such subjects carries 
with it an inherent gi'aiideun 

* The influence of gravitation, which is inseparably connected with 
all matter as far ns wc know, extends over the whole of this system ; 
so that all those bodies which move round the bun-^ twenty-three 
planets including their satellites, and six or seven' comets — arc 
continually acted upon each by two kinds of force, — ^thc original 
projection which sends them forward, and is accompanied with a 
similar and probably a coeval rotatory motion in some of them round 
their axis, and the attraction of each towards every other body, which 
attraction produces three several cflccts— consolidating the mass of 
eueli, and, in conjunction with the rotatory motion, moulding their 
foriiis — retuiniiig each planet in its orbit round the sun, and each 
satellite in its orbit round the planet-— altering or disturbing what 
would be the motion of each round the sun if there were no other 
bodies in the system to attract and disturb. Now it is demonstrated 
by the strictest process of mathematical reasoning, that, the result of 
the whole of these mutual actions, proceeding from the universal 
influence of gravitation, must necessarily, in consequence of the 
•'peculiar arrangcinenc which has been described of the orbits and 
masses, and in conseciuciice of the law by which gravitatitvn acts, 
produce a constant alteration in the orbit of each body, which 
alteration goes on for thousands of years, very slowly making that 
orbit bulge, as it were, until it reaches a certain shape, when the 
alteration begins to take the opposite direction, and for an equal 
number of years g«io8 on constantly, as it were, flattening the orbit, 
till it reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then the bulging 
again begins 3 and that this alternate change of bulging and flattening 
^ must go on for ever by the same law, without ever exceeding on 
cither side a eerlaiii |Miint. All changes in the system are thus 

periiKlicol, and its perpetual stability is completely secured The 

reasoning upon this subject, I have observed, is purely mathe- 
matical } but the facts respecting the system on which all the 
reasoning rests arc known to us by induction alone : consequently 
the grand truth res))eeting the secular disturbance, or the periodicity 
nfthc changers in the system— that discovery which makes the glory 
of Lagrange and Laplace, and constitutes the iiiiimph of the Integral 
Calculus, whereof it is the fruit, and of the most patient course of 
astronomical oliservalioii whereon the analysis is grounded — may 

h hundred omitted here hjf an error 0/ the press 
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most justly be classed 2 \s a truth liolh of the Alixcd Mathematics and 
of Natural Theology-4-for the theologian only odds a single short 
link to the chain of thdphvsical astronomer's demonstration, in order 
to reach the great Artificer from the phenomena of his system.'— > 
Viscoimc i^r. pp. 39 — 

There is a fine passage in this section, illustrative of tlio 
means of investigation possessed those who are learned in 
comparative anatomy. The process by which a few bones, or 
a decayed bone round in a forest or a cave, may be gradually 
traced by close inspection of the shape, extremities, texture, 
and other circuinsiances, to the animal of whom it unce formed 
a ]iart, is ably described. The following passage displays 
considerable graphic, though somewhat grotesque power.-— 

‘ In these curiouh iiu]uirie 5 , we arc conversant not merely with 
the world l>eforc the flooil, bat with a world which, befon^ the flood, 
was covered with water, and which, in far earlier ages, had been the 
habitation of birds, and bca<«ts, and reptiles. We are carried, as it 
were, several worlds back, and wc reach a period when all was 
water, and slime, and muil, and the waste, without either man or 
plants, gave resting place to enormous beasts like liems and elephants 
and river-horses, while the water was tenanted by lizanls, the si/e 
of a whale, sixty or seventy feet long, and hy others with luigc eych 
having shields of solid bone to protect them, and glaring from n neck 
ten f(H.*t in length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles cover(*d 
with scales, opening the jaws of the crocoilile, and expanding wings, 
armed at the tips with the claws of the leopard.*— -Awceaw p. 47. 

The Tliird Section compares the psychological brancli of 
Natural Theology with [Psychology, and argues very ably in 
some respects, the truth of the former from obseivalion uf the 
nature and faculties of the human mind, and from the reason as 
well as instinct of animals. 

The noble author very properly niforms tlie public, tliat 
Paley’s woik * is chiefly taken from the writings of Dtrhani, 
deriving from them its whole plan and much of its substauce, 
but clothing the harsher statements of his original in an at- * 
tractive and popular style.* He lautologically adds in a 
note, that * this observation in no wdsc diminishes the peculiar 
merit of the style.* Now, why should nut Lord Uroiigbam 
have told the world in plain language, that Paley was 
a wholesale ulagiarist. In iris Natural Thcolo^ he has not 
once so muen as mentioned Derham's Phyaico-Theology, nor 
even its author’s name. In the preface to his Moral Philosophy, 
Paley himself says, * I have scarcely ever referred to any othcT 
book| or mentioned the name of the author whose thouglits, 
and sometimes, possibly, whose very expressions 1 have 
adopted.’ This is an honest admission certainlyi and a cool 
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one. After which he says in the same page, * I make no preten- 
sions to perfect onigiimlitv.’ Surely this ntiodest admission was 
not quite necessary ; but lie adds ' 1 claim* to be something more 
than a mere compiler.’ That something is easily awarded. If 
from Palcy’s very popular works, all his palpable obligations to 
Derhaufs Physico-Thcology, Tucker’s Jjght of Nature, and a 
mass of other authors (Tucker being the only one he has nominally 
acknowledged) were abstracted, there would remain nothing of 
the popular Paley, but clever adaptation and a clear style. 

There arc several instances in this ‘ Discourse,’ of style that is 
loose, careless, and illogical. Thus, * The influence of habit 
upon the exercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond ex- 
pression.’ That depends on the value of the habit. * Curiosity is 
proportioned to the novelty of objects, and conse(|uentIy to our 
ignorance.’ It is rather proportioned to the degree to which such 
novel objects excite the imagination. Curiosity is also said 
to be * mure powerful in proportion to the ignorance iii which 
we arc.’ This is a non ser/uilur; for if a clown knows nothing 
of astronomy, it is most probable lie has no curiosity to know. 

* It is undeniable that alf ibis [the desire of communicating as 
well as acquiring knowledge], nii^ht have been diflereiitly 
arranged without a materiaraitonition of our intellectual and 
moral constitution in other respects.’ It is anything but un- 
deniable, or at all events there arc good reasons for doubting, 
whether any aiTaiigcmcut made by the Deity could possibly be 
different, without a very material alteration the ramificatioii 
of which might extend through the whole system of moral or 
physical nature. In a brief and meagre account of the passions 
and feelings, it is merely said of lore that it * tends to Ine con- 
tinuation of the species.’ The affections are also treated in the 
same circumscribed manner, as merely tending * to the rearing 
of the young.’ This is reasoning on tin; principle of Wombw^elt; 
it is the philosophy of the menagerie. Sympathy is * excited by 
distress and by weakness,’ and nothing more is said of sym- 
pntliy, as if distress and weakness were its only legitimate sub- 
jects. * Vear is the teacher ot caution, prudence, circum- 
spection, and ]ireserve8 us from danger.’ It very often gets men 
into danger, by causing them to stand still whem they ought to 
be alert, or to retreat when they ought to advance. * Such is 
the proerss of reasoning by which we infer the existence of 
design in the natural aud moral world.' 

The Fourth Section 'examines the value of the argamentim 
I a priori, and shows that it is suflicieiU for the purpose to 
' which It is applied, being of limited extout, aud tnat even in 
lliis extent it i& not essentially distinguishable from mdactioOf 
or the argumntum i posteriori. 
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Dr. Clarke endeavours to show that ' the existence of space 
and time (or as he terms it, duration) proves, the existence of 
something whereof these are qualities, for they are not them- 
selves substances,’ and ^ cites the celebrated Scholium Generale 
of the Prindpia^ concluding * that tlie Deity must be the 
infinite Being of whom these are cpialities.’ Lord Brougham 
refutes this by arguments that may lead a disciple of the 
Berkeleyan philosophy to conjecture that his Lordship entertains 
a similar theory. 

' But to argue from the cxi*«tencc of space and time to the existence 
of anything else, is assuming that those two things have a real 
being independent of our conceptions of ihcm ; for the existence of 
certain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation on which to build 
a conclusion that anything external to our minds exists. I'o infer 
that space and time are qualities of an infinite and cteniul being 
is surely assuming the very thing to be proved, if a proposition can 
be said to hcive a distinct meaning at all which predicates space and 
time as qualities of anything.’ 

* Again, if space is to be deemed a quality, and if infinite space 
be the quality of an infinite being, finite space must also be a 
quality, and must, by parity of reason, be the quality of a finite 
being. Of what being? Here is a cube of one foot within an 
exhausted receiver, or a c>linder of half an inch diameter and three 
inches high in the Torricellian vacuum. M'hat is the being of whom 
that square and that cylindrical space arc to be deemed ns qualities ?* 
•^Duscourse p. 84. 

The author proceeds to argue, that Mf infinite space is the 
quality of an infinite being, infinite distance must Ix^ the quality 
of an infinite being also.’ It is very much to be doubted 
whether any distinct i<leas can be formed of either, and whether 
his Jxirdship (p. 80) is not labouring under a degree of halluci- 
nation in supposing, the latter especially, so easily to br* 
conceived by generalization and abstraction. In attempting 
to understand infinite distance, f. e. an interminable right line 
from a fixed point, the mind only reiterates the same idea,* 
after a few efforts, and without any sense of belief in the 
immense progress intended. As to infinite space and duration, 
Locke considers it absurd for anybody to suppose he has any 
positive ideas of them. In short, it is impossible for any one 
to have any clear conception of space, except as fixed extension 
or progressive distance; and in the latter, the mind will soon 
be thrown back upon itself with unavailing reiteiations of the 
same confusing recommencement. 

On arriving at the Fifth Section it becomes necessary 
to take some notice of a very thankless subject, the contro- 
versies about which have occupied philosophers as well as 
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RophistB in almost every age, and without any advantage to 
human nature, or even to science, except that of having dis- 
covered the impossibility of arriving at any positive knowledge. 
But even this negative advantage is now snatched away, by a 
dogmatic assumption of proof from a high quarter, after the 
* good old orthodox style,’ which is likely to lead to much dis- 
cussion. Perhaps Lord Brougham conjectured that the long 
silence which has been maintained on the question of the 
materiality or immateriality of the human mind, amounted to 
'giving consent’ to the latter doctrine. The appearance of 
Dr. Wallace’s Observations must ere this have convinced his 
Lordship that such is not the case. This section, however, 
contains various anecdotes and speculations which will be found 
very curious and amusing. The motive of Dr. Wallace is 
laudable,— that of stojiping a useless conlroversy ; and as he is 
a master of the subject and an acute logician, a summary of 
the respective arguments may be interesting. 

Dr. Wallace commences with a few words in explanation 
of his object, — 

' The following Observations are written by one who, firmly believing 
in the Immortality of the Soul, acknowledges his ignorance whether that 
soul be material or immaterial. It is also liis firm conviction, that 
certain knowledge on that subject is neither attainable by man in his 
present state of existence, nor necessary for tho government of his 
concerns, either as they respect this world or the next.’ 

' The very recent publication of Lord Brougham's vAirk on Natural 
Theology, however, not only expresses his decided opinion that the 
mind is in its essence immaterial, but professes to prove that it is so, 
and that its immateriality is essential to its existence in a future state. 
Being persuaded that the revival of that disputed question is, in many 
ways, injurious, and that the immateriality of the soul is neither proved 
by his Lordsliip, nor proveablc, the writer oflers these observations to 
recommend a sus|icndcd opinion, where certainty is unattainable.'—* 
Obxvrvations p.iii. 

The ' Observations’ open with an elegant and no less just 
comparison between Lord Broughaip and Necker, who when 
' dismissed from the councils of his ufifortumte sovereign' did 
not yield either ' to chagrin or indolence, but applied his leisure, 
his learning, and his talents, to a work which has raised him 
as a man, a philosopher, and a Christian, much higher than 
he could ever have ranked as a statesman, had he remained in 
the high office to w^hich his private virtues had called him.’ 
A great statesman must be a philosopher, and yet it is ques- 
tionable whether Lord Brougham is not greater as the former 
than the latter. Or. Wallace then proceeds with an eulogy, 
at once handsome and appropriate. 
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* It is delightful to witness in our own tinics^ a still more striking 
example of this kind— nobleman of the highest order of intellect — 
of the most extensive and varied acquirements in every branch of 
human learning, after 'having passed youth in the discharge of the 
most arduous duties of a laborious profession, to which were early 
added those of a political writer, an assiduous and unwearied legislator, 
and finally, those of one of tlie highest and certainly one of the 
most aniuous offices in the stnte-^it is, I say, truly delightful to see 
such a man, when delivered from, or escaping the weight of official 
labours, resuming with renovated enc-'gy tlie philosophical pursuits 
of his earlier studious life. Such a man is Lord llroiighain ; who now 
gives to the world, ns tlie first-fruits of his resumed liberty, a Dis- 
course on Xatui'iil Theology.' — OUerratiom iS'C. p. 3. 

Dr. Wallace now objects, that the noble author slates his 
intention at the commenceinent of Iiis wor]t ‘ of entering at 
large into the subject of the soul’s immortality,’ und that 
* the reader almost immediately afterwards find this to mean 
the mmatcrialiiy of the soul.’ Dr. Wallace laments this iden- 
tification, as unphilosophical, unnecessary, and inileed irrelevant 
to our belief ot a life hereafter. He considers it as matter of 
deep regret, that one of the greatest men of the time, however 
good his intention might be, should 'step aside from the direct 
path, and endeavour to narrow our Ito|ie and darken our prospect 
of future existence,’ and while labouring to elucidate, snould in 
fact embarrass our faith, * bv teaching us that the possibility of 
a future life depends on the contingency of an abstruse and 
metapliysicaf (luesiion being decided one way, nutnely that the 
substance of tne human mind is immaterial.’ The objector is 
so fur right, for his Lordship roost unequivocally asserts that 
' The Immateriality of the Soul is the foundation of all the 
doctrines relating to its Future State, if it consists of material 
parts, or if it consists of any modification of multer, or if it is 
inseparably connected witii any combination of material ele- 
ments, tve have no reason whatever fur believing that it can 
survive the existence of the physical part of our frame ; on 
the contrary, its destruction seems to follow as a necessary 
consequence of the dissdlution of the body .’ — DUcourse i 

p. 100. 

Now according to the position his Lordship has taken up in 
so positive a maimer, resolutely cutting otT all retreat for bfin« 
self, and almost all salvation for the opposite party, he was 
bound to prove that if the soul or mind be material, its destruc- 
Itioff is a necessary consequence of the dissolution of the bcsly. 

To say merely that it seemst is not sufficient. 

' May it not, liowever, he permitted to free and friendly criticism, 
to Inquire wbetlier, even in this work, as far ns it has gone, ihai 
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has been done wliich mighl reasonably be expected^ an(\in the manner 
least dangerous to sound philosophy and rational religion t Can it be 
attributed to invijlious feeling — to critical fiialignity — or a want of 
due zeal for the success of such a literary or scientific labour, if a per- 
fectly private individual neither having nor pretending to a scientilic 
or literary charncterj and who has certainly outlived the ambition to 
acquire, even if it were within his power to attain one, shall \enturc to 
>ay, tliat some things have found their way into this volume which a 
friend to its object would not wish to meet there— some things which 
iiiincccssnrily leail to the evil that appears to have been apprehended 
when this w'ork was contemplated—** Ihhgious Cotitroversij/*^^m\ 
things, 1 will add, which might well have been avoided— because 
in no degree necessary to the purpose which the Noble Writer and 
philosophical statesman professed to have in view/ — Obicrrations tj'c. 
p. U. 

T)r. Wallace argues that as writers on Natural Theology 
have hitherto considered * the essence of .the human mind’ as 
nut being * within the limit of their proper ]>rovince/ the com- 
parative silence on this * high theme'’ was rather a merit, than a 
' defect’ as declared by his Lordship. Hut 

* — his I.ordship thinking otherwise, now introduces into a work, hav-> 
ing fur its professed ohject to give its proper place to Natural Theology 
among the sciences, this must difficult, perplexiii|t» and to a Olirisdan 
Piihlic, most useless topic — the linmntcritility of the Soul! — nre/m, 
inasmuch ns whether the .soul be inatcriid or iininatcrial, the Christian 
Creed inciiUates that, not only the human mind but the luiiiian l)0dy, 
'urc destined to immortal existence/ 

* Surely it could not be necessary in arranging Natural Theology in 
its pnq»cr place among the sciences, to introduce fur discus&ioH and 
dcvuihn a metaphysical dogma like this ; though it mi^ht, possibly, have 
been permissible, to enumerate among the subjects which fall within tlie 
range of that science whatever csitdMicd truths may exist connected 
with tlie nature of the soul, and which might furnish matter for mductive 
n'usuning to extend or give stability to science itself— 'What beneficial 
purpose could be answered by introducing into such a work a disputed 
mid most disputable question, and which because it is disputed, and 
while it shall continue so, can furnish no inductive matter either for 
proof or illustration? Did it not occur to the noble Loril that the 
writerfl ou Natural Theology who had preceded him, and, as he admits, 
omitted to discuss or entertain this metaphysical and vexatious doctrine, 
did so with design, and because they were of opinion that it was neither 
necessary nor useful to introduce doult/nl doctrines, in the hope of cx* 
timing eer/f/iit knowledge— and that* therefore the negative precedent 
was one which ought to be followed ? And is it not stiongc, too, that it 
should escape his observation, that, fossibtyf the vttrwuction of a 
doctrine teaching us that if the human soul be material or connected 
with any modification of matter, Uiat soul must die with the Audy, what* 
cirr revdation migAt teach to the ceidrory, might, as far as the influence 
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nf his argument and doctrine went, tend to weaken and contradict that 
revelation?* — Ofutvrvations p. l6. 

Dr. Wallace also finds good grounds to object, that if in 
a popular treatise professing to place Natural Theology among 
the sciences, it shall be found that a disputable and unproved 
position is made ^ one of the principal supports of the science/ 
its rank as a science is by no means likely to be raised. In- 
duction, he contends, sliould ^ be carried on upon the safe ground 
of experience,--reasoning from things actually and positively 
known, to what is sought, being unknown, — and above all by the 
abstaining from reliance upon opinions instead of proved facts.' 
In treating Natural Theology as a science, the inquirer is apt to 
be ' not only trammelled by the opinions and the interest of the 
religious, or other party to which he belongs, and from which 
he feels, at all times, the strongest inclination and the most im* 

I )ortant interests pressing him to avoid separation or dissent — 
}ut he finds, too, that everything connected with the research 
after truth on subjects of that class, is, from its nature, remote 
from the possibility of conclusive experiment.' It has been the 
same with those who preceded him. Hence, Natural Theology 
is far ftom presenting the same facilities for induction, and pro« 
babilities of unbiassed conclusions, as the other sciences. 

The following extract from a note that occurs in the pages of 
these ' Observations,’ is characterized by acute reasoning and 
manly sense and feeling. 

' Now, it is a curious inquiry, how among Christian I’hilosophcrs and 
Christian Teachers, Matter should have ever fallen so low in estimation ns 
to be thought unworthy of any thing like idnUiti/, or even inseparahlt: 
companionship with the soul ; for certainly belief in the doctrine of the 
" Itesurrection^ of the hotly and Us life evtrlastini^ with the soul in the 
future state," is inconsistent with sudi a disparaging opinion of matter. 
...But if a maitrialXYMiy shall actually be raiseil, and made an immortal 
]Mirticipatar with the soul in a future eternal life, it must follow that 
ijtso facto matter would 1x3 proved to be in no degree inconsistent with 
any of the higher,^ indiHxl the highest qualities of spirit or mind, — yet 
strange to nay, it is in that body of men who so believe and so teach, 
that we find^ those who mo.st violently impugn the doctrine of matter 
being susceptible of the qualities and powers which they attribute to the 
immaterial mind only : and it is among them that wc find the meta- 
physical dogma producing the greatest quantity of evil, mixed up as it i.s 
with, if not producing, theological hatred and disconl. Will ft not be 
for the peace of the religious world if the day shall arrive when the 
min^ of men shall be neutralised, and led to hold at least a suspendcil 
opinion on a question^ on which error can produce no mischief, whatever 
may be the truth ? For surely the interests of religion or virtue are in 
no way endangered by a suspended Judgment or by ignorance on the 
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. point, as at whatever side truth may be, those interests arc effectually 
secured by the belief (which always remains unaffected by'tlic materiality 
or immateriality of the soul) that there will he a full recompense in a 
future life for ^ Aat has done well or ill .in this.'— Observations 

4^7. Note, p. &8. a 

Dr. Wallace now proceeds to combat at some length the 
various positions concerning the essence of the mind or soulp as 
assumed to be proved in the Discourse. Notwithstanding his 
very courteous bearing, he is a truly formidable antagonist, and 
his Lordship will find it no easy task to answer his objections. 
A few only of the respective arguments can be given. — 

' The proof of the mind's separate existence is at the least, as short, 
plain, and direct, os that of the body, or of external objects .' — Discourse 

p. 20. 

' The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as complete as 
that upon which wc believe in the existence of matter— indeed it is more 
certain and more irrefragable — the consciousness of existence— per^ 
petual sense, that we are thinking — and that we are performing the 
operation quiie independeni of all material objects pkovbb to us the 
EXisTKNCB of a Being different from our bodies/ — ^p. 

^ The first of these statements announces the s^rate, i. c. independent 
and distinct existence of immaterial mind. The second states, nut 
merely the proposition to be proved, but the alleged proof of it — vis. 
consciousness, or, the perpetual feeling we have that we are thinking 
quite independent of matter— which, it is said, proves the existence of a 
mind, different from our bodies— is, immaterial; and in the way 
of comment on the nature of this proof, it is alleged, that it affords 
• evidence higher than any we can have for the existence of body itself, 
or of a material vroxid.— Observations ^C; p. S6. 

After remarking that the word mind is used in both the 
foregoing propositions without any strict definition of the sense 
in which it is to be understood, and that this discrepancy, as to 
the diflerent meanings intended, frequently occurs in tne Dis* 
course. Dr. Wallace thus proceeds. 

^Lct this inaccuracy however pass ; and let the word be taken in 
what appears from the context to have been bis Lordsliip’s meaning, 
namely-—' That imiid means the thinking power and that that is an 
immaterial heing,' then the result is, that the Noble Writer has 
palpably begged the question— for what is his proflered proof? 
Consciousness of thinmng i but consdousnen of thinking, proves 
nothing as to the mind's being material ae immaterial; for m either 
case we diould be oonsoious of die art of thinking, and though we are 
thus conscious of thinking, it does not follow that the thmimg thing » 
mailer or immaterial. Consciousness of thinking proves that thought 
exists, and that something which is the cause oj^ thinking exists^ but 
it proves nothing as to mnai the thinking thing is.’— Oftscrtw/ioiM 

p* 

VOL. xjem,— Wesfmiiufer JSmstp. 2 a 
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Ilis Lordship also asserts tliat in consciousness of thinking wc 
arc performing the operation of thinking independently of all 
material objects ; and'the objector very shrewdly asks^— 

' Must it not depend on the opinion wc had previously formed as to 
the nature and source of thought^ whether our consciousness of thinking 
lie an operation performed quite mdvpvnilpntlij of all material aljeeAs} 
or, whether the consciousness, which is tlionght, must not depend on the 
material organ? If wc think that consciousness and thought is the 
result of bodily orgiinis^atiini, we will lie of opinion that it depends 
euiirehf ii]ion material objects. If the cunsciousness wc have 1)0 of the 
enjoyiiicnt of a purely sensual pleasure, there cannot be a question that 
material olqccts have been the cause, and most probably the exclusive 
nlqocts of our thought, and our consciousness can in no sense be without 
any dependence im material objects.* 

* Hence, nothing can lie more obvious, tlian that his Lordship’s 
reasoning, or his language at least, on this subject, is not only louse, 
but perfectly inconclusive. See what the question is ; — ^it is, whether 
there lie any evidence of the existence of mind distinct from, independent 
of, and capable of a separate existence from, matter. His Lordship 
says, consciousims of existence proces it ; ask him how it proves the fact? 
— there is no answer— and then the reasoning comes shortly to this— 

(Consciousness of thinking is an act of thought ; thought is an act of the 
mind j therefore it proves the existence oi mind ; but mind (assumes 
his Lonbhip), thinks quite independently of all material objects, therefore 
there exists a hcin^ diftcrent from our bodies* There is not a shadow 
of proof in this appaiviit niwming.*’^Obscrvations <5*c. p. 41. 

The Discourse alludes to * instances in which the perception 
of mailer derived through the senses, are deceitful, and seem to- 
indicate that which has no existence at all.’ Dr. Wallace 
argues that * senaaliun is perception,' because there can be no 
sensation without mental perception ; and that * perception is 
consciousness,’ because there can be no perception ^ without a 
consciousness exactly corresponding to it.’ lienee, his Ix)rd- 
ship''s argument from consciousness is invalidated on his own 
showing. But does not Doctor Wallace here confound a process 
of abstract thought, with the actual phenomena of the external 
senses ? However the former may be originally indebted to 
the latter, or dependent on it, their respective pnenomena are 
certainly difterent. 

Dr. Wallace (page 45) says, that it would be very gratifying 
if the noble and learned writer would favour him with ' some- 
thing like a definition’ of what mind is, instead of describing it 
either by the negation *it is not material,’ or by* its powers, 
functions, attributes,’ Sic. because * that which is not the essence 
but the act/ can only occasion 'fruitless controversy/ being refer- 
red by some to organization, by others to a spiritual substance. 
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The nature of instinct is next dipcussed. and it must be 
confessed that his Lordship has got himself into very great 
difficulty. lie Says (page 73) that the .instincts of animals 
^are unquestionably mental faculties* which we discover by 
observation and consciousness* but which are themselves wholly 
unconnected with any exercise of reason.’ Upon this passage* 
as might be expected* Doctor Wallace pounces like a hawk, lie 
argues that * mental’ must of course mean * belonging to mind ; ’ 
therefore if mind be immaterial* instinct rhust be so too. Or 
docs his Lordship mean that the brute has a different species of 
mind from the immaterial mind of man ; and if so* what is the 
diflerence between their respective essences? Again* as *we 
discover these instincts in ourselves by consciousness** which he 
says proves to us the existence of mind* ' a being different from 
our bodies* u e. immaterial*’ how can such instincts or mental 
faculties be * wholly unconnected with reason?’ 

The only fundamental difference that can be found to exist 
between tlie mind of man and that of other animals, or between 
the human intellect and instinct* is that the latter* however 
wonderful its effects* includes n.i faculty of abstract reason or 
imagination. Instinct always has a personal and practical ten- 
dency. There is no Utopia among a colony of beavers ; not 
a single visionary among a swarm of bees. They are all prac- 
tical* and not speculative philosophers. 

Nor is the noble author very consistent* however dogmatical. 
^For in the next page he sajrs* ' allowing that the brutes exercise 
but very rarely, and in a limited extent, the reasoning powers* 
it seems impossible to distinguish from the operations of reason 
those instances of sagacity which some dogs exhibit.’ He also 
mentions the ingenuity of birds, adding that ’ these are different 
from the operations of instinct* because they are acts which 
vary with circumstances novel and unexpectedly varying.’ The 
wommanship of bees (page 76)* the mathematical precision of 
which* it required the sofutioii of the problem of maxima and 
tnimma by Maclaurin* and the discovery of \\iofluxional calculus 
by Newton* rightly to estimate* although the bees had continued 
to work (or thousands of years in strict accordance with such 
rules* is peculiarly at variance with his Lordship’s argument. 
It might oe shown from his statement concerning them* that 
bees have a positive claim to mind* or reasoning power— therefore 
an immaterial mind— therefore immortality, ihe conclusion is* 
unavoidable.. Or will his Lordship fall back upon the * limited 
extent’ of mind or reasoning powers ? It must then be questioned 
how there can be a limited^ extent of immateriality ? How a 
limited degree of immortality or diuturnity ? Nay* is not his 

2 A 2 
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statement about the bees precisely the same kind of argument 
he used with reference to the Deity’s having 'acted under a 
knowledge of hydrostatics, dynamics,’ and being ' perfectly 
skilful in workmanship V Surely this ought to be a warning to 
future theologians in their temerarious disquisitions concerning 
the Divine attributes. 

His Lordship says, * the existence and action of matter, vary 
it how we will, cannot account for the phenomena of mind 
and Dr. Wallace answers, — 

' This, I presume, must mean that a material mind cannot account 
for those phenomena. But can the mind of man, whether material or 
immaterial, do so ; and if not, if the immaterial mind cannot account for 
those phenomena, there is no wdght in the oUection ; it is retorted. If 
it can do so, there is still no wewht in the olgection— unless it be 
asmmed that the mind is immaieriaL^ 06 $ervaiioiu <$«. p. 81 . 

The reply is not quite fair. What his Lordship meant, was, 
that no experiment can make it understood, and no imagin- 
ation enable it to be conceived, how matter could produce 
the phenomena of mind. In the latter part of the dilemma to 
which Dr. Wallace reduces the question, he tauntingly admits 
the immateriality of the mind, and then calls his own gratuitous 
admission an assumption. 

In arguing the essential difference of mind and body from the 
fact of the former remaining fundamentally the same while the 
latter is in a state of perpetual change, so that ' probably no 
person at the of twenty has one single particle in any 
part of his body which he had at ten,’ his Lordship says of the 
mind, that 

' The devclopement of the bodily powers appears to affect it, and so 
does their decay ; but we rather ought to say, that, in ordinary cases, its 
implement is contemporaneous with the growth of the body, and its 
dc^e generally is contemporanMus with that of the body, aftw an 
advanced period of life. For it is an undoubted fact, and almost 
universally truei, that the mind, before extreme old age, becomes more 
sound, and is capable of greater things, during nearly thirty yean of 
diminished bodily powers; that, in most cases, it suffen no abatement of 
strength during ten yean more of bodily decline ; that, in many casei^ 
a few years more of Mily dccr^tude produce no effect upon the mind; 
and that, in some instances, its faculties remain bright to the last, 
surviving the almost total extinction (ff the corporeal endowments.'— 
Difcoune p. Hd. 

Doubtless, this is occasionally the fact ; but do not the forego- 
ing passages partly contradict one another? Moreover, a greater 
practical anthority thinks differently on this subject. Dr. South- 
wood Smith says, ' the higher faculties fail in the reverse order 
of their developement; the retrogression is the inverse of the 
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progression. In the descending series^ the animal life fails 
before the organic, and its nobler powe*rs decay sooner and 
more rapidly than the subordinate. First of all, the impressions 
which the orrans of sense convey to the brain become less 
numerous ana distinct, and consequently the material on which 
the mind operates is leas abundant and perfect ; but at the same 
time, the power of working vigorously with the material it 
possesses, more than proportionately diminishes. Memory fails ; 
analogous phenomena are less readily, and less completely 
recalled by the presence of those which should suggest the 
train ; the connecting links are dimly seen or wholly lost. — 
Philosophy of Health, vol. i. p. 68. 

In the following passage, does not Dr. Wallace appeal to 
thoughtlessness under the semblance of that very equivocal per- 
sonage denominated common-sense? 

* lAt any man, not a metaphysician, one ignorant of the dispute 
connected with the imtnaieriaUly and s^aratc existence of the mind, be 
sisked for his consdausness respecting mind, it will he found that he has 
not the most remote notion, opinion, or conscionmexe that he consists of 
two parts, mind and body, and that when he uses the pronoun 1, as 
referable to himself, he consdders and tliinks of himself as one and 
indiviMle — the concrete person, composed of bodjr and mind, making 
together an individual thing. He understands nothing of the supposed 
dominion of his mind over his body, that the one is master, the other 
.slave— that when he speaks of self, and uses ‘^hc''or l,’'hef(^ls, 

" means, or intends his mnd only ; or that when he walks he conceives 
that his feci are obeying orders only j that the command is given by a 
thing called nnindj separate and independent of body, and tliat the feci 
only comply as in duty bound. Tho notion of a consciousness ascer- 
taining or recognizing a diversity between mind and body, is assuredly 
known, if it does really exist at all, in those minds which are, perhaps 
nnconscioushi, swayed by opinions which they have been taught, or have 
formed upon aigument, whether wdl or ilLibunded.'— OAserva/mns 
p. 104f. 

After this, the objector, iu his anxiety to refute, attacks 
consciousness, and refutes rather too much ; or at all events, gets 
himself into dangerous ground by his speculations on wliab he 
terms false consciousness. An equally tough and uninstructive 
argument might here be raised, as to bow far any one— whether 
sane or otherwise— coti/d have a false consciousness of anything 
of which he really was conscious. Might it not rather be a false 
notion of identity ? Dr. Wallace, probably from haste, has con- 
founded the two things. Mental identity depends on conscious- 
ness, but the latter may exist as a truth to itself, independently 
of any continued personal identity. 

Dr. Wallace next proceeds to the examination of his Lord 
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ship’s dveama^ nnd^forgets his usual courtesy in the unmerciful 
Imvock lie makes witji them. 

^ With respeot to the particular chusscB of cli*canis mentioned by Ills 
T^ovdship, two or three oliscrvation» occur which tend to render it in the 
liijfhcst degree doubtful that they can ever be of use as facts for scientific 
induction^— at least as at present collected and acted upon. In the lirst 
placc^ the statement of nil dreams must rest on the fidelity and correctness 
of the individual relator. His Lordship indeed says^ that in the dreams 
which he refers to, Axe fads arc numerous, — of ti ccr/ntn/y, and 
of daily occurrence. Now I doubt extremely whether were. a man to 
devote himself to the search for auihenlic dreams of any class or 
description, he could find any single dream so recorded as that it could 
fairly be said to be of uudcuiablc certainly and exadness^-^t so us to 
he rightly fitted for scientific induction. He also seems inclined to 
believe, that experiments may be made in dreaming, and that we may 
have such a collection of them as shall afibnl precedents or proofs for 
after tiroes.' — Observations p. 112. 

Another difficulty with regard to the value of the knowledge 
to be derived from dreams, is, that important parts of the same 
dream are very liable to be forgotten, witliout the dreamer being 
aware of his loss. This is proved by the dream being sometimes 
remembered a few days afterwards with the hiatus filled up, the 
circumstances of which are then perfectly remembered as having 
formed a part of the dream. 

Kvery one knows," [^says his Lordship,] the cfiect of a bottle 
of hot water applied to tlic soles of the feet." ( 1 12.) This he gives as 
a kind of approved prescription for producing a certain dream, — and he 
avers tlrnt if the application be made, you instantly dream of walking 
over hut mould, — or ashes,— nr a stream of lava^[xtx this ease the 
patient must, I presume, have been at lUtiiu, Vesuvius, Ac.)— or having 
burnt your feet by coming too near the fire." — Again : “ So if you 
fall asleep in a stream of cold air, — or in an opcii carriage, you will 
have a most ** instructive" dream ; — you will, instantly that the wind 
begins t(; blow “ dream of the following things/’ or one of tliem,-^that 
is ^ say, — imprimis, ** that you are on some exposed point, and anxious 
for slieltcr— but unable to reach it — sccundo, " or you arc on the deck 

t a ship suilcring from the gale, and you will run behind a sail for 
Iter." Moreover, the dream will proceed to a change of the wind 
—and the wind will still blow and you will be driven to the cabin— 
and then," ;jour comble! the ladder is removed — or the door of the 
cabin will be locked " — ^biit your calamity will not end here, for you 
will, prc^mtly after, be on s/wre, and in a /iouse with windows^ all of 
which will be Oj)en — ^you will endeavour to shut them in vain, one after 
the other, or,'* if you escape this long catalogue of horrors, you will 
see a smith’s forge, you wiU of course be attracted by the fire, and then," 
horresco rtferens^ " you will have om hundred pair of bellows/* neither 
more nor lem, ** playing imoii it, and extinguish it in an instant; but 
you will have to suffer^ for the one nundr^ pair of bdlows ia 
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lilowinjr out the lirc^ will till the whole smithy with tliciv blasts till you 
arc as cold as ou lUb romV^—Olfscnmliou* c^r. p.^ 1 1 :}, 

It Ih the grave tone of experimental* science and geiieralizalion 
with which these dreams aie introduced^ that renders them so 
ludicrous ; otherwise there is no reason to question their indi- 
vidual authenticity, as they plainly illustrate his Lordship’s 
private experience, imagination, and indigestion. 

A ptmeiure made |^says his Lordship^ will immediately produce a 
hmf dream, which will seem to terminate in some such accident as that 
-^the sleeper lias been wandering in a wood, received a wound Jhnn a 
S}}car--^t the tooth of a wild animal, which at the same time awakens 
him.” It is not apparent whether his lordship states these romantic 
and instrnctioc** dreams from his own particular experience. If he 
docs, we cannot in courtesy refuse our assent — hut if iiot, it ini^ht be 
worthy the consideration of that very learned body, the Iloyal Society 
—or that of the Society ftir “ Difluslng useful Knowledge,'* whether 
they should not cause experiments to be made by the best dreamers thal 
can be found, to corroborate those extraordinary statements, and ascertain 
the praciicaLility of thus dreaming ** according to order,” or by jiarti- 
cular desire.’* If large premiums lie given to the successful candidate, 
no doubt something like this may be done — but, for mysclfi I do iiuisl 
potently believe, that, if no premium tempt the dreamer, no sleeper 
will pi^ucc a single dream according to his J^ordship's pattern 
Ol)scrvations c^c. p. 115. 

His sarcasm at the mention of ' the Eastern Tale,’ may show 
Dr. Wallace to be a hard-headed cautious man, but it also 
shows a circumscribed philosophy as well as imagination. Most 
people, however, will agree with him, that * all that lias been 
stated on this subject of dreaming, is such as is not likely to 
recommend dreams as at present cultivated, as a safe soiircG of 
facts for inductive reasoning to extend science.’ But, imme- 
diately after this remark, and after the objector has been so 
cautious, logical, caustic, and jocose, who would have expected 
to find him come over to liis l^ordship’s side, with the following 
admission. — 

. * Though the extraordinary instances of the dreaming power may, in 
the estimatiem of some, derogate from the character ca that mode of 
collecting Inductive Facts, yet there can be no question that certain 
phenomona of dreaming might be collected by ohRcr\'crs of those 
phenomena, who should be free from the influence of preconceived 
opinions, and not attadied to any hypothesis ; from facts or phenomena 
so collected, valuable accessions of certain knowledge in psychology 
might eventually be ohtamGd.*^-^Observatwfis cjx;. p. 117* 

Now this is the very principle advocated by Lord Brougham, 
only that Dr. Wallace’s * facta’ are to be considered as subjects 
for induction, because they are not ^ extraordinary instances.’ 
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be seen what the specific measures are« which experience has 
pointed out for ensuring that end. 

On the Otn of March last« Mr. B^gshaw introduced an 
important discussion concerning this people in the House of 
CominonSf The following report of the debate is taken from 
The Watchman of the 11th of March, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to disseminating intelligence among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose missionaries have been the most successful 
of all that have been yet sent to the CafFres. 

Mr. Bagshaw in moving^r copies of the despatches received 
from the Governor of theuape of Good Hope relative to an 
invasion of the colony by the CafTres, said : — 

' In the month of December a simultaneous attack had been made 
on the colony by the natives or the Caffres — an attack differing from 
any previous attack, both in the mode and in the season of making it, 
and also in its disastrous effects. A great many lives had been lost, 
and a vast amount of property had been destroyed. The causes of this 
irruption hud been the want of a Lieutenant-Governor at Graham’s 
Town, to control the colonists in the first instance j and the want 
of a proper local force to back his authority with the Caffres in the 
second. He had had with him, during the last day or two, almost all 
the persons connected with the traders to the Cape, and with those 
excellent men the missionaries. It was their sentiments rather than 
his own, that he was then speaking. Give the colonists at Graham’s 
Town a local governor ; give them 500 men more of the local 
(Hottentot) corps j enlist the Caffre Chiefs to protect the frontiers 
from invasion and disturbance, and all will yet be well ; everybody 
will be satisfied. They will then endeavour to remove past grievances, 
and to give no cause for future aggressions.’ 

* Mr. F. Buxton concurred with the honourable IMembcr who hafl 
just sat down, in all the expressions of horror which liad been called 
from him by the late sanguinary proceedings in the ncighbourliood 
of Graham’s Town. He hoped, however, that our treatment of tlic 
natives of that colony would undergo strict revision ; so sure he was, 
that it had been such as would make every honest man blush. He 
was certain, that the colony would never cpjoy permanent prosperity 
if substantial justice were not done between the natives and the 
colonists. He thought that a Lieutenant-Governor, and a civil ma- 
gistrate, ought to be appointed to reside in that part of the colony.’ 

' Sir G. Clerk was not aware that there was any olgcction to tiie 
despatches from the Governor of the Cape of Good llope upon this 
matter being produced. But the facts were new to liira, and he was 
not prepared to give an opinion upon them.' 

'Mr. Spring "Rice said, that if his hon. friend the Member for 
Weymouth would renew the motion which he had made lost session 
for the pmduction of papers relative to the treatment of the natives of 
our colonies, he should have no objection, and he thought the present 
Government would have no objection to produce them* His bon. 
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rational collocation of ideas ? As to the speech which so 
much exceeded •his own notion of his 'waking abilities^ that 
ought to have been given also. But the imbability is, that he 
made no speech at all, and only woke with the impression of 
having done so. 

* In dieaming it would sometimes become neccssaTy to read, or to 
write, but in no instance was be able to dulinguish any of the figures or 
letters minutely, so as to enable him to do either ; and yet m suspended 
was memoiT in these instances, that it never occurred to him that this 
incapacity to read was a protf that he was then dreaming, aiid that he 
had ofteti befifre been so embarraased. — /</. 

Very likely ; but was it a proof? Did the same never happen 
to him when he was awake ? It is to be presumed that he was 
able to read and write ; yet how could he do either, whether 
asleep or awake, if from the deficiency of lighti organic afiection, 
or other causes, he was unable to see well enough to distinguish^ 
The relator concludes his account by admitting that * could we 
obtain continued and faithful accounts of the operation of the 
minds of others in circumstances similar or analogous (to com- 
posing poetry in a dream, making speeches, looking out, in a 
French dictionary words which had * never been known by the 
individual before, &c.)’ * valuable results might be reasonably 
expected.* 

From the general absence of all reason, judgment, connected 
memory, or common coherency of parts, dreams must of 
necessity be absurd in their phenomena. The psychological 
science may eventually be benefited by the study ; but it must 
be seen that the collecting, classification, and test of authenticity, 
will always be attended with difficulties scarcely to be sur- 
mounted. If however the gravity of Lord Brougham and Dr. 
Wallace has not made them disdain to produce the several 
instances of their experience or private knowledge on this sub- 
ject, the gravity of criticism will not be permanently endan- 
gered by the offer of a single contribution to the museum now 
first established. 

When Lavalette was in prison and under sentence of death, 
he had the following dream. It made a deep impression on his 
mind, which increased years never effaced. Here are bis own 
words. 

* One night, while' I was asleep, the clock of the PslaiB dc Justice 
struck twelve^ and awoke me. I hoard the gate open to rdkve the 
sentry^ hut 1 fell asleep again, immediately. In this sleep, I dreamed 
that I was standing in the Rue St. Honore, at the comer of the Rjoe de 
rGdiclle. A melancholy darkness spread around me; all was still, 
nevertheless a low and uncertain sound soon arose. All of a sudden* I 
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Accounts of this kind are neither to be rejectedf nor taken 
to the letter. Men of a little experience know how to deal 
with them. There is generally at the bottom, some mixture of 
acknowledged and disputed rights. With the alteration of a 
few words into * tithe-proctors "and 'Orangemen/ the descrip- 
tion would be one likely enough to be given in Ireland. 

The steamer having anchored for the night, Mr. Quin sallied 
forth into the village in search of a bed ; but his enterprise 
being unsuccesfuh he returns to the boat.— 

* Finding my companions at supper I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian politics, two of them being 
deputies on their way home from the diet. I have seldom met a more 
engaging person than the Count P— — , who appeared to have 
taken an active part in the business of the legislature. He was 
inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fcllow-deputieSj and the mode in 
which the national affairs were carried on. Eloquent, cliecrful, off- 
hand, and thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed 
the most serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the 
table in roars of laughter. Ilis features beamed with benevolence, 
-vmI I was not surprised afterwards to learn, that in his own country 
of Presburg, where he has ample possessions, he is universally 
beloved. lie had frequently the goodness to explain to me in Latin 
the political parts of his conversation. He said that the diet was the 
mere image of what it ought to be according to the ancient constitu- 
tion of the country. Many of the deputies were determined on 
eventually cflecting a reform, but from motives of personal respect 
for the then rcignmg emi>eror, they would take no steps during his 
lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, they would certainly 
insist upon the restoration of the Hungarian constitution. 1 hsul 
more than once occasion to remark, that polities were by no nicuns 
forbidden topics in this country : they are in fact ns freely spoken of 
as in France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities 
of this liberty of speech ; I have heard even ilie authorities themselves 
discuss public questions without the slighest reserve. The freedom 
thus generally enjoyed must be founded not only on custom, which 
cannot be changed, but upon a sense of inherent strength with which 
it might be dangerous to tamper/— i. 35. 

The grtmes with which the table was supplied were delicious, 
and Mr. Quin thinks that if more attention were paid in the 
making, the wines of Uungary would rival Aose of Spain. 
Coals are found at a short distance from the river. They are 
small and stony, but form a strong fire when mingled with wood. 
The foUowing picture is curious, and looks as if it belonged to 
another age.— 

'The coals and wood were carried to our boat in wheelbarrows by a 
number of muscular, active, hardworking girls 3 hundreds of men 
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someihiug analogous to the causes of gravitation, electricity’, 
magnetism, &c. * Lord Brougham has certainly done wrong in 
thus theoretically involving tne truths of €he Cliristiau religion 
and the belief of a future existence, in a doubtful metaphysical 
speculation, merely because he thinks fit to assume that he has 
reduced it to a demonstration coincident with another assump- 
tion, f. e. that futurity depends upon it. 

Of the various answers and observations that this ' Discourse 
of Natural Tlj^logy’ has already occasioned, one more only can 
be noticed. A. G. G. Jobert, the late Editor of the Oeological 
has published Two Words” on the subject; and from 
the tenor of them, it is plain that he could add considerably to 
their weight as well as number, in the shape of objections to 
many portions of the philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr.Paley. 
The first section of his Tract is an exposition of the proposition, 
that men can acquire only the knowledge of facts. That which 
he calls a law, or a succession of causes and effects, is simply a 
set of facts which he perceives to be connected or always coming 
in succession. The second section shows that we arrive at the 
knowledge of facts through the medium of the senses only, and 
exposes the fallacy of Lord Brougham’s assertion, that a man 
deprived of the exercise of every sense might by possibility have 
discovered the integral calculus. He argues rightly, that no 
being could be bom and receive liis developement without using 
some of his senses — taste, smell. See., and so might acquire the 
idea of the succession of numbers, and that if such a case could 
be, as that of a man who had never exercised any of his senses, 
he would have no ideas. In the third section, he inquires, 
* Has the universe been created ?” Ocellus, 500 years before 
Christ, propounded this question, and settled that the world 
was eternal. Paley’s argument of the watch and the stone is 
then analyzed. Jobert aigues, that if we found a watch lying 
ujion the ground, though wc had never seen one before, we 
should certainly conclude a man had made it. We should see 
that arms, hands, eyes, had been employed upon it ; the idea of 
a being who had acted upon nature, by ananging a certain 
number of facts, under the conditions requisite to their succeed- 
ing each other, would immediately come to us. But if we 
examine a living being, the case is quite different ; the analogy 
will not hold ; the chain of facts is broken ; we cannot discover 
the spring that sets it in motion. We can see that external 
objects act upon its senses but we cannot see, cannot pictim ^ 
ourselves, what makes it exist, or feel, or think. If we oooQlnde 
that the watch has not always existed, it is because we can 
recur to the *fact antecedent to its existence/ which is the 
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workman, or the workman’s labour; but if we try to gjo to the 
fact antecedent to an organized being’s existence, we arrive with 
distinctness at uo idea but that of a succession introduced by 

S eneration. Section fourth inquires * Has the inorganic world 
ad a beginning?’ That stone has not always lain there ; we 
can examine it, see that it is made of parts cemented together, 
that is has been broken from a rock near at hand, that this rock 
is part of a certain kind of strata, that there are other strata 
showing the action of fire and water ; but this process cannot 
be earned on without limit ; therefore tlie inorgdhic world has 
had a commencement. Section fifth, ' Has the organic world 
had a beginning V The question has been answered in the pre- 
ceding section. If the world originally existed in the form of 
gas, or even that of igneous fusion, organized beings could not 
exist on it, — ^there must have been a time when it became fit for 
them, and fossil remains prove that the organic world has not 
always existed. Section sixth inquires, ^ How did the inorganic 
and organic world begin?’ What are the facts which preceded 
and accompanied the existence of the centres of attraction in 
space, and the appearance of organized beings upon earth? 
M* Jobert conceives that this is the proper manner in which 
the question of a Supreme Power ought to be presented, 
and that it is only through the knowledge of these fiicts that 
mankind can arrive at a knowledge of the Deity. He contends 
with Helvetius, in opposition to Brougham and Paley, that 
Theology is not a science. It is only by the knowledge of the 
history of the earth, that the imagination can attain to the 
knowledge of its formation. So that after all, this rigid philoso- 
pher of facts confesses that our ultimate knowledge must be 
derived from imagination. 

The Sixth section of the noble author’s ' Discourse,’ treats of 
Lord Bacon’s doctrines of Final Causes, and shows with 
considerable ability, from various passages contained in the 
writings of the latter, that he * does not disapprove of the 
specuuition concerning final causes absolutely, and does not 
undervalue the doctrines of Natural Religion, so long as that 
speculation and those doctrines are kept in their proper place.’ 
And yet the following remarks are somewhat contradictory of 
the abpve. 

* That Lord Bacon has not himself indulged in any speculations akin 
to those of Natural Theology beyond all dispute, true. There is 
hardly ^y writer upon moru or natural scicnco, in whose works fewer 
xeferenoes can be found to tbc power or wi»dom of a superintending 
Providence. It would be difficult to find in any other author, ancient 
or modecD, as much of very miscellaneous matter upon almost all physical 
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subji^ as he has brought toother in the Sylva Stflvarum, without one 
allusion to Final Causes/*— JDwcourse djv. p. 147- 

The Seventh -and last section of Part bhe First,- examines the 
methods of inductive analysis and synthesis, and shows some 
important errors prevaling on this suoject. It contains much 
interesting matter connected with scientific arrangement. 

Part the Second, comprises a very small portion of the 
work. It treats of the advantages of the study of Natural 
Theology, and is divided into three sections. The arguments 
are clearly and briefly stated, and . some of them possess both 
force and originality. The First elucidates the pleasures of the 
science in an able manner; except that page 181 is a mere 
tautology. The Second treats of the pleasure and improvement 
peculiar to the study of Natural Theology, and infers its 
superiority over all others. The Third section treats of the 
connexion between Natural and Revealed Religion, and is the 
most original in its arguments; at all events they are such 
as have scarcely ever been employed before. They tend to 
show that * Revelation cannot be true if Natural Religion is 
false,’ and are managed with great skill and erudition. 

' Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that a messenger sent 
immedmtely from heaven had appeared on the earth ; suppose, to make 
the case more strong against our argument, that this messen^ arrived in 
our own days, nay appeared before our eyes, and showed bis divine title 
to have his message believed by performing miracles in our presence. 
... Now, even this strong evidence would not at all establish the truth of 
the doctrine promulgated by the meBsen|;er ; for it would not show that 
the story he brought was worthy of belief in any one particular except 
his supernatural powers. These would be demonstrated by bis working 
miracles. All the rest of his statement would rest on his assertion. 
But a being capable of working miracles might very well be capable of 
deceiving us/— Discourse 4^, p. 205. 

The Notes appended to the ' Discourse,’ are characterized by 
much learning, research, and elaborate arguments. The validity 
of these arguments may be generally admitted, excepting always 
where they assume positive proof or things not cognizable to the 
senses, such as the materiality or immateriality of the mind ; 
the solution of which question will still be considered as 
remote as ever, by those who are conversant with the various 
writers on the subject, especially with Priestley’s disquisition 
on * Matter and Spirit,’ not to mention the acute remarks and 
queries contained in the recent publication by Dr. Wallane. 

The style in which this ' Discourse’ is written, is gen^lly 
lucid, unadorned, and weighty with scientific facts and tA- 
soning; frequently energetic and discursive, more oReh diy, 
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literal^ and inductive ; for the most part familiar and popular, 
but occasionally tinged with scholastic pedantry, and sometimes 
bearing a close resemblance to ' special pleading,’ as in the use 
of such expressions as ' I have examined the evidence ’ or ' we 
may put a still stronger case ’ 8cc. But the most reprehensible 
error of style or phraseology in a logical work, is the noble 
author’s continual use of the words seem and appear in the 
middle of an argument ; and this will be found to occur almost 
in every fourth or fifth page throughout. 

The amount of present usefulness to be derived from Lord 
Brougham’s work, is considerable ; the progressive good to be 
anticipated, still greater. Vague in tneir opinions, enslaved 
by habit, adopting this or that creed as mechanically as their 
family name, and either without moral courage to examine the 
grounds of their own belief, or wanting the necessary impulse 
from stronger minds in whose principles and character they 
could feel sufficient respect and confidence, the mass of men 
have hitherto weakly given way to the notion that there was a 
degree of impiety in the exercise of the understanding con- 
cerning matters of faith. To correct such negative errors, 
prejudices, and * groundless alarms/ is one object of Lord 
Brougham’s ‘ Discourse.’ The object is not only great in itself, 
but one that is to a considerable extent attainable. Nor ought 
his Lordship to feel dissatisfied with the general estiinaiion and 
evident popularity of his labours, merely because it is not likely 
that be will receive the thanks and prayers of the Bench of 
Bishops. As to the discussion concerning the essence of the 
human mind or soul, objectional as it is for the reasons 
previously given, there can be no doubt but it may have a 
Deiieficiaf tendency by preparing the public mind for abstract 
thinking on subjects of practical importance. If it accomplish 
this in ever so small a degree, the previous bandying about of 
a troublesome metaphysical problem will not have been without 
its use. 


Art. VI.— ilfemoir* of Lord Bolingbroke» By George Wingrove 
Qooke, Esq.— 2 vols. London ; Bentley. 18S/>. 

reign of Queen Anne, and the government of Walpole, 
^ exhibit the best specimens of that system of governing by 
party influence, which has in this country bid a protracted de- 
fiance to the progress of knowledge in tiie art of ruling. The 
tangible system of prerogative had been levelled by repeated 
blows ; and statesmen, deprived of its protection, had to exercise 
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their ingenuity in discovering plans for supporting courts and 
aristocracies, which were not so obviously obnoxious and insult^ 
ing. The supply came to meet the demand, and a set of men 
appeared, who knowing that the open defiances of a Stafford or 
a Jeffries would be dangerous and unavailing, found in corruption 
and party spirit, fortresses less chivalrously to be defended, but 
more impregnable. The sturdy citizens, who could so effectually 
bring their strength to bear against the Star Chamber, the 
High Commission, voluntaries, ship-money, purveyance, and 
nioiiopolies, were not so ready to perceive the effects of bribery, 
pensions, the infusion of placemen in parliament, the Sep- 
tennial Act, or the cry of the Church in danger. These con- 
stituted the dominion of artifice, which succeeded that of force ; 
and it has required long-sufleiing experience, and tlie investiga*- 
tions of numerous active minds, to lay them bare for a*ttack. 

The life and character of one of the most highly gifted, active, 
enterprising, and unscrupulous spirits of the age, whose great 
powers were employed to their utmost stretch both in attack and 
defence, afford a good medium through which to view the political 
system of the period, and the effect it produced on the public, and 
on those whose faculties capacitated them to be the best servants 
of the country. The subject will afford a useful view of the 
extent to whicii misgovemment may be carried, when the people 
either do not know liow to control their ministers, or knowing 
neglect the duty. Wars will be found entered on, and the 
leaders appointed, — treaties formed, and territories and privileges 
ceded or demanded, — the public treasure spent, and public offices 
disposed of, — public morality undermined at one moment, and 
attempts to make the people frantic about peculiarities in 
religion at another, — all with no other view, and no other system, 
than such as avarice, pride, or party spirit may have dictated. A 
war continued to enrich a general and gratify the pride of one 
waiting-maid, is suddenly terminated by the intrigues of anotlier, 
and to keep her flatterer in power. A frantic priest is sent to raise 
the country to commotion, to benefit a party ; and an expedition 
is planned to give employment to a favourite’s poor relation. 

When Henry St. John commenced his political career at the 
age of twenty- two as a member of Parliament, he attached 
himself immediately to the interest of Robert Harley, who, an 
older and more experienced man, was laying the foundation of 
a political party distinct from the hi^ and low-cburch parties 
which then divided the country. The career of these men 
rendered it afterwards a question, whether their union was one 
of friendship or of interest. The author of these volumes seems 
anxious to support tlie former theory, while his facts are more 
favourable to the latter. 
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'The straggle for ascendancy which afterwards divided Harl^ and 
St. John, and the virulent hatred with which they ever after regarded 
each otlier, have induced the belief that the friendship of these two great 
men was never sincere } tliat St. John attached him&elf to Harley, only 
that he might share his rising fortunes ; and that the latter encouraged 
his advances, only that he'might strengthen the party by which he 
intended to reach the summit of power. These views doubtless had 
their weight in forming and cementing the union of the two aspirants 
after distinction ; but there is no reason to suppose that these were 
their only motives. The experience and cunning of Harley might 
perhaps have led him to simulate what he did not feel ; but St. John 
had not yet learned to dissemble, and he at least, doubtless entertained 
the sentiments he professed. We may find a bond of sympathy in 
their private tastes as well as their political interests. Harley was not 
indeed in the habit of indulging to excess in either of the pleasures 
which were so seductive to St John ; yet he could appreciate his 
talent and enjoy his conversation. The love of literature hod revived 
with tenfold force in St. John's breast ; it was now aided by ambition. 
The undisputed master of fashionable follies had another object ; and 
the desire of excdling in the senate taught him to labour in the study. 
That these pursuits were in acconiance with the taste of Harley, 
can receive no higher testimony than the history of his country's 
literature afibrds. The collection of MSS. which bears his name, 
and which formsthe most invaluable treasure that our national library 
can boost, attests at once his taste, his zeal, and his liberality.'-— i. 22. 

That St. John’s temper disposed him to form friendships inde- 
pendent of interest, the literary correspondence of his remarkable 
age is a lasting memorial. His intercourse with Swift and Pope, 
umen the former could no longer be his champion, is honourable 
to his feelings ; but it would be charitable to believe that he had no 
real friendship for Harley. Before narrating their coalition, the 
author observes, ' St. John was far too ambitious to enter into the 
service of an established party, to bow himself to its leaders, 
and to rise by slow gradations from the lowest steps of office. 
His original genius prompted him to cliuse an eccentric course, 
and the juncture was highly favourable to his design.’ The 
^'juncture” was the conduct of Harley, in having chalked out 

an eccentric course;” and on account of that conduct St. John 
thought fit to join him. Those who are fond of discovering 
very disinterested motives for the conduct of statesmen, are 
apt to lodge themselves in harassing diflSculties. 

At the time when Harley and St. John came into office as 
colleagues of Godolphin, some of those to whom the queen had 
trusted herself, showed a disposition •to carry her own political 
principles beyond the limits consistent with her ease and safety. 
It was found necessai^ that some members of the party headed 
by Nottingham and Rochester, should retire or be dismissed. 
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Harley was tlirn made Secretary of State, St, John Secretary at 
War, and Harcourt Attorney- General. .Their taking ofUce at 
such a jijnctiire«gave them the reputation of commencing their 
career us Whigs, a designation to which they had much the same 
title as Marlborough and Godolphiii* previously had to that of 
I'orics. The uses of the political characters of the new ministers 
were indeed twofold. As between ihe high-chiirchnien and the 
rest of the nation, they were Whigs ; as respected the c|iiecii, they 
were Tories of a more docile stamp than those just dismissed. 

Harley might have long held the secondary position in the 
state, which his talents seemed to have natuiaily assigned to 
him, and St. John might after a long period of service have 
giadually and securely approached a higher eminence, had not 
a change at the queers toilet subverted a cabinet, altered the 
state of ])olitical parties in Hritain, and sheathed the sword 
over l^mrope. IMie character of the woman whose station made 
her theiiistriiment of accomplishing these things, here obtrudes 
itself. 

Queen Anne entered public life under the iron rule of a 
haughty, bold, talented, and it may be said high-minded 
female, — for the Duchess of Marlborough deserves well of pos- 
terity for the nothingness at which she coidd estimate hereditary 
supremacy. The public feeling of the country would never 
have rid the queen of the doimnnncy of the favourite. She 
bore it after it became otfeiisivc and oppressive ; and it only 
censed when she found protection in the low wiles of a more 
dangerous but no less insolent favourite, whose influence once 
established, was too artfully guarded to be shaken. Aniic 
seldom concealed her natural aversion to the Revolution party. 
It has surprised historians that she should have attacked those 
principles by virtue of which the sceptre was put into her hands. 
A deviation from the direct line, is so startling a denial of the 
divine right which always in some way or other haunts the 
dreams of princes, that the person so chosen might be expected 
to be the last to deny the contract between governors and 
governed. But Anne felt herself too near the original stock, 
and possessed of too much of their old power, to trouble herself 
with the reflection that she was a queen by contract. She 
affords one of the proofs continually recurring, — though singu- 
larly enough each recurrence seems to give more astonishment 
to the world than its precursor, — that offsets of legitimacy who 
are raised to authority by revolutionists, will not hesitate to use 
it against the persons, who by accompbsliing one revolution, 
have shown themselves likely to be the instruments of another. 
Anne had very little nflectioii for her kindred; but with the 

voi.. xxiii. — Weslmifister Revirw. 2 b 
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little which she lijid, she would not have permitted public prin- 
ciple or naiional ndvaiilu^j^c to inteiTerc. But she had one 

I n'cjiidice too dtroug J’or this airection to over&oine accident 
liul educated lier in the doctrines of the Cliiirch of hhiglaiuh and 
with all the bijjotvy of her race she adhemd to its hierarchy, 
'riiis seized on her narrow iiitcllecl, with all the force vvhicli 
attached the Unman (’atholic persuasion to that of her father; 
and nnicli as the lhi;^'lish f*liiiich has undeservedly boasted of 
its seivici'S to llu*. liberty of the country, it became certainly in 
this inslaiK'e the means of putting' to flight the race of the 
St II, iris. * You know/ says the Duke of Buckingham in his 
si'ciot correspondence, ‘ Iho first di<Iike my brother [princess 
Anne] took, was upon Harry’s [the King’s] changing his reli- 
gion ; though, as I have often told him, it was no more than Jm 
might expect from the manner of sending him abroad; fur I did 
not think so veiy young a man, indeed you know he was a very 
boy when lie went, sliould he trn.stcfi altogether to liis own 
conduct, and the event hath siiovvu my fears were not in vain. 
Vet my brother [princess Anne] will not so much as own my 
imjirudence, far less iny fault, as I think it, in this management ; 
and whenever I touch upon this string, I can very seldom get 
any other answer, than, “ V'ou set', he doth not make the least 
step to oblige me ; I liave no reason to think he values me or 
my estate, and ihcrcfoie I am resolved to give it to Dick [Han- 
over]*.’ The sill of bringing a Papist lo the throne disturbed 
her conscience, and was almost the only feeling wliich influenced 
her lethaigic mind iu tlic c|uestion of the succession. But slic 
did nut trouble herself with putting it out of the way of others lo 
commit such an offence, and obdurately resisted those decisive 
measures for Iho security of the Hanoverian succession, which 
w^ere not without reason presumed necessary for the tran(|uiliity 
of ill e country. 

W’hen the Duchess of Marllxiroiigh was superseded in the 
closet by Abigail Hill, slie iiiacio a loud complaint to the world, 
and certainly with every a])peaiancc of justice. Her favours 
to her rival liad been as follows. On discovering her indigent 
cousin, she got her apjiointed a bed-chamber woman lo the 
queen, then Princess of Denmark. Her sister was made 
laundress to llie Duke of CBoucester, and on his death, received 
a pension of 200/. a-year. The elder brother received a place 
ill the Custom House. * His brother,* she says, ‘ (whom tlic 
boKlc-meii aftei wards called honest .lack Hill) was a tall boy, 
whom I clothed, (for lie was all in rags), and put to school at 


• APPJicrduii’s Pii|ior.s, ii. 
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St. Alban’s.’ lie was first appointed ^age of honour to the 
Prince of Dcninfiik ; ‘ 1 afterwards got iny Lord Marlborough to 
make him groom of the bed-chamber to the Duke of Gloucester. 
And though iiiy Dord always said, thilt Jack Hill was good for 
nothing, yet to oblige mo, he made him his aide-de-camp, and 
afterwards got him a regiment.' Thus the Duchess having 
quartered her ' good for nothing’ relations on the country, 
complained to it of the vipers she had been nursing in her 
bosom, and that tliose for wliom she had pillaged were ungrate- 
ful enough to take the task entirely into their own hands. 

Harley W'as likewise a relation of Mrs. Abigail iJill ; but lie 
had not found it convenient to countenance her, until he found 
her placed in the bosom of royalty. It was by adroitly using 
his influence to acquire for her the hand of Mr. Masham — a 

E of the palace, her junior in years, on whom slie had sot 
erection — that he obtained the footing from which he was 
enabled to grasp the Treasurer’s rod, and become Prime Minister 
of Britain. 

The carelessness of Harley in allowing an underling in his 
office to carry on n secret corres}x»iidencc with the Court of 
France, provided llie Godolphin Ministry with llio means of 
driving tiieir two colleagues from office; and the Queen, after a 
display of her usual obstinacy, was compelled nominally to 
su])]iort a Miriisiiy consisting caitirely of Whigs. But the 
tenure of HarU^y^s influence was too strong and difficult of 
approach to he broken ; and as it was secret, and even in those 
days discreditable, his being no longer in olfice only enabled 
liiiu to preserve it with less inconvenience, and he is said to 
have boasted, that while the Ministry were labouring to support 
themselves in Parliament, be was undei mining them in the 
closet. Some kind of support beyond tho region of the back- 
stairs, was in the mean time wanted for the friend of the mieen 
and Mrs. Masham ; and the Whigs were good enough to 
provide it in the person of Sacheverell. Never was the folly of 
coercing opinion more practically demonstrated, than when the 
supporters of llcvolution doctrines attempted to destroy slavish 
opinions by persecuting those who maintained them. * The 
Whigs,’ says Bishop Burnett, ' took it in their heads to roast a 
l^arson, and they did roast him ; but their zeal tempted them 
to make the fire so high tliat^hey scorched themselves.’ To find 
tho half insane supporter of their doctrines solemnly impeached 
for his opinions, was a god-send of which the higli-churchmen 
could not make too much ; and those nbo viewed the foolish 
instrument of all this commotion with as much contempt as 
the Whigs themselves could have exhibited, joined in doing 
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him the honours of martyrdom. Freedom of opinion and 
loyalty went hnnd-in-iiand. and were pi’escntec^ by the suffering 
hierarchy, to the notice of a compassionate and generous 
people*. • 

The Whigs seem to have been ignorant of the blow they 
dealt against themselves. The Tory Alinistry of 1710 was 
formed before they were aware of their position. In the now 
Parliament various means aided the zeal of the clergy in 
returning a majority of Tories ; and the majority was increased 
by the disjnited elections being decided on the ministerial side, 
according to the practice of the period. As an auxiliary to the 
influence of the waiting-maid and the cry of Church in 
danger, it was requisite that Addison, Steele, and Walpole 
should be balanced in the press. St. John urns here, as in every 
arena where he appeared, a tower of strength, lie was assisted 
by Prior and Atterbury ; and Swift was called on to adapt his 
gravity to such sentences, as * The present Ministry are under no 
necessity of employing prostitute pens ; they have no dark 
designs to promote by advancing heterodox opinions.’ St. John 
was the great pugilist of the party in the House of Commons ; 
and when Harley procured a peerage, he was left almost alone 
to struggle against fearful odds. He was well suited for the 
task as it was then managed. One who was frequently present 
observes, that in the House of Commons of that period, business 
matters were entirely slighted, and no regard was shown, or, 
notice taken, of anything that did not directly strike against llie ‘ 
reputation of some considerable person of the opjiosite ])arty. 
Of those and the like the House was very fond, and took great 
])lea.siire in passing a vote reflecting on such personf-’ * You 
know’ says llolingbroke, in his letter to Sir William Windham, 

' the nature of that assembly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of 
the man who shows them game, and by whose halloo they are 
used to be encouraged.’ Unfortunately, little of what he said 
in tlie House has been preserved ; and those conversant with the 
solemn loftiness of his philosophical works, would not he apt 
to presume their author an active leader in debate. But the 
philosopher of patriotism, and the political partisan, were very 
different men ; and whenever in discussing political subjects he 

* A writer of the present century thij|p displays his sympathy with the 
conduct of the liigh-ehurclimen on this occasion.' * Ilidiculons ns this ram: 
was, it did some good, as it kept up the respect due to the natioir.il church, 
by enga^^iiig the voice of the people at larufeinits favour; and flisc<iiir.iiriiiir . 
any attempt to lower or innovate upon it in the smallest detfrcc.’ — \olili‘N 
continuation of (vniiigcr's Riugraphical History of England, ii. liH). 

i Lockhart Papers, i. 352. 
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passes from general maxims to the viudicatiou of liis own 
j>olitical career, as he frequently does, his Ciceronian calmness 
of thought suddenly merges into a hefee and deep strain of 
invective and sarcasm, which must have rendered him a 
dangerous opponent. He had a inehiory so accurate, that of 
an extensive scries of quotations which it provided without 
collation for his writings, few have been found erroneous by his 
many scrutinizing critics ; and to this power, which often 
provides duller intellects with the sinews of debate, he added 
an almost unmatched judgment in the choice of illustrations. 

The first act of the ministry, was to lay the foundation of their 
power on some measure which should contrast to their ad- 
vantage with the proceedings of their opponents; and they 
made choice of a peace with France. Various circumstances, 
independently of the national weariness of war, tended to point 
this out as an advantageous scheme. Directions were issued 
from the Court of St. Germain’s to the Jacobites to support it ; 
it was wanted by Mrs. Masham ; and among its supporters 
Cunningham enumerates 'ail the bottle companions, many 
physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and inferior 
clergy, and in fine the loose women too,’ whose bond of union 
was the dearness of French wine. 

The accomplishment of the design of the Tories, was the 
Treaty of Utrecht ; in which the}[ were accused of betraying their 
country, by changing the position of the parties and giving up 
the advantage of being the victors. 

No condition was imposed on Louis by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
whicli he would not have gladly submitted to at the conferences 
of the Hague and Gertrudenburg, in which he yielded matters 
far more essentially connected with the great cause of tiie war. 
lie would have restored Strasburg and Jirisac, and demolished 
the forts on the Rhine and Dunkirk. The Dutch were to have 
had an ample barrier, the captures in the Netherlands were to 
have l)een restored, and the Duke of Savoy reinstated ; but the 
most essential point of all was, that he was to have admitted the 
Austrian succession to the throne of Spain, and taken all means 
of making his grandson evacuate the l^eninsiila, short of taking 
arms against him. On this last point the conferences were broken 
oir. The advantages to England by the Treaty of Utrecht, were 
chiclly of a coiuiuerciul nature. Between France and England 
the slipiihitions were mutual, and found not very advantageous. 
Enghiiid had likewise the honour of securing to herself the 
Assiciito contract, or exclusive piivilege of importing every 
year 4800 slaves from Africa to the West indies. The captures 
ill the West ladies and North America, were restored to 
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1 Si F ranco retaining a settlcmciil at Capo Dretou and a 
right to dry fish on the coast. Cibraltar and Minorca were 
retained by England, tlio Duke of Savoy was provided fur# and 
the Dutch witli great dithciiUy procured their bariicr. Thus 
Knglaiid by a ten years w&r ornamented by successive victories, 
gained Uibraltur# Minorca, and a monopoly in tlie slave trade. 
The grand object of the war, the expulsion of tho Bourbons 
from Spain, was given up'witliout a struggle, — indeed was never 
looked upon by the new British (fovernuieiit as a subject of 
concern. It is truc« that since the conference of Clertrudenburg 
a battle had been lost in Spain, and that the Archduke Charles 
had succeeded to the Empire: but the former event merely 
drove the allies a step back towards their previous situation, 
and the Treaty was in an advanced state before the latter 
occurred. 

It is not, however, proposed to consider the Treaty of 
(Jtrccht as a question between the Whigs and Tories of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Had it been put to oiic of the former, he would 
have answered, such a treaty should not have been catered on ; 
lor it lost to Britain almost everything she had gained by a long 
war. The Tory on the other hand would have maintained that 
Ihe war should never have been entered on, and the more cpiickly 
it was teiminatcd the better. But a more important question 
than any wliich could occur between St.John and Marlborough, 
arises between the people and the conflicting factions. They 
could charge one faction with having siicnt more than forty 
inillioiis on a war for their own aggrandisement, and another with 
having given up the advantages so dearly bought with no better 
view. Jt was salisfactordy proved in parliament by St, John, 
that the British with their usual liberality, not only most 
anxiously performed all their own obligations in the war, but 
made up to excess for the deficiencies of tiieir less powerful 
or less generous allies. This was the doing of Marlborough, 
and the object he had before him, was the increase of 
his own fame, his own iiiduence, and above all his own fortune, 
lie had not only manured Flaiidcis with the bodies of his conn- 
tryiuen that he might be great, — in which he is only involved 
witli most other great warriors, — but he had spent nineteen 
inilUoiis of the |)uljlic money beyond the just quota of Britain, that 
he iniglitget a share for the troubleof expending it. All this when 
brought prominently forward, created such a balance in favour of 
the Tory party, that iinmincirui of a day of reckoning against 
ihciiisclvcs sucli us their opponents were then suffering, they lost 
no lime in running up on tiic other si<le. The whole course of the 
Treaty shows, that it was conducted, not for the country, but 
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lor the ministry. TIic Abbe (faultier, a b’rencli spy, wlio was 
too insignificant to attract tlic notice the previous ministers 
or had contrived* to elude it, had been used us ainediiiiu to crim- 
municate to the Fi’cncli court the hupu^j of the Tories ; and uii 
their entering ofiicc, he was sent *on a secret message to 
Versailles, to state that though they dared not propose terms of 
pence, they should be glad to hear those which might be oflered 
from Franco. This was undoubtedly coinmencing a negotiation ; 
and the vindication of Oxford, that the overtures canui from 
France, was morally false. The ministry conveyed a ]iolitehope, 
that the King’s oilers would not he less advantageous than llio.se 
lie liad made at Gertrudenbiirg ; but he knew too well the 
persons he was dealing with, to think compliance necessary. If 
the cstablishincnt of peace was necessary to the i^Venrh [leople, 
it was equally so to the English miiiistiTs, and in their pcrsun.s 
were e(|uali/cd the disadvantages of Fiance in being hiser in 
the war. • Of all the power.s in alliance against France/ says 
Torcy,who of course speaks of the "loiuul on which he conducted 
the Treaty, * England had been liitherto the most active. The 
now ministers of that Crown spoke quite a difierciit langiiago 
from their predecessors ; and ilierc was the Less reason fur sus- 
pecting anyarlvancos they iiiiglit inuke, as iliey wore personally 
interested in putting an end to the war, by winch the reputation 

of their enemies was siipphrled The uegoiiatioii made 

no progress ; its siicces.s would liav^ even ajipeared dubious, 
had not the English iiiiiji.steis been personally inlereslcd in 
concluding it as soon as possible The secrriiy with which 
the negociations in Lomloii were conducUMi, was not only 
a breach of the alliance, which provided that no tieaty sliould 
be made except by a coinmuiiicalioii of counsels, but was a sure 
indication of dread at borne. Uotli Mciuiger and Gaultier wc'ic 
invited to llritaiu by the ministers to place lliemselves in the 
position of spies, and their adveiiluies have some dangerous 
iiitere.st. When Menager was ititroduced to the Queen, * ho 
was conducled back with the same secrecy sis 1u* had been in- 
troduced. The same attendant was in the outer sipartmLiit. 
Ho found the ssiine centiiiels. He supped with St. .lohn, .saw 
Windsor Castle the next day, and set out for London with Pric»r, 
who warned him not to return to the Secretary of Slate wlnh* 
lie staid at Court, becaus(3 of the great number of spies whom 
the Whigs had about the C^uecn. The Ministers then in favour 
witli that Princess, had great reason to be aft aid of what might 
happen hereafter, and therefun: thought it lu'ccssary to act with 


* Torcy’s Negociations, ii. 118. 167. 
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lirudcncc and circumspeclioii^.’ Such was the spirit in which 
the business of the nation was transacted by its servants. Secre- 
taiies and ambassadors were creeping about ia the dark like 
housebreakers ; and otic accomplice must not be seen too much in 
company with another, lest justice should be alarmed. Such 
was the effect of party government, that the accomplishers of 
a great measure, felt that they were cither committing crime, or 
that a revolution in the palace might put them in the situation 
of having done so. To give the Treaty an appearance of foun- 
dation. it was necessary that there should be an article providing 
against the Spanish and French Crowns resting on one head. All 
assurances to this end were undertaken by France with alacrity, 
and would have been given at any time, in so far as they were 
of use. The circumstances under which the war commenced, 
showed the respect paid to such engagemeuts by France ; and 
had an opportunity of infringing tliis one occurred, it would 
necessarily have yielded to the old argument of extra vires. 
Bignoii indeed, a great Crown lawyer, gave honest warning of 
such an event, when he said, the heir of France ^ is obliged for 
his Crown, neither to the will of his predecessor, nor to any 
edict, nor to any decree, nor to the liberality of any person whom- 
soever. but only to the law. This law is esteemed the work 
of him who established monarchies; the French hold that none 
but God can abolish it. and of course that it cannot be destroyed 
or made void by any renunciation.’ It may be a ipiestioji.— 
and is often stated as s((ch in vindication of the Treaty.-— 
whether the union of Spain with France or with Austria, would 
liave been the more dangerous to (he liberties of Europe. The 
feeling in Ihitaiu at that time was undoubtedly directed ^|gai ns t 
the former. The Ministers, if they were not imbued vimi tlie 
same conviction, at least lelt the necessity of couiitciianciiig it. 
Such, however, was their personal feeling of the necessity of 
concluding peace as s|iec(lily as possible, that they were content 
to allow this great principle to be guarded by empty words. 
‘ The business.’’ said St. John to Menager. * is to conclude a 
peace, and to conclude it(|uickly, in order to avoid tliecxpences 
of another campaign.’ or rather, as he more candidly continues, 
because * we are sure of our Parliament, they will act in conceit 
with the Queen.’ The French all along looked on the Treaty 
of Utrecht as a boon, a gift out of the regular course of bar- 
gaining. for which, after returning praise to divine providence, 
they tliaiiked Harley and St.John. * If we compare,’ says lorcy, 
* the |Krace of Utrecht to the preliminaries ))Toposeii by tlie 


• Tofcy’s Ncgodatioiis. ii. J7ii. 
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Pensionary Heinsius in 17()U, and to the still harder terms which 
the deputies of the Statcs-Gcueral insisted upon at the con- 
ferences of Gertrudenburg in 1710 ; if we* have not quite forgot 
the distressed situation of the kingdom in the years 1708, 1709, 
and 1710 ; and if we recall to mind thef fatal battles of Hochstet 
in 1704, of Ramilies and of Turin in 1706, tlio action of Oude- 
iiarde in 1708, and that of Malplaquet in 1709, the loss of so 
many battles, followed by that of such a number of strong 
towns ; these unlucky mras will be ample proof of the easy 
rate, at which this peace was purchased by France, compared to 
the losses she had sustained, and to the state of the kingdom ; 
nay perhaps will be a proof of the unexpected advantages 
which she derived from the obstinacy of her enemies in imposing 
unjust conditions which it was impossible for her to execute*.’ 
The last allusion is to the Dutch, who were far more anxious 
to have value for their expenditure than the British. The 
whole of the French diplomatist’s protracted account indeed 
breathes wrath against the former, and a tone of deep gratitude 
towards the British Ministers and their excellent Queen. 

But the Treaty of Utrecht was not accomplished without a 
struggle with the party so suddenly precipitated ; and the sup- 
porters of it acquired at least the merit of courage. The court 
had at that time the command of the House of Colhmons, as 
from the nature of our constitution it ordinarily has of the House 
ol Lords. It was from tlie latter that opposition was given, 
because the prerogative of the Crown had not been quickly 
enough exercised ; but the defect w'us soon remedied. The 
intermediate crisis is thus spiritedly described by the author. 

‘ In the Commons, Walpole moved an Amendmrnt to the Address « 
wliici) was, however, negatived hy an iiiiiiiensc majority. And in the 
Lords, a yet more btoriuy debate succeeded. Jlic Karl of Nottingham 
.seceded tV(»m the ministry, and moved a clause in the Address, that, in 
the l^ords' ojnnion, no peace could be s;ife or honourable to Great 
Britain or Europe, if Spain niul the West Indies were to be allotted to 
any branch of the House of Bourlxin. This wsis carried against the 
Ministry by a majority of a biiiglc voices and the Tories and their 
a<lliercMits wore in the utmost Cfiiisternation. The Whigs were so 
exasperated against the niiiiislers, that their fall from |K)wer was eon- 
hidered by them oidy as the prelude to their entire destruction. In the 
inoiiient of triiiiuph the liairl of Wharton is said — but upon very 
(|iies(ionalj]e authoiity — to have smiled and put his hands to his iieek 
when any of the J^linisiry were speaking, iiiliuiating that the head of 
the speaker was in danger j-. Whether a gesture so ferf>eious can be 

* Torcy's Nejronutiniis, ii. .S74. 

t 8cc Swift's History of the four last years uf the Reign of Quecii Anne; 
a work iu which, under the disguise of history, he takes every oppor* 
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justly attributed even to the Karl of Wharton, is very doubtful ; and 
wlicther the Whigs contcni plated the bcveritjcs which the Tories 
dreaded, is yet more questioualdc. Ikit it is certain that the terror of 
the adherents of the Administration was sincere.' 'J'hc Queen was 
believed to have joined the Whigs 3 and even Mrs. Mashain for a 
moment thought that her influence was gone. Swift was in terrible 
consternation : he begged of St. «lohn to send him abroad 3 and told 
the Karl of Oxford that he should have the advantage of him, for that 
the Earl Would lose his head, hut lie should only be hanged, and so 
carry his body entire to the grave"^. 

* Amid the general pan ie of his party, St. John alone was sufliciently 
calm and self-possessed to remedy the confusion which the negligence 
of Oxford had created. Ills exertions in the Commons, where his 
c1o(|Uoncc had contended with unqualified success a^inst that of 
Walpole, had reanimated his party, and iierlmps rccallca the wavering 
favour of his mistress. When his party were downcast and dojeetci), 
his countenance was cheerful, his voice confident, and his counsels 
energetic. Fie urged the tiiiiorons and procnistinatiiig Oxfunl to the 
only measure which could retain his party in [lower ; and if his counsel 
and his language show but little delicacy for the constitulion of his 
country, his resolution in emergency pointed him out as the support 
and leader of (he Ministry. The 1 louse of Lords were now in oppo- 
sition : the Queen, notwillistaiiding the doubts which had been enter- 
tained, proved firm in licr adlicreiice to the Cabal, which patronized tlie 
Tories ; twnive new Peere were created 5 and 8 t. John is reported to 
have declared that they shoulil have three times as many more if these 
were not enough .'—i. 15)1 -L 

Having thus established tlicinbelves, the next business of the 
Aliiiistci's was to deal some decisive strokes against their 
enemies. Walpole was proved to have either ])ockcted a sum 
of the public money, or to have allowed another person to do so ; 
and was comniilted to the Tower. St. John lived to rcrolleoi in 
this measure, that a Whig could outlive disgrace, hut might not 
Liitlive the ruinembranco of the person who liad inflicted it. Part 
of Marlborough’s enormous fortune was disliiielly traced to the 
source of bribery, and the great leader was deprived of liis offices, 
and compelled to liumihate himself before the once slave of his 
wife, in order to protect that wife from jiart of the insuUs 
intended for her. The author j ustly observes,— 

' zMthoiigh it cannot be denied, that such practices were sordid and 
disgraceful, we can accord no praise to the Ministers for exposing them. 

tiiaily of pleading the eaiisc «f Ins party. Wliarton seems to liave been 
accu>tlnnicu to the politics of iiitiiiiidation, for wliieh 110 period of hi.’«lory 
could all'ord better scope. 1 le is said In have procured fniin (iodolpliin the 
Viccroyalty of Ireland, from tlic merit of possessing one tif the letters 
from the Ircasnrer to the Court of St. Geruiain’fl. Maephersou, ii. 104. 

* Journal to Stella. 
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St. John and hi.s colleagues^ us fip|icars from his letters, knew of (hem 
while they continued him in office. Their object was Out the putiisli- 
ment of a public ddinquciit, but the ruin, of a powerful cnoiny. 
According to Do Torcy, his influence had prevailed even upon the 
officers of the Queen’s household to vole against her in the division 
upon the Address; and Oxford and 8t. John, when they remembered 
how near they had been to ruin, and how their mode of escape had 
exasperated their enemies and startled even their friends, thought it 
would be rather rashness than clemency to sjmrc so dangerous and 
iiiiplacuble a foc.’-^i. 195. 

The celebrated schism between Harley and St. John seems 
to have had its origin in the discussions connected with the 
attempt on the life of the former by the Murejuis Guiscard, when 
under examination by the Council as to his coiTespondciice with 
the French court. Tf Harley’s enthusiasm for his party was 
akin to that sometimes engendered by patriotism, he must 
liave blessed the wounds which occurred so happily for its 
support and honour. The Marquis was fortunately a Catholic ; 
and as the Cabinet were under the odium of designs in favour of 
the Pretender, it is difficult to conceive with what speculations 
the iVuitfiil mind of Swift might have surrounded the subject, 
had not an unfortunate jealousy interrupted him in his labours. 
As the matter was found convertible into a broad question of 
])olitics, St. John considered himself entitled to a share; while 
on the other liaiid Harley, who had undergone the ])ractical 
effects, naturally conceived that the honour and reward should 
be all his own ; and Swift, aflcr having attempted to give each 
iiis proper share, (the portion to St. John being in the intention 
of the bssassiii, that to Harley in his practice), found it better 
to .subinit the delicate distinction to the ])cn of Mrs. Manly. 
It is probable that the quarrel, which, if thus originated, wiis 
certainly aggravated by more serious events, bud a considerable 
influence on the prospects of the nation. J^ooking over the 
whole events of the period, in coitncctioii with tlie character of 
the rivals, it can hardly be reasonably disbelieved that if 
circiiinstances had liecn favourable, and they had mutually 
agreed on their operations, they would have laid no objections 
to establish their jiower on the restoration of the exiled 
family. Their jealousy, however, was one great impediment 
to such an event ; and it would indeed a^^pear that each sus- 
])ccting the other of the jirojcct, jcouceived that attaching 
himself to the House of Hanover would be the best means 
of uiidermiiiiut^ his rival. In this respect they were not so 
Conveniently situated as Marlborough and Godolphin, who 
not being spies on each other, renewed tbeir correspondence. 
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with the Court of St. Germain’s on the accession of the 
Tories, before Marlborough had given up the command of the 
army. With regard to Bolingbroke, his conduct after he was 
driven from the country is of itself sufficient evidence of the 
measures to which certain influences, which were not those 
of public principle, might have impelled him ; and the pre- 
sumption is rather strengthened by the reflection, that he 
had a contempt for the divine-right prejudices of the genuine 
Jacobites. So much has the conviction of what Bolingbroke 
might have been induced to do for the Jacobite cause attached 
itself to the minds of the historians of the period, that they 
have often carelessly stated, that he carried on a secret cor- 
res|>ondencc with the Pretender. This liowever, has never 
been proved, and the author of the present work justly 
corrects the mis-statement. The following passage com- 
mences with a quotation which is perhaps the strongest 
ground of suspicion against Bolingbroke that has been dis- 
covered. 

* The only paper in this collection f Macphcrson*s] which has been 
ever cited against him, is a letter from one of the Jacobite agents ; 
who says, ** Your friend Mr. Cary [Lockhart]] writes to me from 
l^ortcr's quarters [London] that he is in friendship with Mr. liruce 
Zfppvozingy [Bolingbroke]] and has lately had much freedom of 
conversation with him, by which he thinks Bruce [Bolingbroke] an 
liunest man, and much in your 11 nelc Frank's [I he Pretender’s] interest; 
but at the same time, he thinks Bruce [Bolingbroke^ is not altogether 
well with Mr. Gould's successor [IlarleyJ and by wliat Cary [Lock- 
hart] draws from Bruce, he iloubtsof Gould's good intentions*." 

' This amounts only to a second-hand declaration of Lockhart, that 
he thought Bolingbroke was in the JVetender's interest ; which is 
worth literally nothing, when we i-cmembcr the character of the 
relator. Lockhart was a hot-hcaded Jacobite, who did not scruple to 
spread any re|Jort, and to give any account which he thought favour- 
able to the cause he had csiiouscd. We find him, in his memoirs, 
describing it as the most easy of undertakings to bring about a rc])c;Ll 
of the Act of Settleiiiont, and telling iis that he had avowed his 
principles before the Queen, who heard him with favour. It is singular 
that in these memoirs the name of Bolingbroke docs not once occur. 
Jl is inconceivable that the Pretender's agents should have made no 
farther mention of so illustrious a convert in any of their despatclirs, 
had he been so ** honest" a man os .lames Forbes asserts U|ion the 
authority of Mr. Cary. This extnict from Nairue is no evidence at all.' 

* But whatever weight might be attached to this opinion of Lock- 

* Maci>licrh4)ii. vol. ii. p. *^€> 7 . Mr. IJallaiii, contniry to liis usual accuracy, 
refers to this pasKu^c as jjroving a * corrcdpoiideace with the iStuurt Agents.' 

ConatUuliouttl History, ni. ;iOI. 
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hart^ it cannot resist the ilircct evidence contained \n the following; 
circumstance^ which is given from the Murclimont papers. While 
the negotiations far the Treaty of Utrecht w6re yet pending, the con- 
ferences of the Abbe (Taulticr with the Secretary were of course 
frequent. Upon one of these occasions' llulinghroke oijserved that 
the priest left a scaled letter directed to liiin upon his table. 1'he 
letter bore the arms of England upon its seal ; and Eolinghroke 
immediately suspecting from whom it came, called the Abbe back and 
interrogated him. He confessed that the letter was written by the 
Treteinler 3 upon which Bolingbroke returned it, with tlie adnioni- 
tion, that if he discovered him to he the nicdimn of any eurres- 

pondence from that <|uarter, he should order him to quit the kingiloin 
in twcnty.four hours.* — i. 350 . 

This anecdote rests on the authority of Bolingbroke liimself ; 
and as lianded down, it is coupled with a preliminary notice, 
which, as containing a rather important admission, the author 
should have given. It is in these terms; * Lord Bolingbroke 
denied to the Earl of Marchniont, with whom he lived dining 
the latter part of his life in the closest intimacy and strictest 
confidence, occasionally in the same house both in Prance and 
at Battersea, that he had the remotest intention of favouring 
the succession of the Pretender, until the approach of the 
Queen’s death, when it was in deliberation to secure the 
power and safety of the ministers. He mentioned an anecdote 
to Lord Marchmont, &c.*’ 

That Harley, although he showed himself in many respects 
the more hone.si of the two, might have been brought to assist 
a restoration, there is still less doubt than in the case of Boling- 
broke. It would indeed be merciful to his memory to believe 
so, as he must otherwise lie under the imputation of having 
heartlessly encouraged in the exiles hopes he never meant to 
realize, and having attempted to allure them to the disturbance 
of tranquillity, and their own destruction. The confidential 
correspondence of the Jacobites during his ministry is full of 
references to hints and promises, too distinct, positive, and often 
reiterated, to have been mere eHervescences of warm imagina- 
tion ; while at the same time the correspondence of the Hanover 
party expresses a conviction of his Jacobite inclinations. It 
may safely be calculated that the man who was capable of 
urging a party to the disturbance of the state and their own 
null, was at least capable of giving them assistance whenever 
it should suit his own views of ambition, lie was distrustful, 
gloomy, and morose in his character, except when the excite- 
ment of intoxication prompfed him to divulge stale secrets out 

* From a in Mr Kosc’s haudwriting, in his copy 4»f Coxe's Sir 
Rfilierl \Valpolti. Murclimuiit papers, ii. tMl N. 
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of place ; and when engaged in business he assumed a mysterU 
ousiiess uf n\aiiner, on Avhich seems to have been chiefly founded 
any reputation for wisdom he possessed. Ilis colleagues com- 
]iluiiied tiiat he would fvequently allow none but himself to 
transact the business of the ministry, from which he incapacitated 
himself by being continually drunk. lie was for a considerable 
peiiod in the situation of u man without firmness of mind, hesi- 
tating between two opposite measures, a mistaken adoption of 
either of which was fraught with the most alarming consequences, 
lie therefore admitted none to his confidence; und Dr. lladclifle 
liumourously attcinplcd to waken him to a conviction of the 
light in which his conduct was viewed, by requesting him to 
read a portion of scripture^ which turned out to be the advice to 
Moses by bis father-in-law, to chuso a certain number of wise 
men to assist him in the administration of afliiirs. 

Before the last illness of Queen Anne, Oxford had sunk beneath 
the influ(MicG of Bolinghroke ; but the honours were snatched 
from his grasp, and he succeeded only to additional dangers 
without proportionally additional means of meeting them. His 
bold spirit seems for once to have been completely subdued. 
Whatever were his intentions, the apathy which overcame him 
at this period, is one of the most remarkable features ofliis career. 
If he intended to advocate the cause of the Pretender, it was 
the time for a bold struggle. If on the contrary, he was to 
found his prospects on giving his influence to tlic house of 
Hanover, his permitting irresponsible persons to assume his 
proper duties and ostentatiously charge him with defects in 
their pcrfonnance, makes him assume an ns])ect peculiarly 
fceldc and pusillaTiiiiious, when compared to that of the great 
ministerial champion of 1711; nor were his flight and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, honourable to his reputation. 
He believed, as he has himself stated, that he was to be pursued 
to the scafTuld, and leaving his character without its best pro- 
tector, he took care of his person; while his more feeble col- 
leagues, who.se danger could not be far inferior, remained to 
meet it. 

Looking at the acts of the administration with which Boling- 
broke is connected, it cannot but be admitted, that with all 
liis ministerial talent, his vigilance, and the inclination he may 
liave possessed to benefit his country whenever preferable claims 
of his party or his own ambition did not interfere, he did little 
to deserve the grateful recollection of posterity. In this respect 
he is inferior to most of the statesmen of his age. Somers 
made considerable iinproveinent in the administration of justice. 
Marlborough zealously and effectively served his country in the 
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department for whicli his genius adapted him, though he 
contrived to serve himself at the same tune. Godolphin, with 
singular inconsistency, while he ])lotted the overturn of tlie 
government, was 'an honest guatdiun of Che national revenue, 
and corrected many abuses in its expenditure. Even Notting- 
ham, who had in early life founded an evil reputation by (com- 
bining against ficedotn, procured the thanks of his country from 
the remarkable integrity of his conduct ; and to Walpole 
the great meclinnist of the system of corruntiun, wc owe impor- 
tant commercial improvcnieuls. Unless the Tieaty of Utrecht 
can })c viewed as a boon to the coiinliy, there is scarcely any 
important measure deserving commcnd:ition,« which claims 
Rolingbroke as its author. Lie at the same lime committed 
both blunders and crimes. The expedition to (Quebec, which 
ho took under his own ]icc(diar protection, was a union of both. 
In this case he perhaps incurred unjust odium; but when it 
is remembered that lu* couimitted practical Idunders in the 
outfltting which a man of so much penetration might have 
avoided, and that the officer to whom it was committed was 
Mrs. Masham’s once ' ragged* and always ' good for nothing^ 
brother .lack Hill, it was not to be wondered that the nation 
should suspect a treacherous understanding with France for 
the purpose of uccnrnplishiiig tlie peace, nod that adversaries of 
tliG ministry should urge it. But the loss from the defects in 
fitting out and from the incapacity of the leader, was not all that 
tlie nation suffered. The wlioh* ^ Job* was the means of providing 
20,000/. to Mrs. Masliam, which as Harley lost her favour by 
refusing, St. Jolin who was less scrupulous was iialuraliy accused 
of having shared. This tangible proof of attachment secured 
the patronage of the Eavouritc ; and from the moment he had so 
(Effectually outbid his rival, St. John’s superior interest at 
court was secured. The aitcinpi against the press during this 
period must not go unnoticed. The publication of such works 
as those of Buchanan was proliibitccl, and Swift records with 
great glee the wholesale prosecution of liib obnoxioiih oppo- 
nents. To Bolingbroke himself, wc owe the imposition of a 
load on intellect, which all its leviathan struggles for above a 
century have not shaken off, — the tax on newspapers. He made 
another attempt to protect himself from opinion, by a law that 
every pamphlet should bear tlie writer’s name and address. 
Even tne subservient Swift faintly raised his voice against this 
formidable proposal, and pleaded modesty. There were too 
many, even on the ministerial side, personally interested in 
secrecy to allow such a bill to pass. The readers of Boling- 
broke’s works cannot but perceive, that he was the last man 
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who was entitled to excuse himself for such acts. He had no 
stubborn prejudices or conventional opinions to conquer, before 
he should he enabled to govern liberally. But in attempting to 
support his power by religious persecution, he committed a still 
more flagitious inconsistency. Almost every school-boy who 
has received a high-church education from the Kstablishraenc, 
or a religious one from the BiHscuters, has been taught a pious 
hoiror at the name of J3olingbrokc, as the deserter of revealed 
religion, and the champion of free opinions. lie was moreover 
educated as a Presbyterian. Such was the man who intro- 
dnceil 'An Act to prevent the Growth of Schism, and fur the 
further security of the Churches of England and Ireland as by 
J.nw established.* This Act was for the purpose of making 
more eflectual a law of the reign of Charles 2nd, rendering it 
imperative on all teachers of youth to take the Beclaratioii of 
Conformity. It required certain licences from the Church to 
qualify for teaching, and strictly prescribed the routine of 
religious instruction to be administered under severe (lenalties. 
It was a desperate weapon of intolerance put into the hands of 
the clergy to purchase their assistance, and to draw a distinc- 
tion between its author and Harley, who would not support so 
violent a measure. It was never enforced. Tlie Bill against 
Occasional Conformity, so often ineffectually attempted, was 
likewise passed at this golden juncture for the church. Both 
statutes were repealed in 1719. 

But with all the errors of his government, few will justify 
the vindictive impeachment of Bolingbrokc by the man he 
had sent to the Tower for corruption. It was the carrying 
to its utmost extent that virulence of party vtarfarc, which 
had already been the means of making his government what it 
was, — not a government for the people but for a party. With 
bitter feelings of resentment and disappointed ambition, he 
consented to join the Pretender, a step astounding to those 
who had formed a better opinion of his judgment. Dis- 
appointment and party feeling were the only excuses he 
could ever give for this step. * What gave strength and 
spirits, ’ he asks, ' to a Jacobite party after the late King’s 
accession? The true answer is, the sudden turn of the 
imaginations of a whole party to resentment and rage, that 
were turned a little before to quiet submission and patient 
expectation. Principle had as little share in making the turn, 
as reason had in conducting iu Men who had sense and temper 
too,^ before that moment, thought of nothing after it, hut of 
setting up a Tory King against a Whig King ; and when some 
of them were asked, if they were sure a I’upish King would 
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make a good Tory King, — or whether they were determined to 
sacrifice their religion and liberty to him, — the answer was, 
no ; that he would take arms agafnst him if he made attempts 
on either ; that this might be the case, peihaps, in six months 
after his restoration, but that in the mean time he would 
endeavour his restoration *•’ Men driven from the position of 
vindicating themselves on public principle, generally seek an 
excuse in party feeling. Tne term is collective ; it presents a 
more generous appearance than tlie personal pronoun, and is 
brought forward to support a claim for disinterestedness. The 
man nowever who should acknowledge that he assisted a party 
to commit a crime against the public, would get little credit for 
his motives being other than personal; and he who does 
not calculate wheUier the party is doing right or wrong, seems 
in little better situation, fiolingbroke’s step was certainly 
not taken on good calculations of personal aggrandisement ; but 
he cannot justly claim the credit of anything beyond personal 
feeling for nis motive. 

It did not require long experience to convince him of the 
folly of his act. To bow before the impotent shadow of a 
ruler, — to be the rival of Highland lairds and Irish chiefs,—* 
to hold cabinet councils with monks and harlots, — must have 
been so deeply degrading to the man who had dictated to the 
House of Commons and aimed at the Premiership of Britain, 
that his greatest enemies must have reioiced at his escaping 
, 'the punishment intended by them, to find a sharper for himself. 
The origin of his difierence with the court of St. Germain’s 
has been variously described, and the truth of the case seems 
not easily attainable ; while as compared with his other trans- 
actions, it is of little moment. It is probable that his offences 
derived their deepest colouring, from bis not being able to keep 
clearly enough in memory the distinction between his companion 
in adversity and himself, as sovereign and subject. The scenes 
of real history he had just passed through, were accurately 
mimicked in this pantomime of government ; his * seals’ were 
demanded of him in due regal form, and he was impeached on 
seven charges, upon which he was given to understand that he 
was found guilty. 

The next step in Bolingbroke’s career, it will perhaps be 
still more difficult to vindicate. While he was in the service of 
the Pretender, the Earl of Stair was commissioned to ofier him 
a pardon, and treat for his return to Britain; but the power 
was not made use of until after his dismissal. When the offer 

• Idea of a Patriot King. Works, iii. 96 

VOL. XXIII. — Westminster Review. 2 c 
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was made^ hc embraced it witli avidity ; and the desire of being 
again in power, made his haughty spirit bow to urge with 
earnestnehs, and a considerable degree of cringing assiduity, 
the sei vices with which he would repay liis benefactors. 

MIe said that he looked upon himself to be obliged in honour and 
in eon.soiencc to undeceive his friends in Enghind, sis to the state of 
foreign ulluirs, ns to the managciucnl of the .hicobite interest abroad, 
and as to the clriirnctcrs of persons — in every one of which points 
iIk'v were and daiigeronsly deluded. The treatment hc had 

i(eei\ed from the Picloiider would, he said» jiislify him to the world 
in doing llii> ; and the cntiral siliiafiun of his parly rendered it. an 
imperative duty. He <leclared, that he liml already determined in his 
111 art to ]ierform his duty to Ids King and his eountry 5 and even 
a'l hough the King should not think proper to extend to him the grace 
whh’h it had heen intimated that he was ready to extend, it would 
iiiake no aUorntioii in his c^oiidiict, nor would it in any respect weaken 
his resolve. Even then, hc said, he was ready to co-operate with the 
Ikirl in any iiiensure which hc thought conld be useful to the service 
of the Monarch whose allegiance he had resumed, and to assist him 
with all the local knowledge which his sad experience had enabled him 
to acijuire. It was bis future services however, which he tendered to 
ilic Anibu&sador,— -not the discovery of the secret springs or the 
roncealal ageiitb of patt transactioiib. The knowledge which coii- 
lideiue had enabled him to gain, honour required him to bury in 
obli\ioii. 'I'he result of future exertion might he honourably 
ein|jloyod in the service for which that e.KCrlioii had been made. The 
Pretender, who could Ihid no ucoasioii for his services, had no right lo 
foinplain that others were more discerning to estimate and more 
assiduous lo secure taleiits> which he. could not ajiprcciate ; niid tin: 
Tories hud no cause lo accuse him, because, when hc eouUl no longer 
ndvaiice their designs, he attompted to expose to them their futility. — 
ii. 11. 

jVo one was better able than Bolingbroke to tinge his motives 
with a hue of loftiness; but all his art cannot prevent the 
original colour of personal feeling from shininc: through. 

I persecuted in Britain, he joined tho Pretender. Insulted at 
Conimercy, he looked back to his previous position, not with- 
out a feeling of the lofty superiority whicli reinstatement thei-e 
would give him over those who had last injured him. The 
relative situations of the country under a Quci|>h or a Stuart, a 
Protestant or a Catholic, seem never to have been enrolled among 
bi.s motives. He pompously stipulated that he should not bo 
called on to do anything dishonourable, or to beimy the confi- 
dence reposed in him. Bolingbroke did not occupy that position 
before the world, in which the paid spy is found ; it would 
scarcely have suited the ex-secretary to inform against the 
secret correspondents of the exiled family; still, it is impossible 
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to believe that he could have undertaken what he promised 
with perfect honesty,— coiiaistcncy is out of the qiiostion. If 
a new light burst on him, and he suddenly discovered tho 
wickedness of having served the Pretender, the better course 
would have been to retire from public life, and repent of his 
errors. Tly such a Measure he would put a stop to the course 
of his evil deeds, and the country would be as free from any 
harm through him, as if he had never joined its enemy. Ihit 
he seemed to admit that his disgust to tlie Pretender’s cause 
arose from the manner in which it was conducted. If it was 
a just cause, mismanagement could not make it less so; indeed 
it would only render its calls on the assistance of those wlio 
approved of it more imperious. Nor will any one admit his right 
to say he discovered it to be unjust after joining it. That 
point was to be best ascertained in England; for the English 
]iRople were the persons interested,— not the two courts, or (he 
competitors for power in either. 

lie had to deal, however, with individuals whose motives were 
no less personal, ond who were far bis masters in duplicity. 
Having satisfactorily ascertained that there was little chance of 
his ever again coalescing with the Pretender, the British Govern- 
ment made no haste to restore him to the promised favour; several 
years elapsed befuro he even obtained his pardon, which was 
strongly opposed by Walpole. It is believed to have been only 
tho threat of dismissal, that at length prevailed on the Minister 
to admit his restoration in blood ; but he took care to keep the 
doors of parliament closed against his formidable rival, by 
resisting the reversal of his attainder. The history of these two 
distinguished men possesses a sort of romantic interest, which 
might suit very well (if it has not alrea^ served) for the ground- 
work of a fiction. They were nearly of the same age, and their 
original position in life, which both left far behind, was pretty 
equal. The animosity which shook empires, is said to have 
commenced at Eton School, where the embryo statesmen were 
rivals. Perhaps St. John’s mind was not of itself suited to be 
long tenanted by vindictive feelings, bad not ceaseless irritation 
and disappointment fed them ; but the undying hatred of Wal- 
pole even when his enemy was at bis feet, kept their enmity 
alive to the end ; the one thundering from ' his place ’ in the 
House of Commons, where he reigned with undisputed power, — 
the other obliged to reply from the vulgar arena of the press, but 
with a vigour which forced him before the world, as prominent 
in his genius, os his enemy was in his station. They were in 
many respects men of far opposite clmracten. Walpole, the 
great master of figures, possessed an unwearied application to 
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business, si shrewdness in discemine the clearest way through 
the sea of politics before him, ana a pertinacity in fidlowing 
it, which enabled hiiti to hold the helm unrivalled longer than 
any other Rritish statesman. We hear nothing from his stdmiters 
of grand bursts of clot^ubnce, of richness in illustration, or 
({ui^ness of repartee; but the speeches which have come 
down to us show a stesuly well-supported eloquence, and a clear 
business-like application to the point under discussion. He had 
ii profound knowledge of the human heart, of which, however, he 
generally saw best tne darker portions. Ilis passions, especially 
tlic bad ones, it is easy to perceive were strong ; but he kept 
them under powerful checks, when he felt that their indulgence 
would recoil upon himself. It is needless to observe how much 
llolingbroke differed in his character from all this. If their 
rivalry at school was of a literary nature, Bolingbroke must 
have been greatly the superior. Ilis knowledge of the French 
language was so far beyond that generally possessed at the 
period, tliat be was considered the only man connected with the 
ministry, capable of superintending the details of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Walpole, on die other hand, was by his son’s admission 
so ignorant of modern laiiguages, that his intercourse with the 
sovereign was conducted in bad Latin. Bolingbroke, although it 
is easy to see that the legitimate path of his mind was that of 
political ambition, bad accustomed it to excursions in so many 
directions, that when ignominiously driven from his more con- 
genial course, he could find old companions in his solitude — the 
great ancient masters of reflection, who soothed his disappoint- 
ment, and so far entertained his thoughts, that he could fancy 
himself like them, a voluntary exile from the cares and bitterness 
of statesmanship. Walpole to the last, had clung to his power 
with a convulsive grasp, and when shaken free, retired to his 
mansion and his unnoticed pictures, sullen and morose, a prey to 
dejection, and instead of oemg soothed by literature, holding it 
in contempt. Their morality, as it appearea before the world, was 
curiously distinct. Bolingbroke’s assumed a lofty disinterested 
air, which does not belong to human nature at all, and was far 
too startling a contrast wiui the conduct of its author. Walpole 
was at least candid. Independence and political integrity he 
lield in supreme contempt ; and as he had established toliimself 
no philosophy of morality to relieve his practice, he never con- 
cealed his opinion. He was a sheer merchant in government— 
everything was to be bought and sold. 

Bolingbroke’s mind was altogether fitted to produce better 
fruits ; and when the sweet uses of adversity hod made 
government, to him, a matter more of speculation than personal 
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interest, the share he took in passing events was directed more 
steadily to public ends. 

* Affairs at laft arrived at what the Opposition believed to be a 
crisis, and the fall of the Minister was thought to be inevitable. The 
people were in the liighest state of excitement against the Excise Bill, 
then before the House ; mobs besieged the Houses of rarlianieiit, 
calling for its rejection ; cockades with the words Liberty, property, 
and no Excise,” were publicly worn;— all things portended Wal- 
pole’s downfall, and the Opposition looked upon tlicir work ns done.’ 

* While the prey was in view, the pursuers had been ardent and 
unanimous; now that it appeared to be within their grasp, their 
exertions were feeble and disunited. Bolingbrokc found that tlic 
same scliishness and jealousy which he had always experienced in 
political coadjutors, was not banished from the counsels of his present 
friends. In the commencement of the struggle, they hud drawn their 
weapons of opposition from the armoury of the constitution, and their 
temper and excellence had alone brought them to the very point of 
success 3 now, however, they were thrown aside, and the instruments 
of faction were adopt^ in their stead. Even these were turned 
against each other in domestic contest ; and Bolingbroke grew 
disgusted with a cause which was no longer recommended by 
patriotism or honour. He had long ceased to be tlie slave of tiic 
Tory party ; he had long ceased to coiifider the support of a faction 
the business of his life. Adversity, and the reflection it induced, IkuI 
taught him juster views of the duty of a statesman : he was now only 
the servant of his country. Now, when his companions in opposition 
were supposed to be upon the very eve of success, Bolingbrokc refused 
to abandon this better principle, which misfortune had taught him to 
take U||>. Immediately the expectation of power had blinded them to 
the object which they had before stcailily pursued, he seceded from 
them, and declared his part was over : no jiromises or entreaties could 
induce him any longer to continue his 6upport.’>i->ii. 89. 

Still however, during the reign of George I. he repeated 
in some respects the game of ten years before, and tried to 
make his advances at court through the foul influence of the 
Duchess of Kendal, whose good graces he was not ashamed to 
employ the fascinating manners of his wife in securing. And 
long after, on the secession of the Opposition from parliament,— 
a desertion of duty which the author justly remarks *iio 
apology can justify,’*— he pro]K)8es a project for re-instating 
them, in the pure spirit of party warfare. 

* It comes into my mind, my dear Lonl, to ask you whether you ilo 
not think, that an application from those counties and cities and 
boroughs whose Members voted against the Convention, might be as 
cflcctual as any method, and less liable to contradiction. I iiicun, that 
this application shouhl be to their own Members,— approving their 
conduct, thanking them for it : expressing their abhorrence of this 
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iiifiiiiKju.s trcnly., and their concern that it was not cenBiired as well as 
the author of it : observing, that the same Minister who attempted to 
o])prcss his country a few years ago with new excises, has now not 
only atlcn)]itcd to givcMip the honour, and navigation, and trade of 
llrilaiii to a foreign nation, 'but hsis really done it for many years 
together,— has given it up by the conduct of his administration, and 
almost directly by treaty : and has done all this with impunity.’ &c. 

*Somc of the most glaring instances may be here interspersed, 
'fhey may then express their sense, that restoring the independency of 
I’nrliaincnt is the only secure way of correcting this and every other 
nIjiisG of power; and insist on their right to preserve that fundamental 
principle of their free constitution of government, — for which purpose 
they arc ready to concur with and assist their Members in their 
endeavours to obtain an Act Ac.’ — ii. 184. 

I'hc author has an elaborate criticism on Bolingbroke’s ethical 
works, displaying much reading and acuteness. ' The subject is 
too extensive to he discussed here; but it may be just observed, 
that the author to show the confirmed safety of his own opinions, 
sometimes uses those terms of slight and contempt which 
cannot be considered within the limits of good taste. He seems 
much inclined to regret, both for the sake of their author and 
the public, that many these works ever saw the light. 
Mallet may in editing them have behaved sordidly and for his 
own advantage; yet unless he positively broke trust, it is difficult 
to see what injustice was done to the author. If the opinions 
committed to paper were sincere, the world was in a manner 
entitled to have them. If they were dictated by affectation, the 
author was himself the cause of the imustice. As to the public, 
to deny it the advantage of perusing the opinions and arguments 
of a thinker on any subject, is merely a part of that system 
of pious fraud, of which the supporters are only bccnnning to 
perceive the danger to the cause for which it is comnutted. 

In the private life of Holingbroke, is found a man of strong 
jiussions, of a disposition which despised restraint, and boldly 
courted notoriety to all that was really evil as well as to what 
was affectedly deemed so, profuse and extravagant, and careless 
of raising to himself that fortune which calm industry and 
prudence would have easily secured him. On the other side, 
a warm friend, affectionately devoted to his wife, of much 
generosity, and capable of appreciating all mental greatness. 
It was ihe evil nature of the limes, that the dispositions which 
in a bettor stale of society would have been exhibited only in 
private life, were allowed to commit havock with the interests 
of the people. These bad systoms moreover may be fairly 
charged, not only with the perverted statesman, biit with the 
lost philosopher and historian. The world bad a right to some- 
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tiling more fiom the great intellect of* Holingbrukc^ than lIio.su 
fair rraginoiiU ivliicli ai'C little more tliaii evidencu ol' wliut 
remained concealed^ and the lactapliyuicai coiijeGturu.s wliicli^ 
showing a mind capable of having procluccd some gioal sybiuni, 
have only served to perplex a grand jury, and hoirily divines 
and old women by their perusal. 

Abt. VII. — 1. History of Greece. By Thomas KeightU^y.— Svo. 

London. 1885. 

2. Sur V litafJissement des Colonies Grea}ues. Par llaoul Kochettc. 

— 1« vols. 8 VO. Paris. 1815. 

^IIE constitutions of nations, like those of lininaii bodies, 

insensibly become corrupted in time; when luitiire inler- 
poses, and exerting her native btrength dibcharges the acninui* 
latcd mischief, and purifying, restores them to tlielv fornior 
vigour and function. Almost all that is found valuable in the. 
institutions of the ancients may be traced to sueli a source ; tlie 
tyranny of an oligarchy produced the code of Solon, and the 
same oppressive power in Rome led to the appointment of 
representatives and protectors of the people. The disorders of 
our own country have driven many from her shores to seek 
peace and toleration in less civilized countric*s, and have led to 
the foundation of her colonies and the extension of her dominion. 
To the same cause, Greece owed most of her power and splen- 
dour. Intornnl discord and the troubles of the domestic 
government gave birth to her colonics, in the foundation of 
which arc to he traced tlic same stains of blood and cniolly, 
the same inluiinaii' persecution of natives, the same eoiinseatioii 
of property, the same avarice and rapines the same causes of 
hatred between the old and the new iiiliaintants, the same false 
and short-sighted policy in their government, and the saiiu* 
causes of revolt, which have ultimately led to their independeiiee 
and the disincniberinent of the mother country in the history of 
modern times. The limbs first became exhausted and decayed, 
and the discsisc gradually approached and dissolved the vitals of 
the parent State. 

The native Greeks were taught the elciuciits of eoloni/aiiou 
at a very remote period, while they were still plunged in the 
grossest barbarism, and preferred the acorns of Dodona's oaks 
to the han^ests of Ceres. Tlie troubles excited in ligyjit by the 
wars between King Anienophis and the Shepherd races, com- 
pelled many persons of distinction to leave the banks of the 
Nile, and seek peace and tranquillity in the Peloponnesus and 
tlie ports of Greece north of the Isthmus of Curintht These 
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Egyptian colonists made improvements in the arts and sciences 
which at that time flourished in their native country, applied 
themselves to reform the wandering and predatory habits of the 
barbarians among whom they had come to reside, to teach 
thrill the benefits of agriculture and of the social relations which 
ought to exist between members of the same community, and 
to miite them together by the bands of a sacerdotal government. 
When Inachus arrived in Argolis*, his first care was to ruse a 
temple to Apollo on Mount I^caon, which by extending its 
influence over his territories, might embrace both his own 
followers and the natives, and blend them together by a common 
form of worship. Cecrops pursued a similar system in order 
to reclaim the wild and savage inhabitants of Attica, and in a 
short time Zeus distributed laws, and his temple received the 
vows and offerings both of Pclasgian and ISgyptian. The 
Pelas^aiis were not ignorant of the advantages which they had 
derived from their Egyptian invaders ; and although many of 
them had withdrawn themselves into the mountains of Arcadiaf 
for the purposes of protection or exclusion, and retained their 
own customs and language j;, yet generally they adopted the 
Egyptian laws and institutions, and showed their gratitude to 
those benefactors by the constancy and devotion with which 
th^ for a long time cherished and preserved them. 

ThePhtenicions succeeded the Egyptians in colonizing Greece. 
Their object was different ; it was not civil war nor the evils of 
domestic government that drove them in search of a new 
settlement, and induced them to occupy a less fertile country 
than their own. Their commercial speculations, influenced by 
individual interests, blinded them, to tlic honour of their country 
and to the calls of humanity ; and notwithstanding the credit 
which is given to Cadmus of having first introduced the letters 
of the Greek alphabet into Bceotia, and having civilized the 
rude natives, sufficient historical evidence reimuns to show, that 
tlic evils of the colonial system existed in those early ages, 
and produced the same bitter feelings between the natives and 
the stranger, and the same constant determination and exertion 
to emancipate themselves from bis yoke. The Greeks com- 
plained of the cruelty and robbery winch were practised towards 
theiu§, that their coasts were infested with their vessels, that 
the inhabitants were induced to meet them for the purposes of 

* B. C. 98(1. — Larcher, Chron, Cb. x. p, 309. 
b^c. Nic. Damasc. p. 446. 446. 

^^Similar to the retreat of the ancient Britonii into the luountoina of 
$ Ariat. de Mirab. p. 711- 
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traffic and then were forciblv carried on board and sent to work 
in their other colonies*, liiis was a portion of the slave-trade ; 
and the word Phoenician among the anbient Greeks, like tiie 
* Punica fidcs ’ of the Latins, was used to express fraud, deceit, 
and treachery f. The Gephyrmans at Athens, who were 
descended from the ancient Phoenicians, formed a separate 
class distinguished both by their religion and habits. And the 
fables respecting the establishment of Cadmus’s colony, conceal 
beliind the all^ry of the dt^ou’s teeth and the bloody wars 
between the ^nts into which they had been transformed, a 
picture of the manner in which these colonies were founded, 
and of the horror with which it inspired the Greeks. The 
Egjrptiau settlements were formed in the agricultural spirit witli 
which the first European settlements were formed in the United 
States of America; and local attachment, with a desire to 
extend the cultivation and improvement of these newly acquired 
possessions, were the natural consequences ; while the Phasnician 
merchants looked upon the country with the commercial views 
of temporarv profit, and having pmd but little attention to the 
means by wnich they attained their ends, left a name behind 
them associated with injustice and oppression. 

Besides these there was an uninterrupted influx of the 
wandering hordes from the north, into Greece. From whatever 
sources these streams of barbarians were supplied, they apmar 
to have been as abundant in those distant ages as in more modern 
‘ times, and issuing from the cold regions of Scythia to have 
sought a milder climate and a more fertile soil than their own 
in the southern parts of Europe and Asia. Soluti legibust incerlis 
sedibus vagubantur ; unrestruined by laws or moral obligations, 
they carved territories and rights for themselves with their 
swords and occupieil those places where necessity or inclination 
led them, until a succeeding wave more powerful than they, 
cither absorbed or swept them away, and awaited a 
similar fate in its turn ; and tlic probability of the connection 
between the Pdasgians and Scythians is increased by consider.* 
ing the number and extent of the Pelasgic colonies, — xai «rt 
irX« 90 v ynf TO ntXatrjracov ytvoc at a time when 

Greece is sqirescnted as covered with the darkness of ignorance 
and brutality. So early as the 19 th and 18 th centuries before our 
a;ra, these colonics are found established on the Tigris, on the 


* Hcroil. 1. i. r. 1.— KzckicI, xxvit. 13. 
t Hesycli. v, fwmXiOTw. 

i I'he Petasgians are anppused to Uave'becn of Srythian origin. Court 
dc Gobelin, Monde Priuiitif, p. 462. 
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coasts of ilie, liliixino, spread over the isles of the ^geaii aca, 
and penetrating into Italy and Spain'*^. 

Such were tlie disedrdant iiiatcruds of which the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece were eomposed; and it is in the combination 
of these that wc must lOok for the spirit which dictated her 
colonial policy. Some were planted with the object of extending 
her religion^ and adding to the glory of her gods and the richca 
of her temples ; some for the purpoaes of trade and increasing 
the wealth of the nation ; and others were founded by military 
adventurers^ who inspired with discontent towards their 
domestic government, or with that working of restless activity 
which pervaded the Greeks for twelve centuries, sought oppor- 
tunities of gratifying the appetite for blood and conquest 
beyond tlic shores of Hellas. From these component parts can 
also be deduced the relations W'hich originally existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies. Sometimes she was united 
with them by the bands of a common ivorship and a common 
shrine, sometimes by the mutual benefits of commercial inter- 
course, and sometimes the colonies were entirely dissevered 
from and independent of the metropolis. Before the invasion 
of the Dorians and the return of the Heraclidas, the 
colonization of Greece is so much overshadowed with the 
mists of mythology, that it requires almost supernatural light 
to lead us through those dark and sunless regions. And 
even ^ if favoured with such a ray, the investigation, how» 
ever interesting to the classical antiquary, could add but little - 
to the light of the present times ; but after the period alluded 
to, it begins to be more distinct, and to oficr so many points 
of conncclion with modern times, that it may be both prohlable 
and curious to follow its course. ' Greek towns,’ says Senecal', 

' have raised themselves in the bosom of the most barbarous 
countries, the language of the Macedonian flourislies on the 
banks of tlic^ Indus and in the extensive provinces of l^einsia, 
Scythia and its iinineusc plains covered with hordes of savages 
behold Aclnoau cities rule along the coasts of the Pontus 
Euxiims. Neither the severity of the climate where eternal 
frosts reign, nor the ferocious manners of foreign nations, can 
place any check on these distant emigrations. Asia was filled 
with Athenian colonies. Miletus alone produced sixty-five. 
All tlic coast of Italy which is washed by the Tuscan sea, bore 
the name of Magna Gneeisi, and this people found their way 
even into Gaul.' 

• Kauul Roclictte, llUtoin: dc I’eUibliit&ciueut dc 5 Colonics Grccnuc!}. 
V. 2. passim. * 

t Oonsolat. ad Uclv. c. 4 , 
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Greece owed more of this colonial fame and extension to her 
Internal revolutions^ than to any political view of iiicreasiug her 
power or enlarging her territorios; and it is tlicreforc found that 
all her most remarkable eiiiigrations occurred when disorder and 
tiiniiilt reigned from one extremity of her to the other. At 
tlicse periods of ^leral fermentation^ her population, like the 
lava stream, overaowing her shores, spread itself on all sides 
over the countries that surrounded her, overthrowing cities 
and their inhabitants, and occupying the ground which they 
covered. When Hcllcn and the other descendants of Deucalion 
had completed the deluge of desolation with which they had 
swept away all who opposed their conquering arms, and 
Greece assumed the general name of Hellas, the exiles who 
had escaped the sword^, for the most part passed over to Asia 
Minor, and built towns which in a short time from their favour- 
able situation for trade, and the richness of the soil, acquired 
wealth and reputation. The knowlcd^^c of these was convened 
across the iKgcaii to the metropolis, and excited a spirit 
of foreign adventure and conquest which w'ere unknown 
before. To this period belonged the Argonautic expedition 
(1350 B. C.), which in despite of the dangers of the Sym- 
plcgades and tempests of the inhospitable Pontus reached 
Colchis in search of the golden flcccc, most probably for the 
purpose of turning the profits of the woollen trade, by which 
Colchis was at that time enriched and renowned, to the shores 
*of Ihiiir native country ; the voyages of Theseus and Perseus, 
the latter of whom gave a name to Persia* and was considered 
the first of the Persian kiflgs ; the conquests of Hercules, 8cc. 
And from the same period also may be dated the close con- 
iicclion in language, religion, manners, and consanguinity, wliich 
appears to have existed between the heroes engageef in ilic 
1 rojan war, — ie fAv 8i) xat to l^ptolKov ysvoe a(t)(oOtv 

both those of Asiatic and those of European birth; of which 
the interviews between Glaucus and Dionicdef, and between Sar- 
pedon and IViptolenius, may be illustrations showing the nature 
of the relation which existed between the metropolis and her 
colonics in that age. There were ties of hosjiitiility and consan- 
guinity which continued to unite them, until the refinements of 
Theniistoelcs and Pericles substituted the physical bands of 
taxation and an Athenian government, for the moral obliga- 
tions of affection and benevolence. Paris, by violating the 
law of hospitality, brought upon Ills country the miseries 

* Iferud. 1.' vi. c. 83, 1. vii. c.Gl. 

t lliail, D. vi. 
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of a ten years war, and communicated to the Greeks the know- 
ledge of the superiority of the soil of Asia Minoi', with the 
advantages which its possession might bring to Greece. 
The ten years which the confederate army spent in Asia, 
were not simply wasted in unproductive battles before the 
walls of Ilium; the allies of Troy were the first objects 
of the attention and vengeance of tlie Grecian chiefs, and 
it was the punishment of these colonics for their defection 
from the metropolis, that delayed the taking of Troy to the 
tenth year. Ajax reduced the towns along the shores of the 
Uellcspont * * * § . Achilles subjugated a part of the isles of the 
Aegean seat, and extended his conquests even as far as the shores 
of Poiitus t ; Mcnelaus employed eight years in reducing such 
states in Phoenicia, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt, as brought succour 
to his enemies §; and in this manner the Greeks who returned 
home from the Trojan war brought back with them a knowledge 
not only of their superiority in war, but also of countries with 
which the reports of a few adventurers had made them before 
that time but obscxucly acqnmnted. When the Greek princes 
returned to their native shores, they perceived that the passions 
which agitate the human breast had not slumbered nor slept in 
their absence. A new race of men had grown up in Greece, 
some of whom finding thd thrones of the allied kings vacant, 
attempted to occupy them ; others, the enemies of the house 
of Pelops, who recollected their usurpations and their pride, did 
not suffer this opportunity for humbling them to escape, and 
the misfortunes of Agamemnon and his children prove how fully 
they accomplished their object. Attica was not less disturbed 
than Uie Peloponnesus ; and the partisans of Mnestheus and the 
children of Theseus engaged in hostilities equally sanguinary 
against each other. 

* Daring the space of ten years,’ says Plato ||, ’which the 
Greeks remained separated from their country, many domestic 
dissensions arose, the fury of which displayed itself particularly 
on their return. The ywug men, who in the absence of the 
old warriors had usurpiffi almost everywhere the authority, 
did nut wish to be dispossessed of it ; and the greater part of 
those who had escaped the sword of the enemy, perished cither 
by tlic weapon of the assassin, or by the hardships of a distant 
exile.’ The Heraclidse thought the Peloponnesus was at this 

* Dictys Creteni. 1. ii. r. IH. 

t Mtnliw. 1. i. p. 45. Iliad, ix. 328. 

I Mclu, 1. ii. c. I . 

§ Strabo. 1. i. p. 40. 
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' time Atted for the rc-catablishnient of their power ;.aiid uniting 
with tlie Dorians, they proceeded from the neighbourhood 
of Parnassus to Naupactus. The catastrophe they had 

experienced in their first attempt to recorer their dominion, 
taught them the dangers of the pnHf;agc of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and they determined to make a descent on the coast 
by sea. They built a fleet at Naupactus ; and taking Oxiliis for 
their guide, whom an involuntary murder had made a wanderer, 
and who was acquainted with the coast on which they were to 
land, they commenced their invasion by taking Elis, and appoint- 
ing Oxilus, who possessed an hereditary claim on the sove- 
reignty of it, its king, as a reward for the services which he 
had rendered. The Peloponnesus was at the period of this 
invasion in the possession of the descendants of Heilcn, of whom 
the ^olians constituted the most powerful tribe; but yield- 
ing to the irresistible progress oi the Dorians, they either 
united with them, or invaded the territories of more feeble 
anta^nists. The Achieans, who were also expelled by the 
Dorians, in their turn deprived the lonians of their lands. 
The barren and rocky soil of Attica offered but few temptations 
to military adventurers, and she therefore enjoyed a peace 
and repose unknown to the rest of Greece, and became the 
refuge of tliose who were the victims of ambition and cruelty. 

. She received within her bosom the unfortunate lonians, and 
also many ASolian exiles, and her population in consequence of 
-these successive additions increaseu so much, that emigration 
was necessarily resorted to as the most natural and just means 
of finding support. This was the remote cause which led to the 
Ionian emigration ; the most celebrated, and in its results the 
most important, which issued from Greece. After Codrus had 
yielded up bis life a voluntary ssicrifice to his country to save it 
from the ravages of the Dorians, domestic discords succeeded 
the fears of foreign invasion, which were suppressed only by the 
Pythians declaring that the pretensions of Medon hiid received 
the sanction of the gods. Ncleus and the other sons of Codrus 
being obliged to submit to this decision, determined to leave 
their native shores and seek an establishment in Asia, the 
advantages of which were already known to them. All those 
wlioni affection for these princes or a love of enterprise in- 
spirecl, einhrsiced this project with all the ardour of novelty ; 
and 'rhebans, Minyans, and Abantes, swelled the ranks of tlie 
emigrants. Their voyage led them through the Cyclades, many 
of which were forced to submit and receive their colonies*. The 


* Veil. Paterc. I. c. 4. 
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planting of colonics has ever been attended with the same cir- 
cumstniiccs ; and it may be doubted whether the advantages 
which have accrued to the parent statefs, or to the human 
race geucrully by- extending civilization, have compensated 
for the horrors and cruelty which stained their foundation. 
When the lonians arrived on the const of Asia Minor, the 
Carians, Mygdoiiians, and l^leges were in possession of these 
hinds, and took up anns in their defence. The superior tactics 
of tlie Oreeks prevailed against tlie barbarians, who were 
obliged to lice to the inouiitaiiis and other fastnesses of tlu^ 
country for refuge. Tlic rcmeinhrancc of their defeat and 
weakness passed away, and they again attempted the recovery 
of their dominions and the expulsion of their new masters ; but 
their conquerors had struck their roots deep into the earth, and 
found it rich and invjgorutiiig; and, to secure tliemselvcs against 
these effects of the discontent of the barbarous natives, they 
punished their rebellion by massacring every individual of the 
male sex, and sparing the lives only of the matrons and their 
daughters*, whom they found necessary for tlie purpose of 
raising up successors to their property and titles. 

After the lonians had by this act of summary vengeance 
removed all apprehensions of future annoyance on the part of 
the natives, they proceeded to raise towns and cities, which 
growing in wealth and population, gave birth to others, 
until they finally covered all the surface of Asia Minor, extended 
over the whole of what is now Southern Russia, and penetrated 
as far as llactriaf. Miletus stood at the bead of these both 
hy its commercial importance and its naval strength. By means 
of its colonies, which extended all round the Eiixinc and Palus 
Mwotis, it carried on a profitable trade with the northern 
countries in grain, and its land trade extended into the very 
heart of Asiaj:. And these refinements in the colonial policy of 
tlic Asiatic Greeks were introduced at a period before Greece 
herself had advanced a step beyond what the necessity of finding 
support for her overgrown population, or indulging a love of 
change, had produced. She hod been too busily engaged in 
struggles to shake off the evils of internal feuds and bad 
government, to take notice of the progress of her colonics 
in power and riches $ and it was from these colonies perhaps, 
that she first learned the lesson of founding her government on 
prindjples of constitutional liberty, and also of the federative 
unions which sprang u p nearly at the same time both among 

* fferod. 1. ix. c. DC. 1. 1, c 147. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. (!33. B. 
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the European uml Asiatic Greeks. Wlirii the, followers of 
Nclcus had estaldislicd themselves in Asia Minor, gratitude 
towards their Igider, as well as the ditiit^ers which still sur- 
rounded thdr infant towns, induced them* to phicc themselves 
under his sceptre, and adopt that miliiary form of govorniiicnt, 
the evils of which had driven them from their homes, *The con- 
stitution of states is the work of adversity/ says M. St. Croix* ; 
^ a snd experience of evils, lias alone bccni able to induce men 
to renounce their natural independence and submit themselves 
f.o the desjmtism of laws.’ The loiiians discoverctl that by 
abandoning their country they hud not abandoned its dis- 
tempers, and 1 hat they had csirried the infeetion Avith them to 
tlieir Trans-^Egean settleiiientB. After the death of Neleiis, his 
two brothers contended for the throne. Fi'omethciis murdered 
DainasiclilhuK, and fled in consequence to Naxos, wliere he 
died. This was not calculated to restore the lost afFeetions of 
tile lonians for a monarchical form of governinent; and accord- 
ingly the first transition towards constitutional liberty appears 
at this time among the Greek colonies of Asia. 

Ill the pf ogress of civilissatiou and iniprovemcnt there are 
seldom discovered any gigantic strides ; the steps may be soine- 
tiiiics quicker and sometimes slower, but they are generally 
regular and confined within certain limits proportionable to the 
powers of Ininiaii reason; the history of every art and science Avith 
Avhich men are acquainted, illustralcs this. Astronomy did not 
pass at once from the obscurity AA'hich darkened it in the days 
of I’tolcmy, into the broad daylight Avhich at present surrounds 
it ; and the offbrta whicli tlic sciences of statistics and geology 
are at present making to emerge from similar embarrassments, 
and it is to be hoped with the same certainty of ultimate 
success, brings the illustration more forcibly in view. Legis- 
lation has pursued the same course, unci the codes of Lycurg^s, 
Solon, and the Decemviri, were the result of the Increasing 
experience and exigencies of man, and of successive attenipts 
to meet them. The lonians deposed their kings Avho had 
couuncnccd their reign under such ill-boding auspices; but they 
had neither tlie boldness uor the knowledge necessary to effect 
radical change in their constitution. The kings were succeeded 
by superior magistrates called iEsymnetae. The people found 
tliat this oligarchy Avas more oppressive f than their monarebs, 
and that they had only multipli^ their masters by the change 
Avhich they had made.; and many of the cities, though they 

* VHut ct ilu Rort des auclcne Colonics, Sect. 2. 
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retained the iiamcs of these nobles refused to acknowledge 
their authority, and deprived them of the power whieh they 
received, not ibr the ‘purpose of oppressing, but of protecting 
tliem. The loiiians- not only secured themselves against the 
dangers of internal enemies, but found it necessary to enter 
into a federative union for their common defence against the 
barbarians that surrounded them; particularly since their cities 
were independent of each other, and were united by no 
otlier tie than that of a common origin, which they con- 
sidered too feeble to prevent division from creeping in 
among them, and delivering them over an easy piw to their 
enemies. They therefore built a temple in honour of Heliconian 
Neptune at the common expense near the promontory of 
Mycalc, and appointed that the general assemblies which 
represented the twelve cities of Ionia, and were therefore called 
Panionian, should be held within it ; where all matters relating 
to the interests of the public should be discussed, and 
measures passed for the common benefit f. These assemblies 
were annual i and thev renewed at them the pledges of con- 
sanguinity and mutual friendship. Such cities as had trans- 
gressed the laws or the usages or the temple, were deprived of 
their franchise, and of the privilege of sending representatives, 
or having any participation in the celebration of the public 
games. "The wealth and aristocracy of Miletus increased 
its pride, its insolence and corruption became insupportable to 
the other free cities; they declared war against it, and ex- 
cluded it from the association %. For the same causes the city 
of Halicarnassus was excluded from the Dorian confedera- 
tion §, and deprived of its franchise. Besides this General 
Congress, each city with the territory that belonged to it, 
had its own peculiar and local form of government ||. How 
many points of connection does the history of the establishment 
of these Greek colonies, and of the forms of government which 
they adopted, present with the origin and progress of our Trans- 
atlantic setUoments. These traits of resemblance are in- 
creased on continuing to read the pages of their history. 
The ^olic and Dorian migprations also contributed to cover 
Asia with their cblonics, the former being anterior, the latter 
subsequent to the invasion of Ncleus; these were less dis- 

* Like the Athenian Archons, they were selected from aiiionfr the 
descendants of Codnis. 
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tiiifi^isheil than the Ionian ; the history of their foundation and 
laws is the same. The praise which Montc8(|iiicii bestows on 
tlic J^cian Republic of those times should .not here be omitted. 
‘ If i were to offer^’ says Iie^ * a model of a j^ood federative 
republic, I would take the republic of Lycia*/ Lycia was 
colonized by Cretans, and its laws were framed after the con* 
stitiition of that island. Its towns had each the right of suifruge 
ill the General Council of the nation ; but the great had three 
voices, the less two, and the h'ast considerable one. * It was in 
this Diet that the Lyciarch, or Chief of the Confederation of 
Lycia, and the other magistrates, were elected; it was here 
also they deliberated on peace, war, and alliances, and all civil 
matters which could not Ik^ decided by the Courts of Justice 
were brought here for final judgment. Each town contributed 
its share to the public expenses, and derived its elective 
franchise from the sulFrages of this assembly. It was owing 
to the strength and temper of this constitution, that the 
liberty of Lycia survived that of tlic Greek colonics, and was 
not trampled down even by the march of the Roman Icgionsf. 

As the stones of the sea become smooth and polished by the 
agitation of the waters that surround them, so the Greeks may 
be said to have derived much of their splendour from the 
conthiual commotions in which they lived. Each species of 
govcriiiiicnt was tried by them, and each was found to possess 
its iiiipcrfcctions and vices. Monarchy was succeeded by an 
oligarchy, and this yielded its place to an aristocracy, which 
in its turn was expelled by democracy. The people of Greece 
bowed their necks to all these in succession, and the burden of 
eaich was found to be intolerable. The hereditary pride and titles 
of an oligarchy when invested with power and civil authority, 
were felt to be still more oppressive than the military sword of 
the monarch; and the disunion of the aristocracy produced 
calamities not less pernicious to the state, than the conspiracy 
of the oligarchy to raise for themselves a tyrannical and irre- 
sponsible dynasty. These constant fluctuations in the states of 
(i recce, gave birth to and supported an uniiitcrriipted succession 
of great and conspicuous individuals, who by their talents and 
labours, called forth like electric sparks by the action of 
external causes, finally liberated their states from the mass of 
anarchy in which they were plunged. 

While her colonies were sictively engaged in remodelling 
their governments, Athens was proceeding to that republican 
form of government from which sprang alf her triiiinphs in war 

* Kfiprit <1e8 liois. 1. ix. c\ 
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and all her virtues in peace. Ilicsous may be considered as 
the founder of the state. He gatliercd the districts of Attica 
together u'liich were- before iiidcpeudeiit of one anotbcru and 
constituted Athens the ^seat of tyovernmeul. This union 
was not suflieient to check (lie inroads of the Dorians, until 
Codrus l*'y tiie sacrifice of his life rescued Attica from her 
enemies and jml a period to her monarchy. Hereditary 
Arehon^ succeeded, uho were elected from the royal family ; 
and iibtlieVe ma.uisirates were irresponsible, their power was 
fiMJml too ^rcat for the peace or safety of the state, and the 
])eriod of their ofiice. was diminished to ten years, and subse- 
ipiently still further reduced to one. All these changes took 
place hetwTon llie years l(K58 and 6rt2 U.C., the period during 
which the colonics in Asia were struggling to emancipate 
themselves from the chains of despotism, when Pittacus of 
Mileleue and Thales of Miletus were exercising their wisdom 
in framing l.ho constitution of the /Eolian and Ionian republies, 
and when Sparta and Athens were growing into eminence 
under the laws of Lycurgus and Solon. The latter by 
infusing a salutary cpiuntity of democracy into the old aris- 
loeraey, produced such a lemperuturc in tlic government of 
Athens as rendered it wholeKonie to live under ; and when the 
pioportion of these parts was changed, it iigain relapsed into 
the state from which it had emerged, iiiuler the tyranny of 
Poly crates. But the Greeks confiued not their attention merely 
to \ l)c eunstitutioii of particular states upon principles of liberty ; 
lliey extended their views beyond their individual territories, 
and wislu'J to embrace the countries that surrounded them 
Avitlnii tlio bonds of a common alliance for the purpose of 
jn'oteeting the general interests of Greece and guarding it 
against foreign invasion. The PauathciifHaii and l^'lnl)(JCOtian 
meetings appear to liavc led the way to the great Amphictyonic 
council, and siihseipieutly to the Olympic games. The causes 
which led to tlic formation of these general assemblies, and the 
manner of them, M'as the same as those which led to similar 
unions among tlic Asiatic colonies. The Greeks panted for 
peace and a termination of the distractions which rent their 
country in pieces ; and souglit it in these iiiiionSj in Avliich they 
met together under tlie protection and in tlic presence of their 
common gods, and received and gave mutual pledges of friend- 
ship and love. M. St. Croix has shown great ingenuity in 
endeavouring to establish that these meetings were entirely 
religions, and iiistiluted merely to protect the gods and 
Iheir altars from sacrilege and profanation ; but any one who 
rims his eye back tlirpugh the pages of ancient history, 
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iimst see that tlic religion and politics of those times were so 
blended together, that it is impossible tor separate or draw a line 
of distinction between tbcin. 'llie Indians derived tlieir laws 
from their priests ; the Persian code was framed by the Magi ; 
Egypt continued to derive all its institutions both religious 
aii(i politicab from the ministers of its religion, until Psam- 
jiietichus put a period to the dominion of the hierarchy ; the 
laws of Lycurgiis issued from the Delphic tripod; Nuina’s 
I'onstitution was communicated by the lip.s of the goddess 
Egeria; and this union of church and state has existed for so 
many thousand years, that many are disposed to eoiisidor it as 
of divine origin, and that the separation would be putting 
asiirulcr what God had joined. The superstitious fear of 
invisible power which has ever been associated wilk iincivili/c^l 
minds, was found by the early reformers of the human race, ami 
the framers of political constitutions, the only instruments by 
which they could effect their ends. It was on such principles 
the Ainphictyonic and other general assemblicR of the Greeks 
were formed ; religion was the ostensible, but political combi- 
nation was the real band which connected them together. The 
loniaus when they assembled on the promontory of Mycalc, not 
only pledged themselves to preserve the honour of their gods 
and the rights of their temples, but also to acts of mutual 
friendship and assistance against foreign enemies. And the 
, deputies of the Ainphictyonic council, after purifying themselves 
from their vows to the Delphic god, bound tliemsclveB by oath 
never to overthrow any of the allied cities, nor to turn aside 
the running streams, either in time of peace or in time of war ; 
and if any nation dared to attempt this, they engaged them- 
selves to wage war against it and to destroy its towns* ; and 
the only political difference betivccn these and modern fedciHi- 
tivc unions, consists in the extended liberality of the latter in 
admitting persona of different religious persuasions to parti- 
cipate ill them, whereas in ancient times the privilege was 
confined to the worshippers of the same god and protectors of 
the same temple. The necessity for such an instrument must 
always bear an inverse ratio to the progress of civilization and 
knowledge. 

While Greece was thus occupied in her domestic concerns, 
her colonies Avere ripening rapidly in their iiew'Aoil, and in 
civil, commercial, and naval improvements fur outstripped 
their parent state. The only tic which at this period existed 
belAveeii them was of n moral nature. They were her ornament 
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nnd support until avarice and ambition urged her to lay violent 
liands oil iheiii ; after which they became the torture and pest 
of her declining years. 

The Greek colonies were independent, sui jurisj up to the 
time of the Persian invasion ; unless a religious dependence and 
subjection to the gods of the parent state may be considered 
to detract from their freedom. This religious subjection 
existed from the earliest times between the metropolis and her 
rolontcs, and was the only bond which united them together, 
until predominant power introduced luxury and a taste for 
riches, when it gave way to the more substantial forms of 
imposts and taxes; and then followed the catastrojihe. The 
metropolitans were honoured with the chief places at the 
jiulilic meetings, they were hrst served with a portion of the 
victims after the sacrifice was performed*, and treated with 
other marks of distinction, while the terms mother, daughter, 
and sister, were used to express the tenderness of affection by 
wliich they were related to each other. Unnatural conduct on 
tlic jiart of the mother or the daughters, was visited with 
the anger of the gods and the persecutioiis of men, and the offend- 
ers were expelled from all religious communion and from 
social intercourse with the other members of the nation. This 
is the only relation which Themistocles recognizes in his appeal 
to the lonians when the arms of Xerxes menaced Greece. 

‘ People of Ionia/ said he, * you offend against natural eejuity 
in fighting against your ancestors, to reduce Greece to slavery, 
llangc yourselves on our side, recollect that we are the authors 
of your birth, and that we have merited the hatred of the 
barbarians on your accountt/ These natural relations of re- 
ligion and aflcction were the only ones which existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies down to the time of the 
Persian invasion ; and under these we find both their power and 
their name increase to an astonishing magnitude. When the 
colonists found themselves thrown by the domestic tuniulis 
of ilicir native country on foreign lands, all their powers were 
callcHl into active exertion to maintain themselves against the 
natives and provide the means of subsistence for themselves. 
This accustomed them to habits of industry, and the conse- 
quenees were wealth and reputation. In the time of the 
Persian wat? when most of the Greek states were finally 
established on a republican basis, the Greek colonics of Sicily 
were able to defeat the Carthaginian army amounting to 
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300,000 lucii^'. Sybaris, a colony of Aclia^aiis in Maf^iia 
Gracia, was ablcs to briiij^ into the litild an army of 300,()()0 
men 5 which was vanquished by the Croloniatarl', another 
Aeh;e.ai] colony planted on the return of the Greeks from Uie 
Trojan war. Miletus was able to lit out fleets of 100 saii, 
its commerce extended all round the coasts of the Poniiis 
Eiixiiius, and even into the centre of Asia. Chios, Samos, 
and Mitylenc, were equally powerful, before Greece had risen 
into eminence, or possessed any other refutation than tliat 
of having given birth to such an illustrious offspring. Hut 
although the exchequer of Athens or Sparta derived no increase 
from their colonics, their glory was aiigmentcd and diffused over 
all the civili/ed world by them, and the colonies repaid the 
country of their birth in gifts of literature, arts, and sciences. 
Homer, Alcams, Sappho, adorned her with the inspiration of 
their muse; Arcliytas, Pythagoras, and Anaximenes improved her 
with their philosophy, and Pittacus and Thales strengthened lier 
liberties by their legislative wisdom. Whatever obligation her 
colonies may have owed to Greece, she at least owes to them a 
great portion of her immortal glory and unperishing fame among 
.posterity. The cause of this monopoly and appropriation 
of the mental produce of her colonics by Greece, is iiianifesily 
to be attributed to licr vanity which taught her to look on all 
others as barbarians ; and her sons, when they siicippcd asunder 
every other tie wliieh bound them to her, never thought of 
alienating this portion of their inheritance. 

But a period was approaching when the policy of Greece 
with respect to her colonics, was to undergo a total revolution. 
The Persian empire had giwvn up to maturity under the dirce- 
lion of Cyrus. That ambitious iiionnrcli pereeived the import- 
ance of the Greek cities in Asia, and lost no time in reducing 
them under his sceptre ; but they had imbibed tlie sweets of in- 
dependence, and felt restless and uneasy under tiie dominion of 
a barbarian prince, and sought an opportunity of emancipating 
tlicmselvcs from the ignominious yoke. They sent ambas- 
sadors to their respective inetropoles to ask their assistsince in 
aid of their efforts. The constitution of Athens wiis at this time 
formed, and conflrmcd by the death of Hipparchus and banish- 
ment of Hippias; and the calm produced by the cessation <if in- 
ternal discord, afforded her time to look into Asia, and listen 
to the entreaties of her colonies. Miletus, distinguished by its 
wealth, its pride, and its insincerity, was the first to throw itself 
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at the feet of Cyrus, and was now llic first to raise i]ic standard 
«)f revolt. Aristjigorarf the Persian governor^ of this city, 
ofiended witli his iiiimter's conduct, fanned ilic rising flame, 
w'liicli ended in the burning of Sardis. Atlicns for the first 
lime interfered in the political transactions of her colonics, and 
openly showed Jierself the enemy of Persia, or, more properly 
speaking, declared herself the legitimate mistress of the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. Darius, inflamed by these acts of rebellion, 
and by the instigaUoii of the exiled Hippias, — for the tyrants 
of ancient, like those of our own times, found protection in 
t'ourts ecpially despotic, and by the natural sympathy of a 
Holy AlJiance, obtained succours and armies to restore them 
to tlie thrones from which they had been expelled by the 
vifiee of tlieir subjects, — directed the first elfects of his resent- 
ment against the capital of the loniaiis ; and the haughty and 
hixiiruius Miletus, which with Tyre and Carthage engrossed 
tlie trade of the world, M'as utterly destroyed. Greece next 
demanded the attention of the Persian autocrat; but the battles of 
Marathon and Plutasie, and the naval victories of Mycalc and 
Salamis, liitiiihlcd Ids pride and raised his adversaries to their 
highest pinnacle of glory. The corruption and intrigues of 
Paiisaidus tarnislied the arms of Sparta ; while tlic integrity 
and hrilliunt talents of Aristides and Thcmistocles contributed 
1(1 increase the growing ascendancy of her rival. Athens was 
raised to a giddy elevation by these events. The wars with 
P(*rsia made her generals accpiaintcd with tlic wealth and 
strength of her Asiatic colonics, and with the islands of the 
/Egcuii sea. i'iiey perceived the great resources which coinmeree 
produced, and the power which a navy communicates. Rhodes, 
Chios, Lesbos, ohec iiieonsiderahle islands, had grown great suid 
lloiirisliiiig. Aliletus, Smyrna, and the other Greek tciwiis along 
the coast of Asia Minor, had become sensual aiul eircininnie 
from the richca which their ships and trade brought into tlicir 
liarbours. Persia had lost all influence in these ipiarters, by the 
cruelty of her governors, and the heaviness of her taxes. AH 
things conspired to favour the ambitious projects of Athens. 

Political oeonouiy now became the study of Athenian 
statesmen, and they rapidly passed through the several 
gradations of caution, moderation, and oppression. The just 
Aristides was the first minister appointed to estimate the 
amount of the tributes which the colonies and tlic allies of 
Athens should coiitrihuLe to support her armies and navies. 
He calculated them at 46o talents* yearly; the principle wasac- 
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kno\vlci%ccl by 1 .I 10 compliance of the coiifedorales; and ext ended 
ilfcicif under the adininistraiioii of Pcric|es^ v/lien the IrihuU s 
aiiioinited to 600 iiileiits. The iinpcliions policy of A1cibi:uh's 
forced the Athenians to a new valuation/ and their excluMjticr 
received 1200, double the former amount. For puldic distrihu- 
tionSj shows, processions, sacrifices, and all the. eonscfiw. nces 
of unguarded prosperity, began at this tinie to pn^vail at Athens, 
and the public treasury was required to support this ex- 
travagance, and maintain the false glare with which such men 
as Alcibiades covered the weakness of their government. 

The colonies were, however, permiited to retain their own 
laws for some time ; but their quiet submission to tlie dictates 
of Athens deprived them of this mask of freedom, and they 
were finally subjected to Athenian governors* * * § and military 
coiutuanders. The most galling burden which the tyranny 
of Athens imposed on tlicm, was tlu* ncccs-sity slie laid 
them under of trying their causes at Athens ; by which her 
revenues were very much increased, and the iuhahitaiils of the 
colonies ruined by (*>;pciisi\c journies ninl dilatory litiga- 
tion. Export and import duties were also leviccl to restrain 
the trade of the colonies, and to extend her owni*; and 
she monopolized the trade of the Eiixine by establishing 
custoin-liouses at Byzantium and Chalccdon, and obliging 
all foreign vessels that navigated the strait, to pay transit 
duties She also appropriated to her own use tiu^ mines 
'of the allies, and Scuptesylc and Crenides contributed all 
their gold to corrupt and accelerate the fall of Athens. This 
ruinous system of foreign policy Athens extended over almost 
all the islands of the Ailgcab Sea, along the coast of Asia Miiic.r, 
and even to the eastern shore of the ICuxinCi^ ^I’he Thracian 
peninsula, the whole .southern coast of ^J'hraccs the coast of 
Macedonia, with its projecting capes and promontories, all 
felt the lieavy burden of Atbeiiiuii ascendancy and with 
anxious solicitude awaited the day of reckoning. 

It came at last. During the Persian wars, many causes of 
mutual distiust and jealousy grew u]) between Athens and 
Sparta ; they maintained between each other that sort of equi- 
poise which requires but the slightest inj])ulKe to disturb it. 
"Jlic dispute between the Corcyreans and Corinthians respecting 
the relations hetweeu a colony and its metropolis, produced it ; 
all the states and allies of Cireece became involved in the 
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qiiarifl, luul Alliens and Sparta quickly placed themselves at 
the head of the contending parties. All the resources of the 
one and the other, were exerted in the prosecution of this war. 
Sparta pushed the severity of her military government to ex- 
tremities, while Athens devoted all her energies to her revenues 
and navy. The general fund which was deposited in the temple of 
Delos, and contributed by all the states and allies of Greece for 
the defence of their religion and liberties, Pericles did not hesitate 
to transfer to Athens, and appropriate to temporal purposes 
when the exigencies of the state reqiiired it *• He even counselled 
tliat the golden ornamefits should Tbe removed from the statues 
of the gods, and employed in the service of the country ; and 
Tachus, by the advice of Chabrias, acquainted the Egyptian 
priests, that in consequence of the impoverished state of the 
nation it was necessary that some of their offices should be 
abolished f- Stale lands, and the property of sacred corpora- 
lioiis, were employed for similar purposes. The history ol this^ 
period also contains the first instances of a property-tax J, of 
sliip-muney, and the foiindatioii of a national debt §. This 
rapid progression in the financial system could not but cause 
the great ourthen to fall upon the colonies. * We command,’ 
said the Athenian envoys to the Syracusans, * our allies in the 
manner that is most advantageous to our own interests ; wc 
compel the Chiots and Melhymneans to furnish us with ships ; 
it is on this condition we grant them their freedom; we rigidly 
exact from others a tribute, and it is only to a few, though these 
arc islanders and easy to subdue, that wc ])eruiit entire liberty 
because they occupy important positions on the borders 
of the Peloponnesus.’ lii order to enforce the payment and 
collection of these tuxes, a host of qiucstors and inspectors 
and custuin-housc officers were sent from Athens, and by 
their petty and vexatious tyranny quickened the spirit of 
revolt which had begun to appear in the colonics. Pericles 
perceived this silent and dangerous movement, and with his 
accustomed promptiUide attempted to check it. Ho conceived 
a new plan of binding the colonies to Athens, by infiiKing 
into ilieiu such a number of new colonists from the metropolis 
as might restore their affection, or serve as a garrison to keep 
down their disaffection, and fasten their chains more firmly. 
With these views he sent out 1000 men to the Clicrsonesus, 
500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 to Thrace ; to each place 

* Thucyd. 1. ii. c. 13. 

f Arist. Olcon. ii. 2. 
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a number proportioned to its importance and grievances, lie 
afterwards took the command of a large fleet, and sailed round 
the Euxine for the purpose of examining the state of the (Ircek 
colonies on the coast, and restoring the* sinking authority of 
the republic by a display'of its poiVer. In the course of this 
expedition he expelled the tyrant Timesilas from the goveru- 
nient of Sinope, with all his partisans, and restored the power 
of the people ; he left there 600 new colonists, who divided 
among them the confiscated property of the exiles, by which 
he hoped to secure their fidelity, lie afterwards made a descent 
on the Island of Euboea, and drove the inhabitants entirely from 
the land, which he also occupied by an Athenian colony 

The principle of Athenian policy at this period was ' might 
gives right.' Their ambassadors, in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the Peloponnesian war, undertook to say, ' the strongest 
have always been masters \ we are not the authors of this war, 
it is founded in nature And by this was their ambition and 
injustice hurried forwuid. The maritime power of Ailgina hud 
been for a long time an object of their jealousy, and they seized 
the moment of their power to subdue it, and chase the un- 
fortunate islanders from their homes. They planted a new 
colony and a garrison in the island, as it possessed good har- 
bours for the accommodation of their ships, and its position 
afforded them great opportunities of annoying the Peloponnes- 
ians. Potidma also received an Athenian colony, after sus- 
taining a siege of several years rather than submit to Athenian 
domination. Amphiuolis coniraanded the navigation of the 
river Strymon, und abundantly supplied the materials of ship- 
building ; it opened a communication with Thrace, and with the 
gold and silver mines that were in its neighbourhood ; it was 
too important to be neglected, and it received 10,000 Athenian 
colonists who divided among themselves the possessions of 
those who dared to defend tlieir country. Pericles saw the 
storm which threatened the supremacy of Athens, and endea- 
voured by these vigorous but unjillt measures to weaken its 
fury. His foreign policy was founded on the maxim of * Divide 
et impera.’ Such colonies as held out advantages by the im- 
portance of their position or the richness of their soil, cither 
quietly received the needy Athenians, or were compelled to do 
so, and their land distributed among the strangers; for (Jie 
Athenian pqliticians of this time perceived that there was not a 
cheaper or more effectual nicthoa of •maintaining their supre- 

• Phitarcli. Perielea. 
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iiiacy, tbaii the oslablislmicTit of colonies, which would be com* 
pelled to exert tliemselvcs for their own interest to retain 
possession of the conquered countries. But this u lasting 
hatred was engendered between the old and the new possessors, 
the conse(|iiences of which Athens felt severely, but did not 
foresee. Pericles was able to retard the catastrophe ; the gods 
thcuiselvcs were not able to prevent it. 

Samos was the first of the colonies that sliowed symptoms 
of opposition to the oppression of Athens ; when she refused to 
admit her arbitration in a misunderstanding which occurred be- 
tween her and her neighbours the Milesians, and applied to the 
Persians for protection. Pericles was despatched with a fleet 
to subdue the spirit of defection ; which he enected, and changed 
the form of their government from an aristocracy to a democracy, 
and imposed fines to reimburse the expenses of the expedition. 
Pericles was recalled to quell a second revolt of the Samians. 
The Lesbians next withdrew themselves from the yoke of Athens, 
and joined Sparta. The ambassadors to the Spartans declared, 
that the Athenians, once the most noble and generous natiou, the 
patrons of liberty and friends of mankind, bad adopted a tyran- 
nical and ruinous system of adiniiiistmtioii, and sought for pre- 
tences to enslave their allies and colonics instead of defending 
the liberties of Greece against the common enemy ; that they had 
already executed their plan in part, and only waited fora favour- 
able opportunity to rompletc their desputisia^. 

The Athenians were provoked beyond measure by tliis rebel- 
lion ; and in the first transports of their resentment, passed a 
brutal and bloody decree that all the males of Lesbos of the 
ugc of puberty should be put to death, and the women and 
children sold for slaves, and sent the same day a ship witli coiii- 
inissioiicrs to see the decree executed. The severity of the 
decree was mitigated on reflection ; and the punishnieni was 
limited to a thousand of the chief abettors of the rcbcllicm, who 
were to be sent to Athens for execution. New colonists from 
Athens occupied the placcivand estates of the conquered. 

These were the first outbmakings of a spirit which had been 
long fermenting in the Greek colonies. Athens might have re- 
ceived a wholesome and timely lesson from them, but her pride 
hurried her on until she blindly rushed down the prcci[)ice to 
which she had been hastening. It was this policy which induced 
h^r to undei lake the reduction of the Sicilian colonies. That 
fatal exnedition shook hev power to the foundatioiir The colo- 
nies hailed the opportunity with eagerness ; the islands of the 
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ylUgoaii sea, and the towns and cities along the coast of Asia 
Alinor, entered into an alliance with her enemies, the limbs were 
severed from hoi •body, and she easily became the jircy ot those 
Avlio soiit^ht her humiliation. The madness ol desperatiou 
nursued her; and before the naval battle ol ,/ljgofipotamos, her 
commanders deliberated about cutting of! the right hands ol all 
they should make prisoners. j ■ i 

Athens fell. But stupid, aristocratic Sparta derived no 
instruction from her fall. She succeeded to the supremacy 
of Greece and her colonies, and hastened to remodel their 
governments after the form of her own. 1 he republics were 
overthrown, and an aristocracy raised on their rums. Athens 
was forced to submit to the tyranny of the thirty Oligarchs 
whom Lysander imposed on Uieni. The colonies in Europe 
and Asia received each a military commander and garrison to 
execute the laws, and a Legislative Council ot ten to enact 
them* ; these were chosen fiom the most violent and daring, and 
were entirely devoted to the interests of Sparta, from which they 
always found support and protection . i, , 
The Bosotians were the first to exclaim against the unbridled 
liceiitiousiiess and insatiable avarice of the Spartan Governors. 
They reanimated the courage of the Athenians. * The Lacedm- 
iiioiiians,’ they said, ' consider their slaves worthy of being our 
masters, and from the moment that fortune favoured them, they 
began to tyrannize over tlieir allies. Those who have separated 
themselves from you, Athenians, have been disappointed in 
their hope. Instead of freedom, Sparta has imposed on them a 
double yoke, that ol being governed erjually by the Ilai'iiiostm 
and the Decemvirs whom l.ysander has established." Tho 
Athenians listened to these solicitations, the colonies and allies^ 
loiihod themselves to break their chains, and the despotism ol 

iSparla wtis ended. , , , 

The body of Athens was raised by these events, but her 
spirit was gone for ever. She derived a sort of electrical anima- 
tion from the victories of Conou, Chabrias, and 1 imotheus ; her 
colonies again gathered round her, expectiu|; that experience 
might have taught her the necessity of a milder goverunieiil. 
They were deceived, they entered into an alliance with each 
other, the social war ensued, which established their iiidepend- 
ence, and prepared Athena for her annihilation on the plain of 

Chmrunea. i ,i 

Sparta endeavoured to conipensale for its errors by the 
disgraceful trea ty of Antalcidas, by tho articles of which tho 
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Greek cities in Europe were declared free and indepciideiii, 
while those in Asia» with the islands of Cyprus and Clazoineiie, 
were delivered up to the Persian King. The other islands with 
the exception of Imbros* Lemnos, and Sciros, were to remain 
tributary to herself. By this appearance of liberal policy 
towards the Greek cities, she hoped to recover her lost authority. 
The Greeks saw through her |>crlidy, and she atoned for her 
errors and her crimes at the battle of Leuctra. 

The orator Isocrates enumerates the losses which the im- 
provident ambition of Athens had brought upon her. He says 
that 200 gallics were sent out to Egypt and entirely lost with 
the equipages, 150 smaller vessels which were sent to Cyprus, 
and 200 which were sent to the Hellespont; 10,000 men perished 
in the Euxine, and 40,000 before Syracuse with 240 gallies. The 
same ambition lost Sparta and the colonies. He admonishes the 
Athenians that it is not by violence and injustice, but by procuring 
the happiness of their subjects, by ])rotecting their allies and 
gaining the affections of their neighbours, that they can hope 
again to become great and powerful Their efforts, however, to 
recover their position were ineffectual, the seeds of distrust were 
sown too deeply in the colonies to be eradicated, and Athens 
reaped the full harvest of them, when one after another they threw 
themselvqs into the arms of the crafty Macedonian, and Anally 
absolved themselves from all allegiance to a state which had 
abused its exaltation and power. 

Rome was taught the rudiments of her colonial policy by 
necessity. Dorn in the midst of enemies, she was obliged, from 
her infancy, to fight for her existence ; and as her conquests 
increased, the newly acquired territories were secured by 
emigrants, which the inexhaustible asylum of Romulus 
ubiiiidantly supplied, until all Italy finally became by the 
progress of her arms a great depot of Roman soldiers. I^rd 
Brougham speaking of these Roman colonies, says, * The 
establishments which have been called colonies, and com- 
pared to those of modern times, or of the Greeks, were 
military stations— garrisons placed in conquered countries — 
advanced posts of a great army of which the Commander in 
Chief held his head-quarters at Rome and occasionally made 
a progress through the different cantonments.’ These colonies, 
pluntra for the purpose of extending and establishing the Roman 
power, did not all enjoy the same privileges. The most favoured, 
denominated Roman, possessed all the rights of Roman citizens; 
their government was modelled after that of the metropolis; they 
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had permission to enact such laws as local circumstances 
might require, but tlie superintending jurisdiction always lay 
in Home; and •non>resideuce deprived* them of the right 
of voting in the comitia of the mother oountrj^ or of being 
elected to any of her public offices* The other class were 
called Latin colonics. These held the rank merely of citizens 
of [.atinm, whom the Romans had treated with aifcction and 
rtispect in consequence of being descended from them, and to 
whom tliey granted particular privileges as maiks of this 
relation. The q^iief distinction between them was, that the Latin 
colonists lost entirely the freedom of the city, while the Roman 
colonists reserved this right, and might resume it whenever 
they pleased ; and the cause of making it, appears to have 
existed either in the condition of the citizens who emigrated, 
or in consequence of the colony having by some fault, at a 
jieriod subsequent to its foundation, forfeited its rank. The 
citizens who constituted the great mass of these colonists 
were selected from the sixth class, persons who possessed 
neither property nor municipal rights at Rome, and who could 
not therefore be safely intrusted with the exercise of powers 
.with which they were unacquainted, or which if they under- 
kood, their poverty might tempt them to abuse in the new 
settlements to which they had behn transferred. These colonies, 
of whatever order they were, were always considered a part of 
the Roman state, and rebellion or defection among them was 
punished with the same severity as if they were residents in 
Home. When the Volscians were reduced by the Roman 
arms, the inhabitants of their capital w'ere ejected by the con- 

S uerors ; and the city was colonized from Rome. The colonists 
lowed symptoms of dissatisfaction, and at length joined the 
Latins in their general revolt. The Romans punished them by 
banishing the whole colony into Tuscany beyond the Tiber, and 
setting a fine of 1,000 asses on any member of the colony who 
should be found on the south bank of the river. Whether 
Rome always pursued a liberal system towards her colonies 
may be doubted, for they are found in the hour of her 
calamity — that period which the oppressed^ always look 
forward to— rushing into opposition, and refusing to comply 
with her demands. In the second Punic war, when Hannibal 
was threatening 'to plant his standard in the middle of 
the Snbnrra,’ the colonies and allies thought the time had arrived 
when Rome could not refuse lo acknowledge their independence, 
and they presented to her a catalogue of their grievances. 
They couipluincd of her management of the war, that they had 
been oppressed with taxes and levies, and that nothing followed 
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from them but discomfiture and disgrace ; their treasures were 
exhausted, and their population fearfully diminished, and 
in onler to prevent utter ruin, it was necessary to stop the 
supplies. TIk Honian consuls in answer said, that their con- 
duct amounted to open rebellion ; that they should remember 
that they were Homans, and have regard to the duties resulting 
from that relation. The colonies persisted in their demands; 
the Romans saw the madness of attempting to enforce their 
authority under the existing circumstances, and prudently 
tempoiizing, they dismissed the colonial deputies who Jiad 
(‘ome to Rome on this occasion, and took no further notice of 
their conduct. No supplies were demanded of them for six 
years; bnt after ‘the honr of joyful victory had smiled, and 
darkness had been dispelled from Jiatium,* the senate vindi- 
cated the supremacy of Rome, and punished the defection of 
the colonics*. 

An long as the dominion of Rome was confined within the 
shores of Italy, and her public offices were attended with more 
honourable employment than profit, the colonics showed no 
uneasiness at being deprived of the rights of Roman citizens. 
Rut when the Roman eagles had penetrated foreign countries, 
and rich and luxurious provinces were added to the empire, when 
the s|)oils of war, the territory of the vanquished, places of 
honour and emolument were to be disposed of, the participation 
in the rights of Roman citizens became an object worth con- 
tending for, and both allies and colonies exerted all their strength 
for its acquisition. The latter alleged the share they had borne 
in the dangers and burdens of the state, that they had con- 
tributed a largo portion of the troops that fought her battles and 
of the (axes which supported her expenses, and that it was but 
justhnd reasonable that (hey should have some influence in the 
government which directed these operations, and some portion 
of the profits and honours which it had to confer. The Romans 
understood the advantages which they possessed, and either by 
violence or artifice for many years defeated the attempts of the 
colonies. The force and the resentment of the latter increased, 
and they flew to arms. The consequence of the Social War, in 
which Rome lost 300,fX)0 men, was the Julian law, by which 
the colonics were emancipated, and received the freedom of 
Rome. The city never recovered the effects of that bloody war ; 
the non-resident freemen, who after that ])eriod thronged her 
streets, introduced into her elections corruption, i>erjury, and 
every species of crime ; all those who sought to raise a despotic 
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power, and overthrow the republic, found there the willing and 
ready instruments by which ihe]^ might work their ends. 
Crnsar, by his bMl)es, had plunged himself in debt to the amount 
cjf 200,000/. of our money. Another cmididate inspired by 
similar views and employing the suide means to promote them, 
spent the value of 15/3,000/. on an election*. Military colonies 
were introduced by Sylla to supply the want of money; the 
cool and avaricious tyrant Augustus iinfiroved and extended 
tin's system to reward the services of his troops, and the nii- 
foriiinate Mnutuans were not the only victims of it, who in the 
bitterness of their destituliou and angnish cried, 

* Nos putria? fines ct diilria linqiiimus arva.* 

The system was extended under the succeeding emperors, until 
it spread over all the provinces. The powcu' of Rome could liol 
subdue the spirit of resentiiiuut and resistance which this created, 
and which contributed still more than the sword of the barbarian 
to the subversion of the Empire of the West. Such has ever 
been the end of continued oppression. 


Aut. VITL— 77/iTr Tsvcfurcs tm Comwcrce and Ahscntcehnu thlirrml 
hi Mwhftelmas Tvmh IS.'M*, hrfore the Uiih'vrsilif of 'Dublin. By 
IVIoiintelorl Longfiolil, I.L. I>. Archbishop ^\lluteley*s Professor of 
Political Bcoiiomy bV'! lowcs. 

'DROFESSOR fAmgfielJ in the prelude to the lecture on 
Absenteeism says, 

^ I know nothing that has more tended to revolt the iniiids of men, 
and to cause them to turn with disgust from Political Economy as a 
Moeiice composed of quibbles and punuloxes and mischievous aliMirdiries, 
than the belief tluit one of its doctrines is this : “ 7'Jiiit absemteeistn is 
m)t prejudicial to the interests of a country ; that Ireland, for instance, 
would kiifll.T no detriment, if nil her proprietors should reside in foreign 
lands, and would derive no lulvuntagc from their return home to pass 
their lives and spend their incomes in their own country.” Men arc 
unwilling to study a science which they believe will lead to rcsult:<f 
which their iind(*r.stanclings and their hearts alike condemn.' 

One half of the world is generally occiipiod in condemning 
what is agreeable to the understandings and feelings of the 
other half; but that docs not prevent the sensible persons in 
both fractions, from inquiiing into the truth of the matter in 
flispute. It is, to say the least of it. rather unphilosophical of 
the Dublin Professor to truckle to the pocoenranii by tickling 
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their ** understandings and feelings ^ in relation to a subject 
upon which the majority of his brethren hold opinions in 
opposition to his own. ' If Caiphas the High Pciest had written 
a book against the Christian religion, he would have appealed 
to the ** understandings and feelings ” of his readers. 

Tlie lecturer offers to prove, that 

* Absenteeism interferes with the prosperity of the country, checks 
the growth of its wealth, and detracts from the happiness of its in- 
habitants.* 

In order not to encumber himself with useless auxiliaries, he 
very coolly surrenders what have hitherto been the chevanx 
de batailk of the opponents of absenteeism, lie acknow- 
letlges — 

' 1. * That any argument against absenteeism, founded upon the suppo- 
sition that it is injurious on account of the necessity of exporting money 
to remit their income to the absentees, is fallacious.' 

2. * That the tussertion, that ^ absenteeism is injurious, by depriving 
the country of that wealth, which in some form must he exported to ]iay 
the absentees their rents ’-—carries hut little weight.* 

3. ' That the rent remitted to absentees is not in the least analogous to 
a tribute.* 

This is something like the old story of Zopyrus cutting off 
his nose and ears, and sacrihciiig some thousands of his troops, 
to gain the city with what remained. After such a parade 
of self-confidence, it is natural to expect something if not 
strong, at least new. Let the anti-absentecists listen and 
consider whether it was worth while to give up the nose and 
ears of the argument, for such consequences as the following. — 

* To remove some of the confusion that attends these inquiries, hi 
me observe that when the supply of any ct^mmodity is increased by any 
casual circumstances, it is not ni^essary, nor a usual consequence, that all 
tliis increase remains iindisixiscd of. Some reduction of price generally 
takes place, which brings the aiticlo within the reach of a new class of 
customers. The same thing precisely happens, if any event occurs 
which withdraws from the market a certain num1x.T of consumers, 
a reduction of price raises up new demanders in their place ; and by tliis 
adaptation to circumstances, the entire supply may still find consumers. 

The same amount of goods may be sold, but at a lower price. 

Now something of this sort takes place when men indulge too much in 
their fancy for foreign commodities. The same amount of domestic 
industry is employed as before, but drN?s not receive so high a return. 
The home market is naturally the licst, since the producer sella his gocxls 
without undergoing the cxjienscs of freight, duty, insurance, brukcnigf', 
A'c., to which exported go^s arc subject. If the home market is de. 
stroyed or diminished, more goods arc forced into the foreign markets by a 
reduction of price. This reliction wiJl be pmportional to the amount 
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of those expenses which 1 have mentioned as attending exportation^ and 
also to the ratio of the home consumption to the entire consumplion in 
the natural state of^things^ to the diminution that has taken place in the 
home market, and to the ^cct which a slight derangement of the pro- 
portion between the supply and the demand has upon the price of the 
rommoditics in question. All these circumstances concur to make 
alisentccism particularly injurious to an agricultural country.* — p. 81. 

Now what does all this amount to, but the ' old original ’ 
argument against Free Trade which has been knocked down 
and set up again for the pleasure of knocking it down, by every 
political economist from Dudley North to Professor Longfield. 
1"he enemies say, if you buy a pair of gloves from a Freiicb* 
man, you discourage the English glove-maker; and do the 
political economists deny it ? JBuJ: do tliey not add, that if the 
purchaser gets his gloves at the same price, there is a counter- 
poise to the English glover’s disappointment, inasmuch as 
goods must be manufactured by somebody to pay for the 
gloves ; and if he gets them for a less price (which is substan- 
tially the case in question), then the loss by the English glove- 
maker of this difiercnce of price, is compensated twice over, 
once by the gain to the conaumor of the same amount, and once 
over again by the trade or trades on whom the unplundered 
consumer expends the said difference ? Who denies the cessa- 
tion of an unjust gain, when wc leave our own countrymen, and 
commence dealing with the foreigner?^ But who has* estab- 
lished the propriety, of allowing one man to make a gain, at 
the expense of a loss to the same amount twice over to other 
]ieopIe, by the way of increasing the riches of the community ? 
And if a man indulges in a taste for foreign commodities, 
what differcnco can it make — as far as those commodities 
and the equivalents given for them arc concerned— whether he 
consqmes them at home or abroad ? and why attempt to mystify 
it by the awful word absenteeism? 

* The effects of absentedsm may be also considered in this manner. 
If a residci|)t«iMt>piietor employs a tailor to make his dothes, or a cabinet- 
maker to 4iiakc liis furniture, and pays him in money, they must spend it 
in the purche-iof commodities to bo consumed for their own support 
(»r pleasure, and the country at the end of die year may not be directly 
the richer f()r it. On the other hand if the same amount of goods ns 
were purchased by those tradesmen, were exported to pay the foreign 
tradesmen employed by the absentee, the consumption of the domestic 
tradesman will be diminished to the same extent, and the country ivill 
not 1x! the poorer for it. Thus the riches of the oountiy may remain 
the: same, whether its commodities are expirteil to pay foreign tradesmen 
or are ooiisiimcd at home ; but the tmdesmen, the people themselves 
about whom alone any concern is fdt, have certainly brai the poorer in 

VOL. xxiu^^Westfninsier lievieto. 2 e 
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the mean time- Tlicy have spent less, they have had loss of those 
enjoyments, which wealth is useful in procuring/ — p- 82. 

1 'liero seems to be sbnie strange Imlhicination in the above 
passage, relating to Ihe acquirement of riches 5 however as the 
present object is to confine tbe question to absenteeism, no 
remarks will be made upon it, but what bear upon that subject. 
The assertion as it stuiicis amounts simply to this, that if the 
‘icsideiit proprietor' pays gold to tailois or cabinet-makers, they 
ivcoive a benefit equal to the amount of money laid out upon 
them, — but if he pays gold to a manufacturer for goods by the 
exportation of which he obtains articles which he consumes, 
nobody receives any benefit from them. The manufacturer anil 
liis men, are not * people about whom any concern is felt they 
have received the resident proprietor's gold, but it matters not 
to the country whether they are better or worse for those enjoy- 
ments which wealth is useful in procuring.’ Sympathy, it appears, 
is only to be exercised upon tailors and cabinet-makers. 

The next vulnerable point in this absentee theory, is that * it 
diverts capital from manufaciurea for home consumption, to 
manufactures intended for exportation ; that is, from a trade 
in which the returns are quickly made, to one in which they 
are received after a longer period.^ It would be difficult 
to find a sentence in any system of ])olitical economy, which 
betrays such ignorance of practical commerce. If the writer 
merely alluded to the distance which the goods travelled before 
arriving at the place of consumption, he has yet to learn that 
by the perfection of our means of traus|iorl, we arc enabled in 
niaiiy cases, to convey goods to foreign countries in a less time 
Ilian to various parts of our own country ; though in reality the 
distance has scarcely any thing to do with the matter, for by 
means of bills of exchange, the manufacturer is paid the instant 
of the completion of his order. J3ut there is a more radical 
answer than all these ; which is, that a trade making returns, 
either more or less quick, must always be balanced by sonic 
other circumstances ; for if not, there would be a transfer from 
one trade to another, if ibe returns of any trade are particularly 
slow, depend on it they are particularly large when they arrive; 
or else the trade would be abandoned for others that would 
answer better. 

Tlie remainder of the arguments, are directed against the 
moral effects of absenteeism, and the consequent indirect 
influence upon economical results. And here there is no hesi- 
tation in declaring that a case may be made for the opponents, 
it appears probable that although an ignorant meddling land- 
lord may injure his estate aud vex hia tenants, a man of good 
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education and practical knowledge may lie the occasion of great 
good to both, and that the chances are, in favour of the latter. 
There is no denying that when certain foul blotches in the 
political system are healed, which render it at present impossible 
fur English proprietors to live in Ireland, much may be done 
directly in the way of civilization, and indirectly in the way of 
wealth. The lecturer’s remarks upon the ellect to be produced 
upon agriculture by the efforts of enlightened proprietors, are 
sensible and well-informed. 

It is safe, in the present state of the question to assert, as a 
matter of belief, tliat the economical effects of absenteeism arc 
directly nothing, and that the moral and indirect effects are not 
susceptible of calculation, and cannot, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, be prevented, until the hand of legislation has cleared 
the way. 


Art. IX.— 1. African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle.— London. 8vo. 
1834. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Aherdeeti, one of 

Ilia Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, on the late Irruption 
of the Cqffres into the British Settlement of Albany. By William 
Shaw, late Wesleyan Missionary in Allmny and Caffraria.— 
London. Sro. 1833. 

3. Travels and Restarckes in Caffraria. By Stephen Kay,. Member 
of the South African Institution— Lontlon. l2mo. 1833. 

^ SMALL, uncivilized people, struggling for improvement in 
spite of the vices of their own barbarism, and impeded in 
their onward march by the crimes and oppressions of a civilized 
neighbour, make an object sufficient to rouse the best feelings of 
good men in their behalf. But when the happiness of many 
millions of human beings is directly concerned in the decision of 
the same question, their claims assume a still graver character. 

These remarks are not made upon the spur of simple specu- 
lation. They relate to a race in Africa, which has the unusual 
good fortune to possess one of the most healthy and fertile 
tracts in the whole world ; and the foregoing circumstances of 
personal character and relative position, concur to render 
them interesting. Rude in manners, small in numbers, opposed 
by civilized and powerful Euremeans, their fate is likely 
extensively to influence millions of their more barbarous neigh- 
bours in tne interior. 

This is the present condition of the Caffres of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whose native name is Amakose. They inhabit a 
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well watered alid well wooded country, covering two degrees of 
latitude, beginning at the eastern frontier of the Cape colony, 
and stretching from the Indian Ocean to a range of mountains 
about sixty miles to the, west. Their whole population is 
between 350,000 and 400,000, divided into six trills. Each 
tribe is in a great measure independent of the rest; but 
Hinza, the chief of one of the tribes remote from the colonial 
frontier, is acknowledged by the others as their general 
suxemin. The precise character of his legitimate supremacy, 
and the extent of his indirect inhiience, have not been ascer- 
tained. The goveriiiiient of the tribes is monarchical and 
hereditary, but subject to the controul of usages, and the 
check of councillors 

During sixty years past the Caffres nearest to the colony 
have been well known ; and the government of the Cape has 
made several treaties with them. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, those most remote were frequently visited 
by the slave-dealers, and byodier mariners wrecked, or trading, 
upon the south-eastern coast. 

These barbarians, formidable only through vices incident to 
uncultivated nature, are connecteef by language and manners 
with the whole African population south of the tropic ; while their 
proximity to the Cape colony, with their earnest desire to adopt 
our best usages, renders them admirable instruments for spread- 
ing an increasing civilization among tlieir neighbours. Their 
relative position indeed is such, that if we treated them 
wisely and well, it may be asserted without exaggeration, that 
a steady progress would be made towards civilizing their neigh- 
bours by their means and example. On the other hand, if wo 
continue to treat them ill, the effect must be to alienate from us 
considerable bodies of men whose friendship might be cheaply 
gained, but whose hostility must cost us more hard coin, than 
the fee simple of even their beautiful country will be worth when 
we have seized it. 

For our own profit therefore, and for the sake of African 
civilization at large, as well as in justice to the Caffres, it has 
become in the last degree important, that our relations with 
them should be of a nature to harmonize with the improving 
spirit of the times. 

The examination of a few reports will show how far 
a new course of policy on our part is indispensable, in order 
to place those relations upon a becoming footing ; and it will 

* Hinza is sinoo. i|[one the way of savage flesh. He was shot hy an Eng- 
lish detachment, from which he was attempting to escape. See Mors/sg’ 
Vhrmwte and Time» of August 7, IS35, 
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be seen what the specific measures are« which experience has 
pointed out for ensuring that end. 

On the 9tn of March last» Mr. B^gshaw introduced an 
important discussion concerning this people in the House of 
CominonSp The following report of the debate is taken from 
The Watchman of the 11th of March, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to disseminating intelligence among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose missionaries have been the most successful 
of all that have been yet sent to the CaflTres. 

Mr. Bagshaw in moving^r copies of the despatches received 
from the Governor of the^ape of Good Hope relative to an 
invasion of the colony by the CafTres, said : — 

' In the month of December a simultaneous attack had been made 
on the colony by the natives or the Caffres— an attack differing from 
any previous attack, both in the mode and in the season of making it, 
and also in its disastrous effects. A great many lives had been lost, 
and a vast amount of property had been destroyed. The causes of this 
irruption hud been the want of a Lieutenant-Governor at Graham’s 
Town, to control the colonists in the first instance j and the want 
of a proper local force to back his authority with the Caffres in the 
second. He had had with him, during the last day or two, almost all 
the persons connected with tlie traders to the Cape, and with those 
excellent men the missionaries. It was their sentiments rather than 
his own, that he was then speaking. Give the colonists at Graham’s 
Town a local governor ; give them 500 men more of the local 
(Hottentot) corps 3 enlist the Caffre Chiefs to protect the frontiers 
from invasion and disturbance, and all will yet be well ; everybody 
will be satisfied. They will then endeavour to remove past grievances, 
and to give no cause for future aggressions.’ 

' Mr. F. Buxton concurred with the honourable IMembcr who hail 
just sat down, iii all the expressions of horror which liad been called 
from him by the late sanguinary proceedings in the neighbourhood 
of Graham’s Town. He hoped, however, that our treatment of tlic 
natives of that colony would undergo strict revision ; so sure he was, 
that it had been such as would make every honest man blush. He 
was certain, that the colony would never cpjoy permanent prospcrily 
if substantial justice were not done between the natives and the 
colonists. He thought that a Lieutenant-Governor, and a civil ma- 
gistrate, ought to be appointed to reside in that part of the colony.’ 

' Sir G. Clerk was not aware that there was any oljection to the 
despatches from the Governor of the Cape of Good llope upon this 
matter being produced. But the facts were new to him, and ho was 
not prepared to give an opinion upon them.' 

'Mr. Spring "Rice said, that if his bon. friend the Member for 
Weymouth would renew the motion which he had made lust session 
for the production of papers relative to the treatment of the natives of 
our colonies, he should have no objection, and he thought the present 
Government would have no objection to produce them* His bon. 
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friend would oblige him if he added to his former motion, one for the 
j>i'odiiclicMi of a circular \\hich he, Mr. Kicc, had addressed to the 
fioveriiurs of the colonies on the subject. He had no doubt, that the 
present Government, as well as that which preceded it, wore influenced 
by the most anxious desire to enforce the duties of humanity.* 

Hereupon Mr. Bagshaw withdrew liis motion ; and Mr. 
Buxioii gave notice of his intention to renew that which he 
made on the subject last year. It has already produced im^ 
]jortant pajicrs relative to the Canadas, to Guyana, and to 
Australia. But the documents expi^ssly required for the Cape 
of Good Hope, had been omitted in the returns; as well as 
certain instructions to the Board of Trade in the 17th century, 
which are of great value upon the difficult question of civilizing 
the aborigines in the colonies. 

It cannot be doubted, that new laws will be made, and a new 
line of policy adopted upon this subject. The thing to be most 
apprehended is, that old errors will not be vigilantly enough 
watched. The satisfaction of gaining some points, will be 
likely to lead to serious oversights. For example, the practice 
of setting one African tribe against another and profiting by, 
their dissensions, has now for thirty years been the origin of 
iiicalculablo evil at the Cape of Good Hope. Yet at this 
moment the colonists are calling for its repetition, us if it were 
the indubitable source of iinmixed good. 

* It appears/ says the Grahaiii*s-town Journal of the Snd of January 
] * that tlic Chiefs Puto, Cobas, and Kama have not yet declared 

agniiist the colony ; but on the contrary they have expressed n strong 
dcbiiv to continue on terms of amity with it. It is uflirmcd, coniuleiitly, 
that were some little aid aflbrded to these Chiefs fmm the colony, they 
would not hesitate to fail iinmcdiatcly upon the enemy's rear, and 
thus completely check their further progress.' 

These few w'ords possess a virulence, not easily to be over 
estimated; and enormous as has heretofore been the loss of life 
and treasure attendant upon the adoption of this system, a calm 
consideration of what it really is, and of its probable results if 
again pursued, will show that all tho past is trifling compared 
with the future evils it is likely to generate. 

How old and how mischievous Bie principle is which the 
Cape politicians rely upon, is pfoved by the history of Ireland, 
that scene of all kinds of misgovernment. Her fast and best 
historian has stamped it with just reprobation in the following 
passage. The cases are parallel with one important distinction. 
In Ireland, the passions of particular chietLaiiis have uflered 
occasions to the cupidity of the strangers ever ready to profit 
by domestic dissensions. In Caffraria^ it is the white govern- 
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men! that lias, and with difiiculiy too, excited feuds uinoiig 
a ruder |ieo))le, for the miserable object of liiriiiiig their 
weakness to aecount. 

' The view opened by Tneitus into tliQ interior of Trehind’s polities 
in his time, — the divided factious state of her people, an<l tlic 
line of policy which in conscqucfice the shrewd Agricola, as ruler of 
Britain, was prepariug to pursue towards them, — is all of melancholy 
importance, as showing at how early a period Irishmen had become 
memorable for disunion among themselves, and how early those 
who were interested in weakening them, had learned to profit by 
their dissensions. One of tiieir petty kings, says Tacitus, who hati 
been forced to fly by some domestic faction, was received by the 
Koman general, and under n show of friendship detained for ulterior 
purposes*. I'he plan successfully piirsiictl by Ciesnr towards (vuulf, 
of playing off lier various factions against each other, and in;iking her 
own sons the ready instruments of her subjugation, would have been 
the policy doubtless of Agricola towards Ireland, had those ulterior 
purposes been put in execution. The object of the Irishman was, to 
induce the lloiiiaus to invade his native country ; and by his repre- 
sentations, it appears. Agricola was persuaded into the belief, tiiat with 
a single legion and a small body of auxiliaries he could conquer, and 
retain possession of Ireland It would hardly be possible, perhaps 
in the whole compass of history, to find a picture more pregnant with 
the future, more prospectively characteristic, than this of a recreant 
Irish prince in the camp of the R«)mans, proffering his traitorous 
services to the stranger, and depreciating his country ns an excuse 
for betraying her. It is, indeed, mournful to rcllect, that at the 
end of nearly eighteen centuries, the features of this national portrait 
should remain so very little altered, and that witli a change only of 
scene from the tent of Agricola to the tloscl of the Bnglisli minister 
or viceroy, the spectacle of nil Trisliuiaii playing the game of his 
country s enemies has been, even in modern Instory, an occurrence 
by no means rare.’ — ■ History of Ireland by Thomas Moore, p. Itil. 

And a like experience to this is now sought to be prepared 
fur the thousand tribes of southern Africa, instead of the career 
of honour and beneficence which might so easily take its place. 
But the bad attempt will not succeed. Ireland is a standing 
caution in all such cases, and the eAain))le will not be thrown 
away. The age which has abolished negro slavery and eman- 
cipated the Catholics, will not tolerate the wtelclicd repetition 
ot practices, the impolicy of which exceeds even their baseness. 
In the end the Cafl'rcs, and the tribes at tbeir backs, will beat 

* 'Agricola expulsiim sedithmo f^oniciiticli iinuiii ox regiilis •'ciitis 
cxccpcrat ; ac Hpooic iiiidcitiai in occasiononi Tctinebat.’ Ai^ricnl. c. 24. 

t Dc Bello Gall. lib. vi. c. l.'i. 

X ' Siepo ox oo uiidivi, logionc uti& ei mudicia auxiliis debellari obtincri- 
quo lliberuiam posse.’ 
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us ; because after slaughtering some thousands, wc shall teach 
them to use fire-arms, already beginning to be common in that 
country. 

A better prospect ihan this lies before us ; the truth of what 
is doing in South Africa will open it fully to our view. Some of 
the present evils were represented forcibly by Mr. Bagshaw ; 
but tfiat gentleman was far from stating the whole case. It may 
be easily completed from the testimony of unexceptionable 
witnesses, of whom three will suffice, namely two Wesleyan 
missionaries, Mr. Kay and Mr. Shaw, with Mr. Pringle 
the late Secretary of the Anti-slavery Society. Tliese three 
witnesses passed many years on the spot; and in 1833, 
1834, and 1835, published books upon the subject in question. 
The Wesleyan missionaries are known to have a steady leaning 
towards the Colonial and Home administrations which have 
sanctioned a ay stem fatal to peaceful progress in Africa ; and 
the testimony of the most expenenced of these missionaries, 
published before and since the late events, removes all doubts 
with regard to the character of that system. 

In 1833 the Reverend Mr. Kay published an account of his 
residence of many years in South Africa as a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary ; from wnich account is extracted the following clear 
testimony upon the unjust appropriation of the land of the 
natives, and other causes of the late invasion. Speaking 
of a particular tract of about forty miles square, called the 
neutral territory, once enjoyed undisturbed by the Caffres, Mr. 
Kay says 

' No compensation or equivalent was ever given for this land. The 
Chief Gaika again and again denied his having ever assumed I he 
power of alienating it ; and certain it is, that the other Chiefs, who 
had quite as much right in it as Gaika could have, were never made 
parties to any treaty upon the subject. Consequently, their expulsion 
was anything but just. . . . We have assumed a power over the 
neutral territory to whieh wc never had any riglit. In the very acqui- 
sition of it, we have availed ourselves of a treaty which always rested 
on grounds the most doubtful, but which has nevertheless been made 
to serve the projects of every new Governor, whilst the interest of its 
legitimate owners has been the last that it has been allowed to serve.. .. 
These are%rievatices which call loudly for redress ; and if we wish to 
extend our friendly relations and promote mod faith amongst the 
tribes, the sooner the territorial question is decided the better. Let 
compensation be made to the injiireil and aggrieved clans, by at least 
allowing them a portion of the unappropriated ground best suited to 
yfoir views and wishes. By such means colonial measures may be 
rendered salutarily influential ; and the restored confldciicc and 
consequent attachment of our neighbours would most assuredly do 
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more towards preserving general tranquillity, than a hundred military 
stations ever did/ 

'Next to the setllemcnt of this question,* it is of vital importance 
to the peace of the frontier, and to the civilization of our neighbours, 
that such measures be adopted as shall fn future protect, and prevent 
all further encroachment on them. Much good feeling has of late 
been manifested towards the tribes in many different ways ; but we 
have not os yet by any means extended to them that protection which 
they reasonably demand at our hands, and which our increased 
intercourse renders absolutely necessary. Hence numbers are at 
this very moment suffering most grievously from their rights being 
shamefully trampled under foot, and their clannish feuds materially 
promoted, by lawless colonists, English as well as Dutch, who when 
once beyond colonial precincts seem to laugh both at law and legis- 
lators, scrupling not to commit acts of aggression and cruelty, quite 
equal to those of former years. The injured Caffre wholly unac- 
customed to colonial courts of justice, and often fearing to come 
within our limits, because he has again and again been forbidden to 
come there, is the subject of wrongs without any adequate means of 
redress/ — Kay, p. 495 — 498. 

Such is the testimony of one Wesleyan missionary to the 
character of our system in South Africa ; and he accompanies 
his remarks with a detail of horrors committed by the colonists, 
of a nature to make the heart ache. The book was published 
before the cup of sutTering was full, and when our victims, 
driven mad by o])pressioii, had not yet broken out into the 
hopeless invasion of last December to revenue their wrongs. 

That such vengeance must conic, was foretold by others ; 
and in particular by the witness next produced, Mr. Pringle, 
who in 1834 published a valuable and interesting book, en- 
titled African Sketches, from which the following passage is 
extracted. It sums up the Caffre case, after a long statement 
of its details. 

' From what has been stated in the foregoing pages, it appears to 
lic no very violent conclusion, that the present course at the Cape of 
Good Hope must be amendeil, if we would avoid great evils to our- 
selves and to the native tribes our neighbours. Whether that amend* 
inent shall eonsist in a new stimulus being given to the local 
government to be more energetic, and more judicious in the employ- 
ment of its present means ; and the old instructions of 1670, p. ^2 
above, and the Dutch law of 1636, in the title iiugc, continue, in a great 
measure, nugatory— or whether something like the views advocated 
ill this volume be thought lit to be adopted, — no reasonable person 
can doubt the hazards to which we are now exposed. In the beginning 
of the year 1828, it would have been called insanity to have cautioned 
the Government against acts so Imrbaruus as were perpetrated In the 
campaign of August in that year. Yet with those events occurring. 
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and with the recent fact before us of tlie seizing the neutral ground, 
it may justly be asserted that a very shght motive would carry our 
commandos again two or three hundred miles from the frontier ; and 
possibly, so far as the destructive swamps of Delogoa Bay.’ 

* In the face of a Comrarission of Inquiry, whose flrst object in 
South Africa was to see that justice should be done to the natives, 
we iiave seized great part of the neutral ground ; and pushed our 
limits to the Cradock and Keiskauima. It is not, therefore, improbable 
that in another live years the Orange liivcr from the Atlantic to its 
sources, and the perpetually flowing T'Ky, from these sources to tlic 
Eastern Ocean, will be found convenient boundaries against the 
various tribes, who will be more and more troublesome, if their and 
our own true interests be not more successfully consulted.’— Pr/wgfc. 

The third witness is the Rev. William Shaw, a Wesleyan 
missionary, who resided thirteen years in South Atrica, and who 
is now a Wesleyan minister in England. Mr. Shaw has pub- 
lished his statement of the Caffre case, since the late invasion 
occurred ; and nothing can prove more strongly than his testi- 
mony, that the colonial frontier adiniiiislration is a system 
radically bad. He vindicates the colonists, by asserting that a 
lar^e body of them have long desired a change in that system. 
Other writers on the Cape, such as Sparrmaii, Burchell, Philip, 
and Pringle, have heretofore maintained that all the colonists 
are very far from jmproving it ; and it is only to be regretted, 
that those who prefer a better course of policy have not openly 
addressed their views to Parliament. The fact, however, of the 
assent of considerable numbers of them to sucli policy, is 
sufBcieiitly established to render the delay of its adoption by 
the Government inexcusable. 

* That our Lordtr po/iVy— if such a designation can be given to tlic 
most changeful and contradictory course of proceeding over adopted 
by any civilized Government — has been full of errors, and has some- 
times placed those who have had to execute its arrangements in the 
painful situation of appearing the champions of injustice and cruelty, 
arc truths that cannot i)c denied : but I do not sympathize with those 
who cliaige the evils now deplored either upon the iidlitary oflicers, 
on whom the duty of enforcing the border policy devolved ; or upon 
the settlers, who have for years suffered the mischiefs resulting from 
it, and who have long and loudly called for the substitution of a more 
just and cflicient system.’— S’/icuv. p. 5. 

No very considerable diflTercnce of opinion exists between 
the plan of Mr. Shaw for remedying the evils which he de- 
nounces, and that proposed by Mr. Pringle ; and Mr. Shaw’s 
testimony is direct and strong, in favour of the probability of 
great good beiug efiected by a decided change* 
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The ‘ aggressors^'' aa all the witnesaes a^^reo, have-been robbed 
of their land, and harassed by an ilbdisestcd border police, 
which is iudiscrinliiiatcly destructive of life and property. Yet 
it is coolly talked of taking revenge upon a people who can bear 
such oppressions no longer, and who at last exercise their right 
to what Lord Bacon correctly calls 'wild justice.’ It is to be 
hoped, however, that revenge on our part will form but a small 
part of the issue of Uiese events; and that those who have 
hitlierto so wretchedly misruled South Africa will be called to 
a severe account. They have not erred unvrarned. The Com- 
missioners of Inc^uiry long ago placed this whole question in its 
true light; and in the year 1830, a volume eutiUed ' //nma/ie 
Poiict/^ full of details respecting the Cape of Good Hope, was 
published to promote the principles which experiqnce proves 
to be iiidispcnsable to a safe and cheap government of the Colony, 
and to the advanceineiit of civilization in Southern Africa. 

But experience and zeal were equally vain. The Colonial 
Office in Downing-street was deaf to the warnings of evil, and 
blind to the prospects of good, anticipated by every impartial 
man who has visited South Africa for these thirty years 
past. New influences however, begin to be felt in that Office ; 
and the promised publication of the documents which prove the 
delinquency, may lead to a correction of past errors, even if the 
])atrons of the system to be abandoned, escape the punishment 
.they deserve for the obstinacy with which they have persevered 
ill their mistakes. 


Art. X.— 1. Itepuri of JVWiani Crmrfonl, Exq, on ihc Penitcnlhmcs 
of the United States, addressed to his Majeslfs Pnncipal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department • Pari. l*aj)cr. Session ISS'l. 

*2, First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
upjjoinicd to inquire into the present slate o^ the several Gaols and 
llottscs qf Correction in England and Wales, Purl. Paper, 
Session 183/». 

3. Gao! Relurfis under 4 Geo, IV. c. C4>, and 5 Geo, IV, c, 12. Pari. 
Paper, Session 1835. 

all the practical proofs of the backwardness of the state of 
^ criminal jurisprudence in this country, the condition of our 
gaols, and the character of the regulations which prevail in the 
iiivinagemciit of them, may be citeci as the most conclusive. It 
lias been the fashion of anotiiiconsklerable class of politicians to 
sepaniie theory and practice, and yet by the most hazardous 
hypothesis, to expect the best results from the worst practice. 
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Whatever ist is best, has been the outcry ; provided always that 
they had been the authors of it. They have acted upon the 
voluntary principle, oif doing whatever they wohld with their own 
and other people’s goods, Of this nature have been the doings 
in the matter of prison discipline. By statutes of the fourth 
and fifth years of the last reign, some eflPort was made to 
reduce the various practices of the different counties of Eng- 
land to uniformity, and for that purpose it was directed that 
annual returns should be made to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. From two causes these returns have been 
of little use. In the first place, though made after a uniform 
fashion, they are not reduced into any concentrated form by 
which a comparison might be instituted between the different 
returns, 8$^ that the diversities, both in means and result, might 
be made apparent, and the attention of the executive forced to 
a consideration of the existence of such diversities. In the 
next place, it does not appear that there was any superintending 
functionary directly responsible for the mischiefs that might 
subsist under the present system ; for to hold the Secretary of 
State so responsible is simply an absurdity, as he cannot by 
possibility direct his atteution to all the minutiee involved in so 
extensive a subject, and at the same time pay adequate attention 
to the other numerous duties of his department. An Act was 
passed in the course of the last session, which will cure these 
defects in some degree, by bringing the state of the prisons more 
immediately widiin the cognizance of the Secretary of State by 
the ^ncy of Inspectors. This scheme has been in force for a 
long time in Ireland ; but from the want of some competent 
jurisdiction to enforce the adoption of the recommendations of 
the inspectors upon the local functionaries, the improvement of 
the gaols in that part of the country has not advanced as rapidly 
as it might. Having arrived, however, at this stage of improvement, 
some hope may be entertained that the state of our prisons will 
no longer be so disgraceful as they have been, both as a part of 
police, and as an agent in the punishment and reformation of 
offenders. The reports of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in England, 
bus served to show that those bodies have been as worthless in 
this direction as in others. The Lords’ report, the second of 
the books cited at the head of this article, ^ves in a connected 
shape what the Corporation Commissioners have reported upon 
this point. It is to be wished that so much of the extracts as 
refer to the different counties, with those parts of the gaol returns 
which concern them, may find their way into the local news- 
papers ; for if the people are henceforth indeed to govern them- 
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selves, it is fitting that they should possess the knowledge of 
these details. Nor has Scotland been m a better condition than 
England. The^ gaols in that part of 4110 country are in the 
most deplorahle condition. Even the first object of a gaol, 
the safe keeping of the body of the pnaoiier, has heeii neglected, 
and the prisoners have either been transferred to some stouter 
building in a neighbouring place, or the magistrates have been 
mulcted for the escape of their prisoner. The municipal com* 
missioners of Scotland in their report enter at some length upon 
this point, and recommend four or five good prisons for the 
whole of Scotland, and that the local ^ols should be merely 
lock-up places for the safe detention of prisoners before trial. 
Tliis recommendation would be as good for England as for Scot- 
land ; and the only objection will be found m the Jealousy of 
the local magistrates, who have been accustomed W meddle in 
this part of their business, and would be sorry to lose the 
patronage and the occupation. The abolition of imprisonment 
Ibr debt will remove a large class of dftenm who are the most 
troublesome, as they claim to be exempt from the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the gaols ; though there seems to be no reason why a 
debtor, if he is to be imprisoned, should not be made to work 
out the chaige of bis keeping at least, and, if possible, ^e 
pavment of his debts also. However, all difficulty of this kind 
will be removed when imprisonment is confined to the cases of 
fraudulent debtors only. 

• Of the Scotch prisons there are some which deserve to be 
exempted from the general censure ; such is that of Glasgow, 
of which the Commissioners speak in these terms : — * The most 
satisfactory testimony in favour of the establishment and good 
management of gaols on a laige scale is to be found in the city 
of Glasgow.’ Ine Bridewell of Glasgow was erected in 1823 
and . 1824 at the expense of 25,000/., and there are annually 
confined in it upwards of 300 prisoners, who are properly classi- 
fied and kept to hard labour. In 1834 there were 1967 com- 
mittals ; and though the daily average number of prisoners in 
confinement was not less than 320, yet the whole cost of the 
establishment for that year was only 690/. 10s., being at the 
rate of 1/. 17s. per annum for each prisoner. There cannot be 
a more satisfactory proof of the great public advantage which 
would follow, both in point of economy and discipline, from 
the abolition of small gaols, and from having places of improve- 
ment on such a scale as would ensure a superintendence of the 
must efficient and respectable kind. With a view to the 
amendment of the system in England, Mr. Crawford was in 
the course of last yeariWespatched by Lord Melbourne then ^ 
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Home Secreta^, to the United States, to inspect the prisons 
and penitentianes there. Accordingly he went, and the result 
was the very able report above cited.^rrom Mr. Crawford’s 
statements it appears, that the Americans howeVer they may be 
entitled to credit for the superior condition of their peni- 
tentiaries, do not excel the English in their prisons ; and that 
of the former, several are not me from very grave objections, 
which be enumerates. Some of these objections apply to the 
want of efficient control over the officers! who are not always 
fit for their task, — to ihe inaptitude of the buildings, — and to 
the principles which obtain iri the management. Nevertheless, 
these objections are such as may be removed in the course of 
more extensive experiments; for it is deserving of especial 
remark, that an almost universal desire prevails in that republican 
country, Uf render tlie means for the enforcement of tlie law, 
efficient for their purpose. One natural result from the attention 
to pris<4|ldiscipUne, has been a more accurate as well as a more 
extensive enumeration and classification of crime; and the 
same result would follow the employment of the aame means in 
this country, and lead more effectually than even by a Com- 
mission, to a complete codification of the criminal law. When 
alter having secured the more immediate purpose of punishment, 
the prevention of crime, the public mind is awakened to' the 
fact that all crimes are the result of perversions of intellect, and 
like other species of insanity deserve to be treated with more of 
compassion than vengeance,— and tliat consequently, whether 
as regards the individual or the society, it is matter of high 
concern in what state the criminal shaU be sent forth to tlie 
world again after he has suffered {lis allotted punishment, — it 
will not be found possible to overlook the state of the criminal 
code in these considerations, and indeed it is involved in them. 
Unfortunately our lawyera are less acquainted with the execution 
than with the adjudication of the law ; and in consequence they 
are apt to separate the law from its moral effects. As lawyers 
engaged in the practice of the criminal courts, they may find 
diis necessary, and not improper ; but os legislators emixxlying 
in one code the criminal jW, these considerations ought to be 
ever present with them. O' 

Space will not suffer a detailed examination of Mr. Crawford’s 
Report, which is very comprehensive and compact, not admitting 
of extract ; but bis conclusions, for which he enters into a foil 
statement of reasons, contain a complete summary of the points 
that ought to be kept in view in this branch of Reform. They 
arc shortly as follows : — 

cV 1. To diminish os much as possible thUbnumber of persons com. 
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pitied for safe custody only> and with this view to extend the practice 
of taking bail ns widely as is consistent with the public interests. 

2. That tlierc should be a more frequent delivery of the county 
gaols than twice^in the year. 

3. 'J''hut provision be made in every gaol hnd house of correction, 
for the solitary confinement of certain classes. 

That every prisoner should have a separate sleep! ng-cell. 

5. When the preferable system of solitary confinement is not 
adopted, silence should be rigidly maintained by day as well as by 
night. 

6. That in the confinement of prisoners in association, the convict 
when employed should be prohibited at all times from holding any 
intercourse with another prisoner. 

7. That for the maintenance of solitary confinement for lengthened 
periods, as well as of silence^ it is necessary that prisoners subjected 
to either plan of prison discipline should be liabitiially employed. 

8. That provision be made for establishing a more efficient system 
than at present prevails of communicating religious instrurtibn. 

9. That the mere classification of prisoners fails to prevent 
corrupt intercourse. 

10. That the rigour of imprisonment should be equal, certain, 
and unremittod. 


11. That there should be a uniformity in the discipline of prisons 
throughout the kingdom. 

12. That the sentence of the law should not be abridged in con- 
sequence of good conduct during iuiprisomnent. 

13. That certain gaols under corporate jiirisdiction.s bo abolished. 

That increased attention be paid to the character and ability 

of the subordinate officers of prisons. 

15. That an arrangement should be made for enabling the convict 
on his discharge to earn an honest subsistence. 

On all these ])oints reasons are stated ; and Mr. Crawford 
strongly urges that efficiency must be secured by a combina- 
tion of all me points. The machinery is very nice and com- 
plicated, and must receive many nioditicatioiis according to the 
subject. Thus the tried and untried must be separated, and 
the treatment of each class must correspond. Suggestions are 
also given for tlie most important part of the subject, for f/tere 
rests the seed of the ever-growing increase of crime,** viz. the 
juvenile prisoners, who are classed under four heads, — 1st. 
Hoys committed for trial. 2nd. Boys sentenced to terms of im- 

t irisonment. 3rd. Boys committed for Vagrancy. And 4tb. 
loys sentenced to be transported. 

Many of the prisons in England are very ill constructed for 
the purpose, but it is shown that at an expense of 300,000/. 
separate sleeping-cells* might bo procured in tho prisons ot 
England for all the prisoners now confined. Probably this/ 
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Kuiu would be greatly reduced, if the gaol delivery were to take 
place more frequently, and in consequence the number of 
prisoners confined at any one time were reduced also. 

There are probably many questionable points, especially such 
as relate to the condition of the most unfortunate classes ; and 
of this sort, the treatment of the poor creatures wlio are driven 
by poverty to crime, deserves the most anxious consideration. 
If indeed worthier motives did not supervene, there is yet the 
palpable one of the costly worthlessness of tbe present system, 
whereby the comparatively innocent is destined, by contact with 
hardened vice, to be doomed to lasting crime. In the Report, 
there are several excellent plans of prisons, on the Panopticon 
system of Bentham,~aud what might be of especial use to 
our Criminal Legislators, ve^ full tables, though not altogether 
^11 arranged, of the crimes in the difterent States of America. 
The chief difiBculty in our Criminal Code has been the 
election of punishments, and the allotting them to different 
CifiTences ; a difficulty that might be assumed from tbe known 
imperfection of our notions upon crime itself. By tbe evidence 
taken by the Select Committee, it appears that' whipping, which 
would seem to be the simplest punishment, is not the least un- 
equal ; that it is by no means defined, whether as to the number of 
lashes, or the sort of instrument by which it is to be performed, 
and practically is one thing in one county and another in another. 
The tread'wheel is also very unequal. A stout man and a thin 
man will have a very different quantity of work to perform, sup- 
posing they should be sentenced to the same punishment for the 
same offence ; the weight of the stout man is a great help to his 
labour. Indeed tftere is scarcely a punishment that shall not 
bear with great oppression in some cases, and with com- 
parative lightness in others. Thus solitary confinement will 
be to a man who has passed a silent, solitary life, a 
less hardship, because his habits have inured him to it. 
An instance is given of a shepherd, in proof of the lightness 
of punishment in such a case ; while in others, a tenth part of 
the same punishment would produce madness. The age, the 
health, the sex of prisoners, are all conditions that serve to 
make punishments unequal,— not merely to a harmless extent, 
but so that there shall be torture in one case, and even pleasant- 
ness, in comparison, in others. 

Next to the building of good prisons, in the task of Gaol Re- 
form, is the selection of good officers ; not uncouth, rough, and 
ignorant beings, who have no other idea of their function than 
t^feep the prisoners safe, and use coercion if they are refractory,' 
intelligent, mild, yet firm men, who have acquired habits of 
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lolf-rcstraini by mixing in the world, who have filled respon- 
sible situations elsewhere, and whose intelligence and gentle- 
manly bearing may have a useful itioral influence, on the 
prisoners. The latter are too much disposed to regard their 
keeper, when of an inferior class, a^ one of themselves. 

liut it is not merely necessary that there should be fit prisons 
and fit governors of prisons ; the judges should study this part 
of jurisprudence, and be prepared to order fit punishments. The 
latitude of punishment is now supposed to apply only to the 
degree of aggravation of the crime, but the same latitude should 
be employed also to enable them to adjudge the fit punishment 
ill the case, not only according to the guilt of the party but 
according to his ability to bear the punishment. To doom a 
stout, hearty, bold, and refractory man or woman to the same 
punishment as the feeble consumptive being, is a practical 
absurdity. It is not enough to give the surgeon the power of 
adjusting the scale ; he can nave regard to only one or two con- 
siderations, and his conduct is in a great measure, and must be, 
unchecked by any efficient responsibility. Experience would 
soon teach the proper rules, and it would be the ousiness of the 
Legislature and of the public to take care that they were properly 
applied. ^ 


A JIT. XL— 1. Memturs of the Life of ihe IlifrM llomnrahlc Sir James 
MachvUosh. Julited by his Son, Robert , lames Mackintosh, Es(p 
Fellow of New College, Oxford.— 3 vols. 8vo. London ; Moxon. 
18/35. 

3. A Frafpnent on Mackintosh Being Strictures on some Passages 
in the Dissertation by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.— 8 vo. pp. 481. London; Baldwin. 1855. 

TT is related ns a saying of Hobbes, — probably in reference to 
^ an observation said to have been made respecting him ^tlint 
he ought to have read more and thought less,’ — ^ that if he had 
read as much as some men, he should have been as ignorant as 
they.’ The life of Sir James Mackintosh, rightly read, is an 
apt and instructive eoinmcntary on this text. 

The woi^ named at the head of this article chiefly consists 
of extracts from the Letters and Journals of Sir James himself; 
and therefore is to a certiin extent an autobiography. 

Sir James Mackintosh was bom at Aldourie, on the banks of 
Loch Ness, within seven miles of Inverness, on the 24th of 
October 1766- His father. Captain John Mackintosh, was the 
representative of a family which had for above two centuries 
possessed a small estate called Kellachie, which Sir James 
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inhoriteil from him. In his early years he lived with his mother, 
grandmother, and aunts. — 

‘'riie only infant/ he says, ^iii a family of several women, they 
rivallcil each other iii kindness and indulgence towards me, and I think 
1 can at this day discover in iny chararter many of tiic eflbets of this 
early eduratioii,'— iWe/wo//‘s tS-c. i. .'J. 

In 177f>j James M*as sent to scliool at the small town of 
Fori rose. His first schoolmaster Jiere dyinff, was succeeded by 
file usher. — 

' A man/ says Sir James, ‘of the name of Stalker, of j^roat hnniaiiity 
and ji;of)d nature, hut far too indulgent to me to he useful. He employed 
me in teaching wlial very little I knew to the younger boys. I went 
and eamc, rciul and Innngcd, as 1 pleased. [ could very linpcrfectly 
fonstrue a small part of ^’irgil, Horace, and Sallust. 1’here my pmgress 
■'ll school ended. M'hntevcr 1 have donelicyond has heeii since a(lde<l liy 
iiiy own irregular reading. But nosubsequenl cin■nm^tatlcc could make 
up for that invaluahle habit of vigorous and methodical industry which 
the iiululgenco and irregularity of iny sihool life prevented me from 
najuiring, and of which 1 have painfully felt the want in every part of 
iny life.'— Memoirs 4’c. i. 7. 

Sir James had certainly no cause to be grateful to his school- 
master at Furtrose. The amount of evil which such a insiii 
may perpetrate, is unfortunately not in the reverse, but the 
ilirret proportion of his feebleness and incapacity. 

In 1/80 Mr. Mackintosh went t<3 college at Aberdeen, and 
there he does not appear to have been much more fortunate iii 
his instructors than at the school at Fortrose. 

‘ 'fhe second winter/ he says, ' accimling to the scheme of education 
at Kiug'.s r'dllcge, I fell under the tuition of Dr. Dunbar, author of 
‘‘ r.s«!ays! on the History of Mankind" See.; and under his pare I I'emaiiicd 
till I left college. He taught mathematics, luituraland moral philosophy, 
i'l ^ni'('cs.M()ii. Jli^ iiiutheiiiaticul and physical knowledge was sounty, 
wlnih may, perhaps, have contributed to the scantiness of mine. In 
mural and ]iontica] speculations, he rather declaimed than communicated 
(ns he ought) eh*mcntary instruction. Me was, indeed, totally wanting 
in tlic precision and calmness necessary for this last office '•^Memoirs 
i. 

Here he met with Robert Hall, and at p. 14 there is an 
extract from ‘Gregory's Memoirs of Robert Hall,’ which 
contains an account of their joint studies, in which ‘ they read 
much of Xenophon and Herodotus, and more of Plato.’ Wlrnt 
the ^much’ and the ‘ more' of the author of those Memoirs may 
have I)eeii,inay be inferred from the knowledge Sir James in his 
hitter days displayed of the writings of the ancient philosophers. 
Mr, Mackintosh's chief occuimtion at the university of Aber- 
deen appears to have been (liscussing with Hall, and others, 
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ciirtaiu questions in metaphysics which were far beyond their 
reiirh attlie lime, and which do iiot^ as far as the evidence on the 
subject warrants, a conclusion, appear to *have ever conic within 
that of Sir James. Tins is a significant' conimontHry on the 
system of education pursued at the Shotch Universities. Boys 
between the age of 12 or 14, and 20, after having learned a 
sinAltering,^a very small one, — of Latin, and gone over the 
Cl reek alphabet, proceed to attend lectures on the whole circle of 
the human sciences, in which they are frequently declared by the 
Senahis Academiem to be ^masters’ at the age of sixteen, 
when they are absolutely ignorant of the very first elements 
of each and all of them. 1'hcrc are no examinations, or none 
worth the name, so that the boys obtain no aratrate knowledge 
whatever, although they may turn over the leaves of half or ilic 
wdiole of the volumes in the University library. But in the 
place of that accurate knowledge, they learn the names of a vast 
number of authors (trashy ones cnotigh among them to form 
a Dunciad),and if, like Sir James Mackintosh and other dis- 
tinguished personages his contemporaries, they arc blessed w*ith 
'a playful fancy, and an easy flow of elocution,’ they will 
be able to add an epithet to each author’s name, it is no matter 
how misapplied or common-place, so it pe in the fashion 
and euphonious. Accordingly they arc panegyrical if the name 
be a name of repute and fashion, and rice verst/. For 
^ example, with Sir James and liis followers, Bacon is always 
*‘thc great philosopher,’ * the master of wisdom/ and the like. 
Leibnitz too, is the * great philosopher/ and on Butler praise 
is heaped to overflowing. Hobbes, on the other hand, is 
*7/0 ivl/ere^ with Sir James; for the malignity of the priesthood, 
whose anarchical pretensions he had so potently opposed, harl 
rendered his an unfashionable naiuc. His very style, though he 
cannot deny that he has some merit, is not quite the thing 
with Sir James. And this, although to borrow the language of 
the U^Vagment^ it is 

* The very perfection of the philosophical style, the utmost degree of 
simplicity, oonqmctncss, and perspicuity, combintd, the purest transcript 
of thought which words seem capable of being rendered/ is stigmatised 
by Sir James as ** cold,’* a word of groat rcproiieh with Sir James. 
And the sjnrit of simplicity and sincerity, w'itli wliich a great niitul * 
delivers its tlioiigbis to others in the very shape in which it holds tlu'iii, 
without the aifcctation of a tliousaml a]H)logics for the impudence of 
differing a hair's-breadtli from those who had never f.iougfit iqMm 
the sulget't, is charged iqion Mobiles, ns the arrogance of one who dciquscs 
itianlcind. It is clear and conclusi\*c evidence of the coiUniry.* — Frag^ 
mni, p. 32, 

2f2 
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The spontors would seem to have an instinctive dislike to 
Hobbes. And it is certainly probable that whether he despised 
mankind or not, he would have regarded with scorn and aversion 
the diarrhera of words which they call a transcript of thought. 

But some arc still wor^c treated than Hobbes. Mandeville 
is ‘ the buffoon and sopliister of the ale-house/ — and Helvetius 
‘ an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low and loose moralist of 
the vain, the selfish, and the sensual/ Whatever may be 
thought of the justice of these characters by some, there are 
others who would apply part of Sir James’s character of 
Helvetius to himself, by saying that he is a flimsy writer, 
without being an ingeniouH one. 

In October 1784 Mr. Mackintosh set out for Edinburgh to 
begin his medical studies, having fixed on medicine as his 
profession. He soon became fully engaged in the pursuit of 
the crude and shallow speculation jnd empty spouting which at 
Edinburgh usurped the place of diligent and rational study. 
Ilis opinion of the state of study at Edinburgh at that time, 
is expressed in the following passage 

' I am not ignorant of what Edinburgh then was. I may truly say, 
that it is not easy to conceive a university where industry was more 
general, where reading was more fashionable, where indolence and 
ignorance were more disireputable. Every mind was in a state of fermen- 
tation. The direction of mental activity will not indeed be universally 
approved. It certainly wiis veiy much, though not exclusively, pointed 
towards metaphysical inquiries. Accurate and applicable knowledge 
were deserted for speculations not susceptible of certainty, nor of any 
imiuedinte reference to the purposes of life. Strength was exhausted in 
vain leaps, to catch what is too high for our reach. Youth, the season 
of humble diligence, was often wasted in vast and fruitless projects. 
Speculators could not remain submissive learners. Those who will 
learn, must for a time trust their teachers, and believe in their 
superiozit}'. But they who too early think for themselves, must some- 
times think themselves wiser than their master, from whom they can 
no longer gain anything valuable. Docility is thus often extinguished, 
when education is scarcely begun. It is vain to deny the reality of 
these inconveniences, and of other most serious dangers to the individual 
and to the community, from a speculative tendency (above all) too early 
impressed on tlic minds of youth .' — Memoirs i^v;. i* 

It is believed that the writings of the Scotch doctors in 
metaphysics, (Brown is excepted and Hume is not reckoned 
among them), with their influence upon the Scotch higher 
seminaries of education, have tended more than any other 
cause, or perhaps than all other causes put together, to bring 
metaphysical science into that eminent disrepute in which it 
has now for many years been held, and which it still preserves, 
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i«i England. Instead of being what it was in the liands 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Hobbes and Locke, and even of 
Turgot, emphatically the prima philosojMa^ the basis of moral 
and political science, in /AeiV hands metaphysical impiiry became 
a poor barren abstraction, a tissue <of inaccurate and at the 
same time uninteresting generalities. 

Ill 1788, Dr. Mackintosh having obtained his diploma, says 
the editor, repaired to London, there like otiier young men to 
seek his fortunes. And in that vast and dread arena, on which 
so many superior spirits have tried long in vain, — some, as 
Chattertou, sinking like the expiring gladiator on the dust ; 
others, as Johnson, after enduring long years of that * hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick,* only winning the prize 
when little of life remained to enjoy it,— Mackintosh must be 
pronounced to have been an ca^ crowned and on the whole 
a most fortunate competitor. jHc no doubt had his share, 
and his somewhat improvident habits made it larger than it 
needed to have been, of those ills which arc the offspring of 
the res an^usta domi, and which, if they in many cases act as 
a spur to vigorous exertion, in some instances cramp the mental 
energies, in others destroy them. 

Very shortly after his arrival in London, Dr. Mackintosh 
arrived at the age of twenty*four ; and after some unsuccessful 
attempts to succeed in his profession, he resolved to exchange it 
for that of tlic hi\r* He was probably confirmed in this resolution 
by the extraordinary success of his * Viiidici;e Gallicie,* published 
ill April 1791. It is not the design here to enter into a detailed 
criticism of this work, which certainly displayed a considerable 
surface of reading, particularly for a man of six and twenty ; 
and in some respects reading that lay out of the beaten track of 
English study at that time, particularly of such authors as 
Turgot and the French Economists, Burke’s presumptuous 
ignorance of whom w'as liappily exposed. The pamphlet 
contained a good deal too of what coinmoiily passes for fine 
writing. The success was great, and brought the author at 
once out of obscurity into comparative fame. He became 
known to Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, and generally to the 
Whig aristocracy of the day. fn short, be was, as he expressed 
it himself, for a few months * the lion of tiie place.' 

This early success may, it is thought, be considered as an 
unfavourable rather than favourable event in Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s career. Great success with its coiiseciueiices, at so early 
an age, is apt to become an obstacle to the intellectual 
urogrcBS of him who attains it. For, putting a man at once 
mto the possession of most or at least many of tlie objects of 
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liiiiiKiii c1c.siiVj with the intoxicating iuccn.sc of flattery siU- 
jninistcrod in addition, it pIsiccH liiiii nearly in the Banic poBition 
as regards the ordinary BtimiilantH to scck^, knowlodj^c and 
wisdom^ ill which hereditary legislators arc placed. With Mr. 
Mackintosh’s previous training, it is not likely that he would, 
even without that early success, ever have done very much ns a 
philosopher, a jurist, or a statesman ; but under the actual 
eireuinstanccs of the ease he jirobubly did less than he would 
have done under others. 

In 17t^5 Mr. Mackintosh was called to the bar by the Society 
of Liiicoin's Inn, and joined the home circuit. 

In 179() he became known personally to Burke, having 
somewhat changed his opinions on certain political matters, 
since writing Iiis Vindiciie Gallica^.. ‘ Since that time,' he says 
in a letter to Burke, ' a mclat^holy experience has undeceived 
me on many .subjects in which 1 was then the dupe of my own 
cnthusiaain.’ 

In 1797 his first Avife died. His letter to Dr.. Parr on the 
occasion of her dcatli is ainoiig the best of his writings ; and 
will probably be read long after his elaborate * Dissertation ' 
shall be with the poetry of Blackmorc and the philosophy of 
liolingbrokc. 

The third Chapter of the * Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh’ 
commences thus.~ 

' I'llO science of iniblic or iiitcrnatimial law, — a study so congenial 
to the generalising and ])lu]uso])liic:d turn of Mr. Mackintosh’s tlioughts 
^wrts :i dqiurtinciit orjiin>pi'udenixi, which had long peculiarly attracted 
hi.s uttC'Tition. Ilis mind, in all its invcstigaliuiis, loved to rise to 
general principlc.s. ^ CiivumscriU'd as it ordinarily wiw by the studicH and 
prfde.ssioii of an individual system of niunicipal law, with all its accessary 
teciiiiicsilities, it the more eagerly sought to relieve itself by making 
exenrsions on every side, cri'peciaily fiir the pur|H)seof examining tho.<«e. 
principles which lie at the foundation of all duty, and are equally 
applicable to all its forms. Though the study of natural law and its 
dediictiuiis forms a jwrt of the continental system of education, and even 
f>i that of Scotland still, in such iiiijuiries, no assistance could be received 
from that course of study which is pointed out to the student (»f English 
law. This seemed to liim to be a defect, and he belie vrtl that he riioiild 
lx: conferring a Ijenefit on the liberal profession to which ho belungod, 
could he enable such os devotcri thcinscivcs to it to extend their views 
of jtiri.^priidcnc^, and its objects (cs|ieciully of its origin and foundation, 
and its application to the interests and diilerenccs of indc]x:ndent states) 
to a wider range tlani is generally taken by the mere Knglish student. 

'1 hese considerations led him to form the plan of liis ** I^cctures on the 
Law of Nature and Nations.'*— il/c9/ioirr tjv. i. 99. 

' After such a flourish the reader will be curious to know how 
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*Jic design was coiiBumiiiulcd, or if that is knowledge not to 
be had, at least what were the capabilities of the projf'clor. 
SiiflicLcnt evidence is contained in the ^buok under diseu^sioll. 
In reference to a project, ' tlicii under coiisideratioii of the 
ISiiipcror Alexander, of digesting the Ukases into a code. Sir 
James made the following observations. — 

* T will not ailcct to conceal the pleas^ire, which I have received fnau 
the proposal that I should concur, in the snialleHt degree, in so iinhh.- 
work. 1 feel the most anient xval to (*xert my humble talents lor mi 
great a purpose. I have studied the science of legislutioii enough tu be 
|ienctratcd with the deepest sense of its dillieulties, without which no 
mail ever learnt to conquer them ; and the plan itself proves tiiat his 
Imperial Majesty and his counsellors arc superior to the super^tilIull'^ 
dread of improvement, and tlie experieiiee of the prcsc'xit age is suiiieicnt 
to guard them against the fanatical pursuit of novelty. Those two great 
ohstaelcs to legislation being removed, tlicre will still neiniin many 
diflicultics inherent in the nature of the subject itself, hut not iusiipcr- 
able by that iiiiion of ardent liencvokMicc and eaiitions prudence, ivhicli 
forms the character of the lawgiver/-— dfci/ioir^ eye, i. p. Ib'T- 

TIic Emperor Alexander wished to have a digest of the 
Ukases of his empire. Was the autocrat likely lo commit to 
Sir James or any other jurist or iion-jurist, foreign or domestic, 
ilie power of making new ukases, which legislation would have 
been ? Sir Jaiue.s never, Ihroiigliout his life, showed that he 
had a clear idea of the import of the words jurisprudence and 
legislation respectively, lie confounded two things whleli arc 
perfectly distinct. The business of jurisprudence is with old 
laws — with laws that already exist — not with making new ones, 
which is the business of legislation. Jurisprudence takes laws 
as they are, and with them, of course, the rights of which tliey 
arc intended as at oucc the symbol and the safeguard ; audits 
object is, by vivid and philosopiiical exposition, and higical 
classification, lo put those laws iiiti> the form musL eonveiiieiit 
and c'flcctive for the accompli shincnt of their end, lo wit, the 
protection of rights and the punishment of wrongs ^ in one word, 
the happiness of the community to which they belong. 

It is strange that Sir .James should have coiifoiinded this 
operation with that of making new laws— with the business of 
legislation — ^ prospective command.’ A confiibioii of this nature 
was Biiihcicnt to vitiate all that Sir James said or wrote on the 
subject of jurisprudence. 

In the passsigc quoted above from the ^ Memoirs,^ mention is 
made (and is frequently made by the admirers of Sir 
James) ^ of the generalising and philosophical tone of Mr. 
Macklotosh’n thoughts.* Did Sir James ever really know 
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wlitit generalising meant ? Hud he a precise and clear con- 
ception of that which Plato seems to have regarded as the 
sum of all philosophy ;• which he described^ as being the faculty 
of seeing 'the one iiitlie inany^ and the many in the one.' If 
he had, he could scarcely have failed to have had clearer ideas 
on the subject of jurisprudence. For what is the scienee of 
jurisprudence but classification, applied to the subject of law ? 
It is M'ith this, as with all the other sciences by which man 
has Improved his condition upon earth. It is only b^ making 
classes — by classifying, in other words by gencrmizing, that 
mail obtains any dominion over the powers of nature. In the 
very rudest states of society, it might be supposed that 
classification would be performed in a certain rough way. For 
indeed, witliout it in some way or other, man could not rise at 
all above the wild beasts by which he was surrounded. The 
way ill which nations in first emerging from pure barbarism 
have attempted to repress the excesses of individual liberty, and 
to protect person and property, is a striking instance of 
the hurtful consequences of the absence of classification. It is 
the business of the science of jurisprudence to atone for this ; 
and that department of the science whicli specially consists in 
the application of philosophical principles of classification to 
the subject of law, has received the name of Codification. 

It is of importance to note this confusion for another reason, 
\i/. that Sir Janies, in his Dissertation in the Encylopa^dia 
Britannica makes it the ground of an attack upon Mr. Bcntham. 
Jurisprudence liaving been the great field of Mr. Benthani’s 
labours, it will easily appear, how litUe merited were some of 
Sir .faiiics’s strictures on Air. Beiithain. The object of juris- 
prudence is the definition and protection of existing rights. 
This was the object of Mr. Bcnthaui ; — not, as Sir James seemed 
to imagine, citiicr ' the sudden establishment of new codes,’ or 
of new ukases. 

* Sir James had a jumble in his head of an alteration of rights, along 
with a definition of rights. There ore much more serious oldcctions to 
uii alteration of rights, than are contained in Sir James's words 

impracticable,*’ and ineffectual for their jnirposc.'* But these are 
no concern of those who do not propose by their codes to make any 
alteration of rights.' — Fra^pnent, p. 148. 

Sir James made somewhat of a change in his political 
opinions— that is, in those he held when he wrote tiie Vindiciat 
Gallica^; no doubt a perfectly conscientious change, though 
Charles Fox did not like it. A man who is afraid of ghosts 
may be quite conscientious in his fear ; and his fear is not on 
that account tlie less groundless or less weak. Would it 
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have been a sufficient ground for a man of firm character and 
enlightened understanding— a ^justum ct tenacem propositi 
viriini ’ — to go diametrically round in lys opinions on certain 
questions of vital importance to the welfare of mankind^ be- 
cause a few miscreants^ the outcasts of society, were enabled by 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances to commit in 
Paris the September massacres ? nay more, because the 
majority of a people brutalized by centuries of the most grinding 
oppression, — ignorant, and therefore reckless— hungry, and 
therefore ferocious, — in the first wild transports of suddenly 
acquired freedom and power, should utter a good deal of non- 
sense, and commit a good many follies, and not a few crimes ? 

Sir James has made the most perfect exhibition of himself, 
in the article on Mr. Bcntham. The author of the ^ Fragment^ 
has quoted some of the passages in his Commentary, which is 
as follows. — 

' llcntham and his brood were men. Sir James informs us, who clung 
to opinions because they were obnoxious.” By clinging to an opiiium, 
must be understood, I suppose, adhering to it strongly. But the men 
who can adhere strongly to an opinion, for any thing, but the truth of 
it, are not only not philosophers, but not honest men ; and, instead of 
approlxitioii and honour, deserve nothing but the contempt and hatred 
of the world. The evidence, agiiiii, is the ixiiiit of importance. If such 
a charge is advanced without evidence, the man who is the author of it 
is not good for mucli.' 

‘ An obnoxious opinion means an offensive opinion ; that is, ofieiisivc 
to somebody. But that proves nothing except the opinion. So long as 
there arc classes of men, who have interests adverse to the rest of the 
community, the most important a|unioii8 will lx: the most ofiensive to 
those, too frequently the most powerful, classes of the community. 
There is great virtue in putting forth opinions of that sort, and also, ns 
Sir James expresses it, in clinging to them. But ^iJr .James acts not the 
part of a friend to that kind of virtue, when he endeavours to throw 
ii]X)n it the obloi{uy of proceeding from a hateful motive, that of giving 
ollcncc to other men. What ground hod Sir James for imputing to Mr. 
Bcntham, or any of those whom he meant to class along with him, this 
criminal course of conduct ? Nay the ease is still worse. For against 
what power of evidence, that these men were distinguished in a peculiar 
manner by cure to shew the fouiulatiun of their opinions, and to value 
cqiinioiis for nothing but the truth and im^iurtaiicc of them, had he the 
impudence to assert that they adhered to them, because thc^ were niis<« 
chievous 

* Sir James's malignity is still more glaringly displayed, in the next 
passage, where ho says, Mr.. Bcntham, and those whom he cla^s with 
liiiu, incurred the vice of wounding the most respectable feelings of 
mankind." The feelings, which men most respect in others, are the 
feelings by which they are most strongly tied to tho disdiorgc of thmr 
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iliilios. To put forth opinions which wound those fceliiij^, must bu to 
])ut forth opinions wliicii outrage the princiiiles of morality. Was Sir 
James so lost to all sensc\nol of nionuiiy^ but of sharac, as to impute 
this to Mr. Bciitham^ and ‘those who hold opinions analogous to liis? If 
not, what did he mcaii ? v\nd what shade of guilt tvas it his honour- 
able purpose to insinuate ? If there is any man alive who is bold enough 
to defend Sir James, let him show a single opinion of Mr. Benthain, 
which tends to wound any feeling, that deserves to be respected, in any 
human being ? Mr. Uentham's opinions grew from cine root ; via,, that 
the good of mankind is the obligatory principle. He employed his whole 
life in applying that principle to the great branches of human interests; 
to laws, to the construction of governments, to ecclesiastical establisli- 
ments, to education, and to morality. In all these great departments he 
- found, that the interests of the many had been habitually sacriticed to 
the interests of the few. In other words, vice, instead of virtue, hsul 
been the dominant power in the management of human aifairs. To tear 
the veil from this mystery of iniqyity, and to show the many how they 
had been treated, as was done with no sparing hand hy Mr. Bentlunn, 
was sure to wound the feelings, whether n\spcctable or not we have yet 
to inquire, of those knots of tlic few, who grasped in their hands the 
several branches cf the national interests, political, Icgid, and ccclcsiusti- 
cal ; and who viewed with rage the man who dcmonstnitcd the inqKirt- 
nnee of protecting against them the interests of the greater number. 
These feelings Mr. llciithiim wounded, and none other. He, and they 
who thought with him, regarded such feelings as interested atUichmeiits 
to things injurious to mankind, and, agreeably to tlicir ]>riiiriples, 
decided that the go<Kl of mankind was the preferable object. Sir James 
was one of those who take part with the knots, and desire to discredit 
those who stand up for mankind.' — Fragment^ p. 128 , 

Mr. Mackintoali, though his knowledge of English Uivv could 
not have been very great, had nevertheless, chiefly in conse- 
quence of his literary reputation, considerable success as a 
pleader. As a proof of this. Ids son inciitiozis (Note, p. 18/. 
vol. i.) that tile returns from that source, during the last year 
of his ]>ractice at the bar, somewhat exceeded 1200/. 

Ill 1804 Sir James went to India, having accepted the office 
of Recorder of Bombay. 

Tlie following impromptu by Mrs. Opic, made on being 
uske<l whether she luul written verses on the absence of Sir 
James ill India, is good. It appears to point to a part of the 
philosophy of poetry which has not received much attention. 

* No ; think not in verse 
I hisaliscncc deplore. 

Who a sorrow can sing. 

Till that sorrow is o'er? 
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And when shall his loss 

With such sorrow be class'll t 
Oh ! when shall his absence 
Be pain tiuil is pdsl ?' 

' Lonilun, March 1 «05/ 

Sir James had projected great designs, literary and 
philosophical, in the leisure of his Indian judgeship. He 
appears to have read a great deal after his manner; that is, to 
have turned over the leaves of a great many books in all 
departments of knowledge, — light litcratui^e, history, i^liilosopliy 
ill general, Und German philosophy in particular, (a very 
necessary divisioiO. On tlic last he has the following observa- 
tions ill a letter to Richard Sharp, Esq., dated 24th February 
1805. 

* I ob^rve that you touch me with the spur once or twice aliout my 
book on moralH : 1 felt it gall me, for I liavc not yet begun, and I shall 
not make any promises to you tiU 1 can say that it is well l)cguii ; hut 
1 will tell you what has either really or apparently to myself retarded 
mo: it was the restless desire of thoroughly mastering the acenrsed 
Ocrniaii iihilosophy. This I am constantly working at, but I am not 
siitislicd that I have quite acconiplislicd it. I must at least fancy that my 
Ixiuk is to he addressed to Europe : but with what colour can 1 indulge 
sucli a fancy, if I do not vindicate my funilamental principles (cx^ieriencc 
and utility), again*st that mode of philoKO])hising (for the dillerence lies 
deeper tluiii particular doctrines), which prevails among tlic most 
nuincrcjiis and active part of the philosophical world It is in vain to 
despise them. Their opinions will, on account of their number and 
iiovclly, occupy more imges in the History (}f Philosophy, than those of us 
liumblc disciples of Locke and Hartley. Besides, their abilities are not really 
contemptible. It seems to me, tliat I am bound not only to combat those 
new adversaries, but to explain the principles ami grounds of their 
hostility, which is itself a most curious coufulatioii in detail. 1 only 
mean such a view of an extensive country as one takes fn)in an elevated 
bjK)t. With all this preparation, 1 think I shall begin my b(?uk next 
«Tuno, when the mins put an end to exercise for three moiitlis. 1 h()))c, by 
the end of the monsoon, to get through my general principles of morals. 

hi reading, with very Meat pleasure and admiration, 's review of 

Rciithaii), (Edinburgh Review, vol. iv. p. 1.) I could not help secretly 
flattering myself, that I stood on ground so high, us to see where and 
why they were both right and wn)iig: and yet, in my gloomy 
moments, I sometimes fear that I shall iieier communicate this notion to 
tlic world .' — Memoirs t^c. i. 

What has hitherto been here exhibited of Sir Janies will 
probably nut be considered favourable. The next two traits 
are more so, in as much as they exhibit Sir James’s kindliness 
of disposition exnploy^di uot in rfmtmg about moral sensibility^ 
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or blaming others for the want of it^ but in really performing 
humane and benevolent acts. 

One of the finest traits in Sir James’s character was the 
constancy with which he kept up his friendship for his college 
intimate Robert Hall, after he had far outstripped him in the 
career of mere worldly prosperity. The letter which he wrote 
to Hall from India, on the occasion of the temporary aberra- 
tion of intellect which had befallen the latter, will remain a 
very honourable testimony, that Sir Janies did not merely talk 
about moral sensibility in the abstract. 

Another case of a similar description will be fcst explained 
in the following extract from one of his letters to his friend 
Mr. Richard Sharp, dated Bombay 1st June, 1805. — 

* I sec a volume of poems published by Henry Kirkc White, of Not- 
tingham^ which arc called by one of the Reviews ** extraordinary pro- 
ductions of genius.*’ They are published, it seems, to enable the author, 
a lad of seventeen, to pursue and complete his studies. I particularly 
request that you will read the volume, and that, if you find it deserves 
but some part of the praise liestowed u]M>n it, you will inquire into Uic 
circumstances of the author, and give him for me such assistance as you 
think he may need, and us J ought to give. If you think the young 
poet deserves it, you can procure the contributions of others. You can 
scarce!}', indeed, have a poorer contributor than I am, as you know very 
well ; but nobody will give his mite more cheerfully.’ Memoirs 4'c. i. 
230. 

Sir James’s kindness, too, to Mr. Rich, a young gentleman 
introduced to him by his friend Robert Hull, and who after- 
wards became his son-in-law, is only an example out of many 
such in the life of Sir James. 

In a letter of the 7th July 1808, to Professor Smyth of Caiii- 
liridgc. Sir James gives the following division of modern 
history.— 

* Modern history is divided into certain periods, each of which has a 
philosophicid unity, from similarity of cliaruclcr, and from the uniformity 
of the causes at work, and the efiects produced. It lias also a sort of 
poetical unity, because it may lx: considered os the accomplishment of 
one great design, in which there is generally one hero distinguished 
above the other personages. These periods apixiar to be as follow 

' I. Prom the taking of Constantinople to the reformation ; con- 
nected with the two great discoveries uliove-men tinned [compass and 
gunpowder]. It is the age of great invention and progress ; — jpin- 
powder, the compass, printing, the opeiiing of the whole surface of our 
planet by Columbus and De (jipiia ; the discovery of discoveries, the 
parent of all future discoveries, and the guardian of all past — the discovery 
that every man might think for himself^ the cmancqiation of the human 
understanding, under the aiipearance of a controversy alxmt justiticution 
by faith, by Martin Luther. vJlemoir,r i. 413. 
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This is good, and amounts to the same thing that was an- 
nounced about twenty years after by Guizot in bis lectures on 
history, that tjie fundamental charac>tcr of the Reforma- 
tion was not a mere struggle for the redress of ecclesiastical 
grievances, but a grand insurrection of human intelligence 
against spiritual domination. 

Sir James thus proceeds. — 

'IT. From tlic reformation to the ]X>acc of Westphalia — the ago of 
religious wars. The object is the legal establishment of lilicrty of con- 
science, and the security of nations against the yoke of Austria. The 
hem is Gustavos Adolphus.' 

' 111. From the |X)ace of Westphalia to the peace of Utrecht. The 
character of the age is, that the understanding begins to turn its activity 
from theology to philosophy, in which great discoveries arc made. 
Taste and literature arc cultivated. The object is to ^uard Europe 
against the power of France. The hero is King William.^ 

' IV. From the treaty of Utrecht to the French Revolution ; age 
of balanced jxiwcr, national security, ditTuseil knowledge, lilieral prin- 
ciples, and mild manners ; golden age of the civilised world. Taste, 
literature, and, comparatively speaking, even philosophy, are widely 
spread. This diiTused civilisation tends to spretid over the globe. 
Plence the colonial and commercial system ; hence the appearance of 
Russia <m the Euroinsan theatre ; and in a scientific age, a small power 
ill the Ixildcst and most thinking part of Germany, by mere science, 
liccomcs, for a time, a great military state. Vliilosophy is naturally 
applied to new subjects, — to history, to goverment, to commerce, to the 
sulisistence and wealth of nations ; the crisis of the colonial and commer- 
cial system, is seen in the two apparently opposite results of the in- 
dependence of America and the conquest of India. At last, os pros- 
perous commerce produces over-trading, to be corrected only by the ruin 
of individuals, so the advancement and difiusion of knowledge produced 
a fatal confidence in the extent of our political skill, and in the advances 
of the multitude in civilisation ; hence the dreadful experiment of the 
Frencli Revolution .' — Alemoirs 4^. i. 4 J5. 

Sir Janies leaves the English Revolution (meaning not that 
of 1688 merely, but that which commenced in 1640) quite out 
of his map, though cinineiitly important in tlie history of 
civilization, as being the first shock between free examination 
and pure monarchy. 

It might be inferred from what has been in this article laid 
open of the foundations of Sir James Mackintosh's philosophy, 
that he was not the man * that was to come,’ the philosophical 
historian of England. But independently of this, a very slight 
comparison of what Sir James has done in this way, with M. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in France and in Europe, will 
convince any one who makes it, of the inferiority of Sir James, 
— as much perhaps below Guizot in the philosophy of history. 
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ns below Bentham in that of jurisprudence. Tfis merit in 
the minor departments is e(|iially cjiiestionsiblc. FTis historical 
portraits scattered tliAmgh these volumes arc neither remark- 
able for grapliic poWer of delineation^ nor for psychological 
analysis. Neither the pioliiresque pencil of Livy, nor the iron 
searcliing sty/us of Tacitus, is therein discernible. They are 
like all else that has come from the school, —declamation and 
Jiofhing more. 

Sir James was a great novel-reader; — if the novels be good, 
^ a delightful occupation, as everybody knows. Sir James says 
of novel-writing : — 

' There may be persons now alive who may recollect the piihlicntion 
of “ Tom Jones/* at least, if not of (1Ariss:i.” In tliat time probably 
twelve novels have appeau‘(l, of the first rank — a iirodigioiis luimbor, df 
siicb a kind, in any depnrtmcnt of literature ; and the wliole class of novels 
must have bad more iniluciicc on the public, than all other sorts of books 
combined. Nothing popular can be frivolous; whatever inthicnccs 
multitudes, must be of proportionable inqxirtanco. Ibicoii and Turgot 
would have contemplated witli inquisitive admiration this literary revo- 
lution/ 

' If fiction exalts virtue by presenting ideal perfection, and strengthens 
sympathy by multiplying the occasions for its exercise, this must k* 
In^st done when the fiction most resembles that real life which is the 
sphere of the duties and feelings of the great majority of men. M 
llrbt sight, then, it seems that tlie moralist could not have imagined a 
rrvoliition in literature more favourable to him, than that which has 
exalted and multiplied iio\eb.' — JUemoirs ii. V2Q, 

Sir James then enters into the <liscussion of an objection of 
Dngald Stewart’s ; after combating which, he proceeds : — 

Wn diifering Irom Mr. Stewart, I am delighted in concurring with 
one for wlioiii he and I fed the most profound reverence, and who (I 
agree witli him) had more comprehensive views of the progress of 
society tlian any man since Baron. “ II regardoit Ics romans comma 
dos livres do morale, et disait-il, connne les sculs ofi il out vu dc 

la morale.** (Vic dc Turgot par (Vmdorcet, p. ()2). 

' Novels inspire romantic indiscretions. Whatever violates the rules of 
duty, in which are included those of prudence, is, no doubt, below perfect 
morality ; but how much is the romantic, lover above, tlie sensual and 
the mercenary ! 'J’he period of the prevalence of novels has been cha- 
racterised by anotlier very remarkable phenomenon ; il is the only 
lieriod in history in which female genius could he mentioned os 
iiinterially contributing lo the literary glory of a nation.' 

' As they are now the most iiinncnius class of literary productions, 
there must he more bad novels than bad books of any other kind. The 
nimilicr of wretched publications under the name, the tncHlern origin of 
tills s|iccics fjf coiii}N)sition, and the familiar appearance of its subjects, 
give, in tlic eye of many, an otr of frivolity lo the name of novel ; 
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and many a AiolNh iicdant who wastes his life in illustrating an <iL- 
sciirc aiul ob.sc.cnu comedy of AristophaiicSj would be iisliumccl to read 
iin l^iglisb novcl^ of high genius and pure /norals. 1 do nut meddle 
with the important qucslionH of prudence in the education of a female ; 
what novels slie ought to rcad^ and when* As to iiincty.nine of every 
hundred novels, 1 know from ex)kcrience that it is a had waste of time— 

tlic sliiirof which life is made/' 

‘ It should he ohsorved, that, f(»r the p!ir]) 0 sc of this argument, his- 
tory and fiction arc on :i footing ; both prescMil distress not occurring in 
our own experience. Hie edeet docs not at all depend on the particular 
or historical truth, hut on that more general or philosophical truth of 
which Aristotle speaks, and wliich consists in a conformity to liuman 
naliiro. The elfect of the death of Clarissa, or of IMary Stuart, on the 
heart, hy 110 means depends on the fact tliat the one really died, hut on 
flic vivacity of the exliihitioii hy the two great painters, I fume and 
iliehardsun.’ — Mniwirn ^'v. ii. 

On the 25th of April 1SI2, Sir Janies arrived in England 
after an absence nf rather more than eigiit years, with which 
considerably more than lialf of these volumes is occupied by 
no ineaiis to the augiiientation of their interest. J**or there 
is little to excite interest in the listless monotony of Indian 
existence 5 and that want is but poorly supplied by the literary 
criticism and pliilos<iphioal discussion which chiefly occupy the 
extracts given from Sir James’s letters and journals. But the 
scene now hecomes somewhat more animated. A few days 
after Ids arrival an incident occurred, which is thus related in 
liih journal.— 

iVTay Pitli . — 1 was at Richmond last week three days, for quiet and 
the recovery of strength. I there received u note from Verceval desiring 
an interview, which look place at twelve o'clnek on Friday, the Stli, at. 
Dowiiing-strcct. lie began in n very civil and rather kind manner, 
with saying, that, l)e.sidcshis wish to see mr, he laid another object in the 
appoiiitiiieiit, which was to ofter me a si'al in Parliament, either vacated 

or about to lie so, which had placed at Ins disposal. He said that he 

did not wish to take me by surprise, and would allow me any time that 
T desired. He added nil the usual compliments and insinuations of 
future advaiucnieiit. 1 promised an* answer in four or five days— not 
that 1 hesitated, for it had long been my fixed determination not to go 
into public life on any terms incnnsi.stent with the principles of lilwrty, 
which are now higher in my mind than they were twenty years ago; 
hut I wished to have 1111 opportunity of sending a written answer, to 
prevent inis(*onstriictions.' 

* I was preparing to send it on Tiios«hiy evening, when, about seven 
oVhvk, .losiah Wedgwood came into the parlour of our house, in New 
Norfulk-strcct, with inforimUion that, about live, Perceval liad been 
shot tliiDUgh the heart by one. nellingluim, a bankrupt ship-broker 
in Iiiverpcwl, who had formerly been confined for hiiwwy in Kiissia.— 
Memoirs ii. 
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By a curious coincidence, on the day mentioned above, an 
old friend of Sir James’s called upon him with the object of 
obtaining sonic cxplici||: assurance that his political sentiments 
were still those which, in the language of the editor, * were the 
common bond of the friends of rational liberty,’ in other words, 
were Whig; and upon the ]ierusal of a letter, just about to be 
transmitted by Sir James, declining Mr. Perceval’s proposal, he 
hailed Sir James as the future member for the county of Nairn, 
in the Parliament about to be elected. 

With reference to the above subject, Mr. Scarlett, now Lord 
Abinger, in a letter (without date) to the editor of his Life, 
says : — 

' 1 cannot, however, omit the mention of the Arst occasion when he 
might, without scruple or dispiiragcmcnt to his own honour, have 
accepted office ; I mean the period when Mr. Canning was desired by 
his late Majesty to form a ^ivcrnmcnt (April 1S37). It is no part of 
the present sublect to enter into a history of the ncgociation that took 
place between Mr. Canning and some of the Wliig party at that time. 
But I can state, upon my own knowledge, the surprise and the concern 
Mr. Canning expressed, that the name of Sir James Mackintosh was not 
amongst the list of those who were projwsed to form a co:ilition with him; 
lic had certainly thought him, not in merit only, but in estimation, one 
of the foremost of his party, and he was aware of the sacrifices he hud 
made to it. Shortly aftcrwanls Ilis Majesty was pleased to admit him of 
his Privy Council. Upon the last change of administration (Nov. 18:A)), 
when a new ministry was formed by a coalition of individuals of all tlic 
diiiercnt parties in the State, but under the influence of Lord Cirey, a 
subordinate place in the Board of Control was the rcwanl of his long 
life of merit and exclusion. The diffinilty of distributing office among 
so many expectants, must be the consolation to his friends, for this 
apparently inadequate station for one so eminent, and who had lost so 
much by his adherence to party. To those who arc not in the secret, it 
must be matter at least of surprise, that neither parliamentary experience, 
nor a well-earned reputation, nor long-tried devotion, nor the habits of 
business, were .so much in request as tb find their way into any 
but a comparatively insignificant place at a Inianl, at the head of 
which Sir James Mackintosh, rather than alKindou his party, hod, in 
other times, declined to preside. Such is the caprice of fortune, or the 
wantonness of power, in the distribution of favours ! Tlicie is a certain 
degree of merit which is more convenient for reward tlian the higlicst. 
Caligula made his horse a consul, to show the absoluteness of his authority. 
Pcrliaps it is something of the same feeling which occasionally actuates 
princes and ministers in the honours they bestow. Those wlio can have 
no other claim to success than the pure, independent will of their patrons, 
are more striking examples of |Kiwer, and are bound to them by a grati- 
tude unqualified by any pretensions. Assuredly, those who knew the 
history of Sir James Mackintosh, and were conscious of his extnuirdiiiary 
acquirements, were as much surpri.sed as Mr. Canning had been, to find 
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that he wns not plnccd in tlmt cahmet^ winch he was so well fitted to 
iiifumi by his wisdom, and to moderate liy his counsels.’— -xl few oi/.v 
iS’r, ii. ^ t 

Them are two assertions in the preceding extract which it. 
is of iinpoi lance to notice. One is; Sir James’s ‘ habils of 
business;’ and the other that it was the ofKce of President of 
the Hoard of Control which he had declined. 

With respect to the first, there is repeated (widonce even in 
tliese volumes, that Sir James Mackintosh was irregular to an 
extreme degree in attending to bu.sinnss nay that even in tlic 
case of his own estate in Scotland, his agents could obtain no 
answer wliatever from him to their lelters, and conserjiiently 
threw lip their charge. But the testimony of Bic Jtcvereiul 
Sydney Smith, the intimate friend of Sir James, jirinted towards 
the end of Vol. 2nd, is conclusive. In the letter to the editor. 
Sir James’s son, he says 

‘ Curran, the Master of tlic Rolls, said to Mr. Orattan, You would he 
the greatest man of your age, (irattan, if you would buy a few yard.*: of 
red tape, and tic up your liills and papers.'’ ’fliis was the fault or the 
inisrortinie of your excellent father ; lie never knew the use of red tape, 
and was utterly unfit for the common business of life.'— J/eweir-v tVc. 

ii. rm. 

With respect to the second, that Sir James had declined to 
preside over the Board ofCoiilruI, themisnota word about it iii 
llie account given in these volumes of the negociatioii of the 
Tories with Sir James ; and it has been contradicted, since the 
publicutioii of the ‘ Memoirs,’ by one of the jirincipal organs of 
that party. However, making the supposition that it is a^iorre.ct 
assertion, there docs certainly appear to have been somewhat 
hard measure dealt out to Sir James, by his very good fiiends 
the Whig Aristocracy. For alihougli accoidiiig to tlie estimate 
formed of Sir James in this Article, he may appimr to have been 
amply rewarded, be it renienibered that tliis was not the estimate 
professed to be formed of him by the Whigs, with whom he w.is, 
to borrow the language made use of hy Lord Abiiiger in the 
letter from which an extract has been given above, 'a consum* 
mate master of meta])hysics and moral philosojdiy, a profound 
historian, and an accomplished orator.’ If a very subordinal e 
oflice was all the reward they thought fit to bestow, after a life 
of service (such as it was), upon tlioCoryphams of theii tribe, it 
proves in what estimation these «*rudite persons held the Iiigh 
intellectual qualities ennme'rated i.bove by Mr. Scarlett, and 
shows that it was a better recoinmcndation to high employment 
under a Whig administration to be a * relation of Lord (irey’s or 
a tool of Lord Brougham’s/ than to bo ‘ a consummate master of 

VO h, XXII I. — Weslminslcr lieview, 2 ts 
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metaphysics and moral philosophy, a profound liiatorian, and an 
accomplished orator/ Ilowever the Ilev. Sydney Smith seems 
to think his hauest and luminous letter to the editor, 
vol. ii. p. 4J’\) that it was not so much the possession of 
these qualities, uS the .want of certain other qualities that 
assist the advaiiceuienr. of some men, that hindered his promo- 
tion. lie says that if Sir James 

‘ liatl been arroiranf and grasping; if he hail been faithless and 
false; if lie had lieoii always eager to strangle infant genius in its cradle; 
always ready tu betray and to blacken those with wlunn he sat at meat ; 
he would have passed many men, who, in the cuurse of liis long life, 
have passed him .’ — Mnnoirs t^c. ii. oOo. 

The following are the observations of the editor, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, on the same subject. — 

' The ofHce assigned to Sir Janies, in tlic distribution of the duties of the 
members of the new udmiiiistralioii, was that of a Commissioner for the 
.A Hairs of Tndi i — the very same which, eighteen years previously, he had 
refused. This fact, coupled with a recollection of all that had intervened, 
of V. consistent course of brilliant service, does not, in one point of view, 
hold out an encouraging example of the relation usually observed between 
peiMmul meiit and political rank. Nor arc the grounds for the exercise 
of it:* non obsirviuice licrcj such as the present writer at least can be 
expii'ted to view with complacency. Impaired liealtli and inexperience 
in oflice must be admit ted lo bo circuiiiKtancc'S in a high degree dis- 
iliialitVing for very active ofliciul duties ; Imt such reasons would have 
come with more grace froiii poisons, in whose service the first had not so 
luui h bulicivd, nor the last, through ii souse of devoted fidelity, [been] deli- 
berately incurred. OllicnviM;, if he had listened to Mr. IVrceval’s over- 
tures when they were made, he might very probably have been, by this 
time, armed willi what a]ipcurs in Lord firey’s opinion lo have been, 
after the choicest metliocrity of his own party was eullod, an irresistible 
claim upon a seat in the Whig cabinet, by having been n member of 
every government, from that which succeeded Mr. Perceval's to his 
Tiordhliiifs own. Any comparison of Sir James s pretenKion.s with that 
of all but three or four of tlie body who formed the ('abinct on this 
occasion, would now of course be merely painful. Nor was the disap- 
point mciit be felt, on not findiiig liiinsclf included in it, considerable 
enough to provoke it; — it jiartook more of the nature of the slight moral 
shock which ingenuous natures receive on the discovery of cunfideiiee 
misplaced in individuals. At the close of a long life si>ciit amongst them, 
he must have known that at such iiioiiientH, those of ‘ The Order’ who 
arc also supporters of the liberties of the people, are too much occupied 
in revenging their unnatural position on the coflers of the crown to 
attend tu the claims of unobtrusive merit ; and that, as to what is below, 
he was not of the parasitical vegetation, which is the only thing that 
''rises to the full growth of its ambition under the shadowing bruncIieH 
of the Whig aristocracyi and that superseding influence of birth and 
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connections^ which had contributed to keep even such men Q.s Burke and 
Sheridan out of the cabinet-"— Afemoirs ii. 477- 

These remarks are of value, as exhibiting the impression made 
by the conduct of the Wliig aristocracy on those of their own 
party wlio do not strictly belong to '•The Order.’ They show, 
in connection with many other such signs, to the Whig party, 
(which means a few Whig peers and their connections), that they 
can no longer calculate on having the lion’s share of the work 
done by those to whom the jackall’s share of the s])oil is thrown; 
and that what talent they might once boast of holding at their 
disposal, is fast gravitating to the one or the other side of 
them. 

In truth Sir James, from his style of speaking, was by no 
means a very efficient member of his party in parliament ; and 
if he had been ever so efficient, that would not have compen- 
sated, ill the eyes of his leaders, for the want of * birth and con- 
nections;' the only case in which their High Mightinesses tho 
Whig magnates would permit ^ a slovenly, unhandsome corse ’ 
to come 

* Between the wind and their nobility/ 

being that of their Chancellor, in which instance the force of 
old 'use and w'ont’ was so strong, that they could not escape 
the annoyance of having the unsavoury incumbrance deposited 
amongst them. 

. Sir James Mackintosh was iirst member for the county of 
Nairn, afterwards for the borough of Knarcsboroiigh. In 1818, 
he was appointed to the Professorship of Law and Ciencral 
Politics in the College instituted for the education of the civil 
servants of the Kast-India Coi]i|)aiiy at Ilailcybury. When the 
Whigs came into office in 1880, lie was, as before remarked, 
appointed a Commissioner for the affiiirs of India. He died on 
the 30th of May, 1832. 

The editor seems to have revived the old custom, of printing 
a collection of ' testimonia claruriun virorum* There are letters 
from Sir .Tames Scarlett, Mr. .Teffmy, the llev. Sydney Smith, 
Dr. Chalmers, and others. That of Sydney Smith, is a curiosity 
ill biography. 
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Art. XIL— Aw Act to apphf a Sum of Alonci/ out of the Consolidated 
Fumly and the Surplus of Grants, to the Service of the Year 1835 ; 
and to appropriate tne l^upplics granted in this Session of Parlia^ 
mcnL 10 Sept. 1^.3.'}. 

'pOR man]^ a yeai^ there has not been so much discussion 
or breakinc; up of constitutional questions, as during the 
late Session. Among them the question of the Appropriation 
Act, that last barrier as it was supposed against the enemy, 
whether Minister, Peer, or Monarch, is not the least conspi- 
cuous. But it is remarkable that the representatives of the 
people, with scarcely an exception, seem to have had an ex- 
tremely vague, indeed for all practical purposes, no knowledge of 
the matter. The warfare of the Session was carried on, with an 
impression on the part of many, that come what might, the 
Appropriation Act would serve them in the last extremity ; but 
when that arrived, to the surprise of all, it was no longer a 
weapon at their command. It was very aptly said by one 
nobleman, in the course of a debate, that institutions must in 
future be tried by their practical results, and not by the fictitious 
advantages that had been ascribed to them by the so-called 
theory of the Constitution ; and the truth holds with the 
Appropriation Act, as with every other constitutional power. 
It is worth while therefore, and in order that in time to come 
the people may not be relying upon a defence which shall fail 
them at their need, to consider what the nature of the Appro- 
priation Act is. 

In itself, and so far as the Act is an Act of Appropriation, it 
is no matter of grant, but rather of restriction. The denial 
of it, therefore, instead of operating as a check upon the go- 
vernment, would be more like the reverse; it would be the 
removal of au accustomed check. It was of old time— in the 
time of the Stuarts — the practice of the Legislature to grant 
the Supplies without any specific appropriation ; and the Exe- 
cutive of that day of course applied them to such purposes 
as it preferred — and left those branches of the service which did 
not enjoy its favour to be taken care of as they might. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, the House of Commons sometimes 
went so far as to appropriate large sums to particular branches 
of the service ; but the practice of parliaments was not uniform 
in this particular. At the Revolution however, a new ocra 
commenced ; and the parliament has ever since specifically 
appropriated the particular supplies to their particular purpose, 
slating them with a remarkable regard to minuteness. This 
appropriation, it is Irue, has not always been adhered to. A good 
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deal of dependence has sometimes been placed by bold or irre- 
sponsible ministers upon obsequious and corrupt parliaments ; 
and sometimes (he exigency of the publifc service has required 
a deviation. The principal indeed the sole virtue, then, of the 
Appropriation Act, depends on the efficiency of it as a check 
upon the Executive in the application of the public revenue. 
For this purpose it recounts all the votes of the House of Com- 
mons in terms, and at the conclusion of the statement contains 
a clause forbidding the application of tlie funds to any other 
purposes than such as have been enumerated. 

But the Appropriation Act has usually another character be- 
sides. It is also a grant of the balance of the supply which has 
not been granted in previous Money Acts of the same Session. 
This balance is sometimes one amount and sometimes another ; 
it may be two, it may be five millions, or indeed any other sum 
large or small. The virtue of the Appropriation Act here, resides 
in Uie amount of the supply still left at the command of the House 
of Commons ; for it is a mistake to suppose, as has been some- 
times done, that the moment the money has been voted by the 
House of Commons, it has passed out of its control. This is not 
the whole truth. No Money Act, any more than any other Act, is 
complete until it has received the assent of the Crown, after 
having passed throuj^h both Houses of Parliament. The mis- 
take has probably arisen from the terms of the Money Acts. In 
the course of the Session, various Money Acts are passed, grant- 
ing to the use of the Executive the balance in the hands of the 
Exchequer, the monies remaining to be received on account of 
the revenue of the last year, and also the power of raising 
sundry sums (amounting to millions) by means of Exchequer 
Bills, on the credit of the revenue of the current and following 
year. In these Acts, there is commonly the ])rovision, that 
the Treasury may issue and apply from time to time all such 
sums of money as shall be raised by Exchequt'r Bills or other- 
wise in pursuance of the said Acts, to such services as shall 
then have been voted by the Commons. So that to the 
extent of such sums, the vote of the House of Commons 
becomes an authority to the Treasury to apply ''the money. 
But this of course does not apply to that part of the Supply — 
the balance — which is not granted till the Appropriation Act 
has been passed. To the extent of this balance the House of 
Commons retains the boasted power over the Supplies ; 
and it is a point deserving of consideration, whether, at 
least to the extent of all the foregone grants which have not 
been applied by the Treasury at the passing of the Appropria- 
tion Act, it may not exercise a control, by so specifying the 
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approprialioni that the services which for the puqiose of control 
it IB aesirnble the Commons should maintain their power over, 
should bo excluded frotai the appropriation. 'Cliere is no doubt 
that the Commons have this power. But it may by foresight 
be carried still further, and the clause in former ActSi which is 
now absolute and irreversible, might be qualified as follows. 
It might be provided, that the Treasury may apply the monies 
so granted, to any services voted by the House of Commons, 
except so far as the same may be restrained by any Act of 
Parliament to be passed in the course of that Session. This 
is necessary, as it is a Law of Parliament, that no Act can 
be altered in the same Session, without a jirovision to that 
effect contained in the Act to be altered. l)y these expedi- 
ents, the House might retain its power over the Supplies, 
and yet proceed to vote them pari passu with other business ; 
which is a matter of some importance. The Members of 
the House of Commons, would be little disposed to stay in 
town, with wearied faculties, at the close of a long Session, to 
vote the public money ; and the care of this important maUer 
would be left to those who might have other than public 
interests to serve. Besides, until how milch the Executive will 
require for its purposes is ascertained, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot ofler his Budget. It is therefore necessary, 
on all these considerations, that the House of Commons should 
have the power of proceeding to vote the Supplies, retaining 
control over them till the end of the Session. And this it has 
been shown it may accomplish, First, by qualifying the permis- 
sion granted to the Treasury ; and Secondly, by leaving a large 
balance to be granted by the Appropriation Act. 

It is a matter deserving of notice, that this class of Acts, 
the Money Acts, arc not printed and distributed among Mem- 
bers, as other Bills are, pending their progress through the 
House ; and to this cause may be referred the extraordinary 
ignorance on so highly important a subject, which has already 
been alluded to. If an Amendment were to be moved 
on this point, it would probably lead the House to a considera- 
tion of the** extremely inartificial style and structure of the 
Appropriation Act. The virtue of the first part — the grant of 
the balance of the Supply — has been shown. The second part is 
of like value — namely, the specific appropriation of the votes ; 
but the third and last part, which describes and regulates the 
half-pay and other payments, is peculiarly out of place. It is 
matter of regulation, and ought to find its way into another Act 
devoted to its use. The Appropriation part too might be 
exhibited in a different manner. It is at present very Obscuret 
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It ahould be printed as it is in the Votes. This is indispensable 
for the purpose of making the important subject of this division 
of the Act shine out if possible, so tlvit its character may 
be at once apparent, and the details at the. same time instantly 
accessible. 

Art. XJII. — 1. Works of Peter Porcupine, 12 vols. 8vo. 1801. 

2. Cobbett' s Weekly Register, 88 vols. 8vo. 1801 -—1835. 

COBBKTT was undoubtedly one of the remarkable 
men of the age. He possessed extraordinary mental as 
well as physical energy, and if genius mainly consists, as Sir 
Walter Scott said it did, in the power of sustdined intellectual 
exertion, he displayed no small portion of that endowment. 
With regular education he would have made an overpowering 
lawyer, for he was a man of precedent rather than of piiiiciple, 
and aided by a more auspicious introduction into life would 
have been a redontablc Attorney General, outdoing Law or 
Gibbs in devotion to/mr Luid the King. lb. had other qualifi- 
cations for the bar. He could disport himself on both sides, 
and Im alike redolent of eloquence and abuse whether for 
plaintiff or defendant. With iiiin oviTy piddic discussion was 
a case,— a brief,-— on which he liad been retained, aiul on which 
with all his heart, and all his mind, and all lus strength, he 
poured forth whatever suited his immediate purpose. His 
mind was altogether a lawyer's iniiuL He was no generalizer 
of fads;— he had read Swift, studied grammar and composi- 
tion, and become an expert literary gladiator, but he was 
incapable of much intellectual combination. Setbeloro him his 
man, and if need be he would destroy him, without regard to the 
relation in which he stood to other men, or oven to himself. 
Give him a single truth to illustrate, and ho would do it with 
matchless force; but he would never its hearings on other 
truths. He fought individually, not collectively ; his object was 
to smite the foe before him, not to disseminate political know- 
ledge, or nicely distribute moiai or political justice. 

The great men who aspire to the suffrages of the public are of 
divers kinds. There arc the morally great — those who by their 
private virtues ofler exalted standards of e.xccllence ; and con- 
sidering that the happiness of the vast majority must always be 
made up of the small rather than the great things of life, 
fine examples of this description are entitled to the first 
place in estimation* Your public men make a louder 
report, they are placed on a more dazzling ciiiinence, but they 
U frequently bequeath evil as good to their fellow-creatures* 
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Warriors and statesmen who engross the historic page, have 
generally been onljr destroyers and oppressors. Their aims 
nave not been their pountry’s, nor truth’s, but the indul- 
gence of a truculent and plundering ambition. They have not 
been the petty swindlers,, but the great deceivers of mankind, 
who by force and fraud sought to prey upon their race; and the 
incense offered to their memories has been tlie most mischievous 
of idolatries. Exceptions exist in those, who without selfish 
ends, and in defiance even of the misconstruction of contem- 
poraries, have steadily laid the foundation of great social 
improvements. 

Besides these, is another class who figure on the public 
stage, that claim a more specific description. These are the 
clever men, the men of tact, who careless of the tendency of 
their actions seek only popular distinction. All they seek is 
notoriety, pour faire purler de soi ; moral distinction they have 
none, their life is in the people’s breath, and provided the shout 
be raised, it is indifferent to them from what throats it pro- 
ceeds. 

Of this last denomination was William Cobbett ; he was of the 
class of clever rather than of great men. lie was not great ; 
because his ends were not t](ic great and the good perseveringly 
pursued. He was covetous of admiration, he was more greedy 
of praise than of profit, but he was indifferent whether it was 
the praise of the multitude or of the enlightened. Extraordinary 
talent and dexterity generally, — thou^i occasionally no one 
showed a greater want uf prudence, — were the prominent points 
of his character. He had little depth, no comprehension, 
science, or invention. What he most abhorred was co-partiier- 
sliip. Rather than share in common, he would abandon any 
principle, repudiate any friend or party, llis ambition was to 
move alone; and there might be policy as well as vanity in this, 
for Cobbett was strong singly rather than associated. His popu- 
larity consisted in eccentricity, rather than relative superiority 
to other men in judgment and eloquence. Hence lie preferred 

f riving a lecture, to mingling in debate ; and would rather issue 
lis bulletins from Botley or Barn Jillms, than battle at the hus- 
tings or the Crown and Anchor. It is not meant that he had 
no talent for active life ; his abilities even here were above the 
average, but not remarkably so ; and bis indifferent success in 
the House of Commons attests the assertion. 

It was the manner rather than the matter of liis writings that 
constituted their attraction. He promulgated no now truths, 
made no great discoveries. But his lucid style, logical arrange- 
ment, graphic stories, jocularity, heartiness of abuse, and above 
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alb ibe semblance of honesty, exactness, and independence, 
fascinated his readers, lie had also infinite variety. Mannerists 
soon become tiresome, and those who address themselves only 
to one faculty dr sentiment can only command a narrow circle. 
Prose or verse, dialogue or narrative, tragedy or comedy, were 
all weapons from the literary armoury which Cobbett wielded 
with dexterity. Occasionally he appealed to the reason with 
extraordinary force ; but this was a limited field to the author 
of the Political Register, for being very slightly acquainted with 
the science of Political Philosophy, he committed fundamental 
mistakes which deprived him of authority except among the 
less instructed. What he addressed most successfully, were the 
preiudices and passions of men; their pride, vanity, selfishness, 
and hatred. 

What is meant by the spirit of the age, that is to say 
the form and pressure of the times, was either above the coni- 

f irehension, or uncongenial to the nature of Mr. Cobbett. He 
ived in the world without catching its new and energetic im- 
pulses. All the changes he apprehended, revolved within the 
narrow circle of preceding changes. The philosophy of society 
and liuman nature, he had studied only in the misanthropic pages 
of the Dean of St. Patrick; — thfit of law and government, in 
those of Mr. Justice lilackstone. Equality of rights and enjoy- 
ments, in place of prescription and privilege, he did not recog- 
nize. llis bopelc.ssnes8 of social progression is manifest from his 
humiliating anticipations of the status of the working orders. 
Toil and trouble were to be their inevitable lot, and the satisfaction 
of their physical wants their only recompense. They were born 
beasts of burthen, and such they would remain, and all they 
could hope for was an ample supply of provender,— of ‘ bacon, 
bread, and beer.’ These no doubt arc excellent; but it is cer- 
tain that even subsistence cannot be guaranteed to them without 
an acquaintance with the principles on which it depends, and 
which science alone can demonstrate, though of that science 
Cobbett seldom lost an opportunity to express his scorn and 
detestation. 

It is vain, however, to scan Cobbett’s social philosophy, which 
was more evanescent than the rainbow. He was a man of 
passions, not of principles. What he did, be did for his own 
pleasure only. His habits of order, temperance, perseverance, 
and untiring industry# were all rendered unproductive of great 
results, through excess of self-deptndence, tyrannical self-will, 
impatience of contradiction, vanity, and egotism. 

Although he cannot be ranked among the great men of 
the earth, yet the space he so long filled gives interest to his 
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personal history. Moreover his life is exempt from the insipidity 
of merely literary biography^ and is highly instructive ; exhibit- 
ing in powerful action some of the chief excellencies^ as well as 
defects, of the human, character. 

It is a curious circumstance, and ought to lessen our con- 
fidence in facts of greater moment, that there exists a discrepancy 
of some years in the age assigned to Mr. Cobbett at the time of his 
decease. According to his own account, he was born March 6th, 
1766; according to the account of his sons, founded on his bap- 
tismal register, he was born in 1 762. The latter may be suspected 
to be the better authority, though the difference is more re* 
markable than important. When persons of great promise are 
prematurely cut oflT, it is usual to speculate on the great things 
they would have done if they had lived ; but this is inapplicable 
to Mr. Cobbett, since either on the supposition that he was 
sixty-nine or seventy-three years of age, he had survived the 
period of adventuie, or of any great moral or intellectual 
vicissitudes of character. 

His father was a land-measurer and renter of land at Farii- 
ham. He therefore by birth belonged to the class of yeomen 
rather than of agricultural labourers, among whom be was some- 
times fond of ranking himself. The education of intellectual 
men is always an interesting history. Cobbett appears to have 
practised at a dame's school in his native village; but accord- 
ing to his representation, she could not succeed in teaching him 
his letters. In the winter evenings his father taught him and 
his brothers to read and write, and gave them a tolerable know- 
ledge of arithmetic. Grammar the old man did not understand ; 
he made them, however, get the rules by heart, — which, by the 
way, is as much as most tf'achers do for their pupils;— but being 
ignorant of the principles, be did niit improve them much by his 
instructions. The religion of the fantily was that of the Church 
of England ; and notwithstanding the clashing evidences in 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings, it would aj)|jear that, upon the whole, 
he thought favourably of the Establishment. 

The youth of Cobbett was not unaccompanied with circum- 
stances favourable to his future progress- He had the example 
of virtuous parents, who did their duty to their children. Though 
they were doomed to the labours of husbandry, these might 
possibly be as conducive to intellectual developement, as so 
many years spent in the acquisition of the learned languages. 
Having learned to read, write, and cipher, the foundation was 
laid for indefinite acquirements, and the rest depended on 
inclination and ability. 

Cobbetfs early years appears to have been unstaitied by 
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excess of any kind. He neither lored madly like Burns, culti<^ 
vated philosophy enthusiastically like Franklin, nor was a 
religious controversialist like Dr. Priestley ; but he was pre- 
eminent for industry. Ilis father boasted that he and his 
brothers, none of whom was fifteen,' could do as much work as 
any three men in Farnham. The diversities in the subsequent 
history of these young men, is not reconcileable with Mr. Owen's 
theory of the omnipotent influence of similar circumstances 
and education. William was the most adventurous ; in bis 
twentieth year he narrowly escaped devotion to the perilous and 
toilsome life of a sailor. Dissatisfied with the country, he 
became cleik to an attorney, from the monotony and secluded 
drudgery of which employment he escaped by enlisting for a 
soldier. He was eight years in the army, and in that period 
passed through every rank from that of private up to aergeanU 
major. His military conduct appears to have been highly merito- 
rious, and to have displayed tiiicomnion ability and punctuality. 
He also availed himself of the leisure a soldier’s life affords, to 
perfect his knowledge of grammar, and store his mind with 
useful inforniatioij. 

There is one event connected with Cobbett’s military adven- 
tui-es, too remarkable to he unnoticed ; — the affair of the Court- 
jVlartial. It is very little known, and has been generally 
passed over in the Memoirs and Notices that have appeared 
respecting him, though it is one of the most singular incidents 
in nis career. As the documents respecting it are before the 
writer, and as it may serve to account for the apparent neglect 
of Cobbett in high quarters some years subsequently, it will be 
excusable to enter into it with some minuteness. 

Cobbclt’s discharge from the army was granted on his own 
earnest solicitation. No sooner was he liberated from all appre- 
hension of his superior oflicers, than he accused three of them 
of fraudulent practices coiiiinittod wliile the regiment lay in 
America. The substance of the charges exhibited against 
the accused, related to frauds in the musteiing, clothing, and 
provisions of the men ; the whole of the charges amounted to 
seventeen. These charges having been laid before the Secretary 
at M^’ar, a warrant was issued to the Judge Advocate General, 
Sir C. Oould, to assemble a General Court-Martial. 

A printed account of the proceedings on this occasion was 
published ; it contains the correspondence between Mr. Cobbett 
and the Judge Advocate ; between the Judge Advocate and the 
accused ; and a memorandum of the proceedings of the court. 
The first letter addressed to Cobbett by the Judge Advocate, is 
dated Feb« S3rd, 1792: it informs him that the Court will 
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assemble at Portsmouth or Hilsea barracks. In answer to this 
letter, Cobbett objects to the court being holden either at 
Portsmouth or Hilsea ; he says, there, the accused will have 
formed connexions, (he witnesses will be completely in their 
power, and it is only in London that he can give his evidence 
without fear. The defendants strongly objected to the expense 
and inconvenience which would be incurred by the court being 
held at such a distance from the regiment, and, of course, the 
witnesses on both sides ; nevertheless, at the earnest request of 
Cobbett,it was determined that the court should beheld in London. 
With this arrangement Cobbett is perfectly satisfied; in his 
letter to Sir Charles Gould, 1 1th of March, he says, * I am now 
on a fair footing, and have a full assurance that the cause 1 
espouse will meet a decision founded in justice.’ He then gives a 
list of the regimental books, papers, muster-rolls, &c. with which 
it will be necessary he should be furnished ; and concludes with 
saying, * If my accusation is w'ithout foundation^ the authors of 
cruelty have not yet devised the tortures I ought to endure. 
Hell Itself, as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be too 
mild a punishment for me.’ 

Every step having been taken preparatory to tlie trial, in a 
letter dated 17th February the Judge Advocate informs Cobbett 
that the court will assemble on Saturday the 24th instant; and he 
likewise informs him, that Margas, whom Cobbett had expressed 
an anxious wish should attend, would be present on the trial. 
Cobbett in his answer, dated the 19th, and which is the last 
letter he wrote, expresses his sorrow at the trouble he has given 
to Sir C. Gould, seems perfectly satisfied with every previous 
arrangement, gives a list of fifty-two witnesses whom he wishes 
to be summoned ; he concludes with informing Sir Charles, 
that ^ a private concern ’ obliged him to go into the country, 
but he should return about Friday, the day preceding the 
trial. 

The Court assembled on Saturday. The witnesses and defend- 
ants were all in attendance at the appointed time. Nothing was 
wanting but the prosecutor. After waiting more than an hour in 
anxious expectation that he would make his appearance, a mes- 
senger was despatched to his wonted lodgings; when it was found 
he had suddenly left them on the Wednesday evening, two days 
before the trial, and had not since been heard of, nor was it 
known where he resided. The astonishment of the Court at 
this unexpected intelligence, may be better imagined than 
described. The Judge Advocate forbore to swear in the mem- 
bers, and requested their attendance on the Tuesday following, 
thinking it advisable that the trial should be deferred till that 
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time, that further inquiries might be made after the absentee, and 
that he might have an opportunity to make his appearance. 

On Tuesday the Court assembled again. The Judge Advo- 
cate then slatecT, that he had caused diligent inquiry to be made 
after the prosecutor, who had pledged himself to make good 
the charges against the accused, but without success. He had 
likewise addressed a note to Captain Lane, wlio he understood 
sometimes called on Cobbett; and the Captain had returned 
for answer, that 'neither he, nor his servant, knew where 
Cobbett was to be found.’ 

Elizabeth Wools, with whom Cobbett had lodged, and who 
resided at No. 3, Felix Street, Westminster, was then called 
in. She stated that he had lodged with her twelve weeks; 
that he had removed from her lodging on Wednesday morning 
last, that since then she had neither seen nor heard of him, nor 
did she know where he was ; that tlie postman had been 
desired to take charge of his post letters, and have them con- 
veyed for him to some house in Iloundsditch ; and she further 
stated, that Cobbett had been visited by three persons only 
while lodging at her house, namely by a Mr. Green, who used 
to bring him pamphlets and books to read, by Captain Lane, 
and a person named Austin, whom she understood to be a ser- 

f eant in the 64th regiment. Being asked whether Captain 
.ane used to be frequently with Cobbett, she said, not frequently, 
and the last time Captain Lane was there, was on the Monday 
preceding the Wednesday on which Cobbett disappeared. 

No hope could now be entertained that the prosecutor would 
make his appearance. The witnesses having already been in 
attendance three days, it was determined to put the defendants 
upon their trial. Accordingly the cliarges were exhibited, and 
it was publicly announced that if any person liad anything to 
offer in their support, he would receive all due protection from 
the Court ; but although there were forty witnesses present, sum- 
moned at the request of the prosecutor, not one tendered himself 
for that pur|)ose. The defendants were of course acquitted; 
and the Court, after expressing its surprise at the extraordinary 
disappearance of the prosecutor, who at once preferred and 
solemnly pledged himself to prove the several charges, pronounced 
them to be totally unfounded, and the accused most honour- 
ably acquitted*. 


* Prorccdiiiffs of a Goneral Court Marilal held at the Horse-Guards, 
on the 24th and 27th of March, fur the trial of Capt. Richard 

Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieutenant John Hull. — London ; 
printed for Samuel Tipper, Lcadeiihall-strcet, by William Flint, Old 
Bailey, pp. 87. 1808. 
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Measures were then taken to prosecute Cobbett for a con- 
spiracy ; but there being no evidence that he had an accomplice, 
the design by the advice of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
of the day, was abandoned. His reasons for withdrawing himself 
after every opportunity hud been yielded, have never been satis- 
factorily explained. Every point was conceded — the place for 
assembling the Court Martial— the exclusion of olHcers who 
had been on the American station — the production of every 
document— the summoning of every witness — in short every 
thing which could enable Him to substantiate his accusation. 
Ministers, could not in this case be swayed by any of those 
motives, which too often screen public delinquents from 
merited punishment. The accused were not high in office — 
they were only subalterns in the army— men of no estate — 
without parliamentary influence or exalted connections — totally 
unknown in the public offices,— in short, could be of no more 
consequence to government, than Mr. Cobbett. 

Cobbett disappeared on the 20th of March ; the trial was to 
take place on the 24th ; but before the end of the month he 
arrived in France. The six months he spent in that country, 
he says, were the happiest he ever spent in his life. He left 
France in the beginning of September, and landed at New 
York in the October following. Shortly after his arrival in 
America, by means of a letter of introduction which he bad 
obtained from the American Ambassador at the Haguo, he 
applied to Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, for employ- 
ment under the American government. Mr. Jefferson expressed 
an earnest wish to serve him, and concluded his answer in the 
following handsome manner ; — * Public offices iii our government 
are so few, and of so little value, as to ofl'er no resource to 
talent. When you shall have been lieie some small time, you 
will be able to judge in what way you can set out with the best 
prospect of success, and if I can serve you in it, I shall be very 
ready to do it.’ 

Cobbett’s next measure for obtaining a livelihood was teach- 
ing the French and English language. In many respects he 
was well qualified for a sclioolmaster ; and from his previous 
studies, it appears to have been the object of his ambition. He 
had by a laudable application, acquired a thorough knowledge 
of grammar ; he was an excellent penman ; and his residence 
in France had perfected him in the knowledge of its language. 
His success, however, was by no means flattering ; and he was 
shortly under the necessity of having recourse to other means 
for the enhancement of his income. 

Ill the month of July 1794, Dr. Priestley lauded at New 
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York. The caufie of his emigration is well known. His house, 
library, and valuable philosophical apparatus, had been 
destroyed by a misguided mob. His personal safety was placed 
in the greatest jeopardy. He was frequently obliged to appear 
in disguise, and travel under a fictitious name. SdlVcely any 
person dared to receive him into his house ; and almost every 
pulpit was shut against him. Many of his servants left their 
situations, from a dread of becoming objects of popular indigna- 
tion ; and his eldest sou, who was advantageously settled in 
business at Manchester, was thrown out of the firm to which 
he belonged, from the same cause. Many times was he burnt 
in efligy along with Thomas Paine ; and numberless insulting 
and threatening letters were constantly pouring in upon him 
from all parts of the kingdom. Prom such a storm of persecu- 
tion it is not surprising he should seek refuge on the other side 
the Atlantic. On his arrival at New York, he was justly con- 
sidered a persecuted individual, and welcomed with congratu- 
latory addresses from various societies in that city, it was 
these addresses which seemingly roused the envious ire of Cob- 
bett, and drew forth his maiden essay as an author. The title 
which Cobbett intended to give to his pamphlet was, * The 
Tartufle detected, or Observations on Priestley’s Emigration 
but unable to iind a publisher who agreed with him that Ur. 
Priestley was the ‘ Tartiilie detected,’ that part of the title was 
suppressed. 

Ill another pamnlilet Cobbett fell upon Callender, the author 
of the * Political Progress of Britain,’ who had just arrived in 
America ; and JMr. Jeiierson said, * tliat the work contained 
the most astonishing concentration of abuse he had ever 
heard of.* Cobbetfs remarks on the author, may at least 
amuse.—* 

' I^et me then ask, what could induce him to come a* the wa* from 
Edinburgh to Pliiliidelphia, to make iiii attack upon poor old England. 
And, if iliis be satisfactorily accounted for, on the principle of domestic 
philosopliy wliidi tcucho.s u.s, that froth and scum stopped in at ono placo 
will break out at another, still I raiist be permitted to ask, what could 
induce him to imagine that the citizens of the United States were in any 
manner whatever interested in the allair. Wliat was his adventure in 
Saitland, and his narrow escape," to us, who live on this side the 
Atlantic ? What do we cure whether his associates Ridgway and 
Symons, arc still in Newgate, or whether they have been translated to 
Surgeons* Hall ? Is it anything to us, whether he prefers George to 
Charley, or Charley to George, any more than whether he used to eat 
his burgoo with his fingers, or with a honi spoon ? Wlmt are his debtli 
and his misery to us ? Just as if wo cared whether his posteriors were 
eovered with a pair of breeches or kelt, or whether he was litendly ^ohs 
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cnlaite. In Great Britain^ indeed, bis barking might answer some 
purpose ; there he was near the object of his fury, but here he is like a 
cur howling at the moon/ ^ 

It would be useless, to analyse the early political effusions of 
Cobbett They are all sufficiently abusive, written with spirit 
and acuteness, and no inconsiderable portion of humour. It is 
evident from the * Kick for a Biie^ published in 1796, and other 
pamphlets, that he was now no novice at his trade. He had 
evidently read much, was completely master of the rules of 
composition, and a critic of no ordinary dimensions. Besides, 
he was an adept at the more mechanical part of authorship. 
When he brought out the * Bone to Gnaw* he inserted in the 
Aurora newspaper, under the signature of ' A Correspondent,' 
a feigned attempt to controvert the opinions in his own publi- 
cation. For this ' puff indirect,’ Cobbett justifies himself by 
wpealing to precedent, citing for examples the names of Pope, 
Phillips, and Addison. 

The nom de guerre under which Cobbett put forth his dia- 
tribes, was * Peter Porcupine for though he had been some years 
at Philadelphia, he continued, owing probably to his abrupt 
withdrawal from England, to conceal nis real name from tne 
public. The bold anti- republican sentiments he published, had 
rendered the name of Peter Porcupine sufficiently notorious 
and odious in America; but Wilham Cobbett was still a 
name unknown as a writer. An incorrect version of his previous 
history having appeared, he was induced to miblish nis own 
account of the * Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine.' He 
brings his narrative down to the year 1796, calling it a ^full and 
fair account of himself but that it is neither very full nor fair 
is clear, because he never once alludes to the memorable Court 
Martial, the most singular event in his life. 

He begins his history with saying, — * To be descended from 
an illustrious family certainly reflects honour on any man, in 
spite of the earn calotte principle of the present day.* His 
grandfathefr, he says, was 

* No philosopher. Indeed he was not. He never made a lightning- 
rod, nor bottled up a single quart of sunshine, in the whole course of 
his life. He was no dmanock-makcr, nor chimney-doctor, nor soap- 
boiler, nor ambassador, nor printer's devil ; neither was he a Deist ; and 
all his children were bom in wedlock/ 

In all this, Cobbett meant it to be understood, he was 
not in anything like Dr. Franklin, whom he abuses for being 
a soap-boiler, and whom he attempts to ridicule under the 
appellation of 'Old Lightning-llod.’ Cobbett was always 
an adept at nicknames. Kosciusko, the Polish hero, was 
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* a scoundrel, a vile insurgent chief;’ Washington, ^ a 
notorious rebel and traitor La Fayette, * a citizen miscreant, 
whose liberation jTrom the dungeon ot Olmutzhe sorely laments.’ 
Montesquieu is a ‘silly fellow’ for asserting that virtue is the 
basis of republican government; Jefferson is ‘a malicious philo- 
sopher,’ and Dr. Price ‘ the pious old apostle of discord.’ Upon 
Thomas Paine he discharged the full vials of his wrath, as every- 
thing base and infamous ; he is ‘ a rebel ’ and the ‘ father of 
lies,’ a blasphemous wretch, a ragamuffin, a fellow who had 
fled from tnief-catcliers in England, and who delighted in 
plunder, proscription, and massacre. But those who are 
desirous of so arming themselves, may themselves cull the 
flowers of vituperation from the writings of Mr. Cobbett. 

About the same time he published a life of Paine. It 
is replete with abuse and mis-statements. Some passages 
are worth extracting, as exhibiting a singular contrast with 
the writer’s subsequent opinions. 

'He, or some one in his name, has latdy written a booh, entitled 
the Decline and Fall qf the Brituh eyetem of Finance^ of which it is 
quite enough to say, that it is of e^ual merit with the rest of his 
writings. All his predictions have hithc^ remained unfulfilled, and 
those contained in the last effort of his malice will share the same fate. 
It is extremely favourable for British bank notes, that he who doubts 
of their validity will not believe in the Bible.* 

He concludes the history of ' Mad Tom,’ as he styles Paine, 
as follows.-— 

' How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he inhabit^ I know 
not, nor does it much signify to miybody here or anywhere else. He 
has done aU the mischief he can do in tho world, and whether his 
carcase is to be at last suffered to rot on the earth, or to be dried in the 
air, is of very little consequence. Whenever or wherever he breathes his 
last, he will%xcite neither sorrow nor compassion ; no friendly hand 
will dose his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not a tear will be shed. 
Like Judas he will be remembered by posterity ; m^n will learn to 
express all that is base, malignant, treacherous, unnatural, and blas- 
phemous, by the single monosyllable PAINE. — Porcupines Works, vol. 
iv. p. 113. 

The writer little thought he ahould aflerwarda become the 
exhumator of Paine, and seek to canonize his bones in the lund 
of his birth. 

The writii^s of Cobbett are almost as voluminous as those 
of Lope de Vega, the Spanish poet and novelist, who it is said 
wrote eighteen hundred plays, which with his other compositions 
contained no less than twenty-three millions of lines, and formed 
only a small part of the works he had prepared for the 
press. The character of his writings may generally be known 

VOL. xxiiu-^Weetminster Review. 2 ii 
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from the period of their publication. From 1794 to 1803 he was 
a Furious anii-Jacobiii« tne advocate of despotism, the panegyrist 
oF Mr. Pitt, and the- reviler oF all persons and inslitutioiis 
favourable to liberty and reform. In the short interval From 
1803 to 1805 he was the adherent oF Mr. Fox, and the Whigs ; 
sedulously exerting himself in conjunction with Mr. Perry, to 
bring that party into power, and accomplish a moderate mform 
in the representation. From 1805 to 1817 he was a Radical, 
the follower and enthusiastic champion of Sir Francis Burdett. 
In 1818 he became a republican, a blankelteer, a universal- 
siiflmge man, and the reviler of all his former principles and 
associates. This completed the cycle of political vacillations ; 
and just before his death he appeared about to retrograde, having 
vouchsafed his sup))ort to Sir llobcrt Peel and the Tories. 

Ill 1796 he published the Bloody Buoy^ the object of which 
was to hold up to execration the principles and authors of 
the French Revolution. The materials of this revolutionary 
scarecrow, were compiled from tlie writings of priests and 
emigrant loyalists. In its accumulation of horrors it resembled 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs ; and perhaps the atrocities that dis- 
graced the French Revolution, were as nearly allied with the 
principles in which that tremendous movement originated, as 
the cruelties of the Papists with the maxims of Christianity. 

lie commenced Porcupine^s Gazette^ a daily paper. May 
4th, 1797. In his address to the public on this occasion, he 
directs correspondents to pay the postage of their letters, a 
regulation (he says) he is obliged ' to adopt to disappoint certain 
democratic blackguards, who, to gratify their impotent malice 
and put me to expense, send me loving epistles full of curses 
and bawdry.’ This paper was a sink of abuse, and contained 
the most furious invectives against the advocates ^ liberty of 
whatever age or clime. With Franklin Bache, tne editor of 
the * Aurora,’ whom Cobbett styles ' the miscreant grandson of 
the seditious old Franklin,' he was continually at war. The 
, .sale of Porcupine’s Gazette was very considerable ; at one time 
ilie number of subscribers amounted to between two and three 
thonsand. 

Owing to an article which appeared in the * Gazette ’ relative 
to the King of Spain and liis ambassador Don Martinez de 
Yrujo, a prosecution was commenced against him for a libel 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The indictment was 
thrown out by the grand jury. Of these proceedings Cobbett 
sent a full account to John Reeves and the ’ Loyal Society ’ at the 
<Jruwu and Anchor, and directed them to be used as ‘ a panacea 
I'or the reformists, and the whole gang of liberty-meii in 
Fngland.’ 
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This was only the commencement of his difficulties. Such 
an audacious assailant had never before been seen in America, 
liis arrows were shot on all sides ; and that the Americans 
should so long suffer a foreigner to attack their institutions 
and the most respected names in Iheir country, is more sur- 
prising than that he should at last fall a victim to their 
indignation. His boldness had at first excited curiosity ; and 
while he confined his attacks to the French party, he found 
many suppoitere even among the Americans themselves. But 
when he^ began to assail the Federal Oovernment and its 
founders, all parties were disgusted and astonished. 

The first attempt to set bounds to his license, was made by 
the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. In 1797, he issued his 
warrant to bring Cobbett before him. Of the sweeping extent 
of the attacks, an idea may be formed from the Judge’s 
warrant, vihich charged him with publishing false and ma- 
licious libels against Chief Justice Dallas, Jefferson, Munroe, 
Gallatin, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Priestley, the Duke of Bedford, 
Fox, Sheridan, Lord Stanhope, Bonaparte, Talleyrand, Richard 
Parker (the mutineer), Napper Tandy, Arthur O'Connor, and a 
great number more not so well known in the political world. 
On this occasion Cobbett gave surety, himself and two 
others in the sum of four thousand dollars, to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour. Having shortly after forfeited bis 
recognizances, a civil process was issued for the recovery of 
the tour thousand dollars, but the execution was suspended. 

A more overwhelming blow remained, and which in its 
ultimate effects drove Cobbett from America, and compelled 
him to lake refuge in the country from which eight years before 
he had made such a singular exit. Dr. Rush commenced an 
action against him for slander. Rush was a physician of 
Philadelphia, and in the treatment of his patients, copious 
bleedings, with large doses of calomel or mercurial purges, 
were the remedies principally employed. During tbfi prevalence 
of the yellow fever in 1797, this mode of treatment was 
very generally adopted, principally on the recommendation 
of Dr. Rush. The Doctor was an erdenl republican; a 
circumstanoe quite sufficient to draw both upon him and his 
practice the vengeance of Cobbett, who in conjunction with 
one Fenno, conductor of a paper on the same principles as the 
Porcupine Gazette, pelted the Doctor and his followers most 
unmercifully with squibs, epigrams, and every mode of annoy- 
ance which their ingenuity could devise. The most absurd 
stories were invented ; Gil Bias was ransacked for comparisons, 
and every ridiculous tale that had been related of the profession 
was applied to Dr. Kush, 2 ii 2 
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For some time the Doctor bore this storm with fortitude; but 
dreading the effect of such reiterated attacks upon his character 
and practice, and probably finding a falling-ofiP^in the number 
of Ills patients from being daily accused of poisoning and bleed- 
ing them to death, he at leTigth determiiiecl to call in the aid of 
an attorney, to advise the best mode of silencing the longue 
of his assailant. An action was then instituted against Cobbett 
for slander, but the trial did not take place till December 
]79(). It was clear however that things were hastening to a 
crisis, and that it was time to think of making his retreat. The 
Porcupine Gazette had lost its reputation, and the" sale had 
dwindled down almost to nothing. There was scarcely an indi- 
vidual in Philadelphia, but would have rejoiced in the death 
of its editor ; and every night he expected to be assaulted in 
his house by the enraged republicans. Then, besides the action 
of Doctor Rush, there was the recognizance to the.amount of 
four thousand dollars into which he had entered to keep the 
peace. In short his situation at Philadelphia was no longer 
tenable. 

The first step of Mr. Porcupine was to place his person out 
of the reach of violence. On the 8th of December, having 
first sent off his books, furniture, and other valuables, he 
removed privately to New York. lie next attempted to allay 
the wrath of his enemies and avert the consequences of the 
prosecution, by announcing his intention to drop the publication 
of his Gazette ; but it was too late. He gave notice of his 
intention to discontinue the Gazette on the 11th of December, 
and the trial took place on the I4th. lie was found guilty, 
damages 5.000 dollars. 

The Joy of the Philadelphians at this victory over the aristo- 
cratic Goliath was extreme. When Judge Shippen closed his 
charge, there was a clapping of hands among the people who 
filled the galleries and area of the Court-house, and when the 
verdict was* pronounced their joy knew no bounds, and broke 
out into loud and repeated acclamations. No attempt was 
made on the trial by (Jobbett’s counsel to substantiate any of 
the charges against Dr. Rush. Indeed it was admitted by his 
counsel, that all his attacks upon the Doctor were purely 
personal, and absolutely without foundation ; and what tended 
still more to increase the unpopularity of the defendant, was 
that it was sworn by one of the witnesses, that Cobbett had 
asserted that bis sole reason for attacking the bleeding system 
was because it originated with a republican. This circumstance, 
added to the great respectability of the plaintiflTs character.— 
for ho was then Treasurer of the Mint, and the intimate friend of 
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Jefferson and AdamSj and had formerly been a meinbei of 
Congress and an active partisan in the war of Independence, — 
will prevent any surprise at the amount of the damages. 

After a verdict four days were usually allowed previous to 
entering up the judgment, to give^ time for the defendant to 
move the court in mitigation of daniages. But Cobbett being 
considered a 'slippery blade,' especially after his elopement from 
Philadelphia, some apprehensions were felt lest he should leave 
the country and elude the payment of the fine. To prevent this, 
two days after the trial, he was arrested at New York for the 
5,000 dollars. The little property he left behind at Philadelphia 
was seized by a sheriff’s warrant, and sold by public auction to 
pay arrears of rent. The whole amount of tne fine was paid by 
a subscription raised among English gentlemen in Canada, and 
the agents of Great Britain in the United States ; which served 
to strengthen a suspicion that had long prevailed in America, 
that Cobbett had been in the pay of the English ministry. 

Having narrowly escaped an American jail, he next attempted 
to vent his rage on all the parties connected with the prosecu- 
tion. For this purpose he published a small work in numbers, 
called the * Rush-Light * It was filled with abuse and libellous 
anecdotes of every one connected with the trial ; of the grand 
jury who found the bill ; of the judge, the jury, and the 
counsel on both sides ; his own counsel he accused of being 
bribed. Owing to a passage in the first number, reflecting on 
Lieutenant Rush, a Captain Still called upon Cobbett for an 
explanation; but the captain had as little success as Mr. 
J^ockhart, and many others who subsequently waited on the 
author of the Register on similar missions. 

In the last number of the ' Rush-Light’ was a letter addressed 
to Dr. Priestley; who was then suffering from a severe domestic 
accident, he and his family having narrowly escaped being 
poisoned from some arsenic which b}' accident had got into the 
meal-chest. This appeared to Cobbett a favourable moment 
for addressing him, not for the purpose of condolence, but for 
reproaching him with his political conduct, and possibly to 
mitigate the sense of his own ills by triumphing in those 
of his opponent. 

The ‘ Rush-Light ' was the last w'ork Cobbett published in 
America. Before he brought out the ‘ Rush- Light,’ ne published 
a short history of the Italian campaign of General Suwarow. 

• Yesterday,' be says, ' I finished the history of the Italian 
campaign, today I am beginning that of Rush and his sup- 
porters. When I contemplate this transition ; when view 
myself descending from the glorious deeds of the princely 
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Suvrarow to record the low tricks of an ignoble herd of Phil- 
adelphians, I remind myself of Swift’s indiscriminating fly, which, 
after sippin<r the nectar from the rose and carnation, drops down 
and flnishes its meal upon an excrement.’ Finding no longer 
either encouragement or safety in America, Cobbett sailed 
from New York for England on the 1st of Jnne^ 1800. 

His writings had attracted the favourable notice of the anti- 
Jacobins in England, with' whom he had been in correspondence ; 
and on his arrival in London, he started, under the auspices of 
that party, the ' Porcupine ’ daily paper. But though be is 
understood to have received 3,000 guineas from government 
through the niedinm of Mr. Windham for the support of this 
journal, it had very indifferent success, chiefly from mismanage- 
ment, the proprietor begrudging the expense necessary to procure 
the ordinary articles of newspaper intelligence. The paper which, 
fur these reasons, bad greatly declined in sale, received its death 
blow when on the peace of Amiens, as the editor refused to 
illuminate his office, the populace broke his windows. In 
revenge he published no paper next day ; and when he was 
again pleased to publish, the public would not buy. He then 
made the paper over to Mr, J. Gifford, under whom and Red- 
head Yorke it expired. He was not more successful in the 
bookselling business, which be also attempted in Pall Mall, 
under the orthodox standard of servility and intolerance, the 
‘ Bible and Crown.’ 

He was never successful in journalism ; the chief reason 
of which appears to have been, that he was more of a com- 
mentator on, than promulgator of, news, intelligence, and 
occurrences. Hence the * Political Register,’ which be estab- 
lished after the abandonment of his newspaper, was the sort 
of work best adapted to his political dissertations. The early 
volumes are replete with the doctrines of nltra-uonservutism. 
So fastidious was Cobbett in his loyalty in those days, that he 
styled Charles I. a martyr, and denounced the speech of Rolla 
to the Peruvians, because it made kings the choice of the 
people. He opposed the peace, recommended a war with 
France for the restoration of the Bourbons, and held it to be 
a capital offence in Diiniouricr that he should have come to 
this comitry without first obtaining the pardon of his legitimate 
sovereign. In many of his opinions he was the organ of 
the eccentricities of Mr. Windham; defending the slave-trade 
and,stiuiding armies, bull-baiting, and prize-fighting. So exalted 
was Cobbett in his aristocracy, that he refused to take cogni- 
zance of the ignoble doings of the middle order, not even ad- 
mitting a notice of the deaths of any of the bourgeoisie into 
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bis Register. After lamenting the execution of Governor Wall^ 
he concludes a letter addressed to Lord Hawkesbury, by saying, 

* 1 cannot let slip this opportunity of reminding your Lordship 
of the rapid progress the people are makingjn insolence, violence, 
and ferocity/ He objected to the Addington ministry because 
it consisted chiefly of middle men in lieu of persons of title. So 
strenuous was he in upholding existing usages and institutions, 
that he opposed the introduction of vaccination as an innovation. 
'There is not a court in Europe/ he wrote, 'to which this 
Register does not go. It circulates widely among the best people 
of this country, of America, and of the Kast and West Indies.’ 
The sale of the Register was considerable at this period ; 
on the 31st December 1803, it was 4,000 according to bis own 
account (Register, vol. iv. p. 929). ‘ I have been told/ he says, 

' that the King, when he visited Culfneirs in 1804, said the 
moment he entered the house, “ Where is my friend Cobbett^s 

E r This however did not prevent Cobbett in a subsequent 

^ ster, from complaining of the great burthen the maintenance 
of the royal family imposed on the country. 

was very caustic in his strictures on the iMethodists, 
because they opposed the drilling of the Volunteers on Sundays. 
The liberty of the press be contended had done much harm, 
by promoting the growth of sectaries. He spoke contemptuously 
of ' the blessed art of |)rinting,' and augured no good from 
exierminaling the breed of buli-dogs. The impressment of 
seamen lie defended, and thought the papists were wise in not 
allowing the poor the indiscriminate use of the Bible. Sunday- 
schools were an object of reproach, as well as the conversion of 
negroes into saints. ' Making scholars of those whose business 
it is to delve soup-shops for feeding those who are too idle 
to work, or too proud to beg; each/ says he, ' has its 
partisans/ These excerpts are enough to illustrate the early 
sentiments of the future champion of democracy. 

Cobbett was a great assailant of established opinions and 
reputations. His contempt for Milton, »Shakapeare, and Sir 
Walter Scott, arc well known. Among the novelties of 
opinion he broached, was the notion that England was as 
pojmloiiB in the reign of Elizabeth as now \ though he never 
condcKcended to inform his readers, how in the former a^ra 
the people were fed when there was much less land in cultiva- 
tion, nor how they were employed when comparatively there 
was neither commerce nor manufactures. Cobbett did not 
always care to render a reason for the faith that was in him ; 
it was sufficient that he willed it, and no man was more 
effective in rendering absurdity plausible. Thus a straw-plait, 
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Indian corn, and the locuBt>tree, were successively advocated 
as the foundation of national prosperity. Growing old, he, like 
old men in general, took a distaste to ' garden-stuff and then 
the potatoe was sul^ected to his anathema *as a degrading 
and accursed root. At one time he is found joining Mr. 
Windham in his cry of ' perish commerce.’ As a farmer it was 
natural that he should prefer land to trade ; but there was no 
sense in its universal interdict. 

After all, the author of the * Register* was more vacillating 
and inconsistent in his attachment to persons than principles. 
Upon some of the leading dogmas by which he was 
distinguished, he does not appear to have undergone material 
change of opinion. He was always the consistent assailant of 
the funding system ; and as invariably the opponent of popular 
education. 

Tliere were few individuals in the abuse of whom Cobbett 
was more consistent, tlian Mr. Malthus ; yet at one time, he 
bore testimony to the truth of the principles of that celebrated 
author. Writing to a correspondent (voi. ix. p. 06.) he refers 
him to the ‘ argument grounded upon the priiusiple of |x>pulatio.:, 
as laid down, and indeed established, by Mr. Malthus. Before 
the rays of this luminous principle, the mists of erroneous or 
hypocritical humanity instantly vanish, and leave the field clear 
for the operations of reason.’ This, however, did not prevent 
him from two years afterwards setting down Malthus as a ' hard- 
hearted misanthropic economist.’ 

Cobbvtt’s coquetry with Sir Francis Burdett, formed an 
amusing episode in his biography. In his early Registers he is 
found exclaiming, * I abhor, loath, hate, and detest Sir Francis 
Burdett.’ In the sixth volume of the Register he retracts his 
former sentiments, and makes an elaborate defence of the 
Baronet’s character. No one could better paint an angel or a 
devil. His loathing and abhorrence of the Baronet revived in 
his later years, and Cobbett boasted that by the persevering 
malignity of his pen, he would drive Sir Francis to suicide and 
ignominious burial on the highway. There is no occasion to 
advert to private transactions, to account for this shilling of 
personal predilections. Cobbett’s sentiments were always in 
the ' transition state ; ’ it follows that no one could agree with 
him lunger, than while he passed them in rushing from one 
extreme of opinion to another. Besides this, the nature of the 
man was strongly opposed to friendship. Favours he despised 
or undervalued, but the slightest neglect he never for^ve. 
Something of this kind has been assigned as the cause of his 
estrangement from Mr. Pitt, who it is said refused to dine 
with the * noble of nature ’ at Mr. Windham’s table. 
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The jater transactions of Cobbetfs life, are sulBciently known 
from his own eternal blazon; — his third flight to America, 
driven there, as he told his readers, to escape the dungeons of 
Sidmouth and *Castlereagh, but according to another version, 
to escape from his creditors ;'»his .return with Paine’s bones, 
as relics upon which to raise the wind;-— his scheme for 
npsetting the * Old Lady in Thieadneedle-street,’ by sowing 
the streets with forced bank-notes ; — and his various devices 
for obtaining a seat in Parliament by public subscription. 

The enigma of Cobbetfs history admits of only one solution. 
Admitting his great talent, and believing that on public occa- 
sions he was swayed by the same considerations as the profes- 
sional advocate, will give a key to all his inconsistencies. 
Writers of this description have some advantages over those 
who are more straightlaced. They can paint from the imagin- 
ation, without regard to fact or reason ; the canvas is before 
them, and all they have to do is to draw the outlines and lay 
on the colours, so as to produce the most eflective picture. 

Let no one however be seduced by the example of the 
'Wuthor of the Political Register. He is a beacon, not a guide. 
Men may doubtless become wiser from experience, and 
correct their errors ; but no great principle can be abandoned 
witliout injury to the reputation. All changes of sentiment 
impugn either the character or the judguieut; and if such 
transitions are frequent, they destroy all confidence and in- 
fluence. Of this Mr. Cobbett was in the end a memorable 
instance. 

Politics are not an ameliorating pursuit; they have little 
tendency to discipline the mind, and elicit its virtuous impulses. 
For the most part they arc a mercenary struggle, a civil conflict, 
in which ineii engage tor the advancement of their interests. It 
was the fate of Cobbett to be always in the hottest of the fight ; 
he was always battling against real or alleged injustice. For 
him mankind were divided into two great parties— friends and 
foes — and it was his vocation to be constantly assailant or 
defendant. In this absence of neutrality, and position of 
unceasing strife, it is not surprising that his judgment was 
destroyed, and his passions exasperated into savageness, hard- 
ness, and uncontroliableness. 

Moreover he laboured under the disadvantage of defective 
intellectual culture. To the last he was a most imperfectly 
educated man. Except grammar,— in which, too, he made 
many mistakes,— he was a stranger to science. Of moral and 
political philosophy— the knowledge that teaches our duties to 
others and to ourselves— he knew nothing. Even with economical 
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8cience~Uiough so intimately connected with the subjects of his 
daily writings— he was little acquainted. Yet by mere force of 
writing, in the eslimfition of some persons, ho succeeded 
in causing himself to be looked up to as an oracle on finance and 
currency. Upon these subjects, however, he had never more 
than one idea, and that idea was, that if the cunency be 
diminished, the same nominal amount of taxes cannot be 
paid, without a proportionable increase of pressure on the 
tax-payer. On this principle he dilated for years ; and built 
on it all his prognostications about the Bank not paying in 
specie, or if it did pay in specie, wheat would fall to four shillings 
a bushel, and the interest of the debt could not be paid. i\ll 
these predictions failed ; but this did not lessen the faith of 
his followers, and Cobbett found excuses for evading the 
redemption of his pledge of being broiled on a gridiron should 
he prove a false prophet. The fact is, what he said was the 
truth, but it was not the whole truth, as regarded prices and 
the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. 

It is time to advert to some favourable traits in the character 
of tliis second John Lilburne. 

Cobbett was no croaker. He was a self-dependent man, who 
by native talent, industry, and an indomitable self-will, sought 
to lunnount the disadvantages of birth and education. Ihis 
at least was meritorious ; though it does not follow that self- 
reliance may never be in excess. 

His aims too had always something great in them. He was 
no trifler, who dawdled away existence in low and frivolous 
pursuits. Reforms of public institutions, or improvements 
111 agriculture, were the objects to which he was devoted. 
This attested greatness of disposition, and placed him above 
h e common herd of men. 

Another trait in Cobbett was always deligbful ; which was, 
his cheerfulness. Who can have forgotten his endless jokes on 
‘ the Thing,’ the ’ Old Lady^of Threudneedle-strect,’ the ‘ Mole- 
digger,’ ' Mother Brodie,’ * Doctor Black,’ and a hundred others 
which made the reception of his Register agreeable as the 
hebdomadal mef:ting with a facetious friend. Not half the gall 
in his pen, probably flowed from the heart. His most remorse- 
less showings-up were often nothing more than caricatures, 
which he drew as much for his own amusement as for the 
indulgence of a malignant disposition. 

He was not selfiso, at least in the muck-worm sense. His 
love of money was always subordinate to the love of notoriety, 
or rather to tne indulgence of a devouring egotism. He always 
reverted to the scenes of infancy with delight. This, and his 
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uiichaugcable attachment to a country life, showed that a long 
communion with a corrupt world and its artificial enjoyments, 
had failed to alienate his affections from the simplicity of 
nature. • 

The public must part with him as with an old acquaintance 
with whom they have often laughed, and whose conduct they 
have sometimes admired, though not unfrequently disapproved, 
lie was perfect in nothing. Ilis very strength was no incon- 
siderable source of the weaknesses and errors of his course. 
It would be harsh to say of him, as of Cromweil, that he was a 
‘ bold bad man nor was he exactly of Yorick’s school,— his 
jests being frequently too Satanic. But if he had the infirmities, 
he had the sympathies of humanity, llis last days were his 
best. There was no unavailing regret. He died as men ought 
to die, resignedly and tranquil. 

The lesson he has left to the community, is that they should 
not believe in any man for violence of words ; because there 
is always the possibility, of his uttering on both sides. True 
wisdom is for the most part neither in the earthquake nor in tlie 
M^rin, but in the * still small voice ’ that comes when both 
have run their course. 


Art. XIV,— /I Sicam Voyage down the Danube. With Sketches of 
Hungary, JVntlacIna, Servm, Turkey, By MiehaelJ. Quin, 
Author of * A Visit to Spain/ — 2 vols. London. 1835. 


- ^TEAM on the Danube! What a host of prospective ad- 
^ vantages to Europe in the sound ! the evils of barbarism, 
brutishness, poverty, filth, ignorance, insecurity, vanish before 
it; and in tneir stead, arise wealth, comfort, security, arts, 

letters. . . , , . 1 

To the mind but moderately familiar with the history of the 
human race, the name of the Danube is rich in the most 
important associations; as having been for a time the boundary, 
on one side, of the mightiest empire the world had ever witnessed ; 
as the scene where that empire was fought for, lost, and won ; 
as the haunt of the most numerous and powerful hordes of bar- 
barians that have ever yet been congregated in one mass to 
desolate the earth ; and* lastly, as it is associated with the pro- 
gmss in Europe of the Turkish crescent. 

But independently altogether of historical associations, the 
Danube has only to be traced upon a map of Europe, to become 
an object of more than common interest. You see a river that, 
including its windings, U supposed to run above 2000 miles. 
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and receive in its progress above forty navigable rivers. Take 
along with this, that the countries it traverses are exceedingly 
remarkable from the character both of their scenery and their 
inhabitants, and at the same time have been hitherto peculiarly 
difficult of access ; and every one who is sufficiently instructed 
to let his mind wander beyond his own valley and his own vil* 
lage, will be delighted to learn that the banks of this noble river 
are about to become accessible to the curiosity of Europe. 

' I observe,’ says Mr. Quin, ' that a company has been established in 
London for the purpose of connecting Marseilles with Constantinople 
by a line of steam-packets. Thus preparations are in progress 
throughout all that re§pon for great changes; and communications 
between Vienna by the Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
London, may be said to be on the eve of completion, which will 
afford the merchant, the politician, or the summer traveller, the oppor- 
tunity of visitii^ most of the p^cipal cities of Europe, within the 
brief period of a month or six weeks— a tour upon which hitherto no 
lierson could think of entering who had not at least a full year at 
his disposal. Such are some of the miracles of the age of steam !’— 

Mr. Quin, although he possesses far more talent airil^l^tei> 
and far more power of grapnic description^ than nine out df tea 
of modern tourists, very properly begins his journal, or at least 
bis book, with his arrival at Pesth. the modern capital of Hun- 
gary. where he embarked. He thus commences his narrative. — 

* While I was preparing at Paris, towards the close of last summer, 
fur a journey to Constantinople by the ordinary and very fatiguing 
course overland through Vienna, ^mliii. and Belgrade. I was in- 
formed that steam-boats had been recently established on the Danube, 
which would enable me to descend that river to the Black Sea. and 
thence to the Bosphorus. The hoi>e of accomplishing my object by a 
route so novel, so attractive in itself, and so convenient in every 
respect, was too tempting to be resist!^. I therefore lost no time in 
repairing to Vienna ; and as the scenery of the Danube possesses but 
little interest between Presbuig. where the steam navigation begins, 
and Pesth. the modern capital of Hungary. I preferred embarking at 
the latter place. I accordingly arrived there by the light of a brilliant 
moon, an hour or two after midnight, on the 24th of September. ISSl*; 
and os a variety of rumours had met me on the road, some stating 
that the steam-boat, or DamiishiCTe. as it is called in that country, 
had been destroyed by its own engines, others that it had bulged on 
the rocks, or remained fixed fast in the sandy bed of the river from the 
want of water, it was with no small pleasure that I discovered the 
vessel of which 1 came In pursuit anchored quietly within the shade of 
the bridge of boats that still forms the communication between Pesth 
and Buda.' 

* The inns having been all shut up for the night, I was obliged to 
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proceed without ceremony oA board through a crowd of carriages, 
packoges, aud cases of all descriptions, which were huddled together 
on the bank, with g view to transportation by the steamer to different 
towns on the Danube. The guanlians of the vessel were nil wrapped 
in sleep so imperturbable, that I could find nobody to marshal me the 
way to a berth in the cabin. Having been without sleep myself for 
thirty-four hours, I was not at all indisposed to follow the example of 
these worthy centincls, the more cs|)ecially when, on penetrating to 
the cabin, 1 found it almost entirely preoccupied by passengers stretched 
on benches, in full enjoyment of the same ** sweet oblivion,” amidst 
piles iOf boxes, trunhn, cloaks, shawls, baskets, hat-cases, stools, and 
tables, congregated in most admired confusion.” By the glimmering 
light of a lamp which was suspended from the nmf, I at length dis- 
cerned a vacant corner, and having doubled up a seat-cushion, by way 
of pillow, and arranged another as no mean apology for a bed, 1 threw 
myself upon it, wrapped in my cloak, resolved to subside at once into 
profound repose.'— i. 1. 

Mr. Quin finds himself very agreeably situated on board, among 
a party of Hungarian ladies and nobles descending the river to 
various destinations. Some of their modes of amusing them- 
sc>res with cards, Mr. Quin describes with apparent interest. 
The following is an amusing picture. — 

* I believe there is no river in Euro|ie which winds so much as the 
Danube. It may, with more than the usual truth of poetry, be 
emphatically designated sis a wandering stream.” It consequently 
abounds with what arc called reaches S'' portions of the bank which 
at a distance look like promontories, and odd not a little to the diffi- 
> culties of the navigators, who have to work their way against the 
'course of the current. It is amusing to observe a boat of the country 
labouring round one of these obstacles. It is generally a huge 
unwieldy bark, constructed of oak, covered with a high roof, and 
laden to* the very top with what here universally passes under the name 
of fruit— that is wine, timber, wool, wheat, hay, and produce of every 
degree. The vessel is dragged up the river by a force which is not at 
first very apparent. You behold the vessel tied to the end of a rope, 
which is pulled by something or somebody somewhere, and if your 
eye can discern the " reach ” at the distance perhaps of a mile, you 
may discover there a doxen brawny Hungarian peasants half-naked, 
trudging along in rope-harness, exerting all their strength to draw the 
enormous mass behind them. The more opulent adventurers, how- 
ever, frequently employ horses for this purpose, and then the scene is 
infinitely more bustling. Twenty and sonieiinies thirty half-wild 
horses are required to supply a sufficient moving power, where the 
force of the current offers more than ordinary resistance. Almost 
every pair of horses belongs to a different peasant, and he will allow 

~A^reach,* in nautical langiiage, is not a portion of the hank which 
looks like a promontory, hut aportion of the channel that rrecAes, or extends, 
for a considerable distance in a straight line.— Ei>. 
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nobody to lash them but himself. He is most probably a nobleinan, 
and it is part of his privilege to drive his own horses after his own 
fashion. When, therefAre^ the whole of the team arrives at a diiRculC 
reach, it becomes the signal for a general mutiny ; the leaders are 
perhaps prancing In the air; while the horses immediately behind arc 
endeavouring with all their might to bolt off into the aiijacent country. 
Here a horse and his companion were standing quite still, ns if they 
were in doubt whether they ought not, before going further, to take 
a pleasant draught of the element at their feet. Hmf a dosen of the 
animals in tlic rear have dragged each other into the river, through 
which they were wading up to the girth, while ihe sound of a dozen 
whips, the shouts of the drivers, the angry exclamations of the boat- 
men standing on the roofs of their vessels, the neighing of the 
alarmed horses, and the barking of dogs, combine to form a most 
ludicrous concert, which may be heard far down the river. Here in a 
broiling sun these drivers keep on their large cloaks, which are as 
essential to the dignity of a Hungarian pcasant-noble, os the wulc- 
brimmed liut slouching over his swarthy countenance.’ — i. 7. 

With respect to these Hungarian nobles, Mr. Quin received 
the following information from an Englishman he met in the 
steam-boat, who had lived for some time with the Count 
Tediache, a Hungarian nobleman of extensive possessions, as 
his groom, and who was about to be elevated to the rank of 
the Count's bailiff or steward. It forms a forcible illustration 
of the effect of the system of hereditary distinctions and 
privileges pushed to extremes. 

' In former times,' said he, and I give very nearly his own wonis, ^ 
' it was the custom for the em|^ror to give a title of nobility to • 
every person who in battle killed his man. These titles unfortunately 
became hereditary ; the consequence of which is, that almost every 
second man you meet in Hungary either is really noble or alTccts to 
be so. Tlie great mass of tliis kind of aristocracy arc wrctclicdly 
])oor. They are too proud to work, and having no property thL 7 live 
by plunder. They go. Sir— you coming fresh from England will 
hardly believe it— -these fellows go in the noonday to a field of Indian 
corn, the best they can find In the neighbourhood, with horses and 
waggons, which they have begged or seized for the purpose ,* they 
cut down as much of the corn as they please, and then carry it away 
openly, as if it had been the regular produce of their own industry ; 
the poor farmer looking on all the time, perhaps, from a distance, 
afoaid even to be seen, for it would be os much as his life is worlli to 
offer the slightest resistance to their proceedings ! For this robbery 
there is no redress. This is not all. These marauders choose to fall 
out with a man— they <lo so easily enough for they ore dreadfully 
quarrelsome— they attack him, and kill him. For such a crime there 
is no punishment } whereas, if one of themselves happen to be killed 
in the fray, they obtain redress immediately. They give themselves 
the name of Aidelnien, which seems to be a passport of impunity for 
•'.every species of wickedness.'— i. 26. 
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Accounts of this kind ure neither to be rejecledf nor taken 
to the letter. Men of a little experience know how to deal 
with them. There is generally at the bottom, some mixture of 
a<;kiiowledged and disputed rights. With the alteration of a 
few words into * tithe-proctors ”and ^Orangemen/ the descrip- 
tion would be one likely enough to be given in Ireland. 

The steamer having anchored for the night, Mr. Quin sallied 
forth into the village in search of a bed ; but his enterprise 
being unsuccesful, he returns to the boat.— 

* Finding my companions at supper I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian politics, two of them being 
deputies on their way home from the diet. I have seldom met a more 

engaging person than the Count P — — ■>, who appeared to have 

taken an active part in the business of the legislature. He was 
inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fcllow-deputieSj and the mode in 
which the national affairs were carried on. Eloquent, cheerful, off- 
hand, and thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed 
the most serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the 
tabic in roars of laughter. Ilia features beamed with benevolence, 
awl T was not surprised afterwards to learn, that in his own country 
of Presburg, where he has ample possessions, he is universally 
beloved. He had frequently the goodness to exulain to me in Latin 
the political parts of his conversation. He said that the diet was the 
mere image of what it ought to be according to the ancient constitu- 
tion of the country. Many of the deputies were determined on 
eventually effecting a reform, but from motives of personal respect 
for the then rcignfng cmiieror, they would take no steps during his 
lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, they would certainly 
insist upon the restoration of the Hungarian constitution. I hsul 
mure than once occasion to remark, that polities were by no meuns 
forbidden topics in this country : they are in fact ns freely spoken of 
as in France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities 
of this liberty of speech 3 I have beard even ilie authorities themselves 
discuss public questions without the slighest reserve. The freedom 
thus generally enjoyed must be founded not only on custom, which 
cannot be changed, but upon a sense of inherent strength with which 
it might be dangerous to tamper/— i. 35. 

The grtmes with which the table was supplied were delicious, 
and Mr. Quin thinks that if more attention were paid in the 
making, the wines of Uungary would rival Aose of Spain. 
Coals are found at a short distance from the river. They are 
small and stony, but form a strong fire when mingled with wood. 
The foUowing picture is curious, and looks as if it belonged to 
another age.— 

'The coals and wood were carried to our boat in wheelbarrows by a 
number of muscular, active, hardworking girls 3 hundreds of men 
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were loitering on the bank, not one of whom could be prevailed upon 
to assist in the labour, through sheer laziness. We were consequently 
detained more than three- hours by an operation whiph ought to have 
been completed within less than half the time, as the depot was 
within twenty yanis of the river. For their industry^ on this occasion 
these poor girls, who went through the work with indefatigable 
cheerfulness, received only portions of flax, respectively equivalent 
to about two or three pence of our money.* 

' While these girls were engaged in their task, the first crowd of 
spectators gradually dispersed, and left the scene open to some more 
respectable groups, who came to gratify their curiosity. Several 
young ladies appeared in their hair, which was tastefully arranged, 
protected from the sun by parasols, and in other respects attired in the 
English style. They were attended by their maids, who also displayed 
their ringlets, and but for the smart white aprons by which they were 
distinguished, might have been mistaken for their mistresses. These 
attractions had the usual effect of summoning the beaux of the 
neighbourhood also to the general rendezvous, who were for the 
most part apparelled in black velvet vests, and white trousers, a 
short white cloak decorated at the collar with red worsted lace, and 
conspicuously exhibiting a red cross in front, being carelessly thrown 
over the left shoulder.*—!. 41. 

Between Moldava and Orsova, a distance of about seven 
leagues, according to the plan of the directors of the enterprise 
they were to have been rowed by four stout Wallachians in a 
light boat drawing little more than six inches of water. But 
they were informed on arriving at Moldava, that in many 
places through the distance mentioned, there were not three 
inches water. The cargo was to be sent on by land, but 
there was no mode of conveyance for the passengers except a 
rough flat-bottomed boat belonging to a fisnerman, who would 
not permit them to have it unless it was committed to his own 
guidance and rowed by his own comrades. By this convey- 
ance they went, and the conduct of these boat-men is another 
instance of the lazy habits of the dwellers on the Danube. 

* The morning came in all the breathing brightness of summer, 
though we were just on the eve of October. It had been arranged 
that the fisherman and his associates should be with us at five o'clock, 
but they failed to make their appearance until seven. They excused 
themselves by asking, - whether anybody could have expected that they 
should commence their labour before they had breakfasted. Our 
luggage having been removed into tlie flat-bottomed barge, the 
poet, the Jew, and I assumed our places, after taking a friendly leave 
of the captain and the engineer, from both of whom I experienced 
every kind of civility which they could possibly show to u country^ 
man.' 

' The master, or patron of the boat as he is more usually called, was 
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a short weatherbeaten old man^ who had already counted more than 
seventy winters. The pupil of one eye was completely dimmed, and 
of the other scarcely sufficient remained sound to admit more than a 
single ray of flight. Yet through that* small aperture he issued 
glances of authority, which enforced by -an imprecation or two, 
sometimes made tlie fellows at the oars wince. His helm was a long 
oar, which he moved to either side of the stern as occasion required. 
The rest of our equipage was in a very simple, or rather in a very 
unworkmanlike style. The oars which were just like our lire«shove1s, 
with short handles, were passed through a noose of thong or rope, 
tied to a peg in the edge of the vessel, which noose, or which peg, or 
which said thong or rope gave way about every quarter of an hour, 
another quarter being required for its restoration. We had three 
rowers, the excess of velocity ait one side being corrected by the long 
oar of the stern.'— i. 79. 

However, the Wallachian boatmen had not yet done break-* 
fast. — 

' Much to my surprise, when we arrived in the middle of the river, 
and 1 began to nope our men were resolved to regain the time we hacl 
already lost, they deliberately took in their oars, and opening a 
v’rxHet of bread, garlic, and cold fried fish, they proceeded to break^t. 
The poet asked whether they had not performed that operation 
already, to which they replied that they had been disturbcil at their 
morning meal, and that they must now finish it. Our precious bark 
was thcrefcrc left to make its own way down the river, a mode of 
travelling at all events possessed of the advantages of enabling us 
.to observe at our leisure the scenery amidst which we entered.'— i. 81. 

They then deliberately went to sleep. — 

* When the process of eating had no longer any charms, and the 
attractions, even of song, ceased to captivate our boatmen, they 
deliberately went to sleep. As the morning was thus wearing fast 
away, while we made little progress, the poet and I took the oars, and 
rowed until he could hold out no longer. Tlie narrow rocky gorge, 
through which wo hod been stealing our course for upwards of two 
liours, at length gratlually opened into a wider channel, hemmed in 
by irregular bills, thickly wo^ed with brambles. As the boat was 
still wandering down the current, our fellows all fast asleep, it landed 
somewhat roughly on a bed of rocks in the middle of the river. I'iie 
patron awoke from his dreams in a violent rage, the fire glancing 
fnim his diminutive eyeball, as if we were all about to be lost in an 
inch or two of water.' 

VThe boatmen, when they were roused from slumber, seemed 
scarcely to know where they were, or what they were to do ; oars and 
|Mdes were in immediate requisition, and amid shouts of imprecations, 
commands, interrogations, replies, rejoinders, and expressions of 
indignation and wonder, how such a thing could h<ippen, they 
endeavonrad in vain to move the vessel from its place of rest. At 
length thf^piitron compelled them to get out upon the rocks and 
VOL. xxiii . — Westminster Review* 3 i 
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shift the boat along, which they did without much difliculLy, restoring 
IIS once more to the deeper current. The completion of this operation 
wns the signal for another hour of rccreatioiij which our Wallacinans 
devoted to smoking, keeping the while under their legs the oars high 
out of tlie water. I nevpr beheld such a picture of laziness as that 
which these men presented. Clur patron seemed to have the faculty 
of guiding the boat, though wrapped in profound sleep; and his 
companions, when they were not eating or drinking, were either 
sleeping, smoking, singing, or lounging, anything save working, 
which they continued as much as they possibly could, to iivoid.’ — i. 87* 

At Orsova, Mr. Quin falls in with Count Szechenyi, a 
reforming Hungarian nobleman, from whom ho meets with 
great kindness. This nobleman’s character and conduct dcinon- 
strale how much it is possible for one virtuous and able man, 
placed in a powerful position, to do for a country. Employing 
the advantages which his wealth, his rank, and Ins superior 
education give him over the mass of his countrymen solely and 
most zealously for the good of his country, he appeared to pos- 
sess nearly every quality to be looked for in a truly virtuous and 
enlightened citizen. ^ 

The Count translated for Mr. Quin one or two of his article's 
in the Pesth newspapers. — 

Mils st\lcof writing is pupmnt and goodhumoured, wholly free 
from pedantry, and his admonitions, which arc pregnant with good 
sense, are conveyed in a friendly and even parental tone, which shows 
how deeply this cxcclleni man has the welfare of his native land at * 
heart. Personal ambition appeared to me to have no share in his ^ 
motives of action ; they seem to spring exclusively from a fervent, * 
I might ulmosit say, a romantic affection for his conntiy. He loves 
Hungary as a youth loves the first mistress of his heart ; indeed he 
familiarly calls his country his wife," and he looks upon all its 
jiihnliicnnts as his children. He is perfectly aware that nations never 
profit by historical experience, that they must purchase it by a series of 
trials for themselves ; at the same time be labours incessantly by his 
writings to diffuse amongst his countrymen the ample treasures of 
information which he has collected during his travels and a regular 
course of study directed entirely towards that object.’ 

' Tlic Count, as I have said, is now in the blooiHiPf life, yet I regret 
to add that his health is occasionally interrupted, I sincerely trust not 
yet undcrinincd, by some inexplicable derangement of the dij^estivc 
organs. When not affected particularly by this malaily, which is of a 
])eriodical character, he appears to be a vigorous, strongbodied, active, 
indefatigable, country gentleman ; fond of rural sports in the season ; 
a capitial shot, and an excellent horseman. He is of the middle stature, 
of a good military figure, and a most intelligent and engaging coun- 
tenance. His manners are those of a perfectly wcILbred gentleman : 
indeed if he had not spoken English with somewhat of n foreign 
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accent^ I should have easily mistaken him for one of my own country- 
men^ of that class who, from talent and information, combined with 
high birth, possess influence in the House of Commons/ 

* Speaking pf the Hungarian language he observed, that in his 
opinion, its roots were Turkish. It was an extremely difficult language 
for n foreigner to lenrn ; but nt the ssmic time, peculiarly calculated for 
the expression of noble thoughts, as well os for the fuiniliar purposes 
of society. By his writings, which arc all in Hungarian, he has given 
the tone on that subject, in consequence of the eminent station which 
lie holds from birth and property — and from being also the most popular 
man in the kingdom. He showed me an '' Annual,’* with very good 
enibcllisliments, and one or two other books, whicli were printed 
at Pestli, in a style of typography not excelled in any other 
country/ — i. 138 . 

Reform is already actively at work in Hungary; as^will appear 
from the following paasage.-*- 

' Hungary will undoubtedly derive great commercial advantoges 
from the steam navigation of the Danube ; but, although enlightened 
men are not indifferent to that result, yet they look upon the enter- 
prj^e rather with the hope of seeing their country derive from it a 
A^^urupcan position. When the people come more in contact with 
foreign nations, their emulation will be naturally excited ; they will be 
induced to improve their roads, to build bridges, to excavate canals 
to improve their towns, to give a style to their houses and public 
ediflees, and to civilize their manners/ 

'These are the views of prudent and thorough reformers, who, 
avoiding the ordinary clash of interests and prejudices, work upon a 
comprehensive plan, more for the future than the present, and addressed 
to the improving intelligence, not to the passions, of the people. To 
check every impulse that would lead to precipitate changes, which could 
only be brought about by the effusion of blood, and to jircpnrc the 
minds of men by a slow but indefeasible process for the blessings of 
rational freedom, are the leading principles of their policy. The 
Austrian government perceives this clearly, and although Prince 
Metternich fears the reformers, there are no men in the imperial 
dominions for whom he entertains a higher respect. Such men 
indeed are amenable to no government jealousies — each in his own 
sphere is a fate that overrules them/ 

' While from their familiar acquaintance with the institutions of most 
of the countries of Europe, es|iecially with those of England, which 
they admire almost to idolatry, the reformers plainly see, and lament, 
(he numerous deiiciencics hy which Hungary is still detained in the 
back ground of civilization •, nevertheless, they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that fundamental changes must he the work of time, if they 
are to be useful and permanent. They are perfectly conversant with 
the character of their countrymen : allow for their ignorance and their 
prejudices ; which, however, they never lose an oppcirtunity of rebuking, 
when they can do so with effect, and without giving |>ersonal offence. 

2 li 
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They listen calmly totibjections^ from whatever quarter they proceed •, 
weigh them patiently ; admit them for what they are worth and 
profit by them^ if they can^ in tlieir further proceedings. If an obstacle 
cannot be conquered this ye&r, they are contented to wait until the 
principle makes further progress, and a more favourable opportunity 
may arrive for further consideration. Several influential magnates in 
the diet are disposed to coincide in these opinions ; they are, certainly, 
resolved on some important alteration's 5 but they will not attempt to 
curry them into effect until Hungary shdl be better prepared for them 
than it is at this moment.’ 

' In the mean time, all practicable measures of an auxiliary nature 
arc in progress. For instance, a club has been established at Pesth, 
upon the Loudon system j of which all the magnates, most of the 
deputies, and of those whom we would call the principal gentry, are 
members. They assemble frequently in groups, and freely discuss 
political topics at their club-house, which they call the National 
Casino. The very epithet, “ national," is not without its spell upon 
these conversations. The English, German, and French reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, and popular publications of every descrip- 
tion, are found in their reading-room ; they have also lectures on the 
sciences and fine arts i and are thus b^inning to Europeanize their 
minds. Some time after this club had been established, Prince MettL* 
iiich of course turned his attention to it, and felt no small alarm, when 
he perceived its natural tendency. He required an explanation of its 
purposes from tiie Count Szcchenyi ; and upon hearing him, decided 
that it required control. ** If you wish to control it, rejoined the 
Count, the only way .to accomplish your object, is to give us a good 
subscription, and become one of our members. You will then have a 
vote, and your personal influence will, no doubt, have its due effect.” 
The prince took the hint, and joined the club, which is now in a 
flourishing condition.’ 

' Another of the auxiliary measures of the reformers so characteristic 
of their admirable sagacity and forecast, os well as of the prejudices of 
the Hungarian nobility, which they have to contend against, is the 
proposed bridge across the Danube, to connect Pesth with Buda, 
which 1 have already mentioned. The steam navigation of the Danube 
will also be a most powerful instrument of civilization ; for it is quite 
true that steam and civilization are daily becoming almost convertible 
terms. Wherever one of these is found, the other cannot be far distant. 
A newspaper also is published at Pesth, and that, too, in the Hungarian 
language— a prodigious innovation, and one that promises important 
consequences ; for there is no law of censorship in Hungary ; and it is 
not very likely that the diet will sanction any proposition of the kind. 
There is, besides, an academy ut Pesth, somewhat on the plan of the 
French Institute, which publishes its transactions and papers in a 
quarterly journal. To that journal, as well as to the newspaper, the 
reformers frequently contribute articles, written generally for the 
pur|x» 8 e of correcting some national prejudice, or inculcating some 
wholesome principle of legislation. These articles they sign with their 
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names^ as they are determined to carry on all their plans of improve- 
ment in the face of day, and upon the system, of keeping within the 
law/' which they perfectly well understand.' 

* Count Szethenyi has written two very elaborate and able works, one 
on credit, with the view of doing away altogether the Ry.(;teni of entails, 
in those cases where the life-owner of an estate chooses to borrow sums 
of money upon its security. In such cases, the writer contends, that if 
the loan be not repaid before the death of the mortgagor, the niort- 
gag^ce should be at liberty to sell so much of the estate as may be 
sutiicient to meet the debt. The evils which grow out of the present 
system in Hungary are enormous, as the nobles retain so much of the 
old feudal influence that they borrow money in the most reckless 
nianiier ; and having no more than a life interest to pledge for the 
funds so acquired, the creditor is often defrauded of his just demand. 
If the whole estate were liable to it, the younger children would be 
interested in checking the wild extravagance which now prevails' in 
most of the higher noble families of Hungary ; and they would them, 
selves learn betimes the value of economy, without which they never 
can be truly independent. The Count’s second work is of a more 
miscellaneous character — it discusses the various reforms of which. 
H^^ngary stands in need, with a view to the amelioration of its histi* 
tutions, the construction of roads, bridges, and canals. He shows, 
fnmi a careful survey, that the interior of the country superabounds in 
natural wealth, which only requires practicable communicatious with 
the frontiers, in order to convert it into gold.’ 

* The tnaiuicr in which one of these books found its way to the light 
is worth mentioning. The Count, by way of precaution, although he 
was aware of there being no legal censorship in Hungary, submitted 
his work to the censor appointed by the Austrian government. The 
censor in the first instance licensed the publication $ but while it was 
going through the press, the eleventh sheet having been already 
])rintcd, an order was issued putting a stop to its further progress. Hy 
some means or other the sheets which were printed, together with the 
remainder of the manuscript, found their way to Leipsic, and hack 
again to Pesth in the shape of a neatly printed volume, of which a 
thousand copies were sold before the government knew of its arrival ! 
Previously to that event the Count sought in vain for an explanation 
of the reasons upon which the license had been withdrawn ; but when 
the book could no longer be suppressed, apology after apology was 
made for the stupid blunder of some of the authorities, which alone had 
been the cause of the delay ! Inquiry was made as to the particular 
officer wlio had issued the order, but no such officer could be found, no 
such onler was in existence, and the mystery attciuling llie prohi- 
bition of the work became just as difficult to bo solved as that of its 
publication.' 

'Another Hiincarian magiiiitc had written and printed at Posth a 
very strong tract indeed in favour of reform. But it could only be 
purchased at Bucharest, ' whence it returned, as if upon the " viewless 
winds/’ whenever it was onlered. These transactions led to the settle ■ 
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incnt of the fuct^ that there was no law nuthnriKiiig a censorship in 
Hungary, and the first offspring of this advance in knowledge was the 
rstablislimcnt of a newspaper. Other newspapers doubtless will 
follow, and us there are an l^nglish manufacturer of paper at Pesth^ 
and a type-foundry upon the most improved system^ the press will, in 
due time, accomplish its wonders'in tliat region/ 

* If the diet could be induced to take upon itself the whole of the 
expenses required tor improving the navigation of the Danube, such 
an act would be u virtual declaration of independence. I have no 
doubt that this measure will be soon sulopted, and that the day is not 
distant when the crowns of Austria and Hungary must be separated. 
There is at present no indisposition in Hungary to accept a king from 
the imperial family — but he must fix his residence at Pcsth, and be 
contented to rule under the control of the ancient constitution of the 
country, which requires very few alterations in order to accommodate 
its provisions to the modern condition.of society/— *i. 130. 

Count Szcchenyi joined the steam-boat party between 
Moldava and Orsova, intending to go down the Danube as far 
as Riitscliuk. llis object was to proceed to Bucharest, in order 
to obtain the sanction of the hospodar, for tlie improvements 
which were meditated in the bed and on the banks of tlie rivlr 
within his principality. At Gludova, they found the Argo 
steamer wailing for them. What would Jason and his * chosen 
IieroGs ’ have thought of the Argo * steamer?^ It almost realizes 
the prophetic chant of Virgil, 

* Alter crit turn Tiphys, ct altera quae vehat Argo 

Delectus lieroas/ 

Air. Quin thinks that they hit upon the exact site of Trajan’s 
bridge across the Danube. — 

' Oil our return 1o the steamer, some discussion arose as to the 
exact bite of Trajan's bridge across the Danube, wliicli, thougii 
recorded in history, had hitherto puzzled all the commentators ; as, In 
fact, no trace of that once magnificent edifice had been discovered for 
inaiiy agcb. Tlie Count suggested that, as the river was now so low, 
there was a cliance of our settling the question by a personal examina- 
tion. Accordingly, we proceeded on foot along the Wallaclihin shore, 
until we arrived at the ruins of an ancient tower, built on an eminence, 
which had been evidently raised by artificial means. The tower was 
of lloinuii construction, and, as we conjectured that it might have been 
intended as a guard-station for the defence of the bridge, wc ascended 
theeinincucc with no slight fbelings of curiosity,' 

* liooking down the river, which is here of no very great width, and 
divided by a sandbank, which, however, cannot be perceptible in the 
ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly observed the water curling 
over a series of impediments extending in a right line flrom bank to 
bank. At both extremities of this line we perceived on the land the 
remains of square pillars ) and, on approaching the ruin on our side. 
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\vc fouiul it instructed of blocks of stone, fncod towards the river 
with Roman tiles, evidently forming the buttress of the tirst arch of the 
bridge. In the river itself we counted the remains of six or heveii 
pillars, whiehahad manifestly served to sustain as many arches, con- 
necting- the bank on which wc stood with the opposite one. No doubt 
therefore could remain that here Wlis the site of Tiajaii’s celebrated 
bridge, a marvellous work foi the times in which he lived, considering 
that it had been constructed on one of the most remote coniines of tlic 
Roman empire. 1 calculated that these interesting ruius were about 
three English miles from Gladova. 1 brought away a fragment of 
a tile, as a rude luemorial of our discovery/— i. J 50. 

The following memorandum ^ the navigable extent of the 
Danube, by Count Szcchcnyi, makt's the course of that river 
considerably longer tlian the usual accounts. — 

* The Count, who was seldom idle, sat down, upon our return to our 
cabin, and wrote for me, in English, a niemoratiduui of the distances 
of the navigable stations on the Danube, which 1 here copy. 

German miles. 



Part. 

Totol. 

Vrom Eschingcii to Regensburg 

.50 

50 

— Regensburg to \'ienna . . • . 

.50 

1(10 

— — Vienna to Pesth . ... 

40 

110 

— — Pesth to Petenvardein 

f)0 

‘200 

— — Peterwardein to Orsova 

40 

2t0 

— Orsova to Gulnc/ 

100 

310 

— Galaez to the Black Sea 



If we add to these items the distance from the mouth 
of the Danube to Constantinople, by the Black Sea, 

which is seventy German miles 

70 


then the total distance from Eschingen to Con- 
stantinople will be four hundred and tiiirtv-livc 

German miles ..... 


4S5 

or about one thousand nine hundred and lifty- 
cight miles of English admeasurement. 


' As the voyage by steam, however, can only be made from rresburg 
to Constantinople, the distance is reduced to about fourteen hundred 
and forty English miles ; which, when the steam-boat establishment 
and works on the Danube are completed, might he easily traversed in 
eight days and nights. At present, the journey overland from Vienna 
t«> (Constantinople cannot be made in the ordinary mode of travelling 
within less than three weeks. The new route by the Danube will 
exhibit, therefore, one of the mostim{)ortnnt triumphs over time which 
the steam-engine has yet accomplished/ — i. 151. 

A little below Argugrad, the boat ' penetrated a sandbank, 
where it remained as firmly fixed as if it bad grown up from the 
bottom of the river/ Seeing no prospect of getting toe steamer 
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afloat again within a reasonable time, Mr. Quin adopted the 
following course. — 

* Towards evening, while J was walking alone on deck, impatient 
of the obstruction which my voyage had encountered, aft Italian ship" 
carpenter, whom we had taken on board nt Gladova, came to 
announce to me that a boat was in sight, which he knew to belong 
to sonic Zantiotes, with whom he had been employed in constructing 
the two frigates we had seen at Semendria. The boat, he added, was 
certainly on its way to the Black Sea, where they would coast it down 
to the Bosphorus, and so on by the Hellespont and the Archipelago, 
to Zante/ 

' I had already learned from the captain that beyond llutschuk, the 
banks of the Danube were low,*marshy, and wholly destitute of 
interest, especially for one who had passed through the splendid 
scenery between Moldava and the Iron Door. 1 was informed, 
moreover, that if 1 went as far as Silistria, I should have very little 
chance of finding horses there, and would run the risk of being 
even inhospitably treated by the Russians, who might suppose that 1 
had some political purpose in view, in paying their garrison a visit. 
J therefore resolved to take a passage in the Zantiote boat to 
Kutschuk. The Italian informed me that the men to whom Jr. 
belonged were perfectly trustworthy and civil, and that as I was an 
Englishman, and in some degree a fellow-subject of theirs, 1 might 
dejiend u|ion the best accommodation they could afford me.' 

^ It was no very welcome change to pass from the comparative 
luxuries of the steamer— from a good mattress, excellent dinners, 
champagne, and the fascinating society of the Count, to an open boat, 
manned by Greek carpenters, with whose conversational laugusige £ 
was wholly unacquainted. But my anxiety to go on,’* superseded 
all other considerations ; and there w'as, moreover, an adventurous 
character about the transition, which was not without its influence 
U|)on a mind fond of examining the phases of human character in 
every shade of society. Tiic Servian Jew we had left nt Vidin ; the 
Moldavian poet hail been for some days laid up with a nervous fever. 
But when he heard of my resolution, he crept up on deck to take 
leave of me.' 

* As the Zantiote boat, which to me, at first, ap|)carcd like a little 
black speck in the distance, approached I desired the Italian to hail it, 
and inquired whither they were bound. Plis former companions 
immediately recognised him, and they pulled up, within quarantine 
distance, of the steamer. They said that they were on their way 
home i that they had two Turkish passengers ; one for Nicoiiolis, the 
other for Rutschuk ; that they would be very happy to aflbrd me a 
passage, if I would accept it, as far as I pleased, and thal^ I might 
depend upon their attention. The goodhumoured look of these 
lon'an islanders confirmed me in my determination, and I much 
surprised the Count, who with Mr. Tasner, was busily engaged in 
writing, when I went to communicate to him my plansi and to bid 
him farewell* Though not prepared for so sudden a separation, he 
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saw at once jtliat the opportunity of so soon pursuing my voyage to 
llutschuk ought not to be thrown away^ as he confessed that he was 
not very certain of being able to go overland to Bucharest or 
Giurgeva. ilaving already made the jburney to Constantinople from 
Scnilin, he gave me some useful instructions sis to the mode in which 
1 should proceed^ and directed the\:aptainj who was acquainted with 
the Wallachian language, to furnish me with a letter to the agent of 
the Steam Navigation Company at Rutschuk/ — i. p. 191. 

The following scene at a Turkish village, conveys a forcible 
impression of the effect of Turkish habits on a new spectator. 

^ At half-past six we stopped for the night, and landed, by the light 
of the moon, near a small village) where my Tartar friend gave us to 
understand we should meet with excellent accommodations. The path 
led us by an old fortress, near which the khan was situated, we found 
tlie owner standing outside, and he showed us a ladder by which we 
ascended to an open balcony covered with mats, lie then took a key 
out of his pocket and opened a door through which we entered a large 
room, divided as usual by low railings into several compartments, one 
of which, however, was considerably elevated above the rest, and was 
.covered with a finer mat. The embers were still alive in the fireplace, 
which exactly resembled the hearth already described, except that it 
had a reservoir beneath for the ashes. I sat down upon the edge of 
the elevated box. My fellow-passengers, and most of the crew who 
came with us, took off their shoes in the middle of the room, and then 
seated themselves in the usual attitude of Turks, in one of the lower 
compartments.' 

' Coffee was served without sugar, but my friend, more provident 
than myself, produced from beneath his cincture a little paper of 
sugar, which he gave me. Noureddin smoked the hooka, or nargille 
( i. €, fire and water), the bubbling noise of which W'ns peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to my ear. This instrument resembles a large carved glass 
decanter, in the neck of which two small tubes arc inserted. One of 
these tubes communicates with an elastic pipe which reaches the 
mouth of the smoker ; the other tube terminates at the top of the 
decanter in a small cup,*ca11ed the iotdr, in which the dried leaves arc 
placed, whose essence is to be extracted. These leaves usually come 
from Shiraz ; they are a species of tobacco much relished by Turks, 
but when ignited, the smoke is so rancid that they are obliged to 
purify and mitigate it by passing it through water. The two tubes 
inserted in the neck of the decanter descend halfway down the vessel, 
and the remaining half is nearly filled with water. Thus the suction 
through the clastic pipe and one of the small tubes draws down the 
smoke from the loule, which, after depositing all its impurities in the 
water, passes into the mouth of the o^rator.' 

* In the course of an hour siqiper was brought in, which consisted 
of chicken stewed and served in a savoury sauce, hot bread, hot 
buttered cakes, and boiled rice, which I found by no ineaiis unpalat- 
able, notwithstanding my recent conversion to the Fytlul^rean 
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systeui. These dishes were cooked by the female branches of the 
fiimily» in the lower iiptirtmeiits of the house^ which to us of course 
were inaccessible. Even in the most obscure villages of Turkey the 
custom of secluding the womdh from every ])lace frequented by man 
is most rigidly observed. I began already to feel the sombre colour, 
which this national law imparts to* the external appearance of every 
Turkish community 1 visited. Men— constantly men, and. nothing 
but men, were to be seen every where— so much so that I gut quite 
tired of looking at them.' — i. p. 

' Before we dipped our fingers in the dish, we washed them, our 
host pouring out water on them from ajar with one hand, while the 
other supplied us with a towel. This operation tended in some degree 
—a very, very small degree I must confess, to reconcile me to the 
further process of dividing the members of our prey with my greasy 
friend Noureddin, and two nr three of our crew. 1 could also have 
excused the attentions of the I'artar, wlio really meant to be roost 
friendly, when he selected from the middle of the stew a couple of 
legs for my approbation. However, cautiously avoiding the part 
which he touched, 1 found the remainder very pleasant.* 

' From circiiinstanccs which afterwanls took place, I inferred that 
perhaps it was as well that while we sat upon the mat to supper, I 
could not see all the contents of our dish very plainly. The light, sT' 
solitary candle, was stuck in a sconce by the shlc of the elevated fire- 
place, an<l lent to us but a feeble ray. Nor can I even now think 
without horror upon the courage with which, adopting the manners 
of my companions, I immersed my bread in the sauce after the more 
solid materials had vanished. The bread was unleavened, and hot, 
having been just baked for us on the hearth in the harem below. It 
was prepared in large cakes, which were broken into pieces, and 
arranged round the dish. The buttered cakes formed tiic second 
course, but I did not touch them, as they appeared not to have been 
cleanly made. 1 supped chiefiy on the boiled rice, which I utc with a . 
wooden spoon, and finished oif with grapes and coffee. When the 
pip(‘s and hooka were again resorted to, some Turks came in who 
seemed to be acquaintances of the Tartar. I'hey appeared glad to sec 
him, and after conversing with him at some length, one of them who 
spoke a little Italian, asked me if I were an Englishinnn. I answered 
of course in the alliriiiativc. He then asked me how long it was since 
1 left England. I told him that after my departure from London I 
spent some time in Paris, wliich I hail quitted exactly a month ago. 
My interrogator and his friends looked quite astonished at the ex|)edi- 
tioii with which 1 had so far accomplislicd mv journey. But when I 
added that I lost nearly the half of that month in delays of one kind 
or another, and that wiien the steam navigation of the Danube should 
be completed, I might hope to make the whole journey from London 
to Constantinople in fourteen days, they gave up any further inquiry 
into the matter; it was altogether beyonu their comprehension.* 

' Preparations were made for our stay at the khan during the re* 

malnder of the night. A flock bed was brought up from below and 
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spread for me in the elevated compartment. It was covered with a 
wadded silk counterpanOj to which a foul sheet was sewn on the 
inside. A large grcasy-looking pillow was placed at the head. 1 felt 
an instinctive reluctance to commit for some hours of iincon^ 

sciousness to the keeping of this concern hut ns all my companions 
were either preparing for repose oirthe mats which they occupied, or 
were already wrapped in sleep, I took off my coat, hung up my cloak 
over my head, and got under the counterpane, liut 1 was not long 
In my position before I was ajiprized of the presence of numerous 
intruders. The reader may imagine my uneasiness, although they did 
me the honour of simply marching in multitudes over my face and 
hands, for 1 happen to be one of the human race whose blood, for 
some unaccountable cause, they arc uniformly compelled to spare. An 
immense cat came also to share my couch ; but to her company 1 
objected at once without the least ceremony.' 

‘ Matters being in this situation, and new colonics swarming around 
me every moment, I started up and performed a series of pirouettes 
on my bed, until 1 disencumbered myself of some at least of my too 
curious acquaintances. Noureddin meanwhile awoke, and having 
succeeded in lighting the candle by blowing into n flame an almost 
t^tinguished ember, which reflected a Rcnihraiidt brightness on his 
'gray neard and swarthy cheek, proceeded to smoke his hooka, w'hosc 
bubbling sounds were by no means music to my car. I bid myself 
ill my cloak, applying to my soul the flattering unction that I might 
thus avoid all iny enemies, and laid down outside the counterpane. 
Happily the dogs of tlic village had held an aggregate meeting, wherein 
they agreed that the Englishman should have no sleep that night, and 
straitwny they despatched a radical deputation to present to me their 
iiiipcrtiiient address. 1 say ''happily,” because I had scarcely re- 
mained half an hour listening to their clamour, when, peeping out 
from my place of concealment, I beheld the walls at my head and at 
my left hand literally black with many armies, bent on fresh hostili- 
ties. 1 was struck with horror. Even Noureddin was astonished, 
'i'hcrc was no alternative but to return to the boat, and I cannot soon 
forget the obliging manner in which my proposition to that effect was 
iinincdiatcly adopted by all parties, but not before my cloak had 
undergone a thorough cleansing.' 

' It was midnight when we found ourselves once more beneath our 
matted canopy. I'lic pure atmosphere, and my couch formed of ni)' 
portmanteau, carpet-bng, and pillow of walnuts, were delicious after 
the close and populous prison from which we had just eliected our 
escape. 1 fell into a profound sleep, from which 1 never awoke until 
six o’clock in the morning. 1 then washed my face and hands in the 
]>anube, and felt as joyous gs the day itselFj which was splendid. As 
the men had resumed their oars soon after our return to the boat, vre 
hud made good way during the night The banks of the river con- 
tinued flat and wholly devoid of interest We did not meet even a 
single wherry on the water to interrupt the duliiess of the scene. 
Now and then^ indeed^ we encountered large dark green water^anakes^ 
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swimming against the current, by the undulating motion of their 
tails, holding their heads carefully out of the element. If we attempted 
to strike them with an oar, they dived instantly, and reapiicared a few 
minutes after at a considerable distance. Large flocks of wild ducks 
also passed, high over our heads, which sometimes produced a singular 
effect by their wings glistening in the distant hazy air.'— i. p. 204f. 

The following is the description of a Turkish town.— 

* When iirst I beheld Kutschuk at a distance with its numerous 
mos(]ues and minarets shining in the sun, rising on a bold promontory 
from the edge of the vast expanse of waters formed by the Danube, I 
felt confident that it was a wealthy, populous, active, cleanly, and 
handsome city, which I should experience great gratification in ex- 
amining. Never was my imagination more deceived. A more 
poverty-stricken, deserted, idle, filthy, ill-contrived town does not 
exist, 1 believe, even in Turkey. All the habitations, with the excep- 
tion of the greater part of the shops, are literally turned outside in. 
That is to say, the streets on each side present only lines of dead walls, 
without even a window to 'relieve their desolate appearance. The 
'' fronts" of the houses are all, as an Irishman might say, back- 
wards," opening to a courtyard, which is entered by a gate.' 

' In Spain the private residences are built in the form of a 8quar«?tK« 
with an open space in the middle, but still fronting to the street. The 
streets of Rutschuk look like the ways through a fortress, nothing 
but wall on each side, except where the gates here and there interrupt 
the dull uniformity of the stone and mortar. I now, for the first time, 
understood the truth of the phrase, that the Turks were only '' en- 
camped ” in Europe. This is literally the fact. Almost all the towns 
which 1 afterwards visited in Bulgaria, as well as in UoniaQia, were 
c nstnictcd on the same plan, evidently with a view to self-defence, 
for every house was in itself a fortress.’ — i. p. 221. 

From Rutschuk Mr. Quin proceeded by land to Constanti- 
nople, a distance of about 360 English miles. He made the 
journey on horseback, attended by a Tartar guide, who was to 
be responsible with bis head for his safety. They were to have 
several relays, of five horses each, on the road; every relay 
accompanied by a postilion. The Tartar was to defray all 
charges ; and after seeing Mr. Quin lodged at a hotel in 
Pera, was to return to Rutschuk with a certificate of his 
charges, arrival, and of his own good conduct on the journey. 
The sum Mr. Quin agreed to pay for this was 2600 piastres, 
about 26/. sterling. 

Mr.' Quin gives an animated account of his ride across the 
Balkan. Once he lost sight of his guide, to the no small 
terror, as it appeared, of the unfortunate Tartar.-^ 

* The afternoon was delightfully fine, neither hot nor cold, but of 
that medium temperature which makes the blood tingle in its circula- 
tion through the channels of the frame. Having been so long confined 
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to vehicles of various descriptions, I enjoyed the free air and the 
boundless greensward, over which 1 was riding. My liorse too, though 
a poor miserable-looking hack, refreshed by a good feed, and an hour’s 
rest, cantered along in a spirited style.. On starting 1 rode on before 
my Tartar a*nd postilion, firmly persuaded that my horse knew the 
road to Shumla as well as cither of,them. For a while 1 heard them 
galloping behind me, but the sound ceasing to reach my ear, f looked 
back, and to my consternation beheld not a creature within the whole 
range of my horizon. 1 waited for a while, and then rode back two or 
three miles without meeting any body. I concluded that 1 had lost 
tny road, and entered another beaten track, to which my horse, how- 
ever, manifested several very intelligible objections. 1 took counsel 
with him, leaving the bridle on his neck, when he deliberately turned 
round, and followed his own course/ 

* My mood of mind at that moment was by no means enviable. 1 
had no means of ascertaining whether I was in the right way to 
Shumla, or whether, as I almost apprehended, from the alacrity of my 
horse, we were returning to Rutschuk. As I had missed my Tartar 
and postilion, whither had they gone? Would they ride forward to 
Shumla to inquire for me, or would they return to Rutschuk, satisfied 
with the sum already paid, in order to justify themselves by stating 
what was the truth, that mv parting from them was my own act ? 
They had all my luggage, and even my cloak; bow was I to cross the 
Balkans without any protection against the reputed inclemency of 
these mountains? They had, moreover, some little remembrances of 
my journey, which I had bought for my wife and children, the loss of 
which 1 believe 1 should have regretted more than any thing else. I 
possessed, indeed, enough of gold in my pocket to defray my expenses 
to Constantinople, but I knew not a syllable of the language spoken 
by the Turks, and was equally^ ignorant of that in use amongst the 
Bulgarians. How was I to inquire my way ? How was I to make 
any body understand what 1 wanted, when U would bo necessary to 
procure fresh horses, and even the scanty iheals with which I must be 
contented on the journey ? Was it quite safe for roe to travel alone, 
and if not, how and where was I to meet with a new guide V 

* These questions passed rapidly through my mind, but I came to 
the conclusion that at all events, 1 would go on. The country rose 
gradually into hills, which indicated that I should soon be in sight of 
the Balkans. I met some shepherds tending their goats, to whom I 
shouted the word Shumla,” and then pointing along the track in 
which I was riding, inquired by this gesticulation, if I were in the 
right road ; to which they seemed to answer in the affirmative, by 
pointing the same way. This information removed a heavy burden of 
doubt and anxiety from my mind. The sun had already set, and 
twilight was fast fading away ; but I allowed my horse to get on after 
his own fashion, trusting to a benignant Providence for protcclion, and 
consoling myself with the thought that I was engaged in an adventure 
which seemed pregnant with interesting incidents.' 
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' * My romantic anticipations were by no means dispersed, when, 
descending into a valley, I arrived at a fountain, round which several 
Bulgarian girls were assembled with pitchers. They seemed to wonder 
very much ** what manner of man ** I was, and I could not help 
admiring their beauteous large black eyes and dark hair, which fell in 
plats on their shoulders, ornamented with pieces of silver coin. Some 
wore similar ornaments in their ears, connected together by beads of 
coral. They were dressed in linen or flannel tunics, marked with a 
red cross on the left breast, to show, 1 presume, that they wero 
Christians, and therefore not obliged to wear the veil. They seemed, 
however, extremely shy; though curiosity, which characterizes the 
sex in every climate, now and then tempted them to take a peep at 
the solitary stranger. 1 prevailed on one of these damsels to allow me 
to drink out of her pitcher ; but as soon as they filled their vessels, 
which they did in a great hurry, they commenced a general flight.’ 

* 1 felt very much inclined to follow them, satisfied that they lived 
in some neighbouring hamlet, where 1 might spend the night, when I 
was alarmed by the sound of two shots, which rapidly followed each 
other, at some distance. Looking round towards the eminence from 
which 1 had myself just descended, I saw in the increasing dust, a 
horseman, galloping wildly as if he were pursued by a whole troop of 
banditti. Holding his pistol in his hand, he directed his cours^ 
towards the fountain, when, looking at me with a frightened aspect, 
his lips trembling, his forehead bathed in pcrsimatioo, he threw him- 
self down from his horse upon the ground, wfJere he sat for a few 
minutes perfectly motionless. It was my Tartar I I hardly knew him, 
so cliangcd was the expression of his countenance, so disordered was 
his turban, and his whole dress, as if he had just fled from a field of 
battle. My postilion appeared soon after, leading the baggage horse, 
but the fifth was missing. It was soon explained, that the horse which 
he had ridden all the day fell on the road soon after our departuro 
from the place where wo had dined ; that every effort was made to get 
him on his legs again, hut that after losing a great deal of time in the 
cxperiincnt they were obliged to abandon the animal ; the more so, as 
from my imprudence in hastening on they found it necessary to come 
in pursuit of me. The Tartar’s head was at stake, which he would 
probably have lost had he not fortunately overtaken me. I blamed 
myself for causing the man so much tribulation, though the occurreneo 
was one of those mere chapters of accidents which now and then arc 
to be found in tho history of every man’s life, be he ever so circum- 
spect.’ — i. p. 238. 

At Adrianople Mr. Quin observed the following specimen of 
Turkish existence.— - 

* However, 1 continued in the attitude of repose, and as 1 could not 
keep my eyes abut 1 niiiiisud myself in observing the still life of a 
tailor's shop opposite, which appeared to be the favourite lounge of 
all the idlers of the town. The master and three journeymen were 
seated in the Turkish fashion, which tailors have adopted in every age 
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and clinic. T4ircc visiters took their scats also on the board* smoking 
their long }npos, and looking on with profound gravity at the perpe- 
tual passing and repnssing of the needles and threads through the 
cloth, whicli was destined in due seasop to beconie a waistcoat or a 
pair of trousers. Not a word escaped an) of the party. A voluptuous* 
well-dressed* fine-looking man* with along gold-headed eaiie balanced 
ill one hand* and his immense pipe in the other* next niatle his 
appearance, lie could not go by the shop without " looking in." 
Kindling his pipe* he also look his station on the board, and while 
his charge of tobacco lusted* seemed to he the happiest of mortals. 
When the last puff expiicil he (pnted Ins seat* walked down the street* 
paid a visit to a tinman* smoked another pipe* came back, sat down 
again in the tailor s shop* where he found the whole party undisturbed* 
filled his pipe again* exhausted it* and seemed fairly at a loss to know 
wiiat he was next to do. He looked up the street, down tiic street* 
went out* came back* stood a few niiniites at the door in a state of 
listlossness* within a degree of petrification* and* at length* resolutely 
disappeared.* — i. UTL 

At several places on this side* on being discovered to be an 
ISnglishman* Mr. Quin was treated with the utmost lespect. 
^ At Burgas* he says — 

' As I was mounting niy horse* several of my new friends pressed 
their hands on my shoulder in a warm and even affectionate manner* 
cxclaming in energetic terms, England and the Sultan at Stamhoul— 
the Russians in thn sen!"' There was a slight “ hurra !” when wc 
rode oil'; and one of the Turks accompanied me through the streets* 
pressing his hand upon my knee.' — i. 278. 

Tiie beauty of the human form in Turkey* which Mr. Quin 
repeatedly notices* may suggest the extent to which climate 
iiitIuencGS the human form. It is certain that the region which 
now constitutes a great part of Turkey, one of the finest in the 
world* has always been remarkable for the beauty of form of 
its inhabitants. This beauty of form the Turks seem* in some 
degree, to have acquired with the country they conquered. 
Originally the Turks* the blacksmiths of Alonnt Iniaus wlio 
learned, as Gibbon says* ' that the same arms which they forged 
for their masters might become in their own hands the in- 
struments of freedom and victory*’ were a different breed ; and 
tlie beauty of their Georgian and Circassian slaves* though 
it docs in part* does not altogether account for the trans- 
formation. 

Mr. Quin devotes a considerable portion of his second 
volume to the discussion of the question between Russia and 
Turkey, into which it is not necessary to enter in thi.s Article. 
From Constantinople he proceeds to Greece, of which — parti- 
cularly the physical peculiarities of climate and sccnery-<^hG 
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ffives some hasty, but vivid and graphic sketches. Even Childe 
Harold did not convey nearly sucii vivid impressions (apart 
from poetical and historical associations) of its delightful climate, 
and tile unrivalled effect of the combination it possesses of the 
scenery of the sea, and bay, and mountain. Here, how- 
ever, Mr. Quin is guilty of a ibult which ought to be noticed. 
He enters occasionally into a regular history of the customs of 
ancient Greece, for no other reason discernible than that he 
happens to be travelling in modern Greece. It is very true that 
an educated man, travelling in Greece, will, and must, and 
ought to make frequent allusion to its ancient history, as the 
strongest bond of sympathy that unites him and all other 
educated men to the country in question. The mere scenery, 
though it equalled or excelled that of Milton’s Eden, would 
be a feeble awakener of interest in comparison. But when a 
traveller enters at such length into descriptions of ancient 
manners as is done here on one or two occasions, the reader is 
apt to fancy that he has taken up Anacharsis or Potter. 

Mr. Quin had an interview with Otho, the young king of 
Greece, whose conversation and manner produced a very- 
favourable impression upon him. From Greece he proceeded 
to Corfu, and thence to Trieste, Venice, Rome, and Naples. 
The following character, met with in the packet from Corfu to 
Trieste, is too good to be omitted. — 

* We all soon discovered that we had a character on board, who 
was likely to afford us some amusement during our voyage, lie was 
dressed in blue fustian trowsers, a shirt, a black serge cassock, a shovel 
hat, and a very scanty mantle of the same material as his cassock, 
scarcely reaching below his shoulders. lie said he was a Frenchman } 
that he had been educated for the church at the college of Limoges ; 
that he had received deacon’s orders. He hod had an inspiration, iie 
assured us, which bode him perform a pilgrimage to the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, and he had gone as far as Alexandria for that 
pur|K)se ; but having been informed at that place by his consul, tliat 
the plague would be very likely to dispose of him if he went much 
farther, he prudently posqioued his pilgrimage, and was now on his 
return to France. His great hat, which had evidently seen much 
service, he wore only on occasions of state ; his ordinary head-dress 
was a silk handkerchief tied tightly round bis forehead, wliich rather 
augmented the caricature expression of his round jolly-looking faro. 
He had his berth forward ; but as he really was a well-educated man, 
and a most eccentric fellow in every way, we frequently drew him out, 
whenever he was not inclined, though that hap]iened very rarely— to 
exhibit himself for our entertainment.’ 

' We sent for the deacon in the evening, and offorcul him some 
punch ; but lie preferred the uiiadiillerated liquor, wliich soon opened 
all the sources of his eloquence. He informed us that he liad a 
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iiiisblon to prcncli to the heathens, anil favoured us \viih some of the 
harangues by which he had meditated to convert them. They were 
very droll j but he argued that drollery was often more convincing 
than a homily, and it was his peculiar mission to laugh the Arab^ out 
of their errors.* We asked him in what languagi* he meant to address 
them, as it was ])()ssiblc they miglit not understand French. To 
which he rejdiedj with a mystic shrug of the shoulders, that wherever 
he went the French language would be instanlly known to every body 
by bispiration ; indeed, it was the only language now spoken in 
raradise, and would soon become universal upon earth !*— ii. 2 ,'jO. 

* It was agreed amongst the sailors that they had never made so 
long and so disagreeable a passage before from Corfu to 'j'ricstc, 
though they had been for some two or tlirec years on that station. 
They, one and all, imputed this niisfortnne to the presence of the 
deacon, whom they looked upon as a harbinger of evil, and as such, 
treated him witli very little ceremony on all occasions. Numberless 
were the quarrels which the captain Imil to compose betv/ecn this man 
nnd the sailors ; he talked to them in his voluble French, which they 
did not understand, and which for that reason the more provoked them. 
He allowed no rudeness to go unrepciled, and even became engaged 
more than once in regular combat for his bed. or his pillow, or his 
•Viflg, or his shoes, or something or another of which they attonipfed 
to deprive him, in order to pick a quarrel with his roveroiice. Tlie 
.slightest cnenuragement on our jiart would liave been aeei'ptcd by 
them as a sufHcicnt warrant on theirs to throw him into the sea.’ 

' Whatever was the state of the weather, the deacon was sure 
to be employed, when not ciilliig or sleeping, in one or two ways ; 
either he was writing his journal, whieli 1 observeil he persevered 
i.'i with great industry, or he was wa'iliing his only shirt in sea** 
water, which he then hung on the cordage of the sails to dry. It so 
liappcncd that the said shirt was blanching in the wind during the late 
gale 3 and that just at the moment the parroquetc'^ was turn into 
tatters, the shirt was seen like a witeli riding on the element, Jilled in a 
balloon shape, and borne otf to a watery grave. The sailors absolutely 
cheered it on its departure, and exclaimed, tiiat as the deacon was thus 
blown overboard in elligy, wo slioiild have no more bad weather ! The 
sudden lulling of the tempest s:iiiNnod tlieiii .soon after that their 
prediction was verided, and they became more complaisant towards 
the original, who was, however, by no means reconciled to the lo.ss he 
had sustained, and imputed it to their knavery-' — ii. 259, 

On the whole, Mr. Quiu’s book is exceedingly valuable, as 
introducing the public to the knowledge of new companions in 
the European struggle for reforni ; with such nccompaniinents of 
amusement and general interest, as are tlie most effective instru- 
ments for giving extension to the information. 

* Perroguet, French, a toi>-gallaiit sail. In lluliun probably pftrnter/ieffo. 

—Ed. 
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Art. XV. — The Poems of William Dunbar, note ^rat eoUeeted, mlh 
Notes and a Memoir of his Life. By David Loing.— 2 vols. 
Kdinburghj Laing and Forbca. Ixindon; Pickering. 1834. 

rpHE rude poetry of the early rhymers of Scotland, has lately 
attracted an amount of kttention which would have consi- 
derably astonished Johnson or Churchill. Labour has been 
bestowed on the subject, which undoubtedly might have been 
on many occasions more profitably spent ; but as these enthu- 
siastic toils among faded parchments and tattered black-letter 
fragments, have exposed to the light of criticism many things 
which are worthy of being preserved as parts of British litera- 
ture, a sketch of what is known concerning the history of Poetry 
in Scotland, previous to the diws of Dunbar, may be interest- 
ing as preparatory to a notice oi his works. 

The Romance of Sir Tristrem, edited by Sir Walter Scott 
in 1804, and attributed by him to Thomas of Erceldoun, is pro- 
duced, not only as the earliest Scotch poem, but as the earliest 
original metrical tale in the English language. To prove these 
two positions required some ingenuity ; and Sir Walter Scott 
having the honour, not only of his countn^t but of his native 
district at heart, succeeded tolerably well. Tliat a person styled 
alternately Thomas of Erceldoun and Thomas the Rhymer 
existed, and that he was enabled to impress the power of his 
genius on the oral traditions of centuries, is undoubted. Long 
after his fame as a romancer, such as it may have been, was 
extinct, he lived, and in more remote districts still lives, in the 
awe and wonder of his countrymen, as a magician and prophet. 
There is scarcely an event in the Scottish annals, from the 
death of Alexander III. to the Douglas cause, to which his 
Laocoon-like prophecies have not been sorrowfully applied. And 
there is hardly a river, a waterfall, or remarkable rock, which 
is not expected to add another testimony to his integrity, by 
becoming the object of some fearful infraction of the laws of 
nature. Old ruined building have received from him their 
respective destinies, some to be restored to wondrous magnifi- 
cence, and others to bear a fate of equally marvellous darkness. 
But these memorials of the mysterions visitant in Elf-land, are 
fading away too fast for the lovers of Scotch novels ; and perhaps 
the last illustrious effect of the powers of * True Thomas,’ was 
the generous arrangement mace by the youthful Byron, as 
reported by himself, that he should cross on horseback R 
bridge destined to fall under.' an only son and an only foal,’ 
rather than his comrade. But the nesh-and-blood existence 
of Tliomas is more satisfactorily proved by Sir Walter Scott, 
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through the medium of vulgar charters ; end it is decided that 
he died before the termination of the thirteenth century, at an 
advanced age. The main support of the external evidence 
which gives*the authorship of Sir Tristrem to Thomas of Ereel> 
doun, is a passage of Robert de Bruniie’s Introduction to his 
Annals. Robert deprecates the pftictice of composing in ' strange 
Inglis/ and after mentioning divers forms of verse (the nature of 
which cannot be explained without a disputative commentary), 
observes very rationally, that verses are of little use unless they 
are understoM by the persons to whom they are addressed, and 
that he has given his own information in a style intelligible to 
' lewed’ and * simple’ men. Then making comments on his 
precursors, he says— 

* I see in song, in sedgcyng talo 
Of Ereeldoune and of Kendale, 

None thaim sayia as (hai thaim wroght, 

And in ther saying it semes noght, 

That may thou here in Sir Tristrem, 

Over gestes it has the steem, 

Over aU that is or was. 

If men it sayd as made Thomas ; 

Botl here it no man so say, 

That of some copple som is away. 

So tbare fayre saying here beforne, 

Is tbare travaile ncrc forlorne ; 

Thai sayd it for pryde and nobleye. 

That non were suilk as they. 

And alle that thai willed overwherc 
Alle that ilke will now forfare. 

Thai sayd it in so quaint Inglis, 

That many wate not what it is,’ &c. 

As farther evidence, a manuscript fragment of a French 
Romance in the possession of the late Mr. Douce, mentions 
the story of Sir Tristrem as told by * Thomas’ and Gotfned von 
Strasburgb in a German romance on the same subject, and 
quotes '^omas of Brittania,’ who can be no other than the 
aforesaid ’^omos of Erceldoun. All this was clenched by the 
internal evidence of the initiatory lines of the romance.— 

* I was at Ereeldoune : 

With Thomas spak Y thare ; 

Ther herd Y reae in roune. 

Who Tristrem gat and bare.’ 

The Anchinlech MS, from which this romance is copied, is a 
thick vellum volume containing upwards of forty different pieces ; 
and unfortunately for antiquaries, the scribe had affbrded temp- 

2 K 2 •' 
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tatioQ to men of taste by illaa)}nating the capitals, most of 
which are cut out. It was the 'fate of the important word 
* Erceldoune ’ to be neatly cut away along with the little picture 
above it, and cavilling critics complained that Sir Walter 
had no evidence for filling it up. Fortunately however 
for the honour of Scotland, it had been the practice of the 
scribe to write the first line of each separate piece, on the last 
page of the one preceding by way or catchword, and in this 
guise the word ' Erceldoune ’ appears. But in her claim to the 
first British romance, Scotland has not escaped so well in other 
respects. Mr. Price the editor of the last edition of Warlon's 
History of English Poetry, has proved that the Thomas of 
' Brittania’ so complacently identified with the Scotch seer, 
existed at an earlier period, and is quoted as composing in 
Iforman French. It was further observed, that if this romance 
of Sir Tristrem were the one commented on by Robert de 
Brunne, its * Inglis ’ is not a whit more quaint than his own, 
nor can his observation that men cannot repeat it as Thomas 
made it, but ‘ that of some copple som is away,’ be easily 
applied to a piece of versification pecnliarly melodious atld- 
tripping even when compared with the productions of a 
later age than that assigned to it. In confirmation of the re- 
mark of De Bruune, Sir Walter Scott notes one or two 
instances of lines left out ; but the omissions were probably 
owing to some accident which the scribe alone could explain, 
and nave certainly by no means added to the facility of reci- 
tation, unless the lines so spared were very different from the 
others. 

It was moreover observed, that there are no words of purely 
Scotch origin in Sir Tristrem. In the language there is certainly 
great similarity to that of * Haveloch the Dane,’ and the * Geste 
of King Horne,’ English romances probably contemporaiy ; but 
there were peculiarities connected with the early language of 
Scotland, to be shortly noticed, which render such an argument 
doubtful. It is a more serious objection, that while both 
England and Ireland are alternately the theatres of action in 
the romance, no part of the territory of Scotland is mentioned. 
The events of the thirteenth century showed indeed, that the 
influx of Normans and Saxons from England to a certain 
extent amalgamated the nations, and made many of the higher 
barons look with too much indifference on the yoke of Edward ; 
but the apathy must have been greater than is supposed, or else 
the renowned propensity of Scotchmen to celebrate their native 
land must be of modern growth, if a bard could smg of adven- 
tures in different parts or Britain, without coatriving to bring 
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in Scotland for a share of the ^ory. It is true that the subject 
is peculiarly British or Cimbric, and left no room for celebrating 
the contemporary races either of England or Scotland. But the 
love of celebrating a native district exists independently of any 
descent from the race which may.have inhabited it ; moreover, 
the Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde extended far through the 
West of Scotland, bordering closely on Thomas of Erceldoun’s 
own district. Arthur, if he ever existed, performed as gallant 
feats north of the Tweed as elsewhere, and this scene of his 
exertions would not have been forgotten by the Scotch poet 
It is moreover to be observed that all the other poems in the 
Auchinlech MS. are strictly English, and the word ' Erceldoune* 
in the first line of Sir Tristrem contains perhaps the only 
reference to Scotland in the whole. Nor are the terms in 
which the poem commences, by any means indicative of its 
being the pure composition of Thomas. The narrator says he was 
at Erceldoun, that there he met Thomas, who told him a story 
which he intends to tell over again, but by no means promising 
to, adhere to the language of the original. The story was a 
celebrated one among the * sedgers ’ ol the period, and found its 
way into most languages in Europe. Thomas of Erceldoun had 
certainly from all accounts his own version of it, and that by no 
means a contemptible one ; but it seems very doubtful indeed, 
whether we are now in possession of this treasure. 

Passing over one or two names after whose works a hue-and- 
cry is now going on with some appearance of success, the next 
Scotch poem in order of time, is of a more tangible and authentic 
description. Archdeacon Barbour composed towards the end of 
the 1 4th century the metrical tale, or rather history, of * The 
Bruce.’ The story of long-suffering and final triumph 
which this subject embraced, would have rendered such a book 
popular in Scotland from a far feebler hand than that of Barbour. 
In an imaginative point of view, this work is not so ambitious 
as Sir Tristrem, and probably many would object to its being 
admitted within the pale of poetry. The’"harrative as it^ alter- 
nately records distress and danger, or victory^ and exultation, is 
simple, plain, and unadorned, and in many instances has been 
considered, even by the judicious and scrutinizing Lord Hailes, 
as good historical authority. The Archdeacon perhaps rightly 
considered, that a clear narrative of the events of the recovery 
of Scotland, in the language of Scotland, would be a bettor gift 
to his countrymen, than an imaginative production to gratify 
more exalted tastes, or a history in a dead language to suit more 
1 aned intellects. But his narrative is not without its ornaments. 
A j^ldnesB of sentiment more rhetorical than strictly poetical. 
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is frequently expressed, and there is occasionally a burst of 
high independent feeling. As a characteristic specimen, Robert 
the Bruce is made thus to address his host before the Battle of 
Bannockburn. — 

* And quhen It cummys to the fycht. 

Ilk man set hart, will, and mycht. 

To stynt our fayis mckill prid. 

On horss thai will arrayit rid | 

And cum on you in full gret hy. 

Mete thaim with speris hardely. 

And think than on the mekill ill. 

That thai and tharis has done ws till ; 

And ar in will yeit for to do, 

Giff thai haf mycht to cum thar to. 

And certis, me think weill that ye 
For owt abasing aucht to be 
Worthy, and of gret wassclagis. 

For we haff thrc gret awantagis. 

The first is, that we haf the rycht ; 

And for the rycht ay God will fyckt. 

The tothcr is, that thai cummyn ar. 

For lyppynning of thair gret powar. 

To sek ws in our awne land ; 

And has broucht her, rycht till our hand, 

Ryches in to sa gret quantity. 

That the powrest of yow sail be 
Bath rych, and mychty thar with all, 

Giff that we wyne, as wcill may fidl. 

The thrid is, that we for our lyvis. 

And for our childrc, and for our wywis. 

And for our fredomc, and for our land, 

Ar strenycit in to bataill for to stand. 

And thai, for thair mycht ancrly. 

And for thai lat of ws hcychtly. 

And for thai wald distn>y ws all^ 

Maiss thaim to fycht : hot yeit may full. 

That thai sail rew thair barganyng.' 

Another well known passage begins in the following high 
straiu.-- 

* A ! fredome is a noble thing ! 

Fredome mayss man to haiff liking : 

Fredomc all solace to man giflSs : 

He Icvys at ess that frely Icvys ! 

A noble hart may haiff none ess, 

Na cllys nocht that may him pless, 

Gyff fredome failyhe : for fre liking 
Js yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay hoss levyt fre, 

Ifay nocht knmir weill the propytM 
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The angyr^ na the wrechyt dome^ 

That is cowplyt in foulc thyrldome. 

]tut gyff he had essayit it. 

Than all perquer be suld it'wyt ; 

And suld think fredomc mar to pryss. 

Than all the gold in w&rld that is.' 

About a century elapsed from the period of the Bruce, before 
the other hero of Scottish history and romance was celebrated 
in the * Wallace’ of blind Harry. Harry was a wandering min- 
strel, probably the last of his profession that appealed to a re- 
spectable audience ' in bower and hall,’ except the hereditary 
Senachies of the Celts. He appears to have fallen on evil days, 
for during his lifetime an Act was passed against ^ them that 
makes themselves fooles, bards, and other runners about or- 
daining them to have their ears nailed to trees, to be banished, 
and in the spirit of ^ the excellent brevity of the old Scotch 
Acts,’ * gif they be funden againe, that they be hangit.’ The 
grandeur of victory and recovered independence, which orna- 
mqpted the theme of Barbour, was wanting to the minstrel, who 
had little to record except a tissue of foreign oppression and 
domestic perfidy. But in the spirit of true minstrel nationality, 
his eye was fixed on the one redeeming object of that re- 
markable man, whose footsteps he traced in a course of prowess, 
from the time when as a peaceful citizen his hatred was roused 
by oppression, till he was dragged through the streets of London 
at the tails of horses to the gibbet, and the quarters of his body 
sent to ornament his country. But in the acts of this private 
man, there was a higher subject for the soul of popular poetry, 
than in those of the other hero, who however much he suffered 
and achieved, struggled only for a crown. Almost every country 
fated to combat with powerful neighbours, has had at some period 
of its history a popular leader, whose character has so strongly 
incorporated itself with the feelings of his countrymen, that all 
of good and great which the mind can devise is collected in the 
ideal character, and it becomes impossible for the historian to 
reach the unadorned truth. Such is the case with Wallace, and 
it is to be regretted that little is authentically known of one who 
was certainly master of many great and noble qualities. Viewed 
by his countrymen in such a light, his character did not require 
to their eyes the aid of poetic colouring, and it has been remarked 
as a subject on which most poets have failed. Harry’s method 
of ornamenting it, was the more substantial one of simple exagge- 
ration. The hero is represented much in the giant-killing vein, 
as peregrinating the country with the perpetual power of killing 
all southerns, a gigantic and powerful man who for want of a 
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better instrument, can slay bis enemy with the rafter of a house. 
If not so much of a fine gentleman as his later biographer 
Miss Porter has represented him, he is much more of the 
dashing hero. *The poem,’ observes the shfewd Bishop 
Nicholson, * which goes commonly about in old Scotch rhime, 
describes him like a true knight-errant, cleaving bis foes 
generally (through brawn and bane) down to the shoulders, and 
never striking on less than an arm or a leg.’ 

Among other poets who existed in the period intervening 
between these two, Andrew Wyntoun, Prior of St. Serfs Isle 
in Lochlevin, wrote a ponderous * cronikil of Scotland ’ in nine 
books; the number of chapters in each, ranging from twenty to 
eighty. He is an exceedingly distinct and clear writer, gene- 
raUy putting the year and day of the month in verse, and quite 
as explicit on the matters which preceded the birth of Christ, as 
in those which followed. Like Keating and Ceoffry of Monmouth 
however, his minuteness has not saved him from the attacks 
of scrupulous critics, who have rejected many of the glories 
with which he has surrounded the feats of Scottish kings, on ^e 
bare ground that the kings themselves never existed. 

He has a delicate way of telling such occurrences in other 
parts of the world, as might be supposed to influence affairs in 
Scotland ; as * of mannys first creatioune, * of the slauchter of 
Abelle,’ ' of the arke of Noe and of the spate ’ [deluge], treat- 
ing ’ Dewcalyonys Fiude,’ as a separate subject. He tells 
’ how Ynde and other landis lyis,’ ' of the women Amazones,'* and 
' of the assege of Troye.' His method of narrating, in its prolix 
accuracy, bears perhaps more resemblance to the style of the 
Statutes at Large, than of any other work in elegant literature. 
Yet in his pictures of the happiness of a peaceful country, there 
is a sort of calmness and content, which if not poetry, is some- 
thing nearly allied to it ; and in his descriptions of action there 
is often a considerable degree of spirit and vigour. Thus in a 
conflict between the Sheriff of Angus and some Highlanders, he 
says of Sir David Lindsay (not the poet),— 

Throw the body he strak a man 
Wyth his spere doun to the crde : 

That man hald fast his awyn swerd 
Intil his neve, and wp thrawand 
He prcssit hym, noucht agayne standund 
That he wcs pressit to the crde. 

And, with a swake thane of his swerd. 

Throw the sterup ledier, and the butc 
Thro ply or four, abune the fate. 

He stnuk the Lyndesay to the bane; 
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That man na straike gave but that ane ; 

For thare he deit/ * 

Before noticing that distinct class of poets to which Dnn> 
bar belongs; it may be well to givh some farther attention to 
the curious question regarding the latfeuage used by the early 
Scotch poets. It will be observed wat this language, how- 
ever antiquated, possesses few of the peculianties of the 
Scotch; and indeed to ^ Englishman, especially if he is 
acquainted with early English poetry, it is much more intelligible 
than that of the later poets of Scotland. To one who has not 
carried his reading so far back as (lower or Chaucer, the ancient 
Scotch poetry may perhaps assume a very strange aspect ; but 
it is to be observed i eouveno, that almost every discovery of 
an English poem of the fourteenth century, adds to the stoclL of 
words which are common to the Scotch of the present day and 
the English of that period ; while a Scotchman is well known 
to have a great advantage in the reading of early English poetry. 
It would appear that till about the middle of the fourteenth 
(mntury, the languages were nearly common. Warton divides 
we Saxon into three periods, of which the second is the 
Danish Saxon, and the third the Norman. Similar opportunities 
of impregnation with the Danish, were possessed by the English 
and the Scotch ; and accordingly great part of the latter language 
is traced to this source. With the Norman however, it 
seems never to have been so much commingled. The spe- 
cimens of poetry given by Hicks and Warton containing a 
satire on the luxury of the monks, and the Life of St. Margaret 

* The followinjr pasasfre in the Lord of the Isles, will show how closeljr 
Sir Walter Scott followed the spirit of early British poetry in its better 
parts. In his works there occur many instances of his having colourad 
his descriptions from the older poets, but perhaps none in which he has 
committed so close an imitation as in the foHoiving, 

' Yet still on Colonsay's fierce Lord, 

Wlio pressed the chase ndth gory sword 
He rode with spear in rest. 

And through his bloody tartans bor’d. 

And through his gallant breast. 

' Nail’d to the earth, the inoimtaineer 
Yet writh'd him up against the spear 
And swung his broadsword round. 

—Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way. 

Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway. 

The blood gash’d from the wound ; 

And the grim Lord of Ciolonsay 
Hath turn’d him on the ground. 

And laugh’d in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so w«l repaid.’ 
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supposed to be as ancient as the twdfth centnty, are in language 
much resembling that of Barbour and Wyntoun ; a little more 
antiquated in the spelling. The Geste of King Home, which 
Percy dated at about a century after the Conquest; and which 
Mr. Price without stating' his reasons conceives long anterior to 
it, bears a still greater resemblance. In 1828, the poem of 
Haveloch the Dane, known to Camden and regretted by Ritson 
as lost, was edited by Sir Frederick Madden, to gratify the 
luxurious exclusiveness of the Roxburgh club. This is coseval 
with Sir Tristrem, and rivals King Horne in the fame of being 
the earliest English romance. It is translated from the French ; 
but the subject being strictly English, the original is with much 
reason supposed to have been composed in the court language 
of an Anglo-Norman minstrel, while a translation was prepared 
for Robert de Brunne’s friends the * lewed men.’ In this poem 
the resemblance to the early language of Scotland is remarkable. 
It has been assigned as the cause of this similarity, that the 
numerous Saxons who resorted to Scotland previously to and at 
the Conquest, diffused their language through the countiy^ 
and Sir Walter Scott ingeniously maintained, that after the 
Norman invasion, the Saxon language being in England 
confined to the lower classes while in Scotland it became the 
language of the court, might be composed with greater purity 
by the hards of the latter country, than of the former ; but Mr. 
Price and others will not be convinced that English was at 
any time more purely spoken in Scotland than at home. 

Another subject of much mystery is involved in this question. 
The Eastern portion of Scotland, was anciently occupied by the 
people called Piets. These were in the middle of the ninth 
century united with the Scots or Dalriads who had previously 
come over from Ireland and settled in the Western and more 
mountainous part of the country, and arc generally understood 
to have been the ancestors of the present Ilighlan^rs. It was' 
always believed until the days of Pinkerton, that these Scots 
had conquered the Piets and brought them under the dominion 
of their king Kenneth; but that writer maintained that the 
reverse was the case, because the fact depended only on the 
authority of Celtic chroniclers, who always told what was directly 
contrary to the truth. The question whether these same 
Piets were of Celtic or Teutonic origin, has given birth to 
much discussion and learned writing. Tne field of discussion was 
a pretty fair one, for there were very few facts, and those of a 
very pliant nature, to interrupt the opposing anuments. Bede 
indeed clearly states that the Piets came from Scythia, but bis 
authority is not much relied w, and amoog the later Romaa 
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writers little oeeurs to illuminate the subject, excepta few oracular 
sentences, chiefly among the Panegyrists ; and as these.respectable 
authors had about as much knowledge of the different races 
of North Britain, as the writers of the Minerva Press may 
be supposed to have of the toibes'of American Indians, 
the matter was very little cleared by their interposition. 
Notwithstandine such impediments in the way of a distinct 
history of the Piets, Mr. Pinkerton found their ancestors, in a 
small island of the name of PeukS at the mouth of the Danube, 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy ; thence he conducted them 
towards the Baltic, found them forming themselves into the 
kingdom of Vikia, and Anally landed them in Scotland. Mr. 
Gleoige Chalmers, in a ponderous volume, as clearly proved that 
the Piets were Celts, and in corroboration showed that the 
names of their kings were of Celtic origin. But Dr. Jamieson 
in his Scotch Etymological Dictionary (a learned and useful 
work) showed that they might with equal hope of success 
be referred to a Gk)thic origin. The question is still open to 
c^troversy, and though Pinkerton is no longer alive to charge 
with * gross and contemptible ignorance, and conceited assure 
ance,’ or Ritson to accuse of * mendacious and dishonest 
assertions,* it would hardly be safe to risk an opinion on the 
matter. Still it may be observed, that those who philologically 
try to show that the Piets were Teutones, do so in reference to 
the state of the present language of Scotland ; and the migration 
of the English Saxons seems as yet the best supported reason 
for the similarity of the old Scotch poetry to that of England. 
There are, however, peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
which have found their way into the works of Gower and 
Chancer, but not into those of the early Scotch poets. The en 
as a termination, for instance, and the y or corruption of the 
Saxon preposition ge, seldom if ever occur in Barbour or 
Wyntonn. It is remarkable however that they are not frequently 
met with, in some of the very earliest English romances. 

A divergence from the standard of similarity, which was 
observed as existing at a very early period between the 
languages of the two nations, was graanally made by each. 
Chaucer has generally borne the reputation of corrupting the 
English language with gallicisms ; and his habit of terminating 
a sentence or idea with the flrst couplet of a rhyme, and carrying 
a new one to the second, is supposed indicative of his having 
t ^Ven his model from the Frencn. He was not alone, howevdr, 
in the conspiracy. -In the curious poem of * William and the 
Wer-Wolf, ’ printed in 1832 in the costliest manner of the 
^buigh clttD, and ascertained to be written in 1350, there are* 
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many galliciBinSy which serve to mako the language very distinct 
from that of * Uaveloch the Dane }' and the editor Sir Frederick 
Madden is of opinion that these exonerate Chaucer, who was a 
young man at the time the romance was written, from the 
charge of commencing the corruption of his native tongue. 
The language of the poets of Scotland, at a somewhat later 
date, mergra in the contrary direction, into what is termed 
broad Scotch. Of Chaucer and Barbour, who were con- 
temporary, the latter is perhaps the more easily read; while 
Douglas who wrote about a century and a half later, and 
Lindsay and Maitland who flourished in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Mary, often use a dialect which may be quite 
unmtelligible to one pretty well acquainted with old English 
poetry. 

It remains that some notice should be taken of a class of Scotch 
poets much distinguished in their genius, and the nature of 
their efforts, from the rude chroniclers already mentioned. 
There might be some question indeed as to the propriety 
of classing the latter under the term poets at all. Each had 
his narrative of fact, or pleasing fable to tell, and he told 
it in measured lines, and in rhyme. The imagination or 
feelings of the author too, diversified the series of incidents 
with spirited description or strains of sentiment ; but these 
seldom went beyond the limits admitted to a writer of prose, 
and it seems not to have odsurred to the authors, that they had 
to confine themselves at all times within the sphere of the 
poet, and instead of giving their information sometimes with the 
gravity of the conveyancer, and at others with more animation 
as suited their mood, to keep up a continued appeal to 
the imagination or passions. The class of poets of which 
Dunbar stands undoubtedly at the bead, took up poetry as an 
art per se; on the various methods of succeeding in which, they 
bestowed their whole powers, making nature their study, and 
employing their art in those portions of it which their observa- 
tion told them were materisds for the poet. Criticism was 
probably at that time little studied in Scotland; and thence, if 
the poets of the period were unable from examples of the 
failure or success of other authors carefully to prune the 
produce of their intellectual labours, they had no collection of 
established mannerisms which restrained them to particular 
systems of thought, but were sent to the garden of nature, 
undirected, thence to chuse such flowers as best suited their 
in^Knations. Hence in the productions of these poets, 
there is an unrestrained luxuriance of ideas connected with 
natural objeotst The singing of birds, running waters, hills. 
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and green traesj are their perpetual subjects of contemplation ; 
and though the different aspects of these are noted and com- 
mented on to an extent which refined criticism may condemn, 
the reader feels a reflection of the feelings enjoyed in the 
observation of the objects themselves, which however long 
they may be indulged in, are *not apt to tire or clog the 
appetite. It happened that the first of these poets was 
a monarch,— BLing James I. His early education in England, 
whither he had been taken captive in 1406 at the am of 
thirteen, probably tended to refine his taste; and his soTita^ 
captivity at Windsor, however it in other respects affected his 
mind, may not have been uncouducive to the developement of 
poetic feeling. His * King's Quair,’ in which he describes his 
imprisonment, and the circunAtances under which he fell in 
love with Lady Jane Beaufort whom he afterwards married, 
as he saw her walking in the garden, is in every respect a 
beautiful poem, and full of the luxurious observation of nature 
above alluded to. Two very different poems, called * Peblis at 
the Play,’ and * Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ are attributed 
toTiim, on no better authority than because a MS. of a century 
later, mentions him as the author of the latter, and John Major, 
a chronicler who wrote at the commencement of the 16 th 
century, quotes tlm initiatory words of a poem written by King 
James, which are identical with the commencement of ' Peblis at 
the Play’. Good judges, however, have justly attributed these 
poems to a later period ; and they are not like what would 
come from the hana of a Kng. They are in the very strongest 
of broad Scotch, full of the most expressive terms which that 
language contains, vividly descriptive of, and showing a familiar 
acquaintance with, the liabits or the common people, and pro- 
fessing sometimes no great respect for authorities. On the 
whole it would be as easy to suppose George IV. the author of 
Tam O’Shanter, as the fastidious James the writer of these bold 
and vigorous satires. Thomas Henryson, who in many respects 
imitated Chaucer, and continued his Troilus and Creseide, 
and also wrote some original pastorals of great beauty, ought 
not to be passed over. 

Several collectors of early poems have published those of 
Dunbar separately ; but they have now been for the first time 
arranged in one work, in which the poet has been fortunate in 
falling into the hands of a tasteful and diligent editor, who has 
spared no pains in adding to the illustrations which Hailes and 
Pinkerton had previously collected on the subject. _ Mr. 
Laing's researches, however, have not enabled him to discover 
many facts relating to the poor poet, who was too little ooa- 
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neoted with the bloodshed and iatrignes of the period to find a 
nitoh in its history. It appears that he was born in Lothian, 
in the middle of the 16th century, and was sent to the University 
of St. Andrew’s in 1476. * From that period to the year 1489, 
notbine is known of hinr, except that from his own account he 
entered the order of St. Francis, and became an itinerant Friar, 
a profession on which, as compared with the comforts of the 
Establishment, he looked with very little respect. In one of 
bis poems, he relates that a fiend in the likeness of St. Francis 
appeared before him in a dream, with a Friar's habit, which he 
requested him to put on. He casts it away with some indignation, 
slating that he had had quite enough of it before, although he 
made nis wandering life as jolly a one as he could. He gives 
substantial reasons for preferrinf the robe of a Bishop.— 

' In haly lagendis haif I hard allevin, 

Ma sanctis of bischoppis, nor freiris, be sic sevin ; 

Off Aill few freiris Uiat hes bene sanctis I raid ; 

Qubairfoir ga bring to me ane bischhoppis weid, 

Gife evir thou wald my saule yeid unto hevin.’ 

It would be pleasing if all aspirants to the mitre, would 
speak with the same plainness. Dunbar became early 
attached to the Court, as one of the regular caterers for its mis- 
cellaneous amusements; and there, near the person of royalty, he 
m ain ta in ed an unceasing outcry for preferment in the Church, 
couched iu such modest language as the above. In the year 
1600 he received a pension of ten pounds (about 3/. in English 
money), to be paid until he should receive a benefice of the value 
of 40?. yearly. His pension was afterwards increased to 20/., 
and in 1610 to 80/., to be paid until he should receive a benefice 
of 100/. The object of his ambition, however, he never achieved. 
Some have attributed his disappointment to the too open dis- 
soluteness of his manners and conversation, which might have 
even shocked the Establishment of that period; but Mr.^ing is 
inclined to refer it to the more creditable cause, that the King 
wished to keep so excellent a companion near his person. His 
Majesty’s firm resistance to the importunities with which the 
bard continually assailed him, must have been truly mag- 
nanimous. 

' That his continuous and importunate solicitations were attended 
with little or no advantage, might be inferred ftom their number and 
diversified character ; but this supposition is discountenanced by the 
knowledge which we possess of the regular payment of his annnal 
pension. It is somewhat amusing, however, to consider with what 
ingenuity and address he varies his petitions. In gmeral he seems to 
found h» chief claim for preferment on former services which ha had 
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renckredihis youth having been spent in the King’s emplovmenty. while 
he intimates that his wants would be easily satisfied. 6ut whether 
in the form of a satirical or pathetic appeal to the King, or simply as a 
congratulation on the new year, or whether under some humorous 
personation hS brought forward his request, still the burden of Dunbar’s 
song was a Benefice! Again, at times he breaks out in a more vehe- 
ment tone, and uses the language of remonstrance on observing 
Benefices given to persons who had already enjoyed several others. He 
asks the King, whether it is more charity to give drink to him who 
stands in great need of it, or to fill ^ a full man till he burst,’ while his 
companion, who is as deserving as he to drink wine, is allowed to die 
of thirst. His virtuous indignation is still more excited on beholding 
the great abuses which prevailed at court, and on contrasting his own 
small reward with the liberal encouragement bestowed on needy 
adventurers and impostors, he is^ed, but with no undue degree of 
vanity, to predict the endurance of his own works.’ 

* But the most singular instance of all his supplications is perhaps 
that, in which he represents himself under the character of a worn-out 
steed, or an old grey horse, which deserved to be turned out to pasture, 
and to have shelter provided during the winter season. Attached to this 
p^m, is the following reply to the petition, in the form of a mandate 
a^ressed to the Treasurer by His Majesty; but whether the words were 
actually written by the King himself, or added in his name by Dunbar, 
as an ingenioug mode of enforcing his request, the reader must be left 
to his own conjecture. In modern orthography the lines are : — 

After our writings. Treasurer, 

Take in this grey horse Old Dunbar, 

Who in my aucht, with service true. 

Is lyart, changed is his hue ; 

Gar house him now against this Yule, 

And busk him like a Bishop’s mule 

For, with my hand I have indost 

To pay whate’er his trappings cost. —(Memoir, 24-6.) 

Dunbar baa been maintained (by Iiis own countrymen chiefly) 
to be in many things the rival, if not the superior of Chaucer ; 
in pathos however, he is far inferior, nor did he venture on the 
field of beautifully constructed narrative, peculiar to the father 
of English poetry. His powers, nevertheless, were extensive and 
various. He was an accomplished and bitter satirist, and 
acquired the refined art of wounding under the mask of condolence 
and sympathy, not much practised in Britain till the days of 
Thomas Nash. In attacking rivals, or those servants of the 
court who extended to the petitioning poet the insolence of 
office, anger and bitterness sometimes make him forget his more 
refined weapons, and transform him into the ferocious assailant. 
It is curious to remark, that the butt of less refined wits in later 
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days, the tailors^ have not escaped his notice. Warton observes, 
that the genius of Dunbar is of * a moral and didactic cast, 
and his power of painting in a vivid and striking manner the 
infirmities of human nature, is exhibited in his Dance of the 
sevin deidly Synnis.” The Dance of Sins is a sort of mask in 
hell, in presence of Mahound or the devil. — 

* Lat 86, quoth he, now quha begynnis ? 

With that the fowll Sevin Deidly Synnis 

Begowth to lelp at anis. 

And first of all in dance wes Pryd, 

With hair wyld bak, and bonet on syd, 

Lyk to mak vaistie wanis ; 

And round abowt him, as a quheill, 

Hank all in rumpill^to the heill 
His kethat for the nania : 

Mony prowd trumpour with him trippit. 

Throw skaldand fvre, ay as thay skippit 
Thay gyrnd with byddoust granis.’ (I. 50.) 

It is impossible not to see in these lines the spirit of Tam 
o’ Shanter. But some of the images in this production are 'far 
too loathsome and physically disgusting for poetry; and indeed in 
the various productions of this sometimes very elegant poet, there 
are occasional remarks and allusions, which give ktariling hints 
of the sort of morality and manners encouraged at the period. Nor 
is the immorality of Dunbar so much the subject of mere 
literary ornament or colouring, as that of Chaucer. It appears 
to be deepW rooted in society, and when connected with some 
scenes in Sir David Lindsay’s plays, as they were acted in 
presence of tbe Court, might excite wonder at the efirontery of 
those heralds, who could carry a Scottish genealogy through such 
a period. Perhaps the most complete and Veautiml of Dunbar’s 
poems is that of ' The Thrissill and the Rois,’ written to cele- 
orate'the marriage of James IV. with Blargaret of England in 
1503 ; but as it has been frequently quoted, a stanza or two of 
one of his minor works may be more acceptable as a specimen 
of his style. *The Merle and the Nychtingaill’ thus com- 
mences.— 

* In May, as that Aurora did up spring, 

With cristall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 

1 hard a Merle, with mirry notis, sing 
A sang of luve, with voce rycht confortable, 

Agane the Orient bemis amiable, 

Upone a blissful brenche of lawryr grene ; 

This wes hir sentens sueit and delectable, 

** A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.” 
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Undir this breach ran down a revir bricht, 

Of balmy lic^aour, cristallyne of hew, 

Agane the hevinly aisure skyis licht; 

, Quhair did, upone the tothir syd, persew 
A Nychtingaill, with suggurit notis new, 

Qubois angell federis as the pacok schone : 
This wes hir song, and of a scnteiis trew, 

“ AH lure is lost, bot upone God allonc.” 

With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 

This joyful! Merle so salust scho the day, 

Quhill rang the woddis of hir melody. 

Saying, Awalk, ye Luvaris of this May ; 
lo fresche Flora hes flurest every spray. 

As nature hes hir tdhcht, the noble QuenC) 

The feild bene clothit in a new array : 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 

Nevir swetar noys wes hard with levand man, 

Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 

Hir sound went with the revir as it ran 
Out throw the freshe and flureist lusty vaiU ; 

O Merle ! quoth scho, O fulc ! stynt of thy taill, 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none. 

For boith is tynt, the tyme and the travaill 
Of every luve, bot upone God allone.'— 1. 216>7. 


Abt. XVI.-— TAe Evils of the House of Lords. By J. A. Roebuck, 
M.P.— London; Longley. 1835. 

^HE Lon]s have done their best during the past session to 
ripen the public mind for the question, Ilow shall the Lords 
he reformed f The subject has not been prepared by previous 
discussion ; and, but for the quickening of * the crisis^ by the 
proceedings of the Lords, there are few who would not have 
willingly postponed the solution of the problem. There is a 
principle in nature that provides for the ripening of evil, as 
well as of good ; and, after all care has been bestowed upon 
the alleviation of the worst when its time shall have come, it 
is generally best to wait that time. The Lords have ripened 
their own mischief. They have obtruded their deficiencies 
on public opinion, and the judgment of the public is upon them 
by their own determination. 

Welbrneaning persons have planned sundry schemes of 
amelioration, or of mitigation, according as they viewed the 
characteristic nature of the hereditary body. The creation of 
TOL. zxiii . — Watmintter Review, 2 l 
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new Peers might once hare been competent to n^t the case } 
for like a trimming applied to a vessel in time, it might have 
prevented the rush of the cargo to one side, which has subse- 
quently taken place. But* that opportunity, the cruel tender- 
ness of l^rl Grey_ for ' hid Order ’ has thrown away. If he bad 
exerted the constitutional power of the Crown, to balance the 
Tory garrison which had oeen collecting for fifty years in the 
House of Lords as a last resource, as a poire centre Ja sot/, things 
might never have come to the present dilemma. But what m 
undone, is undone ; and here we are. 

But howi it will be said, shall the opportunity of making any 
alteration, be obtained ? Will the Lords consent to reform uiem- 
selves? This is indeed the difficulty, but it is one which will 
be overcome, if the Lords sho# themselves unbearable. The 
people will be compelled first to give hints, then to show more 
uneasiness, and the Lords will always have the good sense and 
tact to take warning in time, however unpleasant concession 
maybe in itself; as they notably evinced in the case of the 
Heform Bill. The Lords will not yield, till they see reason 
sufficient to make the Lord yield;— till P the power is to W 
the weight, in that proportion which makes an equilibrium and 
a little more ; and then they will yield, like all things else in 
nature, to the necessity of the rule. In the mean^ time the 
interesting question is, whether they will resolutely bring them- 
selves to that case ; for if the boiler is to burst, it is them- 
selves that must create the pressure, and load the valve. 

That there are, or may be, means of effectual coercion is 
easily shown. It is known that the Commons hold the purse. 
And though the imbecillity which dares the Commons to stop 
the Supplies, by threatening to charge them with the mischief 
that might follow upon resistance, — like a naughty little 
boy that threatens his Mamma with kicking in oer china 
closet, — may do for juste milieu feebleness, it would not for 
an hour restrain a courageous Minister backed by a House 
commissioned by an irritated people. The Commons have a 
power, which whenever they chuse to exert it, not only cannot 
he resisted, but cannot be opposed. The evils of naif-pay 
officers running about without salaries,— and fundholders unable 
to pay their weekly bills for want of their dividends^will never 
be experienced, because nobody will wait to try. It has occurred 
to most people, to see an animal break its chain, and then stand 
still, in the unconsciousnes that it is loose. An imaginary 
bond of this nature, Is all that at any time hinders a willjng 
House of Commons from stopping the Supplies. It is astonishing 
how long men will go on, like John Bunyan** nnfwtunftfie 
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IKsiom, haTinjf * the key called Promise ’ id their podiet, hefore 
tb^ bethink themselves of putting it to use. 

These are extreme movements; but the extremity of the 
occasion, int arises, will justify alike extremity. When wisdom 
and moderation are found fruitljsss, and folly stops the way of 
all good, there must needs be strong measures. The Tories 
have given die people a teaching of ways strong enough. A 
wise man looks to the end of his actions, and slops at the 
beginning of the wrong path. The ultimate result is put up 
in the face of the Loras, not to frighten them, but to show 
them where they are going. There is no one, perhaps, 
desirous to drive them there; but if they are bent on their 
bad purposes, it is as well that they should know the chance 
of their coming back again in a condition worse than their 
first. 

The existence of the House of Lords as a separate branch of 
the Lemslature, has been supported on three grounds. 

Ibt By De Lolme, because the Legislature would be apt to 
ran away with itself on every change of sentiment, and there- 
rore it is ifecessary there should be a body of a contrary senti- 
ment to keep it in the right line. 

2nd. By Blackstone, that there should be a nobility of 
rank and title, as a stimulus to the exertion of all the individual 
members of the body politic; and that such body ought, for fear 
it should become mingled up, and lost sight of, in the 
mass of the vulgar, to have a separate legislative and deliberative 
character. 

3rd. By Lord Brougham, that there should be a second 
chamber to correct the errors of the first. 

Recent experience has shown the weakness of De Lolme’s 
principle, or tne antagonistic one. The check, the moment it is 
applied, becomes checkmate ; and either one branch of the Legis- 
lature is nullified, or a row follows and. then the refractory 
body acquiesces. It is a check like laying beams of timber 
across the road to check the descent of a carriage ; a checking 
that is to be effected with the greatest possible quantity of 
Oollision and turmoil, and not with the least. 

Blackstone's notion is a very jumping one. Because it is 
fitting to make a man a colonel, it is not therefore fitting that 
he should be a legislator. But the learned Judge has, in 
Another part of his book, ascribed to the House of Lords 
the inherent possession of piety, wisdom, honour; and on 
die score of these excellent properbes, he lauds it magniloquently . 
If the qualities do in venty exist, all that the learned Judge 
Would infer may be conceded ; but if the fruits ascribed are also 
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wanting, and the House of Lords is not the excellent thing it 
is maintained to be, men must seek for other reasons for the 
continuance bf the same. 

One cause of the continuance, for so long time, of the lK>rd8 
in the people’s favour, has been the supposed balance of our 
mixed constitution. There is something pretty in the idea of the 
triple bond of union, — that it must be always two to one, in 
favour of good, and against mischief ; that if the King went wrong, 
the Lords and the Commons must be both on the same side ; and 
so if the Lords went wrong, the King and Commons would so 
together ; or if the Commons went wrong, the King and Loras 
would take to the other scale, and sway it till the balance 
became even. It seems never to have occurred to these theorists, 
that two of these parties might be in the wrong together, 
or what for the nation’s peace would be the same thing, 
the people might differ and predominate by ^ater force of 
numbers, or wealth, or strength; and so the result be no 
balance at all. It is in vain to talk of balances, unless the 
quantities be even. When the King gave up bis revenues 
for a fixed salary, he lost even the shadow of independence, and 
became a stipendiary of the people. When the principle of 
election was established, and that of nomination destroyed, the 
predominance of the Inirds was gone, and the House of 
Commons absorbed that both of rae Crown and the Lords. 
Nor should it be said that this state of things was brought about 
by any set of men ; the feeling of the people was too strong for 
them. Had they not yielded, the straggle would have con- 
tinued, and the end would have been as terrible as the conflict 
had been vigorous. 

Such views as those of De Lolme and Blackstone have been 
latterly abandoned for the ground of the necessity of having a 
second chamber. 

A great deal has been said in favour of a second chamber, 
as furnishing the opportunity and the means of mending the 
blunders which may arise through the haste, or the ignorance, 
or perversity of purpose, of the first ; and then by a not unusual 
trick of rhetorical artifice, the assent to the desirableness of 
the object, has been, by slight of tongue, at once assumed to 
be proof of the aptness of the suggested means. That there 
should be security against the mischiefs complained of, no 
one denies ; but has the House of Lords hitherto proved itself 
to be such security, or is it likely to do so hereafter i The single 
intelligible utility of a Second Chamber, is that since a First 
Chamber elected by the people for short periods (without which 
the First Chamber is itself incompetent for its profeesed 
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purposes), must from its composition be a transcript, to a great 
extent, of the feelings of the people for the time being, — and 
since the feelings of the people for the time b^ing may not 
always he, the right ones,— it may be useful to check the 
proceedings of the First Chamber, by those of another Chamber 
which shall represent the feelings of the people spread over a 
greater extent of time. Hence the great distinction between the 
two Chambers, on the grounds of common sense and sound reason, 
would be that the members of one should be elected for rather 
short terms, and the other for rather long ; and for carrying 
out the principle proposed, it would be further necessary that 
the Second Chamber should never be dissolved, but the elections 
take place in succession, as the old members arrived 
individually at their appointed term. There might be some 
difficulty about setting such a system in motion ; but it might 
apparently be accomplished with sufficient exactness, by dividing 
the first elections by lot into divisions of one, two, three, 8cc. 
years, and so on to the greatest number that are ultimately to 
compose the term ; the elected for the shorter periods to go out 
%t the expiration of the period, but all elections after the first, to 
be for the entire term. The jumble created by deaths and 
resignations, would soon cause this to be as perfect a system of 
continuous and incessant succession, as if the succession depended 
upon deaths. This, without at present debating the length of the 
term, would be the beau iMal of a Second Chamber for use. 
Such a Chamber might correct errors ; but has the House of 
Lords been endive in that way? Let the statute-book speak 
to the efficiency of their efforts. There it is, with all its hideous 
heap of verbiage and confusion, and absence and contradiction of 
principle. It is true that the House of Lords coming afterwards 
has occasionally mended, as who may not, what has been done 
elsewhere ; but it has seldom enlarged or purified the principle 
of any measure. Admit the uses of a Second Chamber, and 
then freely discuss the question whether this, or any other 
proposed body, is likely to accomplish them. If by any means, 
the two Chambers could be brought to be actuated by the 
same spirit, with a difference like that of old and young 
heads only;— the energy of the one checked merely, or 
moderated, but not resisted by the other;— then the second 
chamber might be what its friends picture it to their fancies. 
Ami this would indeed be (if it were possible) the best way to 
settle a problem that promises to engage more angry and 
earnest attention than can conduce to we peace or the safety 
of the state. The Peers, on the one hand, have it in their 
power to show that they are compatible with a progressive 
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gpyernment. On the other hand, it will he for the people to 
think of the inconrenienoes which may be forced upon them by 
the self-will of the aristocratic body. 

The great difficulty in the way of a reform of the Hoose of 
Lords, will be found to consist in the selection of the appro- 
priate constituency. If there ib to be a second Chamber, t^ 
first princifde of its existence must be a correspondeiioe in 
political feeling with the other Chamber, within the limits of the 
differences for the sake of which the second Chamber exists. 
It is absurd to suppose that the House of Commons, r^iresent- 
ing millions both in numbers and property, should aequiesce in 
the judgments of the few, representing at best hundreds-of- 
thousaiids only, and their property and exclusive ipterosts. 
That all the subjects of the realm should be equal before the 
law, is the first rule of a free state : for whenever there is an ex- 
cluded class, the people will not long remain free. Even in 
America, where the privileged are the majority, freedom is in 
jeopardy ; the jealousy of the exclusives forces them to acts 
of coercion and tyranny, and these again force the oppressed to 
resistance, and then follow other acts of tyranny, until at left 
the habitual prosecution of despotic measures has destroyed the 
spirit of independence in the people, and saade timm only a 
larger aristocracy. But when the exclusives are the few, woe 
cannot be freedom ; for the privileges of the exclusives must be 
purchased by corruption. Of tliis sort was the political power 
that subsisted in this country previous to the pusMag m the 
Reform Bill. That being destroyed by the measure which 
ensured a majority in the House of Commons to the true repre- 
sentatives of the people, no room for compromise was left; and 
the ingredients of the Constitution became antagonist. Tte 
problem is now, bow they shall be reconciled. When men of 
the world are at issue, they have commonly sense enough 
to discover when resistance is useless; and miming a meiit ef 
necessity, they yield in time, or foreseeing the eniH make what 
terms can be had most favourable for their own purpeae. A 
fair-dealing and courteous bearing disarms their more powerful 
opponents, and they gain a hundred-fold by their poliqr. It is 
not with men of this class, that the people havonow to treat. 
Hence the question arises, how they can be neutralised. It ^ 
been propoMd that this should be accomplished by the two first 
rules of arithmetic,— by addition, and by subtraotionj— by fhe 
addif^ of so many new peers, created for life, as with the oui^ 
traction of all the bishops, would be sufihiient to givo the pre- 
dominance to liberal sentiments in the House- Mt tbie is en 
troth but a cobbling method. It •mends hf uMag o )toloh} 
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and ona whioh will only serve its purfMse for a time. This is 
the worst scheme of policy, especially in constitutional matters ; 
and for this reason, among many others, that it may be adopted 
by the enemy in bis turn, and so thb same work m^ require to 
be done a second time, or even again 'and again. Besides it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that the new blood thus thrown 
into the peeram would soon acquire an affinity to the old. It 
may be said, tnat the process of decay will come through the 
constant application of severe remedies, and the peers be at last 
dissolved as a body. But that would be a sorry method of 
cure; it would be too slow, end might give occasion to many 
troubles, which might be spared if a bolder scheme were resorted 
to, a scheme not dependent entirely on shifts and expedients, but 
one which, beine based on principle, might reconcile itself to all 
the accidents or fortune. The ancient recollections— the tradi-^ 
tion$t as the French would call them— in the public mind in 
fovour of the body are enfeebled ; and whether this be the result 
of their own misconduct, or of a change in the state of enlighten- 
ment or feeling among the people, is of little practical moment. 
The peers have not that hold upon public opinion, which will 
make the public think it reasonable to go without their expected 
good, because 170 individuals object to it. In the case of the 
House of Commons, the circumstances are quite difierent ; the 
members are, in the main, the choice of the public ; the public 
therefore see some reason, why they should submit to the deci- 
nons of their own flesh and blood. The turmoil of an election, 
is the struggle which gets^ up a species of or natural 
afiection between the offspring and its parent. The House of 
Lords lacks this ; they are terra flii, by nature and by boast. 
It may be regretted that the peers who have taken the right 
course, should be included in the work of regeneration; but their 
patriotism will incline them to acquiesce in the adoption of 
measures, which the refractoriness of their order has forcra upon 
the country. On the other hand, gratitude to them would 
induce the people to adopt any measures of reform which should 
give the peers the opportunity of amending themselves, if any 
such scheme can be discovered. 

The Peers exclaim, leave us our independence ; of what use 
ara we if we do not retain that? But of what use to the public, 
is independence to do harm? The people wish for security 
that the body which is to assist in making laws, shall have some 
community of intemst with the public. The people say, we can 
have no aseuraaoe of freedom, if we do not legislate for ourselves ^ 
end for jpvoof thereof we refer to the acts of the Legislature 
dttiiag att Unt timo in which the powerof the-Loids was in 1^ 
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ascendant. The power of the Peers is based on exclusion. The 
power of the people is based on toleration. The q^tion that 
IS now being discussed, is another form of that involved in 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Hefornk It is Ae 
question of self-government by a responsible Representation 
system. The Lords represent uie feudal principle enmsculated ; 
.toe ascendancy of property, and villainage growing the^nt ; 
the possession of privilege and power through property without 
any other qualification. If the Feers were chosen oy the people, 
the process of investigation, and its effect in the legislative 
decision, might prove of some value. The operation would be 
like counter-tests by different means; and if the results corre- 
sponded, there would be some assurance of the correctness of 
the conclusion. Or, if the Peers were elected by the property- 
men in the country, then again the balance mignt be obtained ; 
for now the men of property have come to have intelligence 
enough to discern, that their and the general safety may be best 
secured by a reference to the general feeling ; that there must 
be some acquiescence, and that in turn power is won thereby. 
Perhaps this mode would afford the most feasible method of 
reforming the Peers ; while it would leave the Commons open to 
the adoption of a more extended suffrage in their own behalf. 
Give the country household suffrage and annual parliaments ; 
and it might perhaps endure to hear of Peers being elected for a 
long time, or even for life, and by electors of a high property 
qualification. This, too, would to a restoration of the original 
principle of the Peerage; for doubtless they were made Peers, or 
were indeed Peers by the fact, of holding what then constituted 
the sole or at least the chief property of the country. They are 
not now the richest men. Among them are some of the poor- 
est, poor by their own fault^by a luxurious and improvident 
extravagance. It is part of the fallacy of the present supposed 
constitution of the Peers, that they represent the property of 
the country. Take them on their own grounds, and make it so. 
It would give them a more extensive knowledge of affairs’;— 
the true practice which gives to men of the world the compre- 
hensiveness of philosophers. 

. The advocates for the present condition of things have made 
the following argument. They contend that the traditions of the 
Peerage linking them with the past, and the hereditary succes- 
sion of their children to the same honours linking them with the 
future, together with their own natural yearnings to themselves, 
make the Peers a very fit and excellent cement, whereby, the 
Constitution may be retained in a stable and permanent con- 
dition. If this nad been the object of the original boilden of 
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the Conatitution, .which it never was, it was an object brought 
about by very ill means. There wanted the binding natnre 
of cement. The height, and depth, and thickness, of the 
selfishness ^>f the class, setting it above and apart from the 

E »t mass of the people, made it unfit to be the instrument of 
gislation. The resistance, the antagonism, was too palpable, 
.in the case of a peculiarly hardy and independent people, who 
were likely to be irritated to resistance against sucn authority 
upon the first charge of its hostility. If it had been the purpose 
of the House of Lords to give security to the state, the purpose 
would have been better secured, by a class of nobility mingled 
with the mass of the people, not obtrusively set over it who 
yet might elect a body who should represent themselves and the 
wealth of the country. But then the basis of such constituency 
should be broad ; providing too every stimulus to the choice of 
the best individuals. This is probably a phantom ; but however 
that may be, it would be more practically fit for the purpose 
than the House of Lords now is*. It would be well to look to 
what the Lords once were, to their feudal origin, and to the 
Changes which have made the present Lords only the shadow 
of their predecessors,— in all things,— in wealth, in personal 

J irowess, in the education of the times. The Lords are not blamed 
or the influeaces that have subdued them to their present con> 
dition ; but when a claim is set up for them on the score of an 
unreachable pre-eminence, it is fit to point to the iact, that they 
are not more than other men, perhaps less. If they are free from 
meannesses which their wealth and condition would make dis- 
graceful, — have they no other feelings which disqualify them from 
judging of the condition of the people? If they are intel- 
ligent, as men should be who have opportunities of seeing more, 
have they that wisdom which comes from the experience of 
poverty, and the struggles of a bold and enterprising natnre ? 
They may labour with all the facilities which are supplied by 
the ability to purchase mechanical means or the agency of 
other men’s intellects; but have they the dogged and persevering 


* The present constitution of the House of Lords furnishes choice of 
alteration. Besides the hereditary senators, there ore senators for life, 
and senators elected for a period, and rotatory senators. Of the first class 
are the Irish Representative Peers, who are seat^ for iife as often as a vacancy 
occurs by the death of one of the members. The Scotch Peers are elected 
at the commencement of every new Parliament. Wliile the Irish Bishops 
afford a spedmen of the rotatory principle. The results in each instance 
correspond, of course, frith the natnre of the suffrage. ElKted by an 
exclusive body and men of the same order, the representotWe is at least a 
Mr embodyment of the will and feeUngs and interests of the constituents. 
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ai^ottioii whioh eubles them to punue their object b eute of 
all dhffiGoltieBt 

It is not meant to impngn hononrs end tides. Let them be, 
if men are stimulated by them to noble or worthy deeds. Let a 
tided body, ennobled by their actions, mingle with, and elerate 
society) bnt do not insist on making them legislators for the 
mass. As soon as they are so separated, they become selfish. 
The tendencies of an exclusive body to self-gravitation become 
too strong fi)r the individual; and his eaprit du corps is at war 
with the community from which he sprang. The writer of this 
article was once acquainted rnth a remarkable instance of this. 
In a pnblic school a set of boys were separated firom the rest of 
their sohoolildiows ibr a specific pureose, and their separate 
condition was marked by a peculiar badge of honour. The young 
urchins of this set soon bwame a species of Januaries. They 
were too stRHigfbr the masters, the oppressors of their fellows, 
and the terror of the whole neighbourhood. The grievance 
too grievous to be borne, and the government of this ittde 
kingdom made a bold effort to destroy the terrific body ; jt 
mingled them with the mass, and the result was, as might have 
been predicted, they became orderly persons, and enjoying the 
•asM titular raidt as before, the purpose of the distinction was 
better served. 
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TO TUB 

ARTICLE ON THE AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


SiNCB tbis Article was written, a Parliamentary Return has 
been printed, ^ving a detailed account of tbe Cml, Military, 
and, in part, of tbe Naval Expenses, incurred by tbe kingdom 
on account of its Colonies. Tbe aggre^te reaches tbe enormous 
sttm of 2,346,021/. In so far as the North American Colonies 
are concerned, the Military expenditure is estimated at 
351,816/., and the Civil at 96,768/., making the total expendi- 
ture, exclusive of tbe Naval charges, which are but partially 
given, 448,584/. It will be seen, then, that the author of this 
Article, instead of having over-stated the expense of maintaining 
the Colonies, has much under-stated it. 


Erratum in tkt present Nutnber* 
Inp, 349} /. 43|^r art read act. 
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teristic sketch of the female aristocrat, 30fi— Resiiits of aristorratic education in 
its commencement, an illustration of aristocratic scltisiljness, 307-^oiilrasted 
with the character of the poor, 30S- - scUMjik'Sh not cunlined to aristocrats, 310 — 
extract from the evidence of Lord Brougham before the select committee on the 
libel law, shewing his opinion that the avidity of the higher classes for newspaper 
Blander is far beyond that of the lower, 311 — riivumstances which generate alike 
in the rich and poor, vice and its excesses, 312 — progress of the aristocrat at tiie 
public school, 314— at the Tluiversity, 315— distinction of tank there, 317 — lioiv 
far improved by foreign travel, 318 — his appearance as a statesman, 319. 

y/rtiVs, Gould’s Dictionary of, 103 — who best qualified to write such a Dictionary 
considered, lA^extracts, from tlie author’s introduction to his work, with com- 
ments on them, 108— clabsification of the schools, by the author, 110 — character 
of the author’b biographical sketch of Leonardo da Vinci, 1 1 1 — of that of Michael 
Aiigjbio, i5.— of the sketch of Raffiielle Sanzio daUrhino, ib , — of Titian, ib,— 
character of the authoi ’a account of tlie L^mtiard, French, German, Dutch, and 
Dhglisli schools, 112— character of the Author’s liititorical treatise on Sculpture, 
*112 — of his remarks on Engraving, 113— on Architecture, lA— of his Biogra- 
phical Sketches, td.— Gerhard Douw, — inconveniences occasioned by the 

author's misnomers or incomplete iiomcis, 114 — character of his sketches of 
Titian, Vandyck, Reynolds, Barry, IVcst, Fuseli, lAwrcncc, Canova, Flaxman, 
Nollekens, &e, 115 — of Morland and Snyders, 116— of the engravers, Morin 
and IVoollett, ib , — of Bartolozzi, the Chevalier Piranesi, and 6liarp, ib , — 
anecdote of Rembrandt, and of the sale of Rubens’s Chapeau de Faille, 117 — 
general character of the hook, ib. 


B. 

Barrhminlians, sect of {the, 240— collisions botwecii the priests of Bacchus and 
Jupiter, 240 — question concerning the nativity of Bacchus, 241 — spread of the 
sect from Egypt into Greece, ib , — expelled by Lyciirgus, ib , — their return to 
Bccotia, 242 — their treatment by the Athenians, ib , — their prosperity under it, 
1*5.— effects of their resentment in the Peloponnesus, ib , — persecuted by Perseus, 
243— death of Bacchus, ns related by Decliarnus, ib , — divine judgments supposed 
to have fallen on tlie enemies of Bacchus, — the Bacchanalinri worship reformed 
byMclampus, ib , — remarks on its character, 244 — chaiactcrof the Bacchanalians 
under the name of Orphics, ib, — attae,ked by Plato, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
and Theophrastus, 245 — celebration of the Trictic arranged by the Archon- 
king, t5.— purity of Bacchanalian worship asserted, 246— connexion of Pvthageras 
with the Orphic sect, i5.— establishes a school at Crotona, f5.— expelled from 
thence, and protected by the Dacclianallans, #5.— iEschyliis a Bacchanalian, 247 
—the Platomsts brought over to their Creed, ib * — aflairs of Etruria in the point of 
religion, t5.— causes which led to the persecution of the Baccanalians by the 
Roman Government, 248— separation of the patricians and plebeians, id. — the 
latter forbidden to participate in the worship of the patricians, 250— effects of 
the law declaring the persons of the tribunal sacred, ib , — power of the Roman 
Pontlffk, id.— of the Augurs, 251 — power of both reduced ov the senate, id.— 
charge of sorcery and magic, brought by the Romans against tue Etrurians, 252— 
great alarm of the Roman priests and government at the spread of education and 
knowledge, 252— doctrine of the Patricians as derived from the Pontiff* Mucius 
Scssvola, 253— the Etrurian worship corrupted by an obscure Greek, id.— means 
of Its introduction Into Rome, and consequences, 254>255— speech of the con- 
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Sill Postliumius aji^ainst the BacchaDaliaoB, 256 — tiieir suficringB under the 
decrees of the senate, 257 — their worship abolished with a clause of toleration 
under certain conditions, — their revival with the spread of knowledge, 258>- 
their last appearance under the name of Uie eclectic Sect, with the names of its 
fathers, ib . — protceted by the KiAperor Julian, ih. — suppressed « by Theodosius, 
ih , — rise of the sect in the ]5tli century, in Germany, 25il~«xtFact from the 
speech of Calenns, against the Bacchanalians in 1591, — from the speech of 
Solomon Gesner, in 1600, 260. 

Hef/ton, cftniinal, remarks on the conspiracy for the assassination of, 131— extinct 
from tlie secret correspondence of the state paper oflicc on the subject, 132. 

Biographicnl Bictiumry of Eminent jirtists^ comprising painters, sculptors, engra- 
vers and architects, Vrom the earliest ages to the present time; by John Gould ; 
103. 

BoUuglroke, Lord, Cooke’s Memoirs of. 362 — substitution of the dominion of arti- 
fice for that of prerogative and force, 363 — tricks resorted to to eflect its purpases, 
ib, — commencement of fiOrd Bolingbroke’s political career, ib, — the motives of 
union between Harley and St. John, considered, 364 — remarks on the political 
character of Queen Anne, 365 — the Duchess of Marlborough deprived of her 
influence over the Queen by that of her cousin, Mrs. Hill, 366— Harley driven 
from oflice by his own carelessness, .367— his secret influence with the Queen 
promoted by Mrs. Masliam, 367 — remarks on the conduct of the whigs respecting 
Sacheverell, 367 — ^battle of the whigs and tories, St. John a leader In the House 
of Commons. 368 — the peace of Utrecht effected by the tory ministry, 369— 
gains of Kngland after a ten years war, 370 — remarks on the peace, ib, — psc 
made of the Abb^ Gaultier by the tory ministry, 371— cautious conduct of its 
proceedings, ib, — French opinion of the peace, 373— account of the parliamen- 
tary opposition to it, 373^firmucss of St. John in the contest, 374— large 
creation of peers, for the tory interest, i/j. — W alpole accused of embezzling the 
public money and sent to the Tower, 374 — Marlborough deprived of Lis offices, 
ib, —schism between Harley and St. John, and its cause, 375— question con- 
cerning Bolingbroke’s conduct in favour of the Pretender, 376-377 — how far 
IJarley to he considered as inclined to the same interest, ib, — his manners as a 
minister, 377-378 — his fall, estimate of the public services of Bolingbroke, 
Somers, Mgrlborougli, Godolphin, >>'ottinghRm, and Walpole, 378-379 — patro- 
nage of the favourite, Mrs. Ma.sham, how ncrpiircd by Bolingbroke, 379 — tax 
on newspapers first imposed by him, 75.— bis means for purchasing the assistance 
of the clergy, 380 — moti\eH of his conduct in favour of the Pretender, ib, — its 
consequences to himself, 381 — breaks with the Pietcnder, i5.— oilers his services 
again to the British Government, 3K2— his pardon opposed by Walpole, 3K3— 
rivalry between Bolingbroke and Wal]>oIC| i5.— tlicir respective characters, 384 
— Bolingbroke abandons his former companions on principle, 385 — account of 
the aiitiior’s remarks on the ethical works of Bolingbroke, 386 — sketch of his 
private character, ib, 

a 

Canada, affairs tff, 269— her present position with the mother country, 269— 
remarks on the extent, climate and population of the British North American 
colonies, 270— brief history of them, 271— their present form of government 
established by Mr. Pitt, 272— its results, 273 — character of the House of Assem- 
bly and the legislative and executive councils, 273— collision of the assembly 
with the councils, 274— large share of the funds of the state indirectly disposed 
of by the government of the mother country without consent of the represent- 
atives of tlie people, 275— clergy reserves, 275— salaries of the clergy, 276— 
the^ House of Assembly, contest with tlie executive Government, the mode of 
voting the supplies, 276— claim of the local executive for a permanent civil list, 
276— disposition of the legislative council to reject or mutilate all bills of a liberal 
or popular character, i5.— extract from the declaration of independence by the 
Americans as applicable to the present grievances of the Canadians, 277— mis- 
representation of Uie present contest in Canada by the enemies of liberty in this 
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country, 278-i>remedieB for the dissatisfaction now prevalent in the British 
North American Colonies considered, 280 — remarks on the course pursued by 
the British Government towai-ds them, 2K2— on the commission of imiuiry, 284 
— probable result of it, ib , — what it ought to be, 285 — ^great expense of the 
North American colonies to England, ib . — ^lialancc of advantage from the posses- 
sion of them, considered, 286— remarks on the advantages ot Canada for emigra- 
tion, 2K7 — immense loss sustained by the imporUition of timber from Canada 
instead of the Baltic, iVi.— extract from ' Sketches by ii Backwoodsman,’ on the 
subject of the lumber trade, 288— general rcmarlts on the advantages of 
colonies to a country, 290. 

Cbbbett's Weekly Registerf 461. 

Colonial Policy of the JneienU, 387 — process of corruption and reform in tlic 
governments of all nations and ages the same, t6. — the origin of colonics, ///.— 
of Greek colonization, 387*388 — proceedings of Iiuudiiis in Argolis, /6.— ('ecrops 
in Attica, i6. — the Pciasgians bcnelittcd by their Egyptian invaders, ib^ — treat- 
ment of Greece hy the Phcnnicians, i/#. — inundated by the Northern Hordes, 389 
— various objects of her colonial policy, 39(1— Seneca's account of Greek coloni- 
zation, i£.— chiefly promoted by disorders at home, 391 — the Argonautic expe- 
dition, ib , — ^the Trojan war and its conbCt]uencc to Greece, 392 — the coinpiests 
of Ajax, Achilles, and Menclaus, ib , — events in Greece during the absence of the 
Greek princes ib * — extract from Plato's account of them, proceedings of the 
Iftradido! ill the Peloponnesus. 392, 393 — the Ach asms expelled by the Dorians, 
and the loniana by the Achmans, 393 — the Ionian and Julian exiles received into 
^Attica, f 6.— -consequences of C'odrus’s sacrifice to his country, ib , — Asia Minor 
invaded by the lonians, 394 — their great spread over Asia Minor, and soulhorn 
Russia to Bactria, lA. — Greece surpassed in power and wealth by her colonics, 
i6.— const! It itional liberty first established in them, 396 — pFOgrass of civilization 
and science gradual and slow, ib , — establishment of the Panionian assemblies, 
396— Miletus excluded from the association of the Ionian cities, t6.— Halicarnassus 
excluded from the Dorian confederation, i6.— points of resemblance between the 
settlement of the colonics and our Transatlantic colonics, ih, — colonization of 
I.ycia, 397 — experience of the Greeks in the various (onus of government, lA.— 
that of Attica, 398 — use and policy of the Greek assemblies, ib, — priests, the 
legislators of ancient times and countries, 399 — and the origin bf cliurcli and 
state government, ib , — piineiples of the Aniphirtyonic council, ib , — remarks on 
the connexion of Greece with her colonics, ^9'40U — appeal of Themistoclcs to 
the lonians when Xerxes iiicnaced Greece, ib , — grCtit power of the Greek 
colonics, 400-401 — Greece greatly indelitcd to tlicin fur her fame and glory, 
ib , — the Greek colonies of Asia reduced under tlie ]iowcr of Cyrus, ib , — send 
ambassadors to Greece for aid in their attempt at insurrection, lA— Miletus the 
first to raise the standard of revolt, 402 — Athens the first to move in aid of 
her colonics, ib, — Miletus uttoily destroyed by Darius, ib , — his pi ogress arrested 
by the victories of Marathon, Platsea;, Mycalc, and Salamis, ib , — causes of the 
extraordinary prosperity of Athens, ib , — iicr conduct under it, 403-401 — 
policy of Pericles to keep down the rising spirit of revolt in the colonies, 404- 
403 — revolt of Samos quelled by Pericles, 406 — the aid of Sparta solicited by 
the ficsbians against the tyranny of Atliens, ib , — Ueseiitincnt of the Athenlaiifl, 
ib , — the Sicilian colonics attacked hy Athens, ib , — the colonics colleague 
with her enemies, 407 — the fall of Atliens, ib, — Greece and her colonics under 
the power of S^rta, ib * — her managcinoiit of them, ib , — the Bieotians, tlic 
first to rise against it, and to re-cxcltc the Athenians, ib* — Atliens in league 
with the colonies reduces tlie despotism of Sparta, i6.— the colonies again return to 
her, ib, — disappointed in theii expectation of a milder government from her, 
they join, and the Social War en.iucs, in which the power of Athens is annih'- 
lated on the plain of Cbaeroiiea, i6.— endeavour of Sparta to recover her 
power over the Greeks by the treaty ofAittalcida8,i6. — her intention seen thiough 
uy the Greeks, and her power lost at the battle of Lcuctra, 408 — admonition of 
Isocrates to the Athenians, ib, — her vain eflbrta to recover her colonies, i6. — finally 
enthralled by the artifice of Philip of Macedooi i6.^Lord Brougham’s definition 
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ol'tlic Roman colonicsi M.— distinction betnrcen tbo Roman and Latin colonics. 
409— principles of frovernment in them. t4.— the colonies avail themselves of tlic 
events of the second Punic war to demand a redress of f^rievances, f6.— they stop 
the supplies, which are not demanded by Rome until the termination of the war, 
when their defection is punished/ 410 — they claim to share in ^hc prosperity of 
Rome as Roman citizens. i6.— their claim resisted, ih . — consequences to Rome of 
tlio Social War, — the colonics emancipated by the Julian Law, military 
colonies established by Sylla, and their oppression extended by AugustuSi 41 1 — 
the Homan empire in part subverted by colonial resentment, ib» 

D. 

Dannie, Quin's Steam Voyage down the, 471 — ^gfreat advaiitai^es of communication 
with the Danube by Steam packets, 472— extracts — the author’s account of bis 
embarkation in a steam-boat on the Danube for Constantinople, il . — his account 
of the inode of towing vessels on tbc Danube, 473 — the account ho obtained from 
a person in the Steain-buat respecting the Hungarian noblemen, 474— the 
information he received of Hungarian politics from a gentleman of that 
country, 47o — quality of the coals a short distance from the river, il . — 
girls the coal-heavers, the men lazy. t6. — spectators on the banks of the 
Danube, 47(1 — incommodious conveyance between Moldava and Orsova, lA— 
Hpecimen of Wallacliian boatmen and their mode of doing business, 477— of a 
Hungarian patriot, 47H — character of the Hungarian language, 479— of Hun- 
garian typography, il . — spirit of Reform in Hungary, iL — much promoted |«y the 
active exertions of Count Szecken>i, il.et seqq. — establishment of a Newspaper at 
lV:ith. 480. — the ruins of Trajan's bridge over the Danube discovered bydbe 
Count and Mr. Quin, 4S2, ct seq » — Count Szcclienyi’s calculation of the navigauli<> 
extent of tbc Danube, 483. — ^great saving of time by the Steam-boat, il» — entcr- 
tainriicnt and arcommodatioii at a Turkish khan, 485^modc of smoking tlic 
hooka or nargille, il. el scy.— supper, il. H seq* — accommodations for the night, 
487 -drscriptlon of a Turkish town, (Rutschcck) 188 — cost and conduct of ^Ir. 
Quin's journey from thence to Constantinople, iL — his account of his ride across 
the Balkans, /£.— specimen of Turkish existence, 490 — respect payed to Mr. Quin 
as an Englishman. 491.— beauty of the human foiiii in Turkey, ih , — remarks on 
Mr. Quin’s areo lint of Greece, il, el —singular character met with by Mr. 
(juiii on boat'll the packet from Corfu to Trieste, 492— superstitious imputation 
of the sailois to his picicnce, 493. 

Dc /’ AHemuf'ne; par Henri Heine, 29l. 

Diittjnrse of Natural Tlvohg;/^ showing the Natuie of the Evidence and the advan- 
tages of the study ; by Henry Lord Brougham, 333. 

Diisenters' Marriagex, 19fi — Marriage a civil eoiitinct in England at the period of 
Jxird Hardwieke’s Act, il . — its eoiiseqiienecs easily to have been foicseen, 197 — 
the UniUirians the first objectors, lA. — follimcil by the general body of Di.s.scnteis. 
il. — various scbeincs for the removal of objections. 1911 — those of iiord John Rus- 
sell and Sir Robert I’eel considered, il, — emendations by the Dissenters, 200 — 
advantages of a good system of registration previous to a new Marrriage Act, 20l 
— the subject siispendcd, 202. 

Dowv, 6'irr4arff. blographiccil sketch of, 113. 

E. 

Kcoumny, PhikLnihrt^ie, Mrs. I/)udon’«.— See Philmihvopic Kcotmny* 

English Arisiecratie Etlwcnfien, Quarterly Review, No. CXXX. Article, Eton 
School — Education in England, 203. 

Essny on Husienl inirrvals. Harmonics, and the Tcmpciame nt of the Musical Sailc, 
&c., by W. S. D. Woolhouse, Head Assistant on the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment, 100. 

Sals qf the Hem Iff i by J.A« Roebuck, M. P.409. 
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F. 

Fewmorttoortlson the Polish Quesiim^ (From Le Polonaidi Number for March » 
18350 140 . * 

First Report fr^m the Select Committee of the^IIoiise of fiordn ap]X)intcd to inquiie 
into the present state of the several Gaols and Houses of Correction in England 
and Walesi d23« — See Penitentiaries of the United States. 

Forms of Deeds and Documents in England and France compared and exemplifiedy 
in a Letter to the Lord Chancellor, &c.j i37< 

Fragment on Mackintosh. Being Strictures on some Passages in the Dissertation 
by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Enclyclopsedia Brittanica, 423. 

G. 

Ga/^Reiurms under 4 Geo. Iv. c. 64 and 5 Geo. iv» c. 12. 423. 

Oermang^ Ileioe’Sy—See HtineU Germang. 

Gdtkef acoount of M. Heine’s interview with him, 302. 


II. 

Hewers Germany^ 39l — ^great interest excited by German Literature, i5. — remarks 
on the works of Heine, and especially on his late work Dc 1’ Allcmagne, 293 — his 
notice of Luther. i5. — ^great spread of thought on the sulject of religion originated 
b# Luther, i6.—8uppre88ion of the liberty of the press in Germany, ib. — question 
of abolishing the Universities in Germany on account of their political excite- 
/meut considered, 293. — efibetsof the First French Itevolution on the literature and 
' people of Germany, 294— notions of Okeu. Adam MUller, Goerres. and Stiffens. 
296— opinions of M. Heine respecting the gradual progress of political revolution 
in Germany, ib, — his hostility to the Sclilcgels, 299 — his remarks on Goerres. 
300— on the Divan dc 1’ Orient Occidental of Gdtho, 301— account of his inter- 
view witli GOthe. 303 — character of M. Heine’s work. 303. 

History rf Ireland; by Thomas Moore. Esq., 169 — See Moore's IHstory of Ireland. 

Haase of Peerst 509— necessity of its reform brought on by its selfish and senseless 
opposition to the measures of the Ministry, i5.— question as to how it should be 
elKcted, 510— stopping the Supplies, ib. — reasons of De Lolmc, Blackstone, and 
lA>rd Brougham, for a House of Lords as a boi>aratc branch of the Legislature, 
considered, 511— balance of the tlircc Estates a fallacy, 512, et sey* — principles 
necessary to the utility of a second Chamber, 514, ct choice of alteration 
furnislicd by the present constitution of the House of Lordh. 517— natural ten- 
dency of exclusive bodies to selfishness and oppression, 519. 


L-J. 

Irelaivd^ remarks respecting the Celtic inhabitants of. 175— on the early civili- 
zation of, 179— on the remains of ancient worship, &c. in. ISl^ueslion of die 
introduction of letters into, by St. Patrick, 188. 


Idtw^making, Mechanics of, 137— continuance of the artificial mystery in which our 
laws are wrapped up, accounted for, f4.— great superiority in the ’brms of French 
Deeds over those of England, 138— causes of ImpeHection in the draft of English 
Laws and Law Deeds, i5.— practical remedy suggested, 139— advantage of a 
classification of the statutes of each Session, ib. 

Letter to the right bon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K. C. B. one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, on the late irruption of the Caffres into the British 
Settlement of Albany ; by WlUlam Shair late Wesleyan Missionary In Albany and 
Cafiaibi 415^— See Swih Africa, 
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Letter to Isaac Tomkins, Gent., Author of theThoughts upon the Aristocmcy ; 
from Mr. Peter Jenkins, 156— See Tmnkinet Jenkins, &c. 

— — - to Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins on Primogeniture} by Timothy Winter- 
bottom. 

Logarithmic Tables, Napier’s account of his process in the formation of them, 85 -m 
basis of his title to the honour of the invention of Logarithms; 86, 

Lumber 'trade of Canada, account of the, 288. 

M. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, Memoirs of, 429.— place and period of his birth, lA— par- 
ticulars of his education, 4.'10. — his bias against Hobbes, 4.'U —his opinion of 
Mandeville and Helvetius, 432— adepts Medicine as a profession, ib, — resorts to 
Edinburgh for tlie study of it, ib ^ — fils account of the course and character of 
Study at the University there, ib * — character of Scotch Metaphysics, 433. — 
obtains his diploma and repairs to London, ib, — quits the Medical profession for 
the Bar, success of his ** Vindiciac Galliria:;’’tand his rise by it from obscurity 

to the notice of Fox and Sheridan, and others ot the Whig Aristocracy, i6.— his 
intellectual progress thought to have been impeded by it, 434. — becomes known 
to Burke, and acknowledges to him a change in his political opinions, ib, — causes 
which led to the production of his Lectures on the Ijiw of Nature and Nations, 
ih, — bib complimentary accession to the Emperor Alexander’s project of digesting 
the Ukases into a Code, 43.'i. — remarks on Sir James’s confounding the bujiiness 
of Jurisprudence with that of Legislation, i5.— on his political tergiversation, 
436. — on his attack upon Mr. Bentiiam, 437, et seq, — his success as a pleaikr, 
438.— appointed recorder of Bombay, rJ. — Mrs. Opie's Impromptu on b^':^ 
asked whether site had written verses on his absence, t5.— extract fnim his Letter 
to Richard Sharp, Esq. respecting his Intended book on Morals, with liis allusions 
to the German Philosopliy, 43.9. — instances of his kindness and benevolence, 4^. 
—his division of Modern History into periods, in a Letter to Professor Sym^h of 
Cambridge, ib, et seq, — inferior to Guizot as a piiilosophical historian, 441.^— his 
remarks on Novels, 442. — returns to England, 443. — offered a seat in Parliament 
by Mr. Perceval a few days before his assassi nation, ib, — madea Piivy Councillor, 
444.— accepts a subordinate place in the Board of Control under Lord Grey’s 
Administration, i4.— slovenly habits of business imputed to him, 445. — his 
having declined an offer of the Presidency of the Board of Control by the Tories, 
contradicted, ib, — observations on the sinallness of the offer made him by the 
Whigs, ib, et appointments held by him at the period of his death, 447* 

Mechanics of Law-making, Intended for the use of Legislators, and all other per- 
sons concerned in the making and undei standing of English Laws, by Arthur 
Symonds, Esq. 137. 

Memoirs of the Life of the right lion. Sir .Tames Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, 
Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. &c. &c. 429. 

Memoirs of John ^tqiier, of Merchiston^ his Lineage, Life, and Times, with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms ; by Mark Napier, Esq. 69— ^ee Napier of 
blerchiston. 

■ of lard Bolingbroke; Iiy George Wingrovc Cooke, Esq. 362— See Botingm 
broke, lard, 

Moore's History of Ireland, 169 — rcinarkh on the character of the work and the 
materials for its accomplishment, ib, — Dr. Keating, ib, — O’llalloiaii, 171 — 
O’Brien, i5. — ^Dr. O’Connor, 172 — the Author’s remarks on the accounts of the 
Bards, 174— his opinion respecting the Celtic inhabitantsof Ireland, 175 — ^respect* 
ing the Fir-Bolgs and Danaans, 176 — of the Scotic colony, i5,— account derived 
from the Geographical Poem of Festus Avienus, 177— question of the intercourse of 
the Phoenicians with Ireland, 178— of the early civilization of Ireland, 179 — ^infe- 
rences from the character of the remains of ancient worship, 6bc. in Ireland, 181 — 
of the round towers, 182— remarks on the symbol of the CruciBx, 185— on Druid- 
iam, 186— question of the intioduction of Letters into Ireland by St. Patf idr. 
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1B8— Alphabet of the Ogham character« 190 — inscriptions on the Mount Callan 
stone, 191— character of Tigernach’s Annals, 192— inferences from tlie accurate 
record of the eclipse of 6G4, 193 — remarks respecting the probable reception of 
Mr. Moore’s reviesr of Irish antiquities, 193. 

Musical IntervUls^ Woolhousc’s Essay on, 100 — error of the author respecting the 
Instrument called the Enharmonic Organ, — the author’s statement of the 

construction of the instrument erroneous, 101. 

Efyikalogy of Awient Greece and Italy ; by Thomas Kcightlcy, Esq. 240, 


N. 

Napier of Merehiston^ Memoirs of, 69— brief account of his ancestors, 70 — date of 
his matriculation at St. Andrew’s, ift. — his education finished on tlic continent^ 
71 — marries, and pursues his studies in retirement, his second marriage, ib, 
—strenuous exertions of the Church of Home against the Ueformed Church, td.— 
application of the Apocalypse as a key to the signs of the times, 72 — Napier sus- 
pends his scientific studies to compose his theological work, called “ The Plain 
Discovery,” f 3.— short account of it, 72-73 — presumed occasion of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s devoting a portion of his time to a consideration of the same subject, 
73— remarks on the philosopiiic character of the earlier cultivators of science 
in Europe, ih, — Napier supposed to have been a favourer of astrology and aU 
chvmy, 74^bservations relative to the construction of burning mirrors, ib , — 
oif Napier's second scheme of military destruction, 76--on his project for 
filing under water, iL — his Logarithms. t'A.— remarks on the Greek notation, 

^7— ^n the ’Arenarius’ of Archimedes, 78— on the IliiiduNotation, 80 — period 
of the first appearance of the Hindu or Arabian Notation in England, 81 — 
great labour of numerical computations required in tiigonometry previous to 
the invention of Logarithms, iV#.— inventions of the Arabians to reduce it, 
use of the prosiaubanris superseded by the invaluable inventions of Napier, 
82— curious anecclotc of a specimen of artificial memory invented by an eminent 
mathematician for ascertaining tlic proportion between the diameter and circum- 
ference of a circle, ib, (note) — Napier’s rule for solving all cases of righUangled 
spherical triangles, ib, — the long-adopted planetary theory superseded by Coperni- 
cus, 84 — ^Discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe, f6.— Kepler having j list 
completed his lludolphinc Tables, Is induced to undergo the labour of changing 
their form in order to adapt them to the facilities of Napier’s Logarithms, ib . — 
account of Napier’s process in the formation of his logarithmic Tables, 85 — ^basis 
of his title to the honour of Inventor of Logarithms, 86 — informs Tycho Brahe of 
the result of his laboiiis, ib. — Kepler’s acknowledgment of Napier’s discovery, 
87— observations on Napier’s definition of his fiOgaritlims, ib, — the discove^ 
assumed for Byigius, 88 — opinion of Delambrc on the subject, 89 — arguments in 
favour of Napier as the inventor, lA— his system perfected by Briggs, 92— ^van- 
tages of the improver over the inventor, ib. — account of the visit of Brign to 
Napier, 93— great labour of Briggs in the construction of his grf at Logarithmic 
Tables, 94 — Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, John Bcrnouilli, and Euler, ib , — 
an account of Napier’s ’ Rabdologia,’ 95— of Gunter’s Scale, 97— of Dr. Rogci’s 
Logonietric Scale, ib,»^f Mr. Babble’s invention, ib, — brief account of Napier’s 
treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra, 98'— of that on Geometrical Logistics, i4.— of 
Ills Algebraic Notation, 99. 

Natural Theology^ Lard Brougham% 333 — ^importance of the work, i6.— various 
opinions on its character, — remarks on the intellectual powers of Lord 

Brougham, 335— account of the Introduction to his work, ib, — extract on Meta- 
physical science, i5.— design of the work, 336 — extract from the. First Part, on 
the nature of the subject, ib, — extract shewing our knowledge to be the result of 
logical inference, 338-339 — extract on the structure of the planetary system, 341 
—the work of Foley a compilation, 342 — instances of loose and careless style in 
the ^Discourse' of Lord Brougham, 343— extract, his Lordship’s remarks on 
time and apace as qualities of the Supreme Being, 344— question of the mate- 
riality or ImnaterialUy ^thc huim oriad aa treated by Dr. WaUaoe and Lord 
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Brougham, 345 H jm.— bia Lordahip*a aigument for its immateriiility from 
our consciousness of thinking, 349— answered by Dr. Wallaoe« 349-350— Lord 
Brougham's opinion respecting the instinots of animals combated by Dr.^Tallace, 
351 — his Lordship*8 opinion respecting the mind as afibeted by the development 
and decay of the bodily powersf 352— opinion of Dr. Southwood Smith on the 
subject, fiiT—Dr. Wallace's opipion respecting a consciousness or two parts, mind 
and body, In a man of ordinary and unphilosophical character, 353— Lord 




Lavalette’s Dream under sentence of Death, 357— remarks by A. C. G. Joberton 
the Philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr. Pkley, 359— Lord Bacon’s opinion 
respecting speculations concerning final causes, 360— remarks on the style and 
utility of the work, 361. 

O. 

OUerpatiw8 on Lord Brougham’s Discourse of Natural Theology, chiefly relating 
to his Lordship’s Doctrine of the Immateriality of the Human Mind, as proved 
by Psychological Phenomena, &c., by Thomas Wallace, LL.D. 333. 

Ogham aharaetOTt remarks, on the Alphabet of the, 190. 

P. 

PmUtntiarki ^ the United fite/cs*— Report on the, 433— imperfection of our own 
Prison Discipline, 434.— the regulation of annual returns to the Secretary of 
State of little use, i5.*— how accounted for, t5.r— an Act now passed which promises 
better consequences from the agency of inspectors, i A— the deplorable statetof our 
gabiB evidenced by the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
the Mimieipal Corporations of England and Scotland, 434-425.— recommendsAiion 
of the Commissioners of Scotland on the subject, lA — their commendation of thu 
management of the Bridewell of Glasgow, Mr. Crawford sent by Lord Mel- 
bourne to Inspect the Prisons of the United States, 485-426.— his objections to 
their Prison management, t5.— a more extensive classification of crime adopted 
by them and recommended to us, lA— eummary of the points recommended by 
Mr. Crawford, 426-437.— estimated expense of providing separate sleeping cells, 
throughout the Prisons of England, 42?— remarks on the selection and inequality 
of our Punishments, 420.— what to be regarded in the selection of our officers, 
i5.— propriety of proportioning the degree of punishment to the strength 
which is to bmr it, 429. 

PhikaUhrepie Econowgj Mrs. Loudon’s, 1 — characteristics of the authoress In the 
conduct of her work, i5.— observations on the change of title from ' Political ’ to 
” Philanthropic’ Economy, 2— objections to the authoress’s mode of treating upon 
Ethics, t5.-«nece8sity for the many, that is the people at large, to consider and 
reason for themselves on their rights and condition, in opposition to the subtle and 
selfish policy of the few, 3-4— the fidlacy of * governing by incevesta ' considered, 
5— the question why want is tlie portion of the creators of wealth, eonsidered, 6-7 
—the evils resulting from restrictions on trade, and the advantage of removing 
them, 8-10— sources of national wealth considered, 10— growth of corn in England 
under present circumstances a national loss, 11 — nature and calculation of the loss, 
calculation of the authoress amended, 12— the ’double Incidence’ Illustrated, 
13— diqgraccAil means by which the anti national policy of the corn-laws is sup- 
ported, 14— ttie land of Great Britain rendered a ^1 of national loss and oppres- 
sion by them, i5.— the position illustrated, 15 — immense loss to British consumers 
by the Infliotioa of artificial prices, 17— Times’ definition of the corn-laws, t'A— 
character and cooseqaence or the corn-laws, and the Darllamentaryjpower of the 
land-ownen who make them, 17-13— exposure of the iallacies by which the iiyus- 
tioe Ic supported, and arguments against it, 19— honest language of Lord Fiti- 
wiJliam on the Mihjecti 21— origin of the Iqjustioe, 33— condition of the former 
aud tito maDufacturer, i5. — ^inconsistency in making and protecting England as 
an agricultural country, 24— receipt for makiog one acre of land produce more 
qnanersof wheat than ever grew on the best-managed form in the world, 25— 
probable eonsaqueuccs of ffoe trade to the country, 36— expediency of a Property- 
la nanaidaiid, M-^raorki on (ha qolfadanl banafito of a os tha 
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advantages of oonatUiiting the Ux-voting claaa the ux-paying dast, the 
purpose of Primogeniture, 34 — ^the custom considered and Its injustice exposed, 
35 — the example of France in favour of its abolition, S&^-remarks on the anbject 
of Parliamentary Representation and the Ballot, 37. 

Plau/dffenet, 203— design of the work, ih, — story^ ib . — reflections on the miseries of 
war, and especially of the storming a town, 204— -conduct of the French army on 
those occasions less atrocious than that of tlie Englisli, t4.— character of a Fhtri- 
dan Secretary of State and his Undcr-secretary, 206— of an hereditary legislator, 
207— House of Commons, 208— character of the work, 213. 

Poetns of fPiUhtm Dunfiort now first collected, with Notes and a Memoir of his 
Life, 1^ David Lalng, 494.— See Ancient Scottish Poetry, 

Poks^ instances of Russian cruelty and injustice toward them, 143. 

R. 

Report of a Select Committee of the House of Gomiuons on the Afifiiire of Canada, 
1828, 269. 

Report of William Crawford, Esq., on the Penitentiaries of the United States 
addressed to his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 
423. — Sec Penitentiaries of the United States, 

Rxsi^Polish C'kumson France, (from the periodical Le Polonais, published monthly 
inTaris by a Member of the Polish Diet. (Number for February, 1835,) 140. 

RMssian Demands on France, 140— general interest excited throughout Europe 

^in regard to the settlement of the question, 140 — particulars of the demand, 
HI— counter claims on the part of France, i5.— the demands of Russia inva- 
lidated by her conduct towards PoiAod, 142— instances of Russian cruelty and 
iidustice towards the Poles, 143 (note) — remonstrances on the part of the cabi- 
nets of London and Paris, 144— Russia supported by the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, /5.— conduct of the cabinets of London and Paris supported by tbclr 
respective Ruliamciits, 144-145 — position of Poland no longer that assigned to it 
by the treaty of 1815, 146 — extract from the *Monitcur ’ respecting the settle- 
ment of the reciprocal debts ns between France and Poland, 147 — prooeedings in 
the (Chamber of Deputies on the subject, 148-1 4}1 — consequences of a liquidation 
with Russia in the altered position of Poland, 150.15] — documents to be referred 
to in order to arrive at a just decision on the subject, 152, 155 — consequence to 
France of her indemnifying Russia as succeeding to the rights of the Polish 
nation, l56. 

S. 

Scotland, Tytlcr’s TTistory of, 118— character of the work, f5.— tabular View of the 
reigiiK to the end of the 5th volume, i5. — remarks on it, 119 — Hobbes's account 
of the condition of man in an uncivilized state, I l9^pplication of his re- 
marks to the state of Scotland throughout the reigns contained in the table, 
120 — tlic government that of an Oligarchy under the form of Monarchv, 120— no 
law to punish the powerful, instanced in the case of William Bisset, 121 — state of 
Im and administration of Justice in Scotland so late as the seventeenth century, 
ib. — intellectual cultivatloir excluded by the uncivilised state of society, 122— 
extract, accounting for the violent death of James III. 122— cause of enmity in 
the Scottish Aristocracy to the fiatiiot Wallace, 124 — similar to that of the Roman 
l^tricians to Marius, ib, — Marius opposed by the Patricians on the question of 
the Ballot, what necessary to the duration of Aristocratic power, and what 
eflcctually destructive of it, ronsideredf 125— trait of character in Alexander 
Lindsay, * the Tiger Earl,’ 126 — extract illustrating the character of the feudal 
barons in the fifteenth century, 127 — points of resemblance and differanoe between 
the Soottisb Aristocracy and the ancient Roman, considered, 128— anecdote of 
Mr. Phcc, respecting the Ignorance of the nobles In the reign of Henry VIII. 
IflO^iemarks on the conspiracy for the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, 181— 
nobles in the pay of Henry Vllli to promoto hlo deoigno mi the fkoltlib mowDi 
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132— extract from the secret Correspondence of the State hiper Office on the 
subject of the assassination of Cardinal Beaton» t6.— «the honest ^triotism of tlic 
Scottish merchants opposed to the base conduct of the nobles^ 134— death and 
character of Sir Andrew Morayi Regent of Scotland^ 136. 

Shirr^s Tour thmMgh North America ^ — See America t Korthm * 

South Africa^ 413 — present condition of the Caffrcs of the Cape of Good Hope. 
413-416 — the Callres a good medium of civilisation to the other natives of 
Africa! 416 — ^good or ill effects of our bad or good treatment of them, i3.— Death 
of Hinza their chief, 416— extract from * The Watchman’ of a Debate in the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Caffres, ib * — probability of a new line 
of policy regarding them, 418 — ^mischievous uatare of tliat adopted by the Cape 
politicians, i3. — assimilated with that resorted to in Ireland, i3.— extract from 
Moore’s account of it in his History of Ireland, 419 — evils of the present policy 
exercised by the English in Africa testified by Wesleyan Missionaries resident 
there, 420-422. 

South AuHraUaa Colony ^ 213 — ^brief account of the book, t3. — remarks respecting 
the suitableness of the country for the kind of colonization projected, 214 — author 
of the * Van Diemen’s Land Annual * quoted on the subject, t2. — respective ferti- 
lity of the two soils compared, 2J3 — remarks on the discovery of linum in Aus- 
tralia, tA.^on the practicability of raising silk there, t6. — opium, t6.— indigo, 
216— ^ajeputi oil, t6. — no trees producing the gum called gum Arabic in Austra- 
lia, 217 — no valuable poultry produced there, ih , — Colonel Torrens’s estimate of 
the commercial capabilities ot Australia controverted, 21B — site of the colony not 
yet determined by the projectors, 219— great drauglit of the. coiin^, 220— re- 
marks on its connection with Van Diemen’s Land, ib ^ — on tlic' navigation of'^ho 
Murray, 221— on a systematic irrigation of the l^nds, 222— irrigation of Italy, 
223 — observations on the eligibility of separation or combination of labour in a 
new colony, 225— on the price per acre of Land in Australia, 226 — wages, 227 — 
rate of interest on loans and mortgages, 228 — prospects of the labourer, and con- 
dition of the labour-market, 229^111 ustra ted by the new colony of Sincapore, i7/. 
—dispersion of the labourers in a colony considered, 230 — effects of concentration 
considered, 231 — evil effects of demanding a high price for land instanced in that 
of Sincapore, /&. — ways and means of rai-sing a revenue uncoiisidered by the pro- 
jectors, 234 — no money yet raised on the bonds of the Company, 235— estimate of 
the ordinary expenses of the colonial government, 236 — calculutions of Uic pro- 
jectors respecting the demands for lanil, iV/.— obseivatioiis on them, 237— remu- 
neration to the native owiieis of the soil not mentioned in the Company's 
scheme, 239. 


Siatiotical Skclcftjes of Upper Cttmtla ; by a Backwoodsman, 269. 

Sur les Creancea reclamcea de la i'rance par la liuhoiv au Nom du Iluyaume dc 
Pologne, 14U. 

T. 

Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England ; by Isaac Tomkins, Gent. 156. — Sec 
TomhtHM^ Jenkins^ ifC, 

Three Lectures on Commerre and Abseufreism, delivered in Michaelmas Term, 
1834, before the University of Dublin; by Mountcfoit Longfield, LL.D. 411. — 
Sec Absenteeism, 


TbmkinSf Jenkitu, Hjrc, 156— social influence of the English Aristocracy, 137 — cha- 
racter of the exclusive circles, tb , — their infliieni'c in the appointments to office, 
1.59— their taste in Utcraturo and wit, 160 — Mr. .Icnkins’s opinion and remarks on 
the Aristocracy of the House of Commons, 162— on the new Ministry, 163— Mr. 
Winterbottom’s remarks on the Custom of Primogeniture and its consequences, 
163— its results to the female sex, 167 — its connexion with the corn law^ 168. 


Tour through North America^ together witli a comprehensive view of the Canadas 
and United States .as adapted for Agricultural Emigration ; by Patrick Shirreff, 
farmer, 3 bc. 319.— Ammoa^ North, 
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Traveh and HeiMrches iti Cafiraria; !w Stephen Kay, Member of the South 
African Institution, 415.^Scc 19011/4 JfiUiu 

Two words on Txird Brougham's and Dr. Fairy's Natural Theology ; by A* Ci G« 
Jobcrt, member of the Geological Society of France, &c. &c, &c. 3!l3, 

m 

V. 

Venice ^ History of, 38 — originally peopled by fugitives from the devastations of 
Attila, ib, — ^their position described, td. — ^licr constitution at first consular, 39^ 
its change to one of Tiibuncs or Judges, ilh — power of the Tribiiiirs, ibs — chaiac- 
tcr of the General Assembly. 40 — growth of corruption in it, General Council 

summoned, ib . — the first Doge, ib. — nature and powers of his constitution, 40, 
41 — controlled in a course of time by an aristocratic oligarchy, 41 ^-account of 
the Great Council, ib. — of the Council of Forty, 42 — the Serratura del Consiglio 
effected by Pietro Gradonico, iA.»inanngement of the Ballot in the disposal of 
Ofhees, 43 — account of the Senate, ib. — insidious means by which the people were 
hood-winked to the proceeding, 43^origin of the Council of Ten, 44 — itscharactcr 
and powers, 44-44-— arrangement In 1240 for the choice of the Doge to be 
deteiniined by ballot, 45 — mode of conducting the ballot, /^.—Jibridged powers of 
tlie Doge, 46 — brief review of Venetian History, i4. — Commerce the source of 
her greatness, t A— assists Narses in transporting his army to Ravenna against 
Totila, king of the Goths, ib. — Pepin baffled In his attack on the Republic, 47— > 
Its acquisitions of territory, ib. — Icv]^ tribute on Friuli, t4.— attack on the Sara- 
ce^ off Crotona, by the Venetians, 14.— defeat of the Hungarians in 903 — title 
of«Duke of Dalmatia assumed by the Doge, ib ^ — aids the cause of Alexius Com^ 
jfkiiua, 48— joins the Crusades, ib. — defeat of Barbarossa, by Sebastian Zianl,i4.— 
institution of the ceremony of wedding the Adriatic, by Pope Alexander, Ziani 
being the first bridegroom, ib, — assistance of the Republic in the Crusade against 
Salndiii. 49 — triumphant career of Henry Dandolo, iV/.— his conduct as a states- 
man, ib. — assistance of the Rejpublic solicited from Dandolo in the Crusade of 
12 U1, 50 — extraordinary exertions and consummate policy of Dandolo, when 
nearly blind and at the age of ninety, i4.— narrative of events which followed the 
arrival of the Venetian force on the banks of the Bosphorus. 41 — great acquisition 
of wealth and dominion by the Republic, 42^ — its consequences to the people, fid- 
contests between the Republics of Genoa and Venice, i4.— Blockade of Venice 
in the war of ].378i fi4 — relieved by Che lo Zeno, ib. — inci-easiiig prosperity of the 
Republic, 46 — her acquisitions attended with groat expense, if*. — account of her 
financial condition in 1423 — date of her commercial decline, 57 — league of Cam- 
bray formed against the Republic by Julius IT. ^48— attacked on all sides, her 
treasury exhausted, and her resources under it, 48-49 — her prudent conduct 
under the treaty of Noyon, 49— rising power of tlic^ Porte, i4.— her suflerings 
under it, ib. — Invasion of Cyprus by the Turks, 60 — its capture and further pro- 
gress of the Ottoman arms, 61 — tlie Venetians assisted by Don John of Austria, 
«4.— his success, ib. — an account of it transmitted by the Pope to the Sophi of 
Persia, ib. — the Sophi ’s reply, i4.— the Senate concludes an inglorious peace with 
the Sultan in 1574, 62 — proceedings of the Seignory towards the Church, ifi.— 
conduct of tlie Pope in consequence, ifi. — the Republic supported by other powers, 
and a peace eilbeted by the mediation of Henry IV. of France, 63 — War of Can- 
din, ib. — peace of 1670, after a course of ruinous expense to the Republic, 64 — 
engaged in another war with the Turks, I'fi. — ^giadual decline of her commerce and 
power, 64 — licr conduct at the period of the French Revolution, 67-*ceded to 
Austria by the treaty of Campo Formio, 69. 


W.% 

Worki 0 / fVilliam Co44e//,4-c,441— howfar Cobbett aman of Genius on Sir Walter 
Scott’s definition of it, 441 — his natural qualifications for the Bar, f4«— chancter 
of his mental powers, ib . — equivocal service of public men, ib. -general character 
of warriors and statesmen, 442— of the clever men, or those who see noto- 
riety, i4w— William Cobbett of that denomination, i4.— analysis of liis public 
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talents and chacacter, j6. el his birth and educationi 4d4»— his reputation for 

induB^ in his youth at home, 4iU»-^beooines elerk to an attorney, iS.-^nlists as 
a Boldieri — attains the rank of serjcant-miyor, i^^^ischaiged from the army 
at his ovrn solicitation! i6.— accuses three of his superior oflicers of fraudulent 
practices in America, ib. — substance of his communWtions with the Judge Ad- 
vocate on the subject of the Court Martial, ib, et scg. — absent on the assembling 
of the Court, 456 — ^inquiries respecting him ineflectual, charges exhibited without 
any thing being tendered in support of them, and the defendants honourablv ac- 
quitted, 457— Cobbett proceeds to France, and from thence to America, m — 
applies to Mr. Jefferson for employment under the government, ib. — Mr. 
Jetlerson’s reply, i5. — ^Dr. Priestley driven to America by persecution in England, 
459— attackca by Cubbett on his arrival, in liis maiden essay as an author, lA— 
notice of Mr. Jefferson attracted by nnother|parapblet from him on the author 
of the * Political Progress of Britain,’ lA— extract from the pamphlet, 
assumes the nom dt guerre of Peter Porcupine, 460 — defends himself against an 
account of his previous history, in his own account of the ‘ Life and Adventures 
of Peter l\)rcu^ine,’ 460 — extract containing an attack onDr. Franklin, lA— pub- 
lishes a Life of Paine under the title of ^Mad Tom,’ 461 — extracts from It, i A — 
the period of his writings a key to their character, 462 — commences a daily pajier 
under the title of Porcupine’s Gazette, lA — its character, lA — prosecution com- 
menced against him for a libel on the King of Spain and his ambassador, lA — in- 
dictment thrown out by the Grand Jury, i 0 .i.-.first attempt to check his attacks, 
465— gives IniiI to the amount of 4,000 dollars, t6.— action fur slander brought 
against him, by Dr. Rush, lA ef prepares for flight, 464— his vain endea- 
voujs to allay the wrath of his enemies, 464 — found guilty damages 5,000 dollars, 
fA— great rejoicing at the event of Uie tnal, lA— arrested at New York for Jie 
damages, 465— fine paid by a subscription among tbe Englibh gentry of Canaou; 
f5.— publishes the * Rush-Light,’ at a vehicle of attack on all connected with tbe 
prosecution, i5.— addresses a letter to Dr. Priestley in Uie last number of it, i4.— 
returns to England, 466 — ^revives his 'Porcupine' in London under the auspices of 

S overnment with indifferent success, ib, — receives its i^uictus on the peace of 
Lmiens, lA— not more successful asa bookseller, <5.— chief reason of his failure in 
Journalism, i5.«iCommences his 'Political Register,’ i5« — principles of its early 
volumes, lA et eeq. — a great assailant of established opinions and reputations, 467 
his attachment to persons less constant than to principles, 468 — solution of his 
inconsistency, 469— remarks on the general tendency and influence of Politics on 
the mind, ib. et rm.— favourable traits in the character of Cobbett, 470.— the 
lesson of his life, 471. 

Werke ^ Peter Porcupine, 451. 
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A rAPT. 325 

Aberdeen, earl or, 415 
Abinger, lord, 444^ 445 
Abul ^efa,81 
Achilles. 260, 392 
Adams. 30. 465 
Addington. 467 
Addison, 368. 460 
Adbiia, 170 

Aslbutius P. 254, 256, 257 
ABiieas, 169 
yEscliincs, 399 
^chyliis, 247 
Agamemnon, *192 
Aglaopliimiis, 24 6 
Agricola, IHO, 189, 419 
Air, sherilf of, 132 
Ajax. 392 
Albanactus, 169 
Albuy, IIH 
AlhwegnniB, 81 . 83 
Aliinus, Spiiriiis Post. 259 
p^ABIIS, 401 
Alcibiadcs, 40.1 
Alexander II. 118 
Alexander in 118,494 
Alexander the Creat, 107) 178 
Alexander, pope, 48 
Alexander, cnip. 148. 151, 153, 435 
Alexander VI. 57. 58 
Alexius, 50, 51 
Alexius IV. 51, 52 
Alexius V. 51 
Alfred. 130 
Almack, 166 
A1 Mausour, 80 
Althorp, loH, 163 
Ainenopbis, 387 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 189 
Amiirath, 55 
Amythaon, 243 
Anacharsis, 492 
Anafestus, Paulatius, 40 
Anaxagoras. 91, 243 
Anaximei, 401 
Andromache. 107 
Angus, earl of, 132, 133 
Anne, queen, 362, 365, 366, 370, 373, 
378 

Anquetil du Perron, 183 
Antalcidas, 407 
Anthemius, 75 
Apelles, 124 
Apollo, 388 
Apollonius, 80 
Appian, 411 
Argus, 46 


Archimedes, 75,76, 78, 79, 91 
Arcliytis, 401 
Ariadne, 241 
Aristagoras. 402 
Aristides, 402 
A ristoniciis, 107 

Aristophanes, 74. 242, 245, 246. 443 
Aristotle. 177,381, 383, 388,395, 483 
Attliur. 497 

Astle, Mr. 188, 189, 190 
Atholc, 118, 121 
Atlcrbury, 368 
Attilu. 38 
Augustus, 411 
Austin, Mrs. 11*1. 457 
Avienus. Festiis, 177, 178 

Baddagr, 97 
Baccio, Bartolomeo, 111 
Bache, Franklin, 462 
Bacchus, 240, 241 , 242, 243, 244, 245, 
246. 247) 254, 255 
Bacon, Roger, 75 

Bacon, lord, 95, 111, 131, 318, 360, 423 
431, 442 
Baglioni, 60 

Bagshair, Mr. 417, 418, 420 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, 52 

Baliol, John, 118 

Bamba, 170 

Bamboccia. 114 

Baiilm, 37 

Barbarclll, 114 

Barbarossa, Fred. 48, 49 

Barbour, Arclideacon, 497, 499, 501. 

503. 504 
Baring, Mr. 19 
Barrot, M. Odillon, 148 
Barrow, 92 
Barry, 115 
Bartolozzi, 116 
Basseggi, 44 
Beaufort, lady Jane, 505 
Bedford, duke of, 463 
Beatba, 170 

Beaton, card. 119, 131, 132 
Beaufort, duke of, 63 
Bedamar, 63 
Bellingham, 443 
Bedell, 63 
sBembo, 58 

Bennett, Mr. 215, 216, 217, 232 
Bentham. 303, 335, 356, 446, 487, 432, 
439, 442 

Berkeley, bishop, 338 
Bernouilli, John, 94 
Bignon 372 
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Bisset, 118, 121 
Bith. 170 

Blackmore, sir W. 434 
Blackstone, sir W. 129, 434, 433, 311 
Blackirood, 320 
Blake, 116, 117 
Boech, 403, 404 

Bolingbroke, lord, 362, 368, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 384, 383, 
386, 387, 434 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat| 30, 
31 

Borgia, Caesar, 37 
Bragadino, 61 
Brahe, Tycho, 84, 86 
Bramhall, bishop, 130 
Brandebourg, marquis of, 292 
Brennus, 10 
Brewer, Mr. 184 
Bridgewater, 334 
Brookes, Josh. 319 
Brown, Dr. 191 
Briggs, 89, 92, 93, 94, 98 
Brougham, lord, 139, 163, 310, 313, 
333, 334, 335, 342, .344, 343, 346, 
353, 336, 337, 338, 339, 360, 362, 
408,445, 511 
Brown, 4«i2 

Bruce, Rob. of Scotland, 118, 119, 130, 
131, 133, 136, 137 
Bruce, Robert, 499 
Brunne, Robert de, 493, 496, 302 
Brunston, 134 
Brutus, 107, 169, 209 
Bryan, 104, 113 
Bryant, 185 
Buchanan, 379 

Buckingham, duke of, 173, 366 
Bunyan, John, 310 
Burdett, sir F. 462, 468 
Burke, Edmund, 433, 434, 447 
Burns, 433 
Budh, 171 

Buonaparte, 67, 68, 69, 147, 463 

Biionarotti, 111 
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